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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JANUARY-JUNE 1937 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1937 


Hi. Brilliant pageantry marked the oelebration of the Proclamation Parade in 
important cities and towns in India. 

2nd. A large number of Indian Princes and Ruling Chiefs disoussed with the 
Viceroy's speoial representatives in Calcutta the question of their accession to 
the Indian Federation. 

Problems relating to the Indian village formed the subject of the presidential 
address by Rao Bahadur T. 8. Venkataram at the opening of the Indian Soience 
Congress at Hyderabad. 

Speaking at Nagpur Mr. Jinnah outlined the Moslem League’s policy of oom- 
munal unity and inter-communal amity. 

3rd. At a meeting in Calcutta, Mr. M. A. Jinnah warned Congress not to interfere 
in Moslem affairs. Mr. Jinnah toured Bengal on behalf of Moslem League candi¬ 
dates for the Legislatures. 

The future policy of the Y. M. C. A. was disoussed at the world Y. M. C. A. 
Conference which opened at-Mysore. 

The strike situation of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway improved considerably. 

Mr. W. D. West, addressing the Geology and Geography Section of tho Indian 
Soience Congress at Hyderabad, spoke on the origin of earthquakes. 

4th. Some of the problems facing Indian students were dealt with by Dr. Dulta, 
President of the Indian Council of the Y. M. C. A., speaking at the World 
Y. M. C. A.’s Conference at Mysore. 

5th Several problems in connection with engineers and engineering in Bengal were 
disoussed at the annual general mooting of the Institute of Engineers (India) 
Bengal Centre. 

6th. The origin of the inhabitants of Coorg was dealt with by Dewan Bahadur 
L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer when he presided over the Anthropology section of 
the Indian Soience Congress at Hyderabad. 

7th, A proposal designed to put an end to the politioal dispute between Hindus 
and Moslems in Bengal by an equal division of exeoutive power was aooepted by 
a large number of leaders of the two communities. 

8th. The policy and prinoiple of the All-India Moslem League was explained by 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a speeoh at Daooa, 

Replying to addresses at Ranchi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stated that the 
solution to poverty lay in Swaraj. 

12th. The management of the Model Mills, Nagpur, declared a look-out and about 
3,000 operatives were thrown out of work. 

13th. The future of the European community under the Reforms was referred to 
by the Governor of Madras at the annual dinner of the South Indian branoh of 
the European Association. 

15th. Problems confronting Burma under the ooming Reforms were considered by 
the Vioeroy in a speech at Mandalay, 

17th. The Caloutta University scheme for the training of some stndente in the 
different ■ auches of trade and industry in oo-operation with business houses, 
was outlined in a memorandum issued by the Vice-Chancellor, 
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About 1,000 boys and girls attended the annual rally of Cawnpore Scouts and 
Girl Guides. 

polling in Calcutta in connexion with the election to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly commenced to-day. 

18th. Enthusiasm engendered by the general elections to the new ‘Bengal 
Assembly reached its height in Calcutta when polling took place for the general 
constituency seats. 


10th. That the interest in ambulance work was growing in Bongal, was referred 
to with satisfaction by the Governor of Bengal when he gave away the ^trophies 
at the annual competition in Calcutta. 

The need for greater efficiency in railway administration was stressed in a 
memorandum submitted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to the Railway 
Inquiry Committee. 

A White Paper presented to Parliament enumerating changes in the East 
India Loans Bill which were necessary to bring the Secretary of State’s powers 
into conformity with the terms of the India Act. 


2l»t. The elections in the Punjab were attended by numerous incidents. Police had 
to rescue Pandit Malaviya from rowdies in Amritsar. 


23rd. Various bodies under the University of Calcutta were constituted at the 
annual meeting of the Senate. 

The scheme for the training of seleoted students in different branches of trade, 
industry and commerce, proposed to be initiated by the Calcutta University, was 
approved by the Senate. 

25th. Replying to questions in the Assembly Sir Henry Craik said that satisfactory 
reports were provided concerning the health of State prisoners. 

The Assam Moneylenders’ Act was stated to have resulted in a scarcity of 
credit among agriculturists in tho province. 

The Constitution Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in Delhi to 
consider matters affecting Indian States and the All-India Federation, 


2dth. Sir N. N. Sirkar, Law Member, introduced the Indian Insurance Bill in the 
Assembly. 

The Assembly adopted two official resolutions rejecting certain draft Conven¬ 
tions of the International Labour Conference. 

India's ratio policy was criticized at the annual meeting of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber, Bombay. 

“Independence Day” celebrated throughout India with Flag hoisting, processions 
and meetings befitting the oooasion. 


27th, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Member of the Bengal Executive Council, heavily 
defeated by the Proja Qarty leader Mr. Fazlul Haq. in the Bengal;elections. 


28th The Assembly debated the Bill to validate inter-caste marriages among Hindus. 

20th. ThefDacca Sessions Judge hald that Government are obliged to pay allowances 
to persons interned unaer Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and that an 
internee whose demand for an allowance failed to meet with response had “a 
reasonable grievance”. 

30tb. Congress candidate were uniformly Successful at the.Bengal Assembly elections. 

A report from Delhi suggested sharp conflict of opinion among the Princes on 
Federal plan outlined in the India Act and the States’ Instrument of Accession. 

There was a procession of 4,000 students in Calcutta on the occavSion of the 
celebration of the foundation day of Calcutta University. 

3lit. Mr. A. E. Fazlul Huq declared at a reception given him by Molsem students 
of Bengal that the Proja Party would co-operate with the other Moslem groups 
in the Bengal Assembly, 


“7? fkbkuary ’37} CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

y ^\A !!° ^ round 1 that discussion of controversial items in the Assembly agenda 

am«n/im!n» Ua * re,l l m u? ir al J senc0 ’ Congressmen protested against discussion of 
amendments to Assembly rules concerning interpellations. 


'A 




i«t. 


FEBRUARY 1937 

The principal aim of the Scout Movement was the promotion of peace and 
prosperity, declared Lord Baden-Powetl in an interview at Delhi. 

Sir James Grigg (Finance Member) introduced a Bill in the Assembly to 
amend the Indian Income-tax Act. 

2nd. Lord Baden-Powell paid a surprise visit to the Jamboree camp at Delhi, 
a Select Commftteef S ° d th6 Law Member ’ s raotion to reter the Insurance Dill to 

the*8eout*and' Suido‘movements. * Delhi andieDoe on the? romantic inception of 

3rd progi r a ra me K at i a Z mee 1 ting ifSoshfiSf ^ P “ rty Benga '’ ° Utlined hiS l ’ a,ty ' 8 

their 0 vicws'on probleST* ‘° ‘ he Indian Prin ° 06 ' ex ! lre3sed 

ol\t Bad«r-°Powoll. tnbOre0 MW ‘°° k I~ 

ly^resented'by "several % ' ^ ™ *«* 

4th. The Assembly passed Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill securing for Hindu widows the riuht 
to inherit property. a n «5 ni 


6th. Election results announced so far iu the Punjab indicated a landslide fnr fho 
Congress. Tn9 

7tb. The death occurred of Stfami Akhandananda, president of the Ramkrishna 
mission, ' Utt 


ftth. Negotiation between the Indian Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Iron an a 
Steel Company for a steel merger broke down. 

The Assembly discussed the draft amendments to the legislative rules relating 
to questions. 6 

The King postponed the Delhi Durbar to a later date as he found it impossible 
to be absent from Britain in the first year of his reign. 

uir J a raes Taylor’s address at the Resorve Baok’s annual meeting in Bombay 
ealt with the grounds on which he confidently predicted a prosperous time 
ahead for the Indian agriculturist. 


9tb. The Assembly passed the Inoomo-tax Amendment Bill. 


,0 th The Industries Member’s resolution providing for the establishment < 

y he AMWnb,) aEtBr st had be8 ° 6trou e , y 


a Road 
by the 


*VSS&£ “*"* •**—* *• “ —•< *• trnhcrt in. Ho™ 


13tb The death occurred in L*h >ru of Tala 
Punjab Government. ' 01 tala 


Harkissen 


Lai, ex-Ministor of the 


misr*. . 
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Following the breakdown of negotiations for a steel 
oteel Co. decided to extend their plant at Jamshedpur. 


merger, the Tata Iron and 


15th. The executive committee of the Proja Party ratified the agreement reached 
between tho leaders of this party and those of the Moslem League for the pur¬ 
pose of working the new Constitution. 


15th. A surplus was forecast in the Railway Budget which was presented in the 
Legislative Assembly. * 


17th. The gigantic task of national reconstruction facing India’s youth was pointed 
out by the Vice-Chancellor at tho Calcutta Convocation. 

The only way to revive university education from its “chronic debility” was to 
make the vernacular the medium of instruction, said Dr. Tagoro in his convocation 
address. 


Sir Sikandar Hayet Khan, leader of the Punjab Unionist Party, accopted the 
invitation of the Punjab Governor to .assist him in forming a ministiy. 

The Constitution Committee appointed by the conference of Ruling Princes in 
Bombay *o consider Federation 'questions, submitted its first recommendations. 

I8th. L. P. Congress Socialists who hitherto had been opposed to acceptance of 
office. we»e now reported to have changed their attitude and were likely to join 
the Congress Cabinet. 


19th. The need for a policy of reciprocity in the trade relations between Britain 
ana India was emphasised at a meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, 

2l»t Mr. J H. Morgan, legal adviser to the Chamber of Princes, submitted his 
report to the^ Chancellor of the Chamber on the question of the entry of the 
Indian States into the Federation. 

Recent pronouncements in Britain that India has not followed a policy of 
economic reciprocity are characterized by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, as propaganda by Lancashire in order to pre-judge the issue of the 
trade negotiations now in progress between the two countries. 

22nd. The president of the Congress put a ban on premature moves by Congress¬ 
men to form ministries in the provinces. 

23rd. Th 5 Council of fitate passed the Bill providing for the grading and marketing 
of farm produoe. 

The Prosident of the Assembly had to ask a member of the Congress Group not 
to lecture him on the duties of the Chair. 


24th. The Assembly carried a cut motion under the Railway Board tt. discuss the 
exclusion of Indians from the Wedgwood Committee. 

25th In the Council of State the President dealt with an adjournment motion 
concerning a member who was being prosecuted for alleged sodition. 

The cut motion iu the Assembly to censure the Government for not taking 
:;tcp8 to manufacture locomotives in India was passed. 

A special demonstration of the Empire air mail scheme was given at the 
Delhi aerodrome. 

The death occurred in Caluutta of Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitrs, 

26th. A cut motion to disease “the paucity of Moslems in Railway Services” was 
carried iu the Assembly. 

27th. The Congress Working Commitee issued a statement reiterating the Party’s 
programme in tho Legislatures. 

Congressmen staged a walk-out in the Assembly as a protest agaiDst a word 
used in the Finance Member's Budget speeoh. 

28th. Following a note of no-oonfidenoe two Burmese Ministers tendered their 
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2nd. About 35,000 workers of a jute mill in Howrali struck work. 

Mon. Romain Holland, the French writer and pacifist, in a message to the 

S juste in^he Srif” * Ca ‘° Utta ^ the n0ed for the P romotioa of 

Rabindra Nath Tagore in a Press statement said that the “devastation’ 
tide of International Fascism in Spain should be checked. ° 

the of - 1 va ' ious Faiths were referred to by Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore in his presidential address at the Parliament of Religions in Caloutta. 

AssSL?^d D e r8te M ®“te\ud d ge[ 0ral tmti ° D P ' aDS W6r6 S8vere,y oritioized durin « 

oSi JP°„ use of Representatives carried three token outs, including one 

criticizing the Government for incurring heavy expenditure on the police. S 

cel 1 enov Baidy * D R 0n 8?* Assembly had an interview 

Ministry! b y the Go7ernor ln connextion with the formation of a 

8th ‘ iWfcSb? 0t teaL ttt ita mi lLl n n r^i distriot reported. 

E “rc P rmin Q | r0UP , rai8ed 0Q ^ ^ 

n !f escribe ®°“ e ‘"At!* Peculations^ 0 mad'^'’ seIeoted b y th ® Finance Member 
Budget in the Council of State ^ ade agamat him b 7 the ciitios of the 

Slate? Co "'“ < > Bill pa— b, the Cub* ol 

“ “» *"»» - «.«- I. lb. i„ raU; b, 
Huq, leader of the Proja Party agreed to form 


Mr. Fazlul 
Bengal. 


a Min'stry in 


7th. Presiding at the conference of Indian insurant oomnant T, r , . 

Hirachand urged lor protection against competition fcy'foreiRn comnani; < Walchancl 

The U. P. and Punjab committees of the Congress 
acceptance. 6 


decided against office 


8th. Since, in response to an invitation from the Governor Mr Run i,.j , 
taken to submit proposals for the personnel of the Ministry he haA'fn’ U k 8r ' 
consulting the leaders of various groups in the Benral ^ bu3y 

political leaders of different communities outside the legislature 8mb y an d a so 

The appeal of 41 persons who had been sentenoed following a riot in □ n.-d 
Reach Jute mill was missed by the sessious oourt. ® ot in a Garden 

The Assembly held a long debate on the position of Indians abroad. 

letter 5 t ,°T n ° £ the B b Urma Indian ohamb ®r of Commence addressed a 
letter to the Governor protesting against the enhanced postaland telegraph 

9 *‘ *' 01 ^betvrtMia European countries and the possibility of w n 

dismissed at s meeting Sold at the Cfaominghs* T/S. O^A l^cSteutu 

J8S. *"«** were in favour of the Compu.eory lunnJ, of motor 
AjgS- 9 ^ g*>U»l lb. CM|na „»«ld oboe,, wi.,1. 

Hi* ^ 
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10th. Differences arose between the delegates negotiating an Indo-Japanese trade 
agreement on four main points. 

11th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, tho Congress President, was not in favour of the 
proposal that Congressmen should be elected as Speakers of provincial legisla¬ 
tures in those provinces in which the Congress Party was in a majority. 

12th. The significence of the life and teachings of Sri Raznkrishna in the light of 
present-day events, were discussed at a students’ conference in Calcutta. 

A dagger attack was alleged to have been made on Sir J. P. Srivastava, U. P. 
Minister, at Cawnpore. 

Questions relating to the enhanced postal rates to Burma were asked in the 
Assembly. 

Strong opposition to the Indian Finance Bill was voiced in the Assembly 
when Sir James Grigg moved that the measure be taken into consideration. 

Several non-official resolutions were dealt with by the Council of State. 

No decision was arrived at by Bengal Congressmen in regard to the office 
acceptance issue. 

13th. The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting held decided 
against office acceptance* 

14th. Tho Bengal jnte mill strike situation were unchanged with 17 mills and 
47,000 operatives reported to be idle. 

The Orissa committee was the latest Congress provincial organization to vote 
for offices. 


15th. The U. P. Moslems arrived at an agreement which would enable them to 
take concerted action in the U. P. Assembly. 

The question of Indianization in tho higher secretariat posts was raised by a 
non-official member in the Council of State. 

An optimistic speeoh in regard to the coming changes in India was made by 
the Viceroy at a dinner ip New Delhi. 

16th. After a debate lasting four days the Assembly accepted tho motion for consi¬ 
deration of the Finance Bill. 

The Congress Working Committee passed resolution recommending conditional 
acoeptanoe of offices. 

No conclusion was reached at the discussion between the Government of India 
and its non-official advisers on the new lndo-Japanese Trade Agreement. 

17 th, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, a prisoner under Regulation III of 1818 was 
released in Calcutta. 

A motion to reduce the duty on salt was defeated in the Assembly. 


18th. A motion nrgiog the abandonment of the additional sugar excise duty was 

carried in the Assembly. - . - . ,, ^ * 

The more rapid Indianization of the Army was pleaded for in the Council of 

State. 


10th, The debate on the Indian Finance Bill concluded in the Assembly. 


20th. The Assembly rejected Sir James Grigg’s motion for the restoration of th« 
additional excise duty on sugar. 

His Excellency Sir John Anderson opened the Casualty Block of the Calcutta 
Medical College. 

The Congress Covention concluded its two-day’s session at Delhi. 

The part he was to play in promoting the economic welfare of the Punjab under 
the new constitution whs outlined by His Excellency Sir Herbert Emerson at .the 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce meeting. 

Two Congress party leaders were reported to have received maawgefl fro® 
Governors of their respective provinces. 


MWfSr^ 
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22 follnwin r i h ^Hfi^°lfn 0nS f a H rived r R at by the Con g ress Working Committee at Delhi, 
iollowing ratification of the offico acceptance rosolution. 

coiu mining SHn?Pr^‘in tm f u S- 0f “ coramitt f 0 to lnqni« into tho conditions Of the 
Indian Mifing Federation ^ Calcutta. 1 ’ LU **"* * tU ° MUttaI *** oi tlie 

addre«e a wi, r n 4 '^.J it E : r e ia '- as referred to by Sir Archibald Cochran when uo 
Rangoon. ° ut S0SS1011 of tho Senate and -House of Representatives iu 

23 *Hurma°^hambeTo/Commercof P ° Sta ' aQd te!egraph rate9 were ol ' itiois0!l by the 

rogl n dlng b th r 9 0 foSion' a if Min&riel. WW0 *“ ^ With C ° agress p3rty l0ato 

Mr T p a CTuq mig^aS'hfsIis? WaS 3till : iQC0m P late ^ was likely that 

^^versJtio'u^with 3 GnvnrnnM? ngl0SS r Bai ^ s [ n varions provincial Assemblies had con- 
ve^atious with Governors regarding tho formation of Ministries. 

the flmation'Ta MinlTy rn o°f r U. a ° 8Opt0d Mr - Faz,ul Huq’s Proposals for 

1 auMtaass- 

sa&fssswts'" iive *—• 

the Pun?ab "fclKd te'opj^'lre to*^a2f ft # n|2[ 

disturbance m connexion with a Holt procession. ' u uinuu-Aloslera 

Education problems in India wore disoussod by the Vice-Chan™tinr • n 
University presiding over the All-Bengal Teachers’ Conference at JalpMgur!. D 

23 *a Ministry 610111 L ° 3SU ° Iead9r *“ B ° mbay ’ Sir A ‘ M ' K> ^ohlsvi, declined to form 

Congress leaders iu Orissa and the Central Provinces refused to form Minim,-;™ 
in their respective provinces, oilmanies 

29th. An appeal for a united party to offer effective opposition to tho Confess 
was made by Sir A. P. Patro m Madras. u 

An agreement was said to have boen reached in the Indo-Japaneso trade talks 
The decline in terrorist activities was referred to in tho nL rtr nL * 0 talk< ■ 
the administration of Bengal, for 1935-36 Government report on 

■Sfsrs. ijs vara. - 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on Congress refusal to form Ministries 
JZVtZrSXS? “ klsJ ,to A«-% to mm th. •coostitulioml 


of tho sdult cJl .v.’oa 


alMSK*rffit, «#«-* >». M» 

the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. “ b Fau a * ^ le aumla ' meeting ui 

The President of the Assembly ruled out 
regarding the ban imposed by the Commissioner of Police foal#™“ 
2 


MIN/Sr^ 
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SatisfacticQ at the composition of the new Bengal Cabinet was expressed by the 
Alabarajauhiraj of Burdwaa presiding at the annual meeting of the British Indian 
Association in Calcutta. 


31tt. In the Council of State, a member complained that by not being present when 
tue Council was considering the Finance Bill, the Finance Member had shown 
“deliberate disrespect” to the House. 

The Assembly carried an adjournment motiou in connexion with the recently 
announced re-organisation of the Indian Medical Service. 


APRIL 1937 

lit. The adjournment motion regarding reorganization of tho I. M. S. was talked 
out in the Council of State. 

Over 30 persons including the Secretary of the All India Socialist Party were 
arrested in connexion with the demonstration against tho inauguration of the new 
Constitution. 

2nd The Assembly carried Mr. Asaf Ali’s censure motion relating to a “deliberate 
insult” to the Congress flag at Delhi on April 1. 

Questions were asked in the Assembly regarding the Italian Government s order 
to Indian firms in Abyssinia to close down their business in that country. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru held that the Congress refusal to hold office was tanta¬ 
mount to shrink its responsibilities. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai blamed the Government for the Congress decision on 
Ministries, 

The Nawab of Chhatari succeeded in forming a cabinet in the U. P. 

3rd. The death occurred at Lucknow of Raja Sir Rampal Singh (70), the well-kuown 
politician, educationist and business man. 

The Assembly passed two official Bills and adjourned sine die. 

Questions regarding the location of India’s Federal Court wero asked in the 
Council of 8tate. 

Further evidence was recorded in the case in which five men were being tried 
fur an alleged attempt to bribe a Government official in order to obtain budget 
information. 

A large number of Indian Rulers sailed from Bombay for England to attend 
the Coronation. 

4th Referring to the office impasso, Sir James Crerar, a former Home Member of 
the Government of India in a newspaper article stated that the Congress hitherto 
had been a party with a platform but no programme. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce urged the Government of India to restore 
tliu postal and telegraph rates between India and Burma to their former level. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Moslem Independent Party gave a man¬ 
date to Mr. M. Yunus to form a Ministry. 

5th. A vonolution moved in the Council of State urging that in future no non-Indian 
should bo appointed on a committee set up by Government, was rejected without 
a division. 

Bengal and Punjab M. L* A.s took the Oath of Allegiance. 

6th The Opposition in the Punjab Assembly staged a walk-out after the election 
of the Sneaker. 

The ow-lion of the 8peaker and Deputy Speaker to the Bengal Assembly took 
place to-day. 
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The Congress Party in the Punjab Assembly did not attend when the 
Governor delivered his inaugural address in the House. 

A resolution in the Council of State recommended an increase in the number 
of Indian judges in the High Court iu India. 


7th. T y Council of State rejected a resolution recommending the taking of 
practical steps to increase the purchasing power of the Indian masses. 

Anuual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce commenced 
in Delhi. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque was elected Speaker of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly was addressed by the Governor of the 
provinoe. 


8th. The adjournment motion moved in the Bengal Assembly in connection with 
the jute mills strike situation was talkod out 

In the Council of State, which was adjourned sine die , Sir Jagadish Prasad 
made a statement regarding India’s attitude to one cf the “racial* 1 Bills in the 
o. African Legislative Assembly. 

The death occurred suddenly in Calcutta of Sir A. Suhrawardy, a former 
Member of the Council of State. 

The Ministers’ Salaries Bill was passed by the Punjab Assembly and an 
disallowed 11 ^ m0 *' ,0a ^^ scuss the police handling of tho riot at Tanipat wa3 


9th. Assam’s slender financial resources wore roferred to by Sir Roborfc Roid in a 
' joint address to the Upper and Lower Houses of tho province. 

Mr. B. C. Mitra was elected President of tho Bengal Legislative Council, defeat¬ 
ing his rival by the narrow margin of one vote. 

The India Government was seriously considering measures to protect Indian 
coastal trade from the increasing menace of Japanese shipping. 

A wavo of intense disappointment was the first, reaction of Indian political 
leaders to the speech of Lord Zetland dofining the British Government’s attitude 
to the political impasse. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the political impasse,' suggested the 
appointment of a judicial tribunal to decide whether it was competent for Govern¬ 
ors to give the assurance demanded by the Congress. 

The Bihar Government decided to reduce the minimum price of sugarcane and 
were at present coucorned over tho problem of the heavy surplus of sugarcane 
in Bihar. 

12th. An adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly to discuss Lord Zetland’s 
recent speech was talked out after a debate lasting two hours. 

Indian Christians of South India urged for a compromise with a view to tho 
establishment of a permanent Ministry. 

I he United Provinces Cabinet issued a statement on the Congress criticisms on 
the Ministry impasse. 

15th. Mr. Fazlul Hnq described the Bengal Cabinet as a very happy family when 
he replied to an address presented to the Bengal Ministers by Calcutta students 1 
federation. 

Malik Khuda Bur, a Moslem Independent, was unanimously elected Speaker of 
the Frontier Assembly, 

16th. Mr George Moigau, President of the European Association, reviewed tho 
prescut political impasse in India when he addressed the annual meeting of the 
Association in Calcutta. ° 


17tb 1 '® far* the (llll l lhar , 111 8 I’ r0SS statement said that it was hardly 
^ ' ,y 0 ? to demaud assurances from :ho Governor:, in the 

terms 38 * he £. d { ? “h.U,® 4 * n autuai practice the Governor has given his Jl'nu-H- 
ters unlet tered fiee om to carry out the business of Government. 

Toe Director ''ft 0 Instruct on exempted three Government sohools for 

boy,! 8(1,1 inst,™rtT s fo / 8 irls in Calcutta, from the use of verna- 

ottlar as a medium of instruction and examination, 
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In opening the annual meeting of tlio Bihar Chamber of Commerce, His Excell¬ 
ency Sir Maurice Haliett appealed for co-operation in solving the problems facing 
the province. 

18th. India’s Ministers were not puppets, said Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, 
criticizing the Congress Party at a luncheon in Calcutta. 

19th. An application for an injunction was made in the Calcutta High Court in 
which the legality of the election of the Speaker of the Bengal Legislative 
Assombly was questioned. 

Criticism of the Congress effort to divide Moslem ranks was the burden of a 
statement to the Press by Mr. M. A. Jinuah. 

20th. Mr. N. R. Sarker, in a letter to the Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, explained why he resigned his membership of the Committee. 

21*t. Mr. F. E. James addressing a meeting of the European Association at Madras, 
referred to the fundamental uncertainty of the Congress policy. 

22nd. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s move to make Moslems join the Congress in 
Jarg. numbers received warm reception. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Poona, clarified the Congress point of 
view in the present political dead-lock. 

23rd. Fourteen persons were killed and 42 wounded when police opened fire on 
rioters in a village in Alwar State. 

24ih. The Bihar Government decided to restore to popular control the administra¬ 
tion of several municipalities that had been superseded for mis-management. 

The Madras Cabinet’s programme of work included reduction of land tax, 
revision of the land revenue system, a five year plan in agriculture, and a 
drive against illiteracy. 

25th. Twelve persons were arrested for disobeying the police ban on the playing 
of music in or near the Sonya Maruti temple in Poona. 

26th. Pandit Nehru and Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued counter-statements on the Congress 
bid to capture Moslem support. 

Four persons were sentenced by an Alipore magistrate to various terms of 
rigor >ns imprisonment under the Arms Act. 

Nine more jute mills in the Barrackpore aroa closed down rendering 29,500 
operatives idle. 

27th. Seventeen persons charged with conspiracy to wage war against the King- 
Emperor were convicted and sentenced by a Special Tribunal at Alipore. 

28th Mr. Bhojsingh Pahaljani was elected Speaker of the Sind Legislative 
Assombly. 

29th. The Congress Working Committee resolution on the political deadlock was 
stated to be another triumph for Mahatma Gandhi. 

Ii was reported that a programme of action devised by Mahatma Gandhi was 
being considered by the Congress cabinet. 

The Calcutta High Court dismissed the application filed by Mr. T. C. Goswami 
asking for an injunction restraini g Khan Bahadur Azizul Haquo from acting as 
Speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 


MAY 1937 

1st. The communal tension at Madras continued and fifty persons were treated for 
injuries. 

"May Day” in Calcutta passed of peacefully. There was a meeting held on the 
mauim winch was well attended. 


MINISty,, 
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2nd. Communal tension was reported to have eased in Madras where, however, stone 
throwing still continued. 

3rd. 85 Jute Min strikers were arrested in the Jute Mill area in the suburbs of 
Calcutta following an attempt to start the Mills by the authority. 

A series of supplementary questions wero evoked by a question by Mr. Morgan 
Jones requesting the Government to suggest a formula for agreement with Cou- 
gress leaders by which the judges of tho Federal Court would act as Arbitrators. 
•*' Butler showed au adamantine attitude and replied with a graceless, u No”. 

6th. Mr. Jinnah issued a statement regarding tho controversy over tho Con¬ 
gress bid to capturo tho support of Moslems. 

Twenty-two Jute mills and 93,000 operatives wero still idle in Bongal. 

7tlr Following assurances given by the Hon’ble Chief Minister of Bengal the AII- 
B jngal Jute Workers’ Central Strike Committee decided to call off the Bengal Jute 
workers strike on. and from Monday, the 10th May. More than 2,000,000 jute 
workers and 40 mills wero involved in the strike which continued for the last 
two months and a half. 

Tandit Jawaharlal Nohru in reply to a civic address in Rangoon urged for 
co-oporation between Indians and Burmans. 

’V i J?® rs ? ns were injured, including two municipal commissioners, as a 
1 Jf*" 1 c ^ a J'£ es resorted to by the police for the first time in connection 

with tho Sonya Marnti temple Satyagraha, 


8th. Reaction in India to Lord Zetland’s statement on the constitutional impasse 
were marked. Mahatma Gandhi in a press interview stated that tho latest 
pronouncement of Lord Zetland was no contribution to tho removal of the political 
deadlock in India. 

Tho Government of Bengal offered facilities to labour leaders with a view tn 
ending the Jute Mill strike, 

10th. The Calcutta Corporation decided not to participate in tho Coronation 
celebration. 

Tho Mayor of Bombay informed the Corporation that ho proposed sending 
Coronation greetings to Their Majesties. 

11th. The policy of the All-India Moslem League was explained to a gathering at 
Lucknow by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Elaborate traffic arrangements were made in Calcutta to cope with the rush 
of Coronation illumination sight-seers.- 

The Government of Punjab took action against persons who wore coming into 
the province with a view to fomenting Communist trouble among the masses. 

The Viceroy sent a loyal message to His Majesty the King on behalf of the 
Princes and people of India. 

12th. The Coronation was celebrated throughout India with great rejoicings. Brilliaut 
illuminations and a successful traffic control scheme were features of the Coro¬ 
nation celebratious. 

13th. The Sonya Maruti Temple Satyagraha concluded at midnight when the last 
batch of 7 worshippers led by Mr. Viswasrao Dewre, President of Varnasrara 
Swarajya Sangha, defied the Magistrate’s order by ringing the temple bch. The 
Satyagraha commenced ou April 25 and lasted 19 days when over 1035 offer d 
worship in dehance of the Magistrate’s order. But about 700 wore arrested 
including Hindu leaders of all sections. The order against music expired to-day. 

An official statement issued on the withdrawal of the curfew and other res¬ 
trictive orders m Midnapore. 

14tb. Some Madras Congressmen favoured acceptance of office in tho light of 
Lord Zetland’s recent statement. 
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15th. U. P. Muslims were unanimously of opinion that the only right and correct 
attitude for Muslims to act upon and adopt was to unconditionally join the Indian 
National Congress and participate in the struggle for freedom of the country. 

Mr. Kher, leader cf the Bombay Assembly Congress Party, in a statement, 
i criticized tho action of the Governor for having put a narrow and legalistic 
interpretation on tho Constitution Act. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru regarded Mr. Butler’s and Lord Zetland's latest state¬ 
ments as constituting assurances. 

The Bengal Premier hoped to remove the causes of friction between the 
employees following the recent mill strike in Calcutta. 

16th, Mr, C. Rajagopalacbari, in a Press statement, explained the Congress viewpoint 
regarding the suggestion that there was no serious difference between a Ministry’s 
resignation and dismissal. 

17th. Extensive control over methods of coal mining and a cess on coal despatches 
wore among th. recommendations made in the report of tho Coal Mining Committee 
appointedjto examine India’s resources of coal, the need for conservation, etc. 

18th. Two men were seriously injured following an explosion which occurred at 
Milan Ghat, in Patna City. It may bo recalled that a bomb exploded in this particular 
locality In July last year. Five men were arrested in that connection and three 
of them, all accused, were sentenced to five years’ rigorous imprisonment each a 
few days ago. 

19th. The Premier of the Punjab criticized the Congress demand in a speech and 
made a reference to the position of the minorities. 

Certain observations were made at Coonoor by Mr. F. E. James on the Bengal 
Europeans’* manifesto regarding the constitutional impasse. 

20th The Bengal Premier discussed the recent Jute Mill strike with the President 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Tho Congress secretary in a statement explained the Congress attitude to the 
minorities. 

21 it. Ten persons were killed and 120 injured in a Shia-Sunni clash in Lucknow. 

4 22nd. Six thousand railway workshop workers went on a stay-in strike at Lahore. 
The Bengal Government agreed to grant a five year subsidy to a company 
formed for salt manufacture in the province. 

‘■ixiy persons were arrested for defiance of a ban on a Madras institution. 

23rd. The riot situation at Lucknow showed signs of improvement but stray as- 
saaUa continued. 

Tho “stay-in” strike in tho Lahore Railway workshops fizzled out. 

24th. Hindu Muslim riots ocourred in C. P. and the Punjab and communal tension 
aod panic prevailed at Shikarpur in Sind. 

The Bengal Government issued statement on the desecration of some images in 
Serajgang. 

Tho Indiau Merchants 7 Chamber, Bombay, addressed the India Government’s 
Foreign Department on the expulsion of the Indian firm of Mahomed Ali and Co, 
from Abyssinia. 

25th. Tributes to the memory of Sir Asliutosh Mookerjee were paid at the comme¬ 
moration of his death anniversary. 

Tho Madras Government issned a communique on the circumstances relating to the 
dosing of a school at KottapaUm. 

z6th. The Bengal Labour Ministry issued a statement on the jute mills situation. 

lim ii. I'. Governor in a speech discussed the relationship between Governors 
and their Ministers uudur the new constitution. 
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/f*° Hengal cotton industry from uujustiQod strikes was referral to 
by tho Preside at of tho Bengal Millowners’ Association 
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1 ' f, m i < ? ll i argos w ? ro frameJ by tho Special Tribunal at Chittaeom? in Hm in 
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landlords. R CabiDet ’ 3 l )Ian f " tho reduction of land rents wore criticised by 

acS S£? iB °^ ^WoengrSs feMfc 

5lb. Dofenco arguments bogau in the Chittagong case in which lire vo»n, 

on trial on-charges of conspiracy and attempted murder of an internoo tb W ® 

6th. Surprise was expressed by .Burma’s Minister for Education that met. rr • 
varsity threatened retaliation against tho step making a knowledge „ n nui 
compulsory in Rangoon University. 6 e ge of Hurraeso 

7tb. New taxation was the only method of Ending money for the p W rf uoe ,,, 110ill 
said Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, presiding at the Finance Members’^ Conforonee i« 


8th. Speaking on the political deadlock, Sir K. V. Roddi characterise,! 

position of tho Congress a “climb down”. cnaiaotensed the proseat 

The various sources of additional taxation were considered h„ <■.„ rv 
Ministers’ Conference which concluded in Bombay. ® bo ^maueo 

10th, ltabindra Banerjee who was sentenced to lifo imDrisenmenf »,,, 

shoot the Governor of Bengal at the Lobong race course wm released? “ Pt to 

12th. The hearing of a case in which 13 men were .1.., , ... 

assist the operations of the Communist Party in India opened in^louUa^ 11 ' 1 ^' * 

Four men were on trial at Fat id pur in connexion with m pi , 
bored revolver in a village, ‘ Q Wl *b the Dud of a six-chum- 

A Chittagong youth was awarded life sentence h„ „ , , 

ting to kill an internee, v 6 a B P eo| el tnbuual for all crap- 

13th. “The cult of terrorism has dohnitelv imended n,n„ ,i< . 

Jawaharlal, the Congress President in a spee-ih Jt ChittSn} pr0gl ' 0SS ’ 6aKl W - 

Urging the Government and the Oonrr,. oaQ , . 

present Constitutional problem, Pandit Hridav hurUau .f of ">» 

Servants of India booiety, speaking at Pann^lli i a, pr«siUor.t ol too 

try it was necessary that the interim , lnt T st ° r t,u ’ won- 

unduly long at office. m UlQ1Bt °rs should not bo allowed to remain 

<4*. tto Oovornfliftal of India decided t , SnaillM11 , _ __,. 

new regulation prohibiting womenfrom ™ P n ?t- • mouths operation of (ho 
raising from railway coilitries. tl0m ' VOfk,ug *“ mines and to increase tho 
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th. An important declaration regarding tho p ; Town Ilal| l 

made by the Congress President at a meeting at tho Calcutta io\ 

16th. The Federation of Indian Ch a m b 0 r s° f m mer eo in a co ’. c n a - 3 “ rI ^ 0 a _ 

India Government, urged the reduction of postal and toi 0 o iuj 

17tb. Tho death occurred of the Maharaja of Yenkatagiri, a suppoitor of tho Justice 
Party. 

18tb. Despite Lord Baden-Powcll’s denial of having cast any aspertion on .India 
and Indians, opposition to his scout movement continued in the Mysore estate. 

British troops were called out to quoll a Sik-Moslem clash in Amritsar. 

19th. Presiding at the Proja-Conference at Bogra, Mr. N. R. Sar . k ®^. t r ® f o^ d vine < to 

19 scope of the new Constitution for ameliorating the condition of ryots. R h-. 
an address at Bogra, Mr. Sarkar appealed for a change in the public attitude 
towards Government. 

2 lit. The president of the Andhra Provincial Congress Conference doolared that 
what Congress really wanted was an assurance of _ non^aference by Q< 9 V ’ gra n m0 
the matter of fulfilling eloction pledges, but not in ffio matter of any p g 
calculated to wreok tho Constitution. 

Tim Vicarov’s message on the political situation in India was board cast. _ H 
Jting th^cVST^oLmadad P that message to the sympathy and consideration 
of tho people. 

22 "A The Governor of Bengal explained his position under the ^ Inf^rventloa 
letter in reply to a telegram from the Hindu Sabha requesting h i 
in kl anti-ILindu activities involving the desecration of temples and duties . 

23rd The Bengal Government issued a note in connexion with the training of 
selected detenue 9 at the agricultural farm at Maslandpur. . 

Tho extremely helpful (attitude of the Governor was described by the Premier 
of the PnnjX whence refuted certarn allegations made by the Opposition in the 
Assembly. 

24th. There were exciting scenes in the Punjab Assembly when the Piemiei 
referred to adjournment motions as amusing jokes. 

25th. Tho death occurred of His Holiness Sri Sir Anand Swarup Swamiji Maharaj 
of Dayalbagh, Agra. 

26th. The value of physical training for youths was pointed out] by Major II. 
Anrniong at the closing of the Teachers Physical Tiaimn 0 tamp 
Chittagong. . . , 

A conference to stamp out comraunalism iD the Punjab was convened an 
presided over by Sir Sikaudar Hyat Khan, Premier of the province. 

27th TI 10 conference of the Punjab leaders to stamp out communalisra iu the pro¬ 
vince decided on the programme of work. . 

Presiding at a Harijan eouference at Berhampore ( Oanjam ) Dr. Pattabln 
Sitaramiyya criticized the attitude of caste Hindus towards hanjans. 

28th Replying to addresses at Barisal, the Bengal Premier stated that there wen 
,• eighty reasons which made it impossible for the Government to Older a goneial 
roloaso of detenus. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of .Bihar, replying to addresses presented to him 
ut Purulia, stressed the need for friendly co-pperation. 

A programme of work for the improvement of ryots was outlined by tho Assam 
Premier at a meeting in Shillong. 

29th. There was another scene' in the Punjab Assembly and members o> the 
Opposition staged a walk-out. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It Las truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whde^panoraiaa of 
the vast raillenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its atrtoal T * b ’P£ ^ j for 
and due proportion and . perspective,, still remains to and commoted sketch 

drawing sucn a vast outline and making such a comprehe , * w hich gives the 

are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and 

promise of being someday developed into what is called scientific his y 5 
ever been steadilv emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity o ^ vrith- 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) ^ the 

out being as yet actually lifted as far as one b can now make ^es incureiop m 
jwyp that saw the birth of Budhism and Jamism in India in the sixtii century x> v, 
Pnvnnd that there is still only “cosmic nebulae’’ relieved ^ er ® hlvf D?obaS 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. lhese n ^® bul R® t from thoposi- 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millonio. But from tuo po^ 
tion where we can now make our historical prospecting, thes • - 

spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look hko a 
away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembiance 

Indent Indian fcstory is, apparently, “fuU” of such. gaps i“Vi ^actSTSim 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab tf 26 B. C., the galacticai sys e 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend There aie too m y 

unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic neba,ae be y°“ d ‘ S abundance, 

einning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abunaance, 
wi‘h fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testj-ioy 

on Indian history; and also, as time rolls on, with inscription^.and other kinds 
of fe deci..herable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an lmnwmae mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the morb or less fluid, Y°. latl A® the sido 
tradition, hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lam by the side 

oi the historian nitherto busy with his inscriptions P’ ate3 ». .® 0 ' n V n r ,i fhaf mass' of 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside And that mass or 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lam negiot e oy 
Ml In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “«m 60 entific 
lines’, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of grea 
use to the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist mission 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the Jessing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other 

to remember that the dry bones of the skeloton ho may have been been able to put 
^i?pthf>r will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct witu ino 
ffh h of fife which ffiture. frt, traf ion, -myths’, folk-lora. religious and ^al 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can g‘ve. irom coins, table, et . 
wo can bnild a possible or even probable frame-work otohronotogy ' ■ vL g! l h 

can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible planor “^ .nnouev A 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dvnastic succession, war and craqu^-) 
is of course important as a neoessary ground-plan of history. Butt it is not tb < 00 
,doted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evo ation. B 
Ve have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic, 

ph^sMojjjicai ^ j E comparison with some other 

like £5pt Babylonia and China in her '“materials" for writing the.fiist kind of 

lvorv' and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time or Budha and Mahavra n the sixth century B C. Recently, however, iwj 
T£ SSrSS, ' U high order of civilisation has beer, unearthed m am Indus 
’.'alloy in the Punjab and in Sin I, which, according to c.u-ront ojcul UUof h » of 
.he rtumerian nation. The buried cities now dl . 8Co y e red brmg to light not only 
verv interestmn features of a oiv hsation thriving m the western part 01 India 
Si S * Soai tU. In'lo-Aryans .had no. porting to 
vet migrated info India), bni they even put into our hands interesting olnos 
oveutuaily help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Veche and.post-VediC history. 
The Tantiik cult, tor instances, may have older and deeper root., m the son of India 
than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earl ei 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been vmeartncu in other P^rts 1 of • 

continent. Bo the present trend of speculation is tc retard the Indus Valles oij.l action 
as n sort of wodire driven into western India—the whole ot whioh was; still a-thelow 
level of aboriginal darkness (with the possilnc esoeouoaof some parts that migld tia»o 
;m>n to Uio Jv.avidiui, 'light/ lovol,*- -probably by th races and civilisation ot foumei. 
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<h„^!L are iu ,lK i d ? s ^. and of probabilities or oven less than probabilities as to 
L h ?H at ! aad eai ' 1,er £ ^ras uot only of the Indus Valiev but 

and Indo-Aryan people Wo do not know for certainly When 

ia£ rmn a I « f 'i Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immigration 
admitted w« i gh f°rf ra!I y accepted, is still disputed. Aud if immigration bo 
immigration 9nph’n y ’ t0 odmit not one but several successive streams of 
turnings and “sudden ®^P arently ca,l . ed f°V to amount for some of the critical 

nDBjK!»m ,i ( S our anoient historical evolution, will lead to man .- 

unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Rigveda. 

e vidence^tfat Ifi""no«—^pp..ars^o’’seIfe A“ formin .§ t aad iQStl ' u .°. ti , ve j'documenlary- 
einal Dravidian Anri ut^, P a^ a s ? s . et the stage amidst scenes which show the Abori- 
“Five Rive!s S aiffln 1 1b»*r-ann*1 fi ° ht , ia S, for supremacy first in the land of 

Ranee which with i tc *■ _ y 3 *^?' an< » then gradually, beyond the Viudhya 

Indten l Uv^r.tn ^impenetrable forest mantlo, stool as a barrier between Northern 
driven to 'thehHs and 1 ? a T*\ Gradna,| y j wo dad the aborigines cornorned and 
nnntteuntoFv* In eonsM^Brah'e narfc^f' 1 ’ d03C8ndaat \ more or less Aryaaised. still 

r.rr, 3-'«'* y * wo ™“"< ' ■°- Aryan 

or .iron liognutic fusion m of'^ItJ n *'‘ tm- proo^‘“ 

language, culture etc. has been a i ^difr^U S^ 00 '2 

H : rrr f r 

r^ia&JR 

hand, the Diavidian impress on the Arvan svstem is also in ralnv n'lona ,0 °* bei i 
unmistakable. Tie Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated y to 1 ft 

not lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alipp ropes a a it" Aryan but 
losing the individuality of its own esseutial Typo or Pattern andwftlf«n {“a? 1 th« ith ° Ut 
time mak.ng the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essent al i^ 1 ,^'” 
has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryan race and culture-oomnW Th* 
meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and Refill kas 

can, perhaps, bn claimed for the political or national unitvwithVhioll hkte^If * lan 
commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonlymisT thenni^ ? re 

deep and sees only the diversity which Ties ou the surface InL h^l, w *MCh lies 
a veritable chaos of jarring elements of races, langu^Tcastes 
culture which have never known unity before the rlavc ^ , , "V SC9S > soots 
of the British. Of course the introduction, hr latm times of Oie P ° llt , ,oal r *' 8 

Mahammedanism and Christianity-disturbed to some extent the linir 1 nnf?« U f^ 
balance of the Aryo-Drav.dian culture and social system" In fn.lia fcvoi J thS 


i- w , ~ *“ w .f..seuiai s 

dements were m the process of being slowly drawn 


infn fh 


0 sphere of iufluenoe o[ 


what we may call the Genius of India. In other wnrHcT n "• . A - 

cultural assimilation evon of this “militant” I ^ • ^ut sure P 1OO0SS °f 

which had risen as a “revolt’ 1 against orthodox Rin i iP*. lng a P ace * buddhism, 
within—and which dominated the sitaatioD in Frulio ^ i V0 * as a r0V0 ^ ^ rom 

the land of its birth by being eventually atanrtari sov . er ?| ue&turies, ended in 
religion. Jainism and many other old or latter »M. s,an into the parent 

accounts 1 ’ with the same parent religion, and r have thus 8 4 n W 0 d the!r 

peaceably side by side with oue another and with th* ui‘i' '° ^ 0l man ^ C0atunos hviug 
This power of assimilation and co-ordination in u I 

their own contributions and are uarmittaH r a K e ,J0Ua PO^ 0 ots malic 

commonwealth of cultures, has been the Fem^t nf tK hve by sid° as members of a 

power of the Indian culture-complex against qLk y- f ond0rfuI resisting rmd staying 

ed np many an old and glorious civile ,?■. disintegrating focoes as have siaash- 

shown P from facts that this staying poweI h«tZ«n°l A " d l 4 «?“ »» ^ 

of cultural contacts and impacts but also in fi 6 f n '/ evlden( ' 9 , uot , onl ? 'D the realm 
have been many raids into India and invasion* w SOl:lf “ 1 nd , t po1 ™ - 0<les - lil0) ' 0 
travestv of facts to imagine that Indian rlf ?" b be , fore , anJ af ' 01 ' Clinst, but i| is a 
lived and that such invasions -ire typicallv i v ,, ms a ' wa y a been weak anil sheet- 

Sf s ftJtfr! zz. i 

g.ti,,; oi ** .1 m« ijggasei&aftsg sy rs;. 
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during the roign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should bo borne in 
mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culturo for at least three 
thousand years. And it should be remembered further that, when the British in 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had to 
settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan m the South, but mainly 
the Maharatta and Sikh Powers whioh had risen on the rums of the Muhammedan 
Power in India. 


Unitart Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. ¥e possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of tne 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
co, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. Jn 
fater times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As 
we said India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for tho integrity of her sacred 
Ijand. her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible oymbols and 
Erabndiments. But she haB rarely fought for the “State’ as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
bardlv consist with many form of centralised State control. The all-oontrolling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of humau Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com¬ 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
onlv temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being, bo 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell, They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values ana tenden¬ 
cies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive predatory 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Lator, 
BudbiBm and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
sucb values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a oommon disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitsrv military state for purposes of offence and defence. , , ,, ^ , 

Of'the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
i Sam nit as, Braumanas, Aranyakas aDd Upanishadas), the vanous Sri*'as (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (tho Ramayana and Mabavarata), Puranas and Tantras (oui state- 
ment here is Dot anything like fall), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
S of the Puranas recently put’ forth in their behal that tney do conta.n mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronologioa. history beginning with the 
verv earnest timos) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history Loth copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order But of the ideals and &as, practices and institutions of the times we do 
I ncsess a verv full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
: a, hjsti hut this Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed1 ini India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made fiom modem 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and ’’.'Prais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us, m any just meas ure, to understand much less 
appreciate a Civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some o 
greatest heights in this country) which was e Joentially or a different fan d, and can not, 
therefore* ba represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 

. j _ i -l _ n _i. ~ Inner mftw>h at lacf firnnrrhf HR dll' nrGSflDt 


vet not seriously studiod and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we sui 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of ’savage’ mag.o, meaningless ritualism, 
theological twaddle” and erode superstition SuTb by .side with all this we nucj, 
however, the highest philosophy deepest mysticism and purest ethics. There ^ also 
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much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is nearly the 
highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical" times we find that the invasion by Alexandar tho Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would iDgest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness" on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had w*on some of his battles 
in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over" with him. 


Chandbagupta and Asoka 


After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically wont to 
pieces. Chandragupta, wno became the king of Magadha, proved himsolf too powerful 
for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which made him 
I he supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Seleucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and oF tho 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by tho 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandragnpta’s son 
was Bindusara who wan succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), who was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest 1 ulers of men holding, their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of tho moral and 
spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-being. With commend¬ 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power, he exercised that authority and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which had been more or less a local sect in the Gauges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of tho world His edicts also 
show the man. bis ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the oement of the great Mauryya Empire setting into the requisite hardness, indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surgo of 
migration which swept all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable 
portion of North-west India came under their influence. 


Gupta Dynasty 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar c ?pjtal, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Buddhistic religion. Under him the Rushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith °* lts P 0wer - Hot this power fell as another power in 

middle India rose— the Anahra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Uijain would, some 
• j in the minst nf tho _*• , V .1 


time, rise and^ shino ia of m °ving vastness of Indian waters. lu the 

nnr mu of political influence in India was again 

tno Gupta dynasty emerged into power, Samu 
son Chandragupta, greatly distinguished 


beginning of the fourth century 
shifted to Pataliputra in Magadna as 

dragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his _ WU€MiUIIi|fitt|1 
themnelves not only in J , in .' u . e sphere of peaceful and fruitful administration, 
promoting general prosperity ana giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, 
a glorious tribute to which -as paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to 
his testimony, their ^® re vasfc a °d tbeii administration jast, enlightened. 

Towards the end of I .v rmn the White Huns from Central India began 
to pour themselves into inn 11 a ine sun oi the Gupta dynasty set (during whos# regime, 
it should be noted, thore cen a revival ana reconstruction of ancient /Ua-uoa- 

nism and Brahmanioal eul u e ’ evidenced especially by the literature of tho Puran^ * 
but this reviving process • 5 * *--Y largely, a process of quier adaption aud pcftooluf 
assimilation). More ihao a ®of had elapsed after the fall of tho GupU dynasty 
before there rose another grea ana enlightened monarch who could emulate with no 
moan success the greatest 01 me Indian rulers in historical times* -Asoka. Emperor 
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Harsha. who consolidated his authority practically ovor tho whole °. f . Noithwn Indi# 
in the begiDuing of the sevouth century, was famous oqually for his great prowess, 
his high intellectual attainments and for the broad catholicity of his relitpou, outlook. 
In account of his times has been left by a Chinese, Haen Tsung by name. In tha > 
India is still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 


After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India.into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a stato of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose ike 
mushrooms and constant intemeoine strife prevailed. Some outstanding hgures like 
Vikramuditya would occasionally appear on the stage: but such eventswere fewaud 
far between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Chalukyas and Oho as were theL p " a P ° 0 p ^ “'^4^ 
Kashmere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were a so ^u 
with manv vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social mteres . 
But we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event 1 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
in passing was the rise of the Rajput power upon which the mantle of the old caste 
of kshatriyas (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, and which was the chief oppositio 

thut the waves of Mohamedan invasion coming one after another ever since too 

s^coud quarter of the 7th century had to encounter and ultimately bear down, ^azarat. 
Malwa, Aimer, Kanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama ot 
Rajput asoaudenoy-a drama so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism 
. ncrifice for the sacred canse of religion and liberty that tiny have evei since 
lived in human memory as models which future generations of patriots m any country 
might well try to omulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down iu 
I ndia by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that ammatei 
it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi- and Ajmere over-which Pnthvi 
Raj. the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu 

rulers, bad held sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of mde P e “ d 5 “ oe sZblahan 
factors to reckon with in tho days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, 
and Aur.ing.iib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitute 
o», of the proudest anoals in the vast archives of tha Hindu glory m lad. A 
the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted tbe great 
•iriae was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mohammedan Input.was m 
tho seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham¬ 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into> being towards the end of die Ut) 
couturv. Eve.1 this did not moan either a complete or a final subjugation oflmtia 
And there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power foil not because Rs resistan e 
,--as weak and its opposition timid, but because it did not posscss sufficient compaot- 
m-ss. and its bravery and heroism in tho field was not backed by adequate an , 
stratec, and disoudino in diplomacy, planning and preparation. . 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous look o 
political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means u a i m po r taut and ba ” ® a ^ 
t was not a ‘'dark ' Age. In the Gupta period aud iu the centuries before, and afte. 
L' X promss of soci 1, cultural and r, ; 

tv, 0 i,i vwl>i *.:h«ne of social eooiwmy (involving as it did ths four vsrtttfr 

EtJj ' a# hat Asbranu or “itagmf boiojj transformsd through a 

nroecss of adaptation assimilation and multiplication ,whioh made society move 

iiitnjipretiensivi! and at the same time more complex. The influence or Buddlusm, 
ir.l i and that of tho Mongoloid races also led to adaptations assinnlaUot^ 
iu many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and tnst tnficms 
lho gradual assimilation of Rudlism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import 
anoo Tho Vcdto roll "ion survived but it was tunsformod. The Purauas and Tan.r.is 
renewed und ravu °n now expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain oi 
literature art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 

mutauhvsius. these centuries w?r ; also productive of fruits that were and stn 

are of the uveatosi interest arid value. Great poota liko Kalidas and Bhavabhu-i, and 
».-oat philosophers like Sluinfcavaoharyya and Ramanuja and also other picnoers ami 
masters in fields formed r* of mn of genius and talents which stowed 

fimi yii age. of political dis-eqnihbrmm and confusion in India was yet not necessary 
an ii^e of'cultural (htirwwion aud darkness and social disruption. The soul ol India 
■ : owd, fruition to its best advantage in spila of her troubled ncTrucs. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, tho Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and oxocu- 
j l on, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
*j ,ce ' Jjayanagar in the South, those of Pratab, Shivaji and the Peshwns in the west (wo 
uo not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
neaas and challenge the authority oft he greatJMoslem emperors. Under that authority, 
too, there nourished many great Hindu administrators, Ministers, governors, generals and 
nnanciers. In short, during the Mohammedan era tho Hindu genius was not at its best 
mu it was not quite decadent. 


The Mohammedan Rule 

f Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
r, :L * k:I , ’ • Della from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
of thofr idnn£n rS not remain 1161,0 as foreigners. India was tbe laud 

thev did nnV P rRnro^^f ld fhn‘ U0 tb °i SC by Ch engis Kiian or Nadir Shah were rare and 
badlv 1 noubT from thl c ™ rse of 6 ^nts. India suffered, and sometimes 

some *of the Moliammod^i? , e ,!i ects °f, t } ie » conquerinf; ardour and proselytising zeal of 

Z'J-uSfOSHSttJA %g£. T ; IT ""' h ,<«**• ,»< 

the Hindus and telmana », J 

to breed a consciousness of community of interests in , fltafar 

There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and indo-Ary^ “,)(, / ! 1 

and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion 'bvthe' othn? 
The religions touohed and oven blended with each other at fh«; . 6 P tnor * 

e g, in lufism and Vedantm mysticism. They also met and'ovnWj JtS S* 
“shrme to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring tlieir 
home go. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindustani) was evolved between 3 thr* 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature The iVlrSJ 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also •• ,V-I 
of very fine results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and Jcommerce of the whni > 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attorni t 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutuh anil 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such ina^f -r- 
ful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of the country wr* 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy—down to thu 
autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs—*like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West-never unlearnt the are of fkhtimr and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability* like Shivaii 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby lie cold implement his high political asD ra- 
tmns. It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed 
'hat rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikb Pow ^g and also of the'kini- 
doms of Hyaer Ali ana the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India in its 
T iae to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them 
la 1599, during the reign of Queen Elisabeth, some merchants of kmdon form 1 
an association for the purpose of uade with India, and this association was - rail ed a 
™ya! charter of inoo.poiatiom At first this Company was purely a tradinfSrn 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Emum* aud^adm'"!?- 
tenug its affairs in thethree the BoaH n^ ioh , W0re at tirst independent ol the 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home In course of time 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating Jits growing and 
extensive trade in India, ace of the French, rivalry and intrigue anil tho 

prevailing political ^nircby r *n< unrest in the land, it established military garrson 
Of dofenoe whioh sxo ‘•ecame involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. 11 (AtnTZ? bat , tles 10 Madras and in Bengal, which 

iatsed a trading ownpW® J&g!' » political Power in India. Fnrnrh intrigue 

jadBd and French pWL h - ed &" 11 in India. ° Qa of the most decisive 

oattio fought was the battle f Pleym 1757. The battle was won with the aid of 

fl'thfu] native battalions, a- mm the active or passive support of the 
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, J . Urv ,„n nf the uufdrtunate young Nawab of Hongal. It is worthy 

generals and noblemon of the unto at ^ fa and o{ton its i n fl ue nco and 

of note that the path of British su P^“ a t ' y oth til : ngS) with the consent, alliance and 
prestige abroad, has boon pa ®. • y ri . t* w'is so even during the critical , 
willing co-operation o: the Na®y^d.a_ It ^ the battle of Plassoy. It 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, .. . t n rea t War. The machinery of 

was again so during the “ordeal of the last Great time to time modified 

lira, I7M 

!-■ .'-V , .Jir« 

ofladia was thbVSroWHiiw The functions of the Government of 

ernor-Genora was r “° yi ?hwwi But its responsibilities aro to the Crown 

India are wide and lts r ff„f““ t jested 0 Tan elective popular basis. There have been 

and the Parliament. It has not rested on an p f nQ emept a3 regards 

«>• ** «• >“• * ““ 8 “ 

ass 3 staa'A SSKscswrs £ jsSbEULZ 

determined by the Parliament alone, not conforming ^ functiou though it 
And the Government of India Act of iJ l y ’ VmoJettons Iv a rec.nt Parlla- 

has been, apparently, broadened and amplified By ft0 Act 

mentary Statute, did^not meet- the established in the provinces, where the 

dy..rchy or a Kind of dual responsi • 1 J *?., ti Ministers (not responsible however 
•‘nation-building subjects were transier e “reserved”. In practice the 

to the legislatures), whilst the more wfMrJmt ^I^Sointed by, held office under 

transference of cer^in subjects to Ministers (who w 1 ^ Uttle more than a 

the pleasure of, and were jesponsiMe to the u°« m ri>naeq . eno0 . more oum- 

complication of the administrative mac y 00r .tinued W remain unitary under the 
brous and expensive. The Central Gover “f e 1 n . ntra j w0r e expanded with non-offl- 
schome The legislative bodies, bo: 1 P^l^coSIS-uSion or even for obstruction in 
cial majorities, hut this placed P 0 w® r > libera | s proceeded to wort the scheme, tho 
the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the libeia s proc ^ National Congress, 

main body of nationalist forces, afl‘ P . : under the guidance of Mr C. R* 
would not fust oven look at it. But some U • * to the present Congress 

Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swarajboi£ provincial and 
Parliamentary Party was formea whichentered the n( / a little emba- 

central, in telling numbers and by ita °J*“ k of day to day administration. In somo 
rrassmeut to those entrusted with f0I ft { ime _ Generally, however, 

provinces it was even abb) to wreex y** - j according to official apprecia- 
the system lias worked, of the All-White 

Ron. We need not in particular refer w. .w ™wow?™ , ibl . TalB rofo8ed 

Statutory Simon Commissson, to wll ' c ,b ® ,0 “ ideology was becoming bolder 

to lead tLoi. co-opeiation. MeanwM* tha/SSon otto goal of India 

d«y by d». andth# !. jjjgj ' J SSatiSi SSI di H&fi ■ w 

eoaaplete fndepuodenoe or P Qr “* b u»A erfi hiu ot Mahatma Gandhi who has teon 
to create "sanctions under tho leadership 01 nanaima wa»» # . fabla idea 

n Jly at the helm of Correas n.^ihi aft-i oonolndinr what is known 

was broached 0 late ; ho^th^Gat^ aft^o^nmn^ ^ ^ 

"l^aS^o/Xt tty ’fell short of the Congress d«ntoi And the Congress 
again wiihdrow its offer of co-operation. 



India In Home Polity 


Introduction 

The year 1936 ended with Indian Nationalism as represented by 
the Indian National Congress renewing the fight against the Imperi.i- 
Electoral bs® t * mt ca Pti V0 un der new conditions. Tlie 

Fight* Government of India Act of 1935 has beeu imposed 
upon a sullen people. The demoralisation seemed eoiu- 
.. plete, evidenced by the failure of the Civil Disobe¬ 

dience Movement started in 1932 that had rocked the life of the 
people and of the Government, and unsettled many habits of thought 
and conduct. The Act bristled with all the safeguards that the 
ingenuity of human wit could devise ; and the ruling classes of 
.Britain felt that for at least a few decades to come they had so pro- 
'.V that Indian men and women could be allowed to function 

within tne frame-work of the new constitution with the steel-frame if 
the British bureaucracy intact, encased with the cement and lime, the 
brick and mortar of a new brand of constitutionalism upholding the 
structure of Anglo-Indiau relations. 

The facade was impressive. The electorate had been allowed to 
jump from seven millions to thirty six to thirty-seven millions, women 
for the first time participating ; a Ministry of elected 
Imps live members, mostly if not exclusively Indiau, responsible 

rac#d * to an elected legislature, would hold charge of most of 

the activities of Government that touched the life of 
the average man and woman in his or her daily avocations and 
anxieties : it would be able to expand and extend the social services 
that the necessities of a foreign rule had kept starved ; it would be 
able to bring health and education to the primary units of this continent 
of 7,00,000 villages ; _ it would or could rescue the peasant from the 
clutches of the Mahajan, the Sakukar, and set him on his foot and 
start him on a new life of hope and equalised opportunity ; it would 
or could humanize the conditions of the life of the industrial worker 
whom mechanized industrialism, its statistics and academic formula?, 
had been used to characterize as hands” ; it would teach the police¬ 
men to behave as the servants of the people, because ’‘law and order” 
would be in charge of a minister answerable to the legislature and 
ultimately answerable to tie sovereign people. But when one stopped 
a little inside this structure he found that over wide areas of legisla¬ 
tive and executive power and practice, the writ of the Ministry would 
not run ; that safeguards, sp cial . responsibilities, discretion, and indi¬ 
vidual judgment or lrresponsioile authority stood guard over these. 
All these the people were assured were set up there to help over the 
stile of transition, to train the people to an appreciation of their place 
in the scheme of Britain s imperial economy, and to train them to a 
sense of responsibility m a world where the rule of the people tor 
the people by the people were in danger of attack from dictatorship' 
4 
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of the right and left. The observer and the Indian observer at that 
found no consolation at this imperial concern. The original injustice 
of the arrangement rankled in hearts that had lost faith, and that 
thought it an insult that a constitution for their country should be 
framed by men who by no standard of equity and justice could be 
accepted as competent to decide the pace of India s journey to 

autonomy in Government. Against this loss of faith the ruling autho¬ 

rity has always protested ; the suggestion of insult and affront has 
always been denied ; the suspicion of bad faith was repudiated as 
causeless. Many of these contentions may be conceded, for it was no 
part of the English technique of government to often fussily or 
roughly assert the claims of prestige. 

One of the best of these technicians, Sir John Anderson, the 
Governor of Bengal, in his last speech as Chancellor of the University 
of Calcutta sought to assuage feelings by drawing 
attention to a contrast between the old and the new, 
between the old leadership that the British bureaucracy 

had supplied and the new leadership that the people 

will have to throw up from among themselves, and the conditions that 
had favoured or will favour that contrast. For more than a century 
and a half extraneous and outside influences have sometimes inspired, 
sometimes restrained, sometimes provoked leaders among the people 
to act as enthusiastic propagators, or interpreters or eastern adaptors 
of Western ideas, or as ardent reformers chafing at the slow progress 
of change, or “as rebels against the conception of external authority in 
any form". This external or extraneous influence that had been 
the stimulus or focus of contention or interest was under the new 
constitutional changes going to be withdrawn, and the' people must 
from on now fend for themselves. And though the words seemed to 
be stating a historical fact, tendency, and development, there was in 
them a hint of challenge to the people. 

u No doubt there will be a tendoncy to keep the stimulus alive, to search and 
scrutinise the activities of future governments, for some trace of the hidden hand of 
external authority ; but such tendencies will not bring any nearer to solution the 
problems of health, education ami economic well-being for which a remedy will be 
domanded by the people from the governments responsible to themselves. Ihe things 
that matter are no longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be sought ui a 
concession to be wrested ; they are to be devised and constructed by those among 
the people who aspire to leadership. The days of leadership against something are 
passing and the call will be for leadership to something/’ 

The ruen of vision and insight among the people understood anti 
accepted this implied challenge and invitation to test the opportunities 
offered to Indian talent to build up the new India on 
foundations broad-based on the feelings, the interests 
and the understanding of the people. As representative 
of the self-respect of the nation the All-india National 
Convention declared its irreconcilable conflict with ‘external authority" : 

“Thu Convention declares that the Indian people do not recognise the ri^ht of 
any external authority to dictate the political and economic structure of India. 

And as representative of the constructive genius of Indian 
Nationalism Mahatma Gaudhi said* The real need of India is 
to be free to assume the responsibility of its own government , 
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By participation in the elections for the Provincial Assemblies, the 
Indian National Congress came forward to test the possibilities 
said to have been secured to the people by the Government of India Act 
of 1935 by assuming responsibility for the government of the country. 
By its Election Manifesto adopted at the meeting of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee and sanctioned by it on the 22nd August 1936, it was 
made clear that the purpose of sending Congressmen to the legislatures 
was to combat it and seek to end i 1 ; to resist the attempt of British 
imperialism to consolidate its position in the country by securing the 
more intimate co-operation of the “stake-holders” in Indian society to 
intercept the tendency of the “Communal” Award” and other fissiparoua 
arrangements to work their ^ whole evil in disintegrating united 
efforts for national freedom. 

The logic of these declarations and purposes would lead Congress 
men to accept ministerial responsibility under the hated Act with 
a view to keep out m^n of other ideas aud swearing 
otiicr^ ideologies from the seats of the mighty. At 
the Faizpur session of the Congress held iu the last 
week of last year the recognition of this logic was 
The tactics underlying this policy has exercised the mind 
of observers of Indian political trends and tendencies. The plainest 
of interpretations suggested has been that a minority in the Congress who 
looked to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as leader of their thoughts and ideo¬ 
logies were for a flat refusal of office ; for this was and could be tho 
only logical conclusion of the Congress Election Manifesto. The constitu¬ 
tion that stood rejected, that was to be combated and put an end to, 
could be done none of these things by accquiescing in its vetoes and 
its many named and unnamed limitations A British publicist, Mr. 
Brailsford, put the origin and processes of this constitution iu words 
that could not be bettered. 

“From first to last Indian self-respect had been ignored by the Imperial Power. 
It prepared the mind of India to receive this constitution by two years of brutal 
coercion. It would discuss it only with hand-picked delegates’ of its'own choosin 
It persisted with its cwn Draft after the Moderates themselves had rejected it. 1 

l -Tlie constitution was imposed on a nation that rejects it. Its sanction is merely 
our tanks and our bombing planes. Nothing is changed in a .relationship that rests 
upon conquest”. 

The majority in tho Indian National Congress while feeling all 
these, and more intensely, maintained that if the constitution be a sham 
the best way to show it up was by an attempt to work 
Hands Forced a section of these acted under the impulse of tho 

DebSfe unspoken thoughts that with all its defects the cons i- 
tution could be worked to yield certain urgent improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of the material existence of the people that 
could no longer be delayed without permauent injury to the interests of 
the future generations. The conflict of these ideas.rendered the tactics 
of the Indian National Congress during the election fight lacking in 
the directness that characterized the speeches of Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru as he flow and ran against time and space from one end of 
the country to the other. 

Thus when the battle for votes joined, the Indian National Con- 
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gross sought the suffrages of the people on the Programme that repu- 
diatcd the competence of external authority to mould 
,. part *« , to . and direct India’s political evolution ; the fundamental 
the Electoral b , cm of poverty a nd unemployment ; the basic 

demands implied in the "Fundamenta Rights Resolution 
passed at the Karachi Congress (1931) and the Agrarian 
accepted at the Lucknow Congress (April, 1936) were a |' in ° orpoI ^M 
in the Congress Election Manifesto. January, 1937 saw the mass mind 
of India stirred out of its pathetic contentment by alarms and 
excursions of this great electoral fight. Facing the Congress Pa y 
stood varied interests, communal and class, that read in thc eroc g^ 
of the Congress Party strong with faith, and with itrength J A ! b ^ P 
years of fight with the bureaucracy, a threat and a danger to their 
own safety^; and they organized themselves under impromptu names and 
wYth radical programmes* to canalise the rising temper and organ sed 
feeling of the country. The landlords in certain provinces and other 
“stake-holders” took the initiative in these activities. The National 
Agriculturist Party in the United Provinces,. theUnionistandthe 
United Parties in the Punjab, the Sindh Unionists and .the United 
Party in Sindh, the Justice and the Peoples Parties in Madras may 
be regarded as representative of these efforts at organisation One 
curious fact in this connection may be mentioned. In Bengal no 
landlord party as such emerged into public view, though individually 
many Zamindars stood on behalf of the Congress, the Muslim League 
and the Proja Parties. 

Of these the Justice Party in Madras founded by Dr. I.JM. 
Nair and Thyagaraja Chetty had worked the Montagu constitution 
y a nd consolidated its position in the interests of a section 
Justice Parly 0 f tbe pe0 ple. The party is an out-growth of the tion- 
in Madra* Brahmin movement in Madras which flashed out of the 
irritation and resentment against Brahmin supremacy, 
and of their monopoly of the professions and services. Ihe leade J® 
of the party, lb. majority of th™, 

aristocracy of the province, aristocracy not of birth but of weaim 
Twonty years back when the party was inaugurated it leaned on the 

Britiah bureaucracy aod opposed the extension of re8p °"^ e , j 
mpn f t 0 the country ; it was against the popular movement as a a 
|T use it was led by the Brahmins ; it feared that political power 
Wd n tfYrallv gli/c into the hands of the Brahmins, helpiug to 

further strengthen their position. The non-co-operation 
gross with the Montagu constitution afforded ffiJl 

I unity to cantor* ihe whiD-hand of the administration, it was nopcu 
and expected that the exercise of this power would wean away the 
party from flirtation with the British bureaucracy fa whose handa 
wore securely placed reins of power and patronage j it was behevej 
that they would awaken to an appreciation of the fact that the rafl 

interests of the country lay in working out a ^"^^X^exYec- 
the warring interests. We cannot say that that hope and that expec 

tutioa have been fulfilled. 

In Maharaatra the Democratic Swaraj Party came forward *o oppose 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

It is an irony of politics that this party associated 
with tho name of Lokatnanya Balawantrao Iilak should 
have found itself ranged against the Congress. Un me 
eve of the special Congress at Calcutta which sanctioned 
and ratified tho Non-co-operation Movement in 1J-W. 
Lokatnanya left tho field of his mundane activities, leaving ul9 P 
of “responsive co-operation” as a legacy to his countrymen. 15 
followers built on this theory the policy of working the Montap 
constitution for all that it was its worth. And though they, bowed to \c 
decision of the special Congress, they could not put their heart in the 
Non-co-operation movement. And when Desbandhu Chittaranjan l as 
and Pandit Matilal Nehru organised the Swaraj Party with its pro¬ 
gramme of council entry with a view to fight the Government with 
instruments forged on the constitutional anvil, the members ot theLjemo- 
cralic Swaraj Party threw its whole weight on its side. The bwaraj l ar y 
did not or could not accept and work out to the logical consummation ol 
their policy,—acceptance of Ministry and capture of the seat ot 
power. Public opinion was not prepared to tolerate this opeu repu¬ 
diation of one of the basic principles and policies of the Non-co- 
operation programme. The Mahratta Nationalists were prepared to 
bide their time and work for the day when the Ministry will be accepted 
by and on behalf of the Congress. The decisiou of the Congress to enter 
the councils, enlarged by the Government of India Act of 1935, on its 
own account and not by proxy as in the case of the Swaraj I arty was 
hailed by the Mahratta Nationalists as a long delayed return of tho 
prodigal of political India to sanity and to the path of realistic politics 
But the silence and indecisiou of the Congress with regard to 
acceptance of office in the Provincial Assemblies where it commanded 
a decisive majority seems to have been the main reason wny the 
Democratic Swaraj Party formed itself ranged against the Congress in 
tho election fight. The interpretation that tries to explain, this ditlerence 
between fellow-workers as due to any ideological or social conflict is 
no more than a facile refusal to face history aud understand tho 
forces that align political groupings. 


The Liberal Party has had a life of twenty years only as a distinct 
entity, and even in its youth, as years count, it has been showing signs 
of old age. In its ranks are to be found some of the 
Liberal most outstanding men of India, men not all ripe of 

Party years as of experience ; the days of its powers are 

gone, if there could be any power in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, tolerated in a country subject to 
alien domination ; the days of its influence either in thought or in 
conduct is unfelt and unappreciated in India to-day. When tne 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report on constitutional changes waB presented to 
the Indian public there was no Liberal Party in the country. The 
Indian National Congress hold the allegiance of the educated comm uni¬ 
tv who differed little in political princip! es and activities ; an Anglo- 
Indinn caper, the Pioneer, described the unity the “Moderate and 
tim “hnm'h- thrower”—a nexus ran through all the expressions of political 
dk content and resentment. It was the Montagu-Oholmaford Report 
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that divided the country on ideological lines. A special session of the 
Indian National Congress was held in Bombay in 1918 with Sayyid 
Hasan Imam of Bihar as president to discuss this Report and pass opinion 
on it, and lay down lines of policy to advance Indian political interest 
in the circumstances of the day wheu the adversity of the last great 
war seemed to have made the ruling authorities in all countries 
susceptible to appeals made on bahalf of the self-determination of 
nations and all the idealisms that upheld the human spirit to live 
through that crisis of human history. The Congress declar d that the 
Montagu constitution “was inadequate unsatisfactory .'and disappointing ; 
i the implication to the majority being that it was unacceptable. Ihe 
question whether with all its defects and drawbacks it should be 
worked was left hanging. The mood was ono of denunciation best 
expressed in the words of Mrs. Annie Besant that the constitutional 
changes proposed by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Samuel 
Montagu and Governor General Lord Chelmsford, were ‘'ungenerous for 
England to offer and unworthy for India to accept” This attitude 
was unacceptable to the “elders” of the Congress, elders most of 
them in years, some of them in service rendered to the cause. Of 
them the most prominent were Surendra Nath Banerjee, Dinsnaw 
Edulji Wachlia, Bhupendra Nath Bose. Most of them had during 
interviews with Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford promised 
support to the scheme which was boing built up in the inner circle 
of the British bureaucracy, helped by the Round Table Organis¬ 
ation of British imperialists. ^As soon as the Report appeared, 
these leaders hastened to give a “lead” to the people—Ihe lend being 
a call for the acceptance of the scheme of Diarchy. The signatories to the 
“Memorandum of the 19” submitted to Lord Chelmsford by 19 mem¬ 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council, with two or three honourable 
exceptions, lined themselves up behind the Montagn-Chelmsford Report, 
forgetful of the principles and policies that they had supported in that 
Memorandum. These developments were followed naturally by 
the emergence of the Liberal Party in India with a separate 
party organisation—the National Liberal Federation of India.. The 
members of this party except in Madras supplied the principal 
Ministers to the major provincial governments under the Montagu 
dispensation. And when the call came to them to justify their politi¬ 
cal principles, they traced the descent of these to mid-19th century 
Liberalism a6 it had evolved in Britain and the West, and aa.it had 
spread into India with British methods of administration and enlighten¬ 
ment. Individualism, the right of individual to the fullest development 
of his personality in personal life, laissex-fcure in ecouomic life, and 
the reduction of the State to “evanescene”—these were the credos of 
that time. As long as industrialism was able to swell, wealth and ex¬ 
pand empires there was none to question the validity and truth of 
this philosophy either in the West or in the East. 

But as and when this source of plenty seemed to dry up, it failed 
Its Social to influence the thought or advance the interests _ of 

F hiloiophy any large body of people. Doubts and hesitations 

appeared to assail men and women who mould social habits and 
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practices. This diailluaionmeut ia responsible for the decadance of Liber¬ 
alism all the world over. Individualism and laissez-faire are to-day 
stigmatized as anarchy ; and more rigid discipline and control 
over these are said to be the need of the hour. It is these deve¬ 
lopments in the region of intellect and of material' life that have 
disrupted the foundations on which Liberalism was reared. It is 
difficult to say whether the Liberal Party in India has weakened as a 
result of such a re-orientation in’ our country. As a political party it 
refused to be compressed into the new mould of national organisation 
that has emerged since Mahatma Gandhi stepped into the leadership 
of the country. Thev stand to-day amid the evolving life of India 
as witnesses to the traditions that built up the Indian National 
Congress traditions that have to-day touched deeper springs of life and 
interests. The Liberal Party in India have thus retired from active 
participation in activities that are remaking India : and they are con¬ 
tent to act as monitors in our political life, if we are to trust to the 
words of the most eminent of the thought-leaders amoug them, the Rt. 
Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri: 




It may be that the days of our power are gone but the days of our I'ufluonon 
by no means are gone. Wo are not without power of warning against ciaturer n f 
advising in difficulties and of pointing out the way to safety. Those thiugs warm, i 
always , and now that we are totally free of all temptations to consult the llolli., 
booth, now that we can look faots in tho face, we can, more than any other j, nn 
in the political life of India, speak the truth, as we see it without fear ” 1 on 


It is this feeling more than any other that was responsible for the 
Liberal Party as a party deliberately keeping themselves aloof fm,„ 
the last electoral fight. 


In Bengal ‘‘Communal Award” stood in the way of all chauces of 
organising coherent political parties. Communal alignment were easy 
_ . to arrange, and this short-cut to political power afforded 

r T"T opportunities to political opportunists to exploit all the 
^ methods of detailed delusion for misleading an innocent 
electorate. Religion in danger was a handy cry 'tn 
raise; the revival of Muslim Raj after wanderiug in the Wilderness 
for near about a century and a half was a prospect that appealed to 
the most inflammable sentiments of the community. The Muslim 
electorate was approached by three groups—the Muslim League the 
Krishak Proja (leasant-Tcnant) Party, and an unattached group of 
Independents. The Muslim League appealed on a programme of 
regeneration that talked of the entire regeneration of seveifty million 
Muslims, the foundation of the new structure being the special 
privilege and task of the educated classes, tho capitalists 
and landholders . e Knshak-Proja Party came out with a full- 
blooded radical programme of economic reconstruction of the province 
dominated by the Permanent Settlement of land revenue ; it demanded 
the abolition of the^aminders who as intermediaries, as “farmers” of 

revenue had fro “ h >3 arrangement associated with the 

name of Lor<<*<£*""* hi'« • « did profess | ig aervict) to nM . aaum , 
tin removal of political discontents m the province, such as the release 
of deteuues, internees aud political prisoners. Its Jehad against the 
/mmindery system appeal'd in a special manner to the peasantry must 
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of whom were Muslima, the majority of Zamindars being Hindus. When 
these two facts are placed side by side, the class-conscious programme 
of the Party could easily with a little manipulation be transformed 
into a communally conscious vendetta. The Communal _ Award did 
leave no chance to men who by inclination and training bad tran¬ 
scended the prejudices and antipathies of caste and creed to > stand before 
the (lectoratc seeking its suffrage on principles and policies other than 
communal - no '‘local option” was allowed. Muslim Nationalists vhose 
Nationalism was beyond cavil and beyond doubt had to append 
their names to programmes many of the items °f wh !°h 
rcnellant to their convictions, and antagonistic to the traditions 
S P n blic life to which they had sworn allegiance, and for which they 
had suffered and sacrificed. The majority of the Muslim candidates 
belonged to what in modern political parlance would be called the 
“bourgeoisie”; and the fortunes of the electoral contest turned more on 
personal considerations than on political principles and Pollies, except 
hi one 01 two constituencies where Zaminders and tenants c ashed, the 
most outstanding example of it being the fight between Khawjah Sir 
Nazimuddin, leader of the Muslim League in Bengal and Moulavi 
Fnzlul Huq, leader of the Krisbak-Proja Party. 

In the Punjab the Unionist Party, though predominantly Muslim. 

- ir JSsr * 

In the professional men, the products of modern education and 

Punjab industrialism. The predominance of the Muslim elec¬ 

torate was secure and the Moslem intelligentsia were a 
_;,] e o roa ke and comcact group, so that appeals to Muslim separatism 
were felt to be unnecessary and were not raised as loudly as in Benga . 
E ® programme of economic ideology contrasting with that o. 

her had dice of a trial of strength in the Punjab But this is a 
J 0 : tnp ‘ i iafie in the development, and the interpretation seems to 
which “ogS-ted1 that parties like the Mom.Ifed Dm ted 
„ r'Ves in the Punjab were only a “convenient device to meet Hie 
n ted force of rising nationalism in defence of the new Act winch 
effectively protects their own vested interests as well as the intern . 

(A Imperialism « ,j * British Government has 

R* CommO'.al Awanl of lie^ . consi( i e rati«n M 

«*"• Uen .treed by leader, of MoSim society lor 

Muilim almost the last hundred years. In successive volumes ■ i 
polilJ the “Indian Annual Register”— the two volumes dealing 
with affairs in 1936—attempts have been made to under- 
i . d r.tnlain the genesis of this separatist tendency that by the 
Government of India Act of 1935 has stereotyped the “organ-sed segre- 
nF -vtro'o in India iu the name of religion. Keligiou lias 
ISS given a*'vote value” at a time when two contradictory trends 

' n k • htoe taming maesifioation of loyaltie* among the reli^sus 

' . ' I , ■ '.hIouii cinickynei) by the Comtanuai Award which gives 

c'.eirc'Jiiitiej-i to wluf.a dim Mong, Y ^ Muslim, »kh or 

Sit S Ot antagonism •• * 
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Even foreign observers have been struck by the development indi¬ 
cated by the words quoted above. And the intensification of communal 
feeling has touched every department of life, poisoning social 
relations among the component communities of India, In the region 
of politics, the All-India Muslim League and the All-India 
Muslim Conference have been thrown out as representing Muslim 
feeling and protecting and advancing Muslim interests. In the terrai- 
mnology of modern politics the distinction between the two organisa¬ 
tions may be that between Left and Right; The Muslim League is 
representative of the English educated Muslim middle class; while 
the All-India Muslim Conference represents the conservative element. 
I5oth swear by the 1 separate” interest of their community in the 
country, separate in religion, social life, and political interests, 
ihese separate interests are to be advanced by “separate considera¬ 
tion” to be accorded for their protection and advancement. Since the 
community ceased to supply rulers to the country, it ha 9 been nursing 
this feeling, and the British Government have not been able to do 
anything to restore balance to it:; on occasions short-sighted adminis¬ 
trators have thought it necessary to encourage the Muslim section of 
the population to nurse this separate conceit as a “native counterpoise 
to Hindu interests”, as a drag on the too forward Hindu community 
that had taken the lead in developing those forces that wrp^f 
political power from unwilling hands. 


And, as the British have been showing signs of retreating from the 
outward exercise of State power iu India, ambitions and aspirations 
lying in the sub-conscious region of community life have 
‘"of it. struggled to public view each with their claims to a 

ETolution separate partnership in the division of the spoils. The 

theoretic rulerahip of fudia or parts of it had lain in Mus¬ 
lim hands when the British erupted into the country ; it was from a 
Mughal Emperor at Delhi that Clive got the Dewany of Bengal 
Behar and Orissa. So it was natural for dreamers in the Muslim 
community and every community has it3 dreamers thinking more of 
ancient glories than of present duties, dreaming of restoring ancient 
privileges and powers-to think that “the heritage” of the British 
in India should fall naturally into hands from which it had slipped in 
absence of '^derahip supported and strengthened 

their claims to it by broadcasting their special position as the “gate¬ 
keeper of I udia, as members of an invisible empire that stretched 
from the Punjab to the Atlantic. The conservatives among Indian 
Muslims may have feel ug a that they were “guests” in India who had 
outstayed tlieir . ' that feeling was not nor could it bo 

more than a P a9Sl “f J, h ° demoralisation following the failure 

of what British historians call the Sepoy Mutiny” did not take long 
t > be thrown • >8 illustrated in the life and work 

of the generation Of Miwhm leaders of whom Sir Sayyid Ahrnmad of 
Aligarh was the “® 3 L rep J*®f“ te tive fi *ure. When the Indian National 
( ongxess started . r * an d Men of {insight and farsight both 

among the rnlers a , d saw in the first stirrings of life gener¬ 

ated by it, promises of developments that would help India to resume 
5 
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UntO herself the powers of the State from alien hands, Sir Sayyid 
Ahmraad hastened to put in claims on behalf of his section of the 
Muslim Community—claims that’are reminiscent of Muslim‘rule inTodia. 
In course of a speech delivered at a meeting of his co-religionists at 
the Kaisar Bagh at Lucknow in 1888 he uttered words that had a pro¬ 
phetic significance : 

“We the Mohammedans are those who ruled India for six or seven hundred years. 
From our hands the government was taken by the English. Is tho Indian Govern¬ 
ment so foolish as to suppose that in seventy years we have forgotten all our 
grandeur and all our Empire ?” 

The government of the day under Lord Dufferin encouraged this 
conceit and this pretension ; as a publicist of those days said that 
" the key-note of this estrangement (between Hindus and Muslims) 
was struck by no less a personage than the late Viceroy of India 
(Lord Dufferin/ 1 . Replying to a farewell address presented by the 
Mahommedau Central National Association of Calcutta, his lordship 
mud ! 

“In any event, be assared, Gentlemen, that I highly value those marks of 
sympathy and approbation which you have been pleased to express in regard to the 
I'enerul administration of the country. Descended as you are from those who 
formerly oooupied suoh a commanding position in India, you are exceptionally able 
to understand the responsibility attaching to those who rule.” 


The traditions built up by Sir Sayyid Ahmad influence, conduct, and 
inspire thoughts and feelings even at the present day. The immediate 
fellow-workera and followers of the founder of the 
L«ua Anglo-Oriental College occupied a dominant position and 
exercised a dominant influence on the evolution of socio¬ 
political life, on the cultural renaissance of the Muslim 
commuoity even to tho times of Lord Minto when the Minto-Morley 
constitutional changes put a coping stone to the structure of Muslim 
separatism in the country. And one among the Muslim public men 
of those days, the late Nawab Moshin-ul-Mulk, Secretary of the Moham¬ 
medan Educational Conference, laid the lines of policy and activity 
on which Muslim polity in India move by the inertia of centuries- 
old habits. The agitation started in Bengal against the partition 
scheme of Lord Cur/.on developed out of a specific grievance into 
demand for *Swaraj ,, 1 and Anglo-Indian state-craft could not think of 
erecting a better barrier against this onslaught than this recognition of 
the special needs and interests of tho Muslim community in India, not 
enwily reconcilable or almost irreconcilable with the common interests 
of the country. The outcome of these developments was the All- 
Judia Muslim League which held its first e :ssion in 1906 at Dacca in 
Bengal, the greatest Muslim populated province in India and the 
dflDalation to Lord Minto headed by His Highness the Aga Khan, 
a command performance the Jate Moulana Mohammed Aii called it, 
,/ave voice to separatist .sentiments on behalf of the community. The 
most modern-educated Muslim leaders came forward to give a lead to 
tins development fraught with danger to the unity and integrity of 
I id,a, the .logical consequence of wh i e h Wft8 the setting up of social 
u, ; l political enclave in tho heart of tie, country that refused to 

t rlf™ 0f - Cu, omon nationality in India As 
Ji<sident of the Amritsar s.^sioc of the All-India Muslim League, 
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Sayyid Ali Imam of Behar elucidated the reasons why special consi¬ 
deration was claimed by and should be accorded to his community: 

“As a community the Mohammedans contribute largely to the defence of the 
Empire, and have also the weight of Pan-Islamic relation to enhance the value of 
their position in India”. 

That mind still works ; particularistic demands have becom 1 more 
strident and insistent. “Loyally and faithfully” to use the words of the 
Thr Muslim League Parliamentary Manifesto, “has the League 

1 * 0 ^ 1 . been acting according to the original purposes and 

Minority fundamental principles of Muslim polity as they were 

registered in 1906 and 1912”. The Lucknow Pact 1916, 
to quote the same manifesto, “was not the last word on the question 
of adjustment of political differences between Hindus and Mussalmans” ; 
nor was it “even intended or could be so considered in the new cir¬ 
cumstances that arose and developed since then.” The statement with 
which the Chairman of the All-India Muslim Conference, the Aga 
Khan, opened the meeting of the Executive Board on the 16th Febru¬ 
ary, 1936, contained words th t declared their “Indianness”, and at 
the same time harped on the fact of their being a minority—“a mino¬ 
rity and at that, weak minority.” The President of the Khilafat 
Conference held in Calcutta on the 4th January, 1936, Nawab Habib- 
ulla of Dacca discussed the fundamental political objective of Indian 
Muslims, in course of which he said : 


“We have no use for a system of Imperium in imperio. But equally we cannot 
allow the freedom and unity of India to mean in praotice the political subjection, 
economic exploitation and cultural submersion of 80 millions Indian Mussalmans who 
constitute what Sir Bijoy Chand Mahatab aptly ‘terms a community and a race 
within a race, a sub-nation within a sub-continent. The political individuality 
of Indian Muslims must be reoognised in any scheme of national self-government or 
Swaraj, 


Indian statesmanship, Hindu and Muslim, has not been able to 
reconcile the inner contradiction .that lies iu the heart of Indian 
Muslim polity as expressed in the quotations given above 
C Needed ,n from stateraents and . speeches of leading Muslim public 
men. When Mr. Jinnah speaks of measures for the 
protection of the integrity of Islam” in India and 
another leading Muslim of a self-governing India in the Political 
polity of which Islam must hive a place as a free community of cul¬ 
ture”, a conflict ensues between mediaeval and modern developments 
that can be resolved only by Muslim thought-leaders themselves ; any 
help offered by outsiders cannot have any chance of acceptance, and 
will be rejected as impertinence. The mind that can work this miracle 
must respond to the call oi the time spirit by submitting itself to the 
discipline that can seek tor a revaluation of the Islamic values iu the 
light of the modern day. And bo long as such a mind has not 
emerged to take chaige or the destiny of the community's present and 
future, no political patch-work or pacts can hope to be able to lead 
the Muslims in India to pull their full weight in the evolutiou of a 
composite nationality in India. Men like Sir Mohammed Iqbal who 
are hailed as minstrels ot a Muslim renaissance have to appeal to the 
past glories of Islam to put self-respect and self-ooufideuce into their 
community. 1° ^he nrets °f this awakening, for the realisation of 
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the true Self of the community a not-Self has to be imagined or created 
from out the experience of the past; and the Muslim community m 
India find it to their convenience to-day to imagine or recreate such 
a not-Self in and from 'their neighbouring community—the Hindus. 
As and when the awakening deepens, the understandingjand the intel¬ 
lect, the mind and the Reason of the community will be clarified, 
crudities and morbidities, sentimentalities and fanaticism will fall ott 
as leaves do when their use in the economy of the life of trees ends. 
The inner necessities of the society will decide the prolongation ef the 
present state of conflict. Any hasty step taken either by Muslims or 
by Hindus or by both can but prolong it. This is the lesson of the 
last thirty years of attempts at inter-communal understanding. This is 
the lesson of the unilateral repudiation of the Lucknow Pact by the 
leading members of the Muslim community. 


In this view of the matter of the adjustment of Hindu-Mushm 
interests, all programmes and projects that make such a brave s ow 
in Election Manifestoes cannot but be regarded as tem- 
lne.cp.ble porary an( J a make-shift that rcannot have any greater 
significance than records of psychological changes that 
every competent part of the Indian nation is seek¬ 
ing slowly to work out. This process in the ultimate analysis will 
appear to be a problem of re-education, of a fight between the past and 
the present for throwing out the heritage of particularistic, ambitions. 
The Hindus have anticipated by fifty years-their neighbours m pre¬ 
paring themselves for modern life, and so the ideas and idealB tor 
modern life ; and so the ideas and ideals that helped them to awaken 
to the needs of the present day are being repeated by the Muslims 
fifty years later. Only when the communities in India understand the 
inwardness of the developments that have evolved during the life 
time of the last two generations can they realise the truth ef the popular 
adime—more haste lead to more waste. Individual idiosyncracies and 
conceits may give a twist to natural evolution, but ultimately it is the 
purpose of history that asserts itself and dominates life and conduct. 
And the purpose of Indian history has been sought by leaders, of 
Indian thought in unity amid diversity both in the realm of the spirit 
and in social life. And the men and women who find themselves in 
the Indian environment, whom complex impulses have placed in the 
Indian scene cannot escape the responsibility and the obligation 
impased on them by this high destiny. And because the politician 
peddling in the market-place of affairs has no time to understand and 
evaluate the significance of the workings of Indian history that he 
can think of no better ways for the ' reconciliation of interests than 
demands for separate electorates, weightages and other devices born 
of suspicion, fear and ambitions of particularistic predominance. Or 
it may be, that these internal conflicts are a necessary process in the 
the birth of a new natiou in India—a process, unavoidable and ines¬ 
capable • these conflicts are necessary to strengthen the nerves of 
understanding of the men and women of India and to purify their hearts. 
It is in this faith that the present generation must learu to work amid 
man hopelessness and many disappointments, accepting these as so 
many milestones on the way. 
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So when Muslim politicians in their statements and manifestoes 
make unexceptionable declarations of cultural and spiritual links with 
Failure of Muslims of other countries being no bar to their 

P«at Attempt* community “following considerably purely national pro¬ 
grammes of self-government”, and that common religion 
did not make Turkish rule tolerated and tolerable in 
the Arab countries, and that Hindus and Muslims in India, the vast 
and overwhelming majority of them, were of the same blood, and that 
those who came from outside have settled in Iodia for many centuries, 
have made India their home” and have *no home outside India”:— 
these statements made by His Highness the Aga Khan are welcome 
as a recognition of historical facts the significance of which wait to 
bo soaked into the consciousness of his community, and creating there¬ 
in those sentiments and convictions that arc the distinguishing marks 
of nationhood in every country. And it must also be recognized, 
however, that this recognition is fitful. One finds in the A$sari-Kkndi 
(Secrets of the Self) of Sheik Mohammed Iqbal : 

O Brahmin, thou art under the impression that God lies in the 
idols made of stone, 

But to me every particle of my country's dust is God”. 

But the same poet, developed into a politician, cau broadcast the 
Pakstan idea which would detach the Punjab from India for the 
formation of a purely Muslim country. He can sing of being “heirs of 
Moses and Aaron” ; and ho finds nothing to claim as heritage from the 
unrecorded past of India. There have been attempts at synthesis 
between Hindu and Muslim ideologies in the centuries when, in the 
words of a Hindu writer apostrophising the Ganges, 

t; the two streams of Semitic and Aryan culture mixed with each other in the 
da s when on thy banks, ruled the Moslem Kings of India, and both the Hindus 
and tbe Mahommedans have a common inheritance in the art and civilisation that 
grew up.on the banks of the Jamuna, resonant with the minstrelsy of two world 
c qI l u ros. 

But these attempt* have failed. The failure was in part respon¬ 
sible for the downfall of the Mughal emperors, for the conquest of 
the country by the' Biitish. And even after nearly two centuries of 
common subjection and humiliations, the communal conceits of the 

dStaV “ ‘" >r cb,n * 0 ,or <*w#- 

The co-cnlled “Communal Award’* of the fSm*»rn m A„» n •, • , 
twisted nat««l develoj>montB in India, aid' stand, ta the way of’.Imn 

and women fo JES Jm* to think of common action in 

solving the may ooma on problems of life. The problems of ignorance. 

d ’ ♦' 8 hroprls—the ^e awa it snfV ^ 88 *° f bod y a " d of ecul that material 
poverty breeds ^ these await solution. A new sensitiveness' has grown all 

h K WOr t d tJmseltes ‘'s a n eP9 ' 8 in the bod y humanity ; men 
who call themselves ^-holders”, from among them have emerged 

leaders of though 1bating conditions, and leaders of 
action to end t ie mjustmes and inequalities of social and economic 
life, and to build a new social life in which opportunities will be 
equalised, products of labour, intellectual and physical, will be more 
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equitably distributed, and men, women and children will be enabled 
to enjoy a fuller life. Men and women frustrated in their hopes of 
decent conditions of life in this world had been led to dream of a 
better and happier life in the world after death, to indifference, 
patience or resignation with things as they are ; they dare not or 
care not to strive for bettering these, grasp this sorry scheme of 
things, shatter it to bits and “remould it nearer to the hearts’ desire”. 
This indifference, this patience are not born native to them but are 
the product of environment and of a culture 


“the result of a racial adjustment to a condition where overpopulation and eco¬ 
nomic pressure leave very little elbow room for people to move about, and is, in 

particular, a result of the family system.Indifference is largely due to the lack of 

legal protection and constitutional guarantee for personal liberty.” 

“There is a justification enough in a chaotic country for the popularity of a 
religion which declares the vanity of the world, and offers a refuge from the pains 
and vicissitudes of this earthly life.” 

These words of a Chinese writer fit in as a statement of Indian 
conditions of life as well. There are various other causes to explain 
the debacle in Indian life ; for the sake of clearness, 
Z R e f orm however, one may assign one or more than one cause 
for the resulting quality that meets us to-day. But 
there has been a change in the spirit of their dreams, 
specially since the end of the last great war. The world-wide econo¬ 
mic break-down precipitated by it, the stories of the reconstruction 
of life in Russia that floated through the air to the homes of the 
poor and the frustrated, awakened them to the possibilities 

of a better life ; the political movement in India gained in momentum 
and widened in appeal lashed thereto by the Punjab atrocities culmi¬ 
nating in the Jallianwala Bagh massacre and the Creeping Lane insult, 
and I he Khilafat movement National self-respect and religious zeal 
combined to give a new form to the Indian movement for liberation. 
This combination by its inchoate appeal to the two strongest senti¬ 
ments of humanity—patriotism and religion—made possible an endea¬ 
vour on the part of millions in India for freedom that was now to 
Indian history. The Non-cio-operation movement through which this 
common endeavour expressed itself helped to create a mass awaken¬ 
ing that opened out visions of a fundamental change in the Indian 
social ■trnctur . This awakening was not at first “class conscious” 
or communal conscious” But the last fifteen years have worked 
towaTflfl both these developments, and thereby introduced complications 
and complexities in Indians struggle for national freedom. In previous 
paragraphs, tho communal complications with special reference to the 
Muslim community have been discussed, the precipitates of which 
will take years ^ to settle down. Harassed by these complications, a 
«cotK*)> of Indian thinkers and politicians think and believe that a 
(hiss conscious programme oF^ work will disintegrate the communal 
c cui scions ness that has been pushing its claims forward with irrational 
insistence , they believe that approach to the masses with the “Funda¬ 
mental Rights” incorporated in the resolution passed at the session 
of the Jii lian National Congress at Karachi U931) and the “Agrarian 
Programme'’ accepted by the Lucknow Session (1936) will be able to 
weau their allegiance from the narrow sectarianism behind which 
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vested interests are wont to take shelter. The President of the Indian 
National Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, is the leader of this 
school of thought, and under his inspiration the Congress Socialist 
Party have launched forth their campaign of “class conscious” labour 
and peasant renewal and ronnovation that would “ solve the funda¬ 
mental problems of Bread and Freedom.” 


Dr. Ashraff of the All-India Congress Committee office, Allahabad, 
Feudal * n h* 8 8tu( Jy on the “Congress and the Elections” believe 
Reaction that the results of the last elections to the Provincial 
Overthrown Assemblies constituted under the Government of India 
Act of 1935 amply justify the hopes expressed and 
the programmes sketched in the Congress Manifesto : 

“Oar experience of tlie election campaign proves lonce again that the peasantry, 
the industrial workers, the lower middle classes in general are the mainstay of our 
struggle in the country. We have uniformly won with big majorities wherever we 
clearly emphasized the eoonomic demands of the exploited masses of our countrymen 
and asked them to prepare for mass straggle. Our decisive victories in the various 
provinces are almost entirely due to the overwhelming support of poasauts aud petty 
landholders on the basis of^ our Agrarian Programme, and the Fundamental Rights 
incorporated in the Karachi Congress Resolution. Our victories in those parts of the 
country where the official repression was the most severo gives a direct lie to those 
who usually talk of a state of defeatism aud political backwardness araonp th 
masses. The big landlords and the feudal aristocraoy invariably went against us an l 
declared its hostility in no uncertain terms. 


U A11 other social classes supported us in varying degrees. The small Zaminders 
were usually syrapathetio to our cause. The pauperised middle class and the inte 
UigenUia warmly supported the Congress, particularly in urban areas. The business 
interests gave a fair amount of support, expecting simc return for their 1 programmes 
of industrial expansion and in their fight against imperial preference and currency 
manipulations. The lower middle class in general uniformly lassiated us in our wort 
and the industrial workers enthusiastically sided with us on the basis of our anti' 
imperialist programme. 


‘Tn terms of political tendencies, and programmes,!feudal reaction has been effect 
ively overthrown, and the policy of petty rural reforms as expressed in official n™ 
grammes stands thoroughly discredited. Reformism, among the Muslims has 
thoroughly expose 1 This is prove! hy the complete repudiation of Liberalism a? 
a creed. Oomraunahsm and social ‘reaction m general have beeu discomfited’ exeeut 
IQ areas where we somnhow failed to emphasise the economic programme 1 ' ° ^ 


The interpretation of the political facts and tendencies in India 
attempted in the extracts quoted above may appear rather too partisan 

Nbw Ce n , rM ’ Uh1 , t0 ° S »Xr™ ‘° ^ ^ ° Ur WO „*> I 

rf V M ; Pot instance, “enmmuna- 

R - a -" So,vsU? "ti k t SS: 

afford short-onta.to the realisation of political ambitions. Neither doea 
it appear ^ftt ^clal reaction has been ousted from its vantage- 
grounds ; it proposes to find new hunting-grounds the roads to wh'ch 

have been cleared by the 8k ,u 0 j lajperiali9t workmen> Ml|ali|U veated 

J behind the “Communal Award” ; 

“ ud f 5t aSfpa n have do «e 80 behind the same, imple- 
mented by the Poona Pact. It may be, and we hope that it will be 
so that this reaction s a temporary phase. Facts, and tendencies 0 f 
which the facts are the embodiments, illustrate this development. 

Experiences iu Bengal help us to understand them. Men who be- 
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long t' what is now known as the "Scheduled Castes” have been re¬ 
senting, and very properly resenting, against the social 
Remucent disabilities imposed upon them by the obscurantism of 

higher caste Hindus. Modern education, the Brahmo Samaj Movement, 
Christiau missionary activities, and State policy have all been helping 
to release Hindu social conscience from many of the crudities that 
infested our life. Members of the higher castes broke away from 
parental society and ranged themselves by the side of those who had 
been left on the road-side without a step to pick them up or without 
any effort to enable them to pick themselves up or any attempt to 
assimilate them to the social body and transform them into self-respect¬ 
ing members of society. The example of these pioneers, native and 
foreign, have wrought a change in the habits and thoughts, the ideas 
and ideals of the “depressed classes 1 ', and created in them hopes of a 
better life where their material interests and aspirations will be res¬ 
pected and protected. The break-down of the economic foundations of 
the older social polity, of the scheme of joint family in the higher 
castes, were helping this process of intellectual affiliation leading to 
social assimilation, Hindu society was both consciously and uncons¬ 
ciously responding to the changed circumstances, to the working of 
modern influences, personal and impersonal. Political awakening was 
slowly but surely drawing ever-widening circles of men and women 
: within the orbit of the national movement and helping to break the 
barriers between castes, communities and creeds. In Bengal, 
examples are not rare where “Scheduled .Castes” boys and girls 
have married into into higher castes, and passed imperceptibly 
into them, specially in urban society. The endeavour was towards 
a rise in the social scale, inspired, encouraged and streng¬ 
thened by changes in the hearts of men, in their perception of the 
needs of modern life, in their recognition of the fact that political 
freedom cannot be grown into without a re-examinatiou of social ins¬ 
titutions which had failed to protect and defend the self-respect of 
the people. This development, intellectual, social and political is com¬ 
pendiously caUed the Renaissance Movement in India, the first stirrings 
of which in modem times appeared more than a century ago. The 
essence of this renaissance movement was, in the words of Mr. Mana- 
beudra Nath Roy : 


u a oritical outlook on history. The essence of the renaissance movement was to 
subject all our traditional ideas, all our past forms of thought, all the established 
human institutions to strict criticism with the object of finding out if anything good 
in tlifm will serve our purpose or of human development, and find out it all of 
them— the whole equipment—was no longer useful, how much should be thrown aside 
ns useless and thrown out as ballast, and how much could be accepted, and would 
help us to go further abend' . 

All the communities in India wore being subjected or subjecting 
themselves to this process, some more and some less consciously, but 
„ the cruel hand of criticism was sparing none. When these 
UV<J /socUt e developments were liberalising Hindu society, Hindu life 

D^adftiion an ^ conduct, came the Communal Award"'* with certain 

references to the position of the ^depressed classes” 
in the scheme of constitutional ehauges. Implemented by the Poona 
Pact it secured 30 seats to the “scheduled castes” in Bengal, recog- 
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of “.SfdiradiiSfaAS 
tie •‘SdJS,/SS?f d M ■,^teprtSL b7 to ed ^ ? emb0ra o£ 

foTg&Ay# °u» AXdt^cS 

could wiu general ok»*t s* ’ « K“° by their wealth or influence 

this is the Slri? 6 ^ fi ” hts ru ? to these "Ghettoes”; for 
communal grievances side-tragic bwnfia^'h'w* co , nc °* t3 or references to 
basic relations. These exnorb!f„vrf at t , 0uc i tbe ,ifa °f all in their 
late or soon shall throw if u vf 3 1,1 ®” n ? a ‘ represent a problem that 
attention to a throatta 4f± W 1 °™ *>? ^ ho, . e °? lndia ’ ifc *wi 
political vested interest in art »fi 30C1 ?. ,as tf fc utions by creating a 
working of separate 63 electorates' 1 for ie< M ,a The «P«taioe of the 
encourage the hope and expectation that "it*' 11 ** . , C( ” Uama| ty docs not 
a temporary measure. From Legislature to 0aly a9 

for separate registers of voters j^bat demand Ln^^r th °- dema , nd ia 
disintegrating social life and common activities 8 ,n Volumy * 

, ..^ ideological tendencies of the elections to the Proving l t . 
lative Assemblies as traced in the report issued from ™A *3P* 
Remit, of o f tbe Indian National Congress, have idrSdv ? Ce 

Plebitcite commented on. A study of the facts «/ *' y bo , eu 

Uuambiguou, throws interesting light on the mind* of Britis^^ 8 
periali9m as it struggled tn on rt |„ A u ur Ini* 

India. The number of seats for "the eleven A VL** kp° n8tl - tut i£ a for 
India were or are 1,685 ; of these 808 oal,' 

seats > the rest, 777 in number, are “tied” 3eafeTt71Sffilb^n t. i <?ueral 
w or special representation. And when it is j 1 IP “> S^ mmu - 

Landlords. Europeans and Iudial in Muslims, 

latte:, the purpose of the Government of India 4nf \ I «cluded iu the 
digging up trenches in the heart of the country nn d Ss • r ? vealft d as 
intere^s in them. Another curious fact «m„," na ,£ gln ? imperialist 
bered tint in Bengal, in the Punjab, in Sindb^f 8 ' at it: is remem - 
Froutier °rovince, where the Muslims are n ’• tbe North "Western 
do not ctme in, as they should in tb^ /a aj0 , y community, they 
made the Coigress victory more tb er , n ^ f r, e,ier ?l seats. These facts 
Congress won 456 of the 808 “general nota r „ » lfc was startling. The 
secured absoqte majorities i n . 8ea ! 8 In the Provinces : it 

Provinces, the Central Provinces BaLr Pr ° V i' l ^*8—Madras, the United 
largest party t.four provinces—B/wV aiMl iP 1 * 65 * : i<: was the single 
Northwestern lontier Province- ba . y ' B eu gal, Assam, and the 
Assemblies Congres. members were;’ '' '• Punjab and in tlio Sindh 
A British publicist, r. jj at p Q . l , Minority a negligible minority. 

New Statesman & t j\ atlQn '' * J '. ll '*ford, in the British weekly, the 
‘•The solid interior of t. Peai ’ pu * the position thus 
Mock from the Himalayas t ttla q belongs to it (tlio Congress) ir an unbroi- • 

available, there is.no dorn ^ P, omorm.When the aotual total Vote-fare 

majority in British India as wh ( and ihF 083 -^ 1 ,. ba nble t0 0,Itinl au absolute 
diffe-od only by a nuance fro. it a - «<J his without reckoning the ground ih’.t 
,uiib)guoas. position. Tlio result <n this plebiscite is uu 

6 
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The percentage of voters who had thrown their votes on the side of 
the candidates standing in the name and on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress, as worked out in the report to which reference has 
already been made on more than one occasion, showed that this claim 
was more than justified. The following table is relevant to the whole 
discussion : 

Province 'Total No. Seats won 
of Seats by the 
Congress 


Percentage 
of total seats 
won by the 
Congress 


159 

98 

56 

70 

86 

134 

18 

19 

7 

33 

36 


74 p. c. 
65 p. c. 
22 p. c. 

62.5 p. c. 
49 p. c. 

59 p. c. 

10.5 p. c. 
38 p. c. 

11.5 p. c. 
31 p. c. 

60 p. c. 


Approximate 
percentage of 
total votes cast, 
secured by the 
Congress 
65 p. c. 

75 p. c. 

25 p. c. 

61 p. c. 

56 p. c. 

65 p. c. 

13 p. c. 

12 p. c. 


Madras ?215 

Bihar 1^2 

Bengal 250 

Central Provinces 

and Berar 112 

Bombay 

United Provinces 228 

Punjab 175 

N. W. F. Province 50 

Sind 60 

Assam 108 

Orissa 00 

It ; interesting to study the reaction of British imperialism, in Bri- 
tain and * success of the Indian Notional Congressi .0 a flght 

tain anu u w bi c h w(jre ]ald by the skl n 0 f bureau- 

Hope. cratic craftsmen with knowledge of the strength and 

weakness of the contending parties at their finger s 
D,,un,ty ends, evidence of which was forthcoming in the meti¬ 

culous fragmentation of the Indian people by the Communal Awanf , 
The London Times revealed its mind and that of the classes it repre¬ 
sented by concentrating its attention on the play of fissiparons tenden- 
u”to develop more loteoselj a. the Ooverumeui <d f'di. A« 
nf 1QS5 worked. It foresaw how the Unionist I arty in t jao 

H “ floS of it. non-cointnuoal afflliattoo won. .hmbs^uae « 

baa an ov.rwhotalo* UtaM*. 

constitution , that mr pe ^p rtn8 titution • it thought t imprudent to 
prepared to support the future attitude* of many of the 

venture upon any P re ^iq V , , j ca8teg ” • au d it wo»dered what would 
representatives of the 8c if “IndeDf-ndents” in the various Pro- 

bo the attitud. of the uumerous would n0 d „ ubl 00 . 

vincial Assemblies , it hoped ^1 they might criti- 

operate with the aovsrmMnt '» ",1 „temp( to *c 0 ro 

various features of processes, they ould be making the 

their removal by W* . e furtherance of «« principles and policies 

utmost use of the Act . The ^ eyrii >f Anglo-Indian papers 

in which they f« The Gov^rnrat of India has not yet 

genera )y followed this * \. 0tuciy j» 0 f own on the trends and 
cared to come out wit* evoiuti 1 brought to view by the 

election! 68 A report told the world thV« submitted a report 


l ogic of 
Rejection of 
Constitution 


that arbiter of 
in India and 
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Tnii/ 1 ’* ®6<iretary of State for India which, digested by 
Kriroin u , e . s V ny ’ wou ^ have simultaneous publication 
main - Ifc not yet seen the light of day, 

thn'T^? ,n r . esu ^ ‘he elections were definitely known the leaders of 
-n..ian National Congress were faced with a development in which 
iney could not postpone any longer the decision which 
iney had been postponing almost from day to day 
since the Bombay Session of the Congress ( 1935 )—the 
under thn decision of acceptance or denial of the office of Ministers 
date. And rnnirmw tut . lonal changes. The electorate had given its man- 
interpretation frt K Cr8 ^ ,n J^ e countr y waxed eloquent and loud on the 

'SCi* fc‘t ?“, * ti! “Presaion of Ike will of the 
Manifesto tohb P nnf /I'fli ogioa. consequence of the Congress Election 
put ft; * d ffi0U,t t0 uu derstand. As Mr. H, N. Brailsford 

limitations'. OnTcon'front^tha p 088 not -,i am l Iy ac 9 uiesce in its vetoes and 

It chose to irnnnqo fhia f ?, wer , wi th the consequences of its conduct 

resistance„f“C faoe > ">«<* a «er crisis the 

carry its budgets ^>°v P ■ Let lt ,, n .°“ mate 1 lts , tamo caimstors and 

group which aims at re-shaidne thR’ E npTii 18 C ( ,S a ? attltade natural in a revolutionary 
interested in changing ^he colour of the skins* nT^fc 0 °l . I ? d,a and >' a not deeply 
sub-human poverty. This was the starteev nf °t f | 1 „ tl ' e Mln,sters ™ho preside over its 
only a third of the party®. gy ° f tho y0UD 6 er generation ; but it rallied 

The Faizpur session of the Congress held in December lQlfi 
the eve of the election by a majority vote of the proportion mentioned 

Majority for J? V *' V® 1 ra1 . 1Isf f °. rd s article, rejected an attempt to 
ReformUm declare for rejection of office. The results of the elec- 

pX if What Tgcnera'ly^known ° 0 VcflV£ 

z? F*jsr rS 

friend more eager to hurt than to help, i, the protagonist of cue* rf 

n£ft2$S£ h” b * e , co .t "ir’iL”' *>««. - ■»»»«A. 

operation which its ohiefs preach. Reformist ideas h*™ V^nv “ b8 '“ 1 ( e „ t ‘ ) tho uo “: c °- 
followers, and it is hard to believe that the rp ft ]i R f c “* an y ? u Pporters among their 

the off-chance that Pandit Nehru may some dnv .continue to refuse office on 

among the rural masses that will bring the Government Indict? 

The other interpretation sought for th a rt i„„ , 

uncertain mind of India in a deep-felt and inctJ 0 r 16 ru < ‘ e . °* 

the outrage of „J?r motive resentment at 

“Man with might of the sword” $” stltut J? n ’ ra R 08ed by ‘he 

n* resentment was voiced bv U8e s words. This 

voice wa. Pandit ?W,h^ whose organ- 

meat was canalised by the feeling tl*t “ !f'H 1 ™'. $* *>• ™ e ° l - 
programme joi “>■ ^social reform which touched the life of 

Mtu.ny, «<’»hoo .b. sssssf a MS?S£ 
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song (bat has been reproduced in Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s Auio* 
biography : 

“Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground,' 

The emptiness of ages on his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 


Through this dread shape the suffering ages look. 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop. 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed. 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited. 

Cries protest to the powers that made the world, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


■■« 

"Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and never hopes. 
Stolid and stunned* a brother :to the ox ? 


It is concern for this man that led the Working Committee of 
the All-India Congress Committee, the executive of the Indian National 
D , Congress, to decide that “office” should be accepted 

Aiamnce and un der certain conditions. Mahatma Gandhi was eager 
Refusal f° r peace, and he sought the way of compromise both 
to test the possibilities of the* new constitution and to 
test the sincerity of the British bureaucracy. His suggestion was that 
in every province the leader of the Congress Party who may be called 
upon by the Governor to undertake the duties of administration should 
s(ek an a-surance from the Governor before forming a Ministry, which 
he might publish, to the effect that the Governor would not use his 
veto and emergency powers, and that the advice of the Ministers would 
not bn “set aside in regard to their constitutional activities*. The 
bureaucracy reacted to this demand by a refusal. The Governors were 
not allowed to act in their individual judgment in this matter of an 
assurance, as the following words of the Secretary of State for 
India uttered in the British House of Lords prove : 

“The Viceroy with mv full approval reminded the Governors that while they were 
fully aotiiied to offer and while indeed I hope that they would offer to the Congress 
loaders in the Provinces the fullest possible support within the framework of the 
Constilution, Parliament has imposed upon them certain obligations of which without 
I he authority of Parliament they oould not divest themselves. 


Observers, wise after these events, say that the deadlock that ensued 
was more a consequence of mutual distrust than of any rigid interprets- 

Break-down tion , of , the l 6 " 61 , °t th ® law 5 ^at it was the result of 

of Con.iitutioD Psychological mal-adjustment. British observers felt that 

Concealed ti'e phrasing of the assurance demand was “somewhat 
.. . ,, 8 “ btle * tbat Mahatmaji was not “an entirely guileless 

negotiator”; on the one side were the Indian leaders under the influence 

of emotional resentment, on the other w«h n n i 

the traditional aloof manner” The British P* ^ 

T unutm Pi ess, both in Britain and 

n India, was more patronising than helpfol ; it sought to minimise the 

Sf'ir t r “LhoA r„d tZ ^> enK0n t0 i* brutally or frequently ; 

*■* ■ t*™** 0 * Wd that it would lie in iccr\.i for grave cninr- 
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cencics That might never arise ; that gradually, as the years went ^ the 
veto would lapse into oblivion ; that the Indians were ultra-sensitive, 
they suffered from “an inferiority complex”. The retort from the 
Indian Bide came sharp. The Governors’ veto was the embodiment of 
British sovereignty ; a century and a half of experience had taught 
the people how a ‘counterpart” sensitiveness was evident in the life 
and conduct of the bureaucracy, “it was ultrasensitive over questions 
of prestige”. And this ultra-sensitiveness decided the Governors’ refusal of 
the Congress demand for assurance. And to keep up the pretence that the 
constitution had not broken down, “interim ministries” were set up in 
the provinces where the Congress members in the Assemblies were in 
a decided majority ; these ministers were unsupported by the legisla¬ 
tures ; the assemblies were not called to session depriving them of 
declaring by their votes their preference for or disapproved of the 
Governors’ action. Constitutional Pundits began arguing on this matter 
The appointments of “interim ministries” were not illegal acts, but 
these were unconstitutional ; in the words of Prof, Berriedale Keith, \ 
forms of responsible Government were “misused to conceal its break¬ 
down.” 

But Mahatma Gandhi was ever conciliatory .'and hopeful. In a State- 
Mediator between the meat to the London Times , ‘made on the 14th 
Congresi & the Govt. April, 1937, when Indian resentment was at its 
height, he could say : 

“My function is that of mediator between the Congress and the Government 
which, unlike many Congressmen, I believe to be capable of being converted “under 
moral pressure as it is of being coerced under physical pressure”. 



JUNE 


Again, on the 27th April, in a joint statement intended for the 
Times of India and the News Chronicle (London) he said : 

“.as I havo read the Congress resolution, the aim of the Congress is not to 

create deadlocks, but undoubtedly its aim is to make the Congress position so irresisti¬ 
ble as to replace the present Act whioh no body likes by an lot which will 
ropreseut the will of the masses. This will be brought about by constitutional 
means permissible under the Act itself. And if the Congress by the foroe of its 
majority and by the skill of the Congress Ministers advances its own constitutional 
position to such a pitch that British Ministers cannot possibly resist it except by the 
force of arms, surely there oan be nothing to grumble at.” 

So, for four months the controversy waxed and waned ; and the 
cla'rn of Sir John Anderson, the Governor of Bengal, made on behalf 
of the constitutional changes that external authority h„d all but re¬ 
tired from the field proved invalid, and Indian agitators bad not to go 
much afield to search and scrutinize the activities of future Govern- 

r i°n f S Zt ,,Z IvtlS” handof external authority the 

nrtlL ofTe n«r a nf ^ 8 t . pre8ence on the ™ry threshold of* 
the working of ftejw constitution. Mahatma Gandhi put all his 

remained “broken, “d as the certainty of a humiliating ousting of the 
in . i i.,i i n ' • - * ?* rcr > attempt* at compromise between the ' 

two standpoints,« WWWaohraent between popular sentiment and Gov¬ 
ernment prestige, t et. " . re eager and constant. The .‘coronation of 
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the new King of Britain and Emperor of India in London brought to 
I be seat of the Empire “imperial statesmen*' of Indian birth, safe and 
sober men, who { used their influence to pave the way of peace ; the 
absence of the “Real India" from the coronation left a vacuity that 
not all the show and glitter of Indian princes and rulers could fill up. 

Mr. Lloyd George who had negotiated the Anglo-Irish Treaty as Prime 
Minister of Britain felt this and felt the impossible position into which 
Britain had placed herself. Tersely did he put this : 

“The India Act has conceded too little to win over the most powerful political 
organisation in India; on the other hand, it endowed the disaffected with too much 
power for mischief while they remained hostile. It was a case of negotiating a 
trcatv and not for imposing a constitution. The result is that the trusted, chosen 
loaders of the Indian people will be [absent from Westminster Abbey during the 
coronation. 

1 The snccess of tho new reign from the imperial stand point will largely depend 
on the measures taken to reconcile to the Empire the whole of India from the 
Himalayas to Travaucore. It can be done, but not by half measures ; it certainly 
'■aonot bo done in time for the coronation. Indians will be there at the coronation 
Hit not India. 



The setting up of “interim ministries" demonstrated that even in 
India, the “real India" that had declared through its vote increasing 
awareness of what needs to be done and increasing deter- 
Aa/unmccf *dfc mination to get it done had no place in the scheme of the 
Explanations Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. These two demonstrations, one 
in Britain and the other in India, revealed to the world 
that the dragooning of India under the "Willingdon regime has had no 
rfleet, and that the national resolve to resume unto itself the powers of 
the State that had slipped from its hands in a fit of absent-mindedness 
was as strong as ever. It took three months to realise the significance 
of thnse developments, during which efforts to bridge over the gulf 
was not relaxed. It is not possible to know and discuss the personal 
contributions of individual peace-makers ,* not till the inner history of 
tho present times is published in memoirs, biographies and reminis¬ 
cences. The spokesmen of the bureaucracy, the Under-Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. R. A, Butler, in the British House of Common?, 
suggested in course of a speech an assurance that it was certainly not 
tho intention of the British people or the British Government that the 
Go verb (As should trench, by narrow or legalistic interpretation of their 
own responsibilities, upon the wide powers which it was the purpose 
of tho British Parliament to place in the hands of the ministers under 
the Act, and “which it is our desire they should use in the furtherance of 
the programme which they advocated" The Marquis of Zetland, who 
Lord Ronaldshay was Governor of Bengal, and was now Secretary 
of Stale for India, had been more than stiff, and had trotted out the 
interest of minorities, making special mention of Muslims in this nnn- 
ucetioD. ftp requiring the need of the Governors’ v7o-which hint 
rr^.le In l<idln regarded as playing on the theory of divide and rule. 
He went out of his w»y In a speech delivered at a meeting of Censer- 
vative members on the 1st of June 1937, to appeal to “the constructive 

«« n, $ i ■ / h i‘- * n 5 u r" p e , W . h °. ln L the face of much discourage- 
meo ima deyotcd Uie.r talents to the service of India. ‘Is it too 
much srua fus Joiushipj \0 ask that ; 
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they should not spurn tho collaboration that Great Britain in all sincerity is 
offering to them or tnat they on thoir parts should not withhold the co-operation 
wmeh Great Britain is asking from them in a common task which is not onl\ 
worthy of united efforts of the two peoples, but in the light of history is their 
obvious destiny. Let that be my appeal to them at this most fateful juncture in our 
common history”. 

° n tho 21st June, 1937, His Excellency the Governor-General of 
India, Lord Linlithgow, made a statement seeking to interpret the 
Lord Linlithgow’ constitution, and its spirit and purpose, for which he 

Interpretation * had a special competence, a9 he had been Chairman of 


the Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed to examine 
and report on what is popularly known as the “White 


Paper* o on Indian constitutional reforms. His lordship explained that 
unc.er Provincial autonomy”, in all matters falling within “the Minis¬ 
terial field' , including the position of the minorities, the Services, etc, 
the Governor will ordinarily be guided by the advice of his Ministers, 
and that those Ministers will be responsible not to the British Parlia 
ment but to the Provincial Legislatures, tho Governor General and the 
Provincial Governors being responsible through the intermediary of tho 
Secretary of State for India to tho British Parliament and ultimately 
to the British people ; the Ministers have the duty of advising the 
Governors over the whole rauge^ of the executive Government within 
the “ministerial field”, including “the area of the special responsiblities”, 
in all matters in which he is not specially required to exercise his 
individual judgment, ‘it is mandatory upon the Governor to accept 
the advice of his Ministers”. Mahatma Gandhi as representative of tho 
Congress had claimed that as and when Governors found themselves 
unable or felt themselves incompetent to accept the advice of their Minis¬ 
ters on any major issue of political principle or policy, a difference of 
opinion which with the utmost good-will on the part of both the sides 
refused to evolve a compromise, they should dismiss the Ministers, and 
not expect or call upon them to resign. The initiative in forcing a constitu¬ 
tional crisis would thus lay with and on .‘the Governors which would require 
of them a long series of explanations ; this effort, and tho trouble of ic, 
would keep the governors within constitutional proprieties. With regard 
to this contention and demand, Lord Linlithgow said that resignation 
was more consistent with the self-respect of a Ministry, and was an 
effective public indication of the attitude of the Ministrv towards th* 
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Their title to fame consisted in a loyal intentiou to help “carrying on 
tb« King’s Government”, filling a lacuna in a transition period, as also 
to the fact that there were men in India who were prepared to cana¬ 
lise national endeavour for the realisation of the national destiny. Inis 
demonstrated that our national cohesiveness of purpose and activity 
had not been attained. 

In Bengal, in the Punjab, in Assam, in Sindh, and in the North- 
western Provinces coalition ministries of different groups-fflndu, 
Muslim, Sikb, and Christian-had begun functioning; 

Coalition ^ corne r-stone, or rather the cement and tue imo 
Minhtrie* m , t j, e neater number of the bricks in the whole 

stricture, beta* supplied by member, of the Mushm 
community, elected to the Assemblies on the communal votes. _ J 
dominant party in the Punjab Assembly of 17 5 were^the Union* 
Party, the majority of the members of which came from the Muali 
community ; the same was the case with Sindh where the United Party 
dominated ; in Assam 25 Muslim Members coalescing with 20 others 
of undefined political persuasion in which were Indian Christians ana 
10 “Independent” Hindus, manned the Ministry upheld by 9 European 
members representing tea interests and commerce—a very unstable 
combination. In Bengal a combination of the Muslim League, Krishak- 
Praja and “Independent” Muslim members was effected as a response to 
the demand of the Muslim community in Bengal for a united Muslim 
Party which would be able to dominate the .administration. 1hough D 
of the 11 ministers in Bengal were Hindus, and the facade of a non- 
communal Ministry was presented to the wor Id, it was both 
and theory a communal Miuistry. So the Muslim community desired 
it and willed it; and they welcomed it as the re*establishment 0 
Raj in Bengal lost one hundred and eighty years ago in the battle 01 
Plassey, and regained in the hustings in the year of grace, J.‘ n. 

This quickened development of commuual consciousness, this inten¬ 
sification of communal conceits and ambitions became possible, was made 
possible in Bengal and Assam, by the unawareness, to put 
it mildly, of the Working Committee of the All-ludia 
Congress Committee of the situation in these provinces, 
of the influences, personal and impersonal, that were at 
work to foster strength and consolidate these feelings. It 
>ven the Faizpur Session of the Congress had decided on “office accept- 
,• thfi National Convention held after the elections had allowed 
n'.alition Ministries, the leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal and 
Asmara Assemblies, the biggest single parties in them, would have been able 
to form a Ministry in Bengal, free from the communal virus, with the help 
and co-operation of Moulvi Faz)-ul Huq, the leader of the Krishak-Praja 
Party, a predominantly Muslim Party with a programme predominantly 
economic. The short-sightedness of Congress men in Bengal, of the Work- 
ingiCommittee, wore responsible, more than any other factor, for the mis¬ 
chief! >f the communal bickerings in this province that have been poison¬ 
ing community life and wafting this poison to the other provinces, until 
to-day tho whole of northern India is a seething cauldron of_ inter- 
communal bitterness. The two Chief Ministers in the “interim Ministries” 
of Behar and the United Provinces respectively happened to be 
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Muslims, Mr. Yunus and the Nawab of Chattari. The decision of tho 
yongress to accept Ministries precipitated their resignation. And the 
interpretation was put that tho Indian National Congress, “the instrument 
Oi Hindu Nationalism”, accepted Ministry simply to spite the Muslim 
community, forgetting that in four other provinces the chief Ministers 
ip, mterim Ministries were three of them Hindus, and ono Parsi. 
A 'ninwof 1 !?*n Party in the Bengal Assembly has a membership pre- 
' mnantl/ of Congressmen and their persistence and watchfulness as 
* j PPosItton the reason for the existence of which was to opoosc 

and i'ri "i i,'*f thQ pri . n01 P le8 » policies and activities of the Government— 
j, . .‘V piocesi laying tho *oundation of an alternate government — 
iQ yatch ulness and persistence of the Bengal Opposition have been 
interpreted as inspired by hatred of the “Muslim Raj” in the province. 

j s wv. j how Muslim public opinion was being formed in private talks 
winch iind expression in Muslim newspapers. The first six months of 
too year whose activities are chronicled and commented on in this 
volume of the Indian Annual Register” sowed the seeds of that inter- 
communal political bitterness that threatens to disrupt Indian social 
ifc and keep it so for years to come. The first fruits of the constitu- 
lonid changes in India are neither sweet to taste nor nourishing to 
body. With a note of pessimism tho record of political evolution in 
India during tnese months must close. 

Human lifo has been compared to rivers in their flow and in their 
flood in tho course and sweep of which many things valuable are 

Destruction But it is not all destruction 

& J lver ^ stand for. While one bank may be sliding 

Construction into the river bed, on the opposite bank may bo ri^no- 
from the same river bed lands holding i„ their boson 
promises of fertility of monuments rising on these of human power 
beauty and glory. As we survey the Indian scene today many histori¬ 
cal traditions and relics of many noble thoughts nobly incarnated in 

mw and recognition, and in the procels 
,l!lll ‘ 1,ul 'h ll "l unhappiness. But across tW*lI»o, i 

h ?“"" c «ed 8 of botlcr S ‘£5 

fuller experience, of joy amongst the widest commonalty spread These 
are the influences personal and impersonal, that have been it work 
promising and fulfilling construction frnm r «.i , 11 work 

of life. They were prophets and thinkers warrior' 6 &n f dl ' bris 

visions and dreamt dreams of human fellowship " "’a W1 °, 8a ™ 

revolt and of reconciliation that have been W i° 80We< ^ see d3 of 

scape of India with green verdure, blossoms and\n‘L C0V 'ri 1 10 " 

makers of the India of today, men who are tl l V^ 8 '. y’ cy ar .° * ll! 
of two cultures, Asiatic and European ? rotlrtct of the . 1 "JP ftct 

drawing its strength and inspiration J u ’°l ,eari Wa ? dominant 
the ruling power, rootless i n ' the JlT" 6 f ' ' r kl “ s,np 

Asiatic seemed to be letting the i D ~: « 2" -^“dia. 

activities thunder past, bowing T„ Dftt i Pnt g T °l , al * en a "<* 

was resisting, drawing its strength and insnir^i <bs( \ aln 1 '? rt!a ity , lt 
of the past, rooted in their mother earth r f ro j.L, the ^ e ™ orics 

, , t*«1 . new miad .» India «,at wonld'havn tha 1*5 X to 
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worlds—A static and European. The generation of Indiana that have 
grown under these influences bear in their bodies and minds traces of 
the dual influence ; and to-day they have a maturity that is not afraid 
of the foreigner, for, they have regained their self-confidence aud 
regained their hold on their birth-right of the convictions on which 
arc built up distinct national life. It is of such a development that 
Romain Rolland spoke when in his Prophets of New India, lie wrote : 

“The thought of tlio East is now independent and henceforth union can bo effected 
between equal and free personalities, instead of. ono of the two being assassin¬ 

ated by the other.” 

This is one aspect of the recent history of India in which destruc¬ 
tion and construction have marched side by side. 

But beyond the tumult and shouting of these strivings and conflicts, 
seers and saints have been growing up in the old surroundings, nursed 


by old traditions, growing to goodness and cleansing by 


A Modern their inner peace men, women and societies tossed iu 
Seer & Smnt the discontents and disappointments of a twisted time, 


restoring balance to their life. One among these was 


born in a Bengal village of poor Brahmin parents the centenary of 
whose birth was celebrated in countries far and near duriug the early 
months of 1937. that Brahmin boy was driven by family poverty to 
apprentice himself into service as a priest in a temple in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta, erected by a lady-Zeminder, Rani Rashmani; the 
presiding deity of the temple is Kalee of whom Swami Vivckananda 
ha3 sung, 


“Come, Mothor, come ! 

For Terror is Thy Dame, 
Death is in Thy breath, 

And every shaking step. 
Destroys a world for ever. 

Who dares misery love, 

Aud hug the form of death, 
Danco in Destruction’s dance, 
To him tho Mother comes.” 


Under the stress of what emotion or experience this terrible image 
wuh bodied forth in the imagination of the Hindu Beer, it is diilieult 
to say. Hut to the Brahmin boy <this terrible goddess appeared as 
the mother of all creation ; and she guided Ida steps to the supreme rea- 
liaution as the human mother does those of her baby. This Brahmin ea.uo 
tu be known to the world as Sri Ram Krishua Paramhansa, receiving the 
world’s homage as a harmoniser of spiritual experiences and a nYrnm. 
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came the proudest of modern-educated men to hear from his lips 
m deepest of truths in the simplest of words. This ignorant ‘‘God- 
mtoxieated man was recognised as “the consummation of two thousand 
3^aia oi the spiritual life of three hundred million people.” 


( )f the contribution of this ignorant Brahmin to the religious 
thought of the modern world, the doyen of Indian pliilo- 
Ram Krishna sophers and savants. Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, spoke as 

' a the President of the World Congress of Religions hold in 
... connection of the Ram Krishna Centenary. And to bring 

, I,mcr message, Dr. Seal compared the method of Sri Ram Krishna 
1 arai nil ansa to that of Brahiuananda Kcshab Chandra Sen ; 

.^ 10 dispensation would setoct tlio distinctive central ossenno from each 
'"-' in a collection of ‘boquot’ of (towers as it wore. Her it was that 

! uUn *' rislma ^differed from Keshah Cnandra. Indeed, lie differed from his predecessors 
in two i «Mihul rospocts. First, ho maintained that the practices of oneh religion 
*! 1 1 1 1 ,r . rituals and disciplines gave its osscnco more reality and vitality than "its 
ineorotical dogmas and creeds. Secondly, it was Ram Krishna’s conviction that 
it is not hy solqctivo “eclecticism 1 ’ bat by syncrotism and ttlifl wliole-hoartad nnnmi- 
lancn of a roligion that its full value and worth could be roalisod and oxporioneod.” 


And this syncretism, and the methods which Sri Ram Krishna Param- 
His Method hansa was led to adopt and practise and work out in his 

of Harmony own life as an exemplar to the world, arc described bv 

-Dr. Seal in the following words : 

“Para Krishna hold that selective extracts will kill ■ the vital elements in 
region, ilo would be a Hindu with the Hindu, a Muslim with the Muslim ' * 
Christian with Christian, in order to exporionco tho whole truth and cfficanv of ru l 
of Hi ae religious. But he would not practise different religious disciplines" or 1 * 

different crouds at one and the same timo. Tho observances, practices and vitiui 

oT each religion are organic to it.In all those might bo temptations and hit- 

falls but one must be as an innocent child or babe and pass unscathed through lire* 
It v.an thus that Paramhansa passed successively through Christian and Muslim exn uU 
oucos. Such was tho Paramhansa Syncretism 


Rabindra Nath Tagore spoke of the significance of Ram Krishna 
Hi« Lnrgcnei* l*f® in ® n flJJ® when ancient values seemed to bo fallikir 
of Spirit from their pedestal : 


"I venemto Paramhansa Dove because ho, in an ago nf rnligmus Nihil:— i 

i '> ° f » - - — for a! > «** .4 1 tZtry Of 2 s 


Ihts was the life of Ram Krishna Paramhansa. immersed in Qod- 

vismn, another of the many witnesses to the spiritual life of India, nf 

and speculative, in which this world 
Swam. Ki ?^ ntlflI ’ tl,e Product of Maya. But by 

Vivckanan.ia the inexplicable tricks of evolution, this “God-intoxicated" 

, . l rn. n i Jl | n , nfy Af r fountain of positive activities that have 

undertaken ,^ nd the man who released this 

fountain froitt t J 1 ® q 7 , . Ct , ltu< }® and high altitude of Hiudu religious -x- 
penences, and brough iito* 1 *-Pv ? °g waters to the parched plains of 
our evorv-da> life, was Swann Vivekananda. Remain Rolland in inter- 
pre ieg tins plume of the life and teachings of Ram Krishna Paramhansa 
in the light of histoiy recalls what the Emperor Julian, “Julian the 
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Apostate” cried oat as ho lay -’dying, “after having fought in vain 
against Christ” : 

“The only God in whom I believe, is the sum-total of all souls ; and above all 
I klieve in my God, the wickod, my God, tho miserable, Uy God, the poor of all 
races.’' 

And Ram Krishna Paramhansa whom tradition would have liked to 
keep in a niche as a God. heedless of the world, gave in a moment of 
inspiration, the greatest message to modern India when he declared : 
“Religion is not for empty bellies.” These words like lightning shafts 
illumined the Indian sky and pointed out to Swann Vivekananda the 
path of duty, the work which his Master wanted him to do to justify 
the ways of God to humanity ; in these words he found summed up the 
need of tho country of his birth ; these words symbolised the striving 
of his life, strivings that have made him a prophet and maker of the 
India to be ; and it is those words that inspired the foundation of tho 
Ram Krishna Mission, wrote its charter and laid down the law of 
its being which Swarni Vivekananda annotated for his people : 

“So long as a single dog iu my country Is without food, my religion will bo to 
feed it.” 

Thus was started the Ram-Krishna Mission that has been tho path¬ 
finder to many of the activities that seek to build up a race of better 
men and women iu India, of which the modern prophet 
Rnm-KrUhna is Mahatma Gandhi with his programme . of constructive 

Mission nationalism. To the world the Ram Krishna Movement 
appears not only as a modern interpretation of Hindu 
mysticism but as 1 a purified form of Hindu philbsophy and grafted on 
to it an active programme of social service.” And in this service not 
only is the material appetite of Indian humanity being sought to bo 
satisfied, but their spiritual hunger also by opening their minds through 
the key of the three R's fco the beauty and the mystery of the environ¬ 
ment in the midst of which they have been placed. These two needs 
have been expressed thus : 

“Ages and ages have passed, dominated by the life of what we call self, which 
is intent upon seeking food and shelter and upon the perpetuation of the race. But 
Hirro is a mysterious region waiting for its full recognition which does not entirely 
acknowledge 'loyalty to physical claims. Its mystery constantly troubles us and wo 
we ont y«»t fully at case in this region. We call it 'spiritual.' The world is of value 
beuBus# we have not yet been able to realise its meaning completely.” 

The two modern noeds of the human body and the human soul can 
be met only by a new modification, elaboration, regulation and idealisa¬ 
tion of man's physical, mental and spiritual instincts. In 
u a Ncw^Sort v * ow ma j* er ^ ie activities that seek to realise 

Behaviour” these. purposes fall into the sphere of education. The 
Ram Krishna Mission anticipated the satisfaction of 
certain of these needs by starting its educational activities in the coun¬ 
try-side. Aud today these are the current coin of the realm. The 
Government and the people in all countries speak and talk of giving 

“rural bias” to education, making it “racy of the soil” Tho dense 

F easant masses of India make this cry both a necessity and a policy. 

t is necessary, therefore, to understand the significance of this deve¬ 
lopment in our aud other countries. 
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An American authoress in telling of education in Soviet Russia 
named her book —Changing Man . She has sensed the ultimate pur¬ 
pose of education, that of making man anew, utilising, modifying. and 
controlling the environment in which he was placed, helping him to 
grow out of the weaknesses and frustrations of life. This purpose 
demands a change of the whole life, because men find themselves ill at 
ease and seek out for a way of escape. The scheme of things man is 
called upon to handle appears to be sorry ; these have got into a 
dreadful state of disharmony, and a fresh start has to bo given them. 
As H. G. Wells says: “Whatever the revelations, theories,'the myster¬ 
ies on which the new teaching professes to be based, a new sort of 
behaviour is its substantial aspect”. Social legislators from Mann 
downwards have been educators in this sense of being, initiators of a 
new sort of behavior.” Statesmen, politicians, administrators, poets, 
writers, journalists have this urge to make men amenable to their idea 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful. Education as an instrument of 
State policy which has conic to be consciously recognised .as part of 
the duty of Governments has had an ancient lineage to claim, though 
people might have been unconscious of this hoary past In the modern 
world it was Prussia under Bismarck that first acted on the logic of 
“Enlightened Despotism” which undertook the responsibility of regu¬ 
lating and controlling human life from birth to death In Britain even 
when ministers spoke of “educating our masters”—the voters newly 
enfranchised by the Reform Act of 18G7—the individualistic philosophy 
of which that country was a votary, stood in the way of giving this 
political slogan a shape and form in real life. 

In our owu country under British auspices the same policy ruled 
State conduct with reference to education. Macaulay when he decided 
in favour of Anglicising education hoped that the British-educated few 
would 


“refuio the vernacular dialects of tho country, onrioh those dialects with terms of 
science borrowed from Western nomenclature, and render them by degrees (it 
vehicle for conveying knowledge to tho groat mass of tho population ” 

i 

That hope has not been fulfilled. . The British Government had its 
own policy to subserve and its own interests to advauce when Macaulay 
decided the direction of State Education in India. Tho 
Macaulay. higher classes of the people who avidly took advantage 
of the opportunities offered, could not envisage the conse¬ 
quences of the step, or felt themselves helpless in face of 
it. Warning voices were raised . against this new direction given to 
education, one of the chief of which was that of Raja Radlm Kanta 
l)ev, a contemporary of Raja Ram Mohun Ray’s and an opponent of 
his. In course of a reply to a questionaire issued as a result of a despatch 
from Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for India in 1859, he wrote : 

r As soon as the people will begin to reap the fruits of solid vernacular 
education, agricultural ana industrial schools may b e established in order to 
qualify the enlightened masses to become useful members of society. Nothing 
should be guarded against more carefully than the insensible introduction oF h 
system whereby, with a smattering knowledge of English, youths are weaned from 
the plough, the &ko, aiKl . v ; ° loom, to render them ambitious only for the 
clerkship for winch hosts \vi, oescige the Government and Mercantile offices, ami 
tho majority being disappointed us they must bo) would (with this little knowledge 
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necessarily turn 


That prophecy and those consequence confront us to-day. The Govern¬ 
ment became aware a9 early as 1S67 of the greatest of them—of 
absenteeism that sucked away the wealth of the villages 
the J Clasie/& into ^ ie growing towns—as the “Note of Education” 
Mas*e* published in their name and written by Howells shows. 

The apprehension was voiced through a few questions : 

Do native gentlemen, like Englishmen, return to thoir Zomindaries from a 
Vni versify career, to spread around thorn the reflex of tlio enlighten merit they 
have nviM'viul themselves ? Does the process^ of highly educating a few, and 
leaving the masses tend to increase or to diminish the gulf between class aiul class ? ’ 

What the replies to these questions have been and .are we know 
to-d:iy. We know that our social homogeneity is disintegrated to-day : 
oiks of the causes of which has been the spirit of education 
imparted to the country, the spirit of individualism. The gulf 
between the classes and the masses is wide enough to popularise 
the cry of class w T ar and class-conscious activities. The standard of 
life adopted by the classes, the dress and other fashions aped by 
them, have created a “fifth caste”, of men and women in the country, 
drawn from every strata of community life, who find it dillicult to 
adjust themselves to rural society from which they or their immediate 
ancestors floated to the towns, and rural society also is ill at case 
With this new caste. The members of this caste think and feel them¬ 
selves to be a superior class of persona, and thus find themselves face 
to face with not very kindly feelings. H. G. Weils has an explanation 
for this fooling on the part of rural society dominated by what he 
calls the “peasant persona”—his “guiding and satisfying idea of himself”: 

IT is soul is aqailttarian. His hostility to exceptional display imposes a standard 
cnsitimo and decorum upon any countryside whero his is tho dominant ideology. 
lInuT’nr ami furniture f oo aro standardised there, and tho slightest departures from 
tho ri 1 ; tK,:> of usage provoke a bitter resentment and moral condemnation. 


The interpretation here given of the growing estrangement between 
town and country or between tho classes and the masses is an attempt 
at understanding the cause or causes of the new and 
ReapoMfekhtiTiy clamant influences in the country. The fact of estrange- 

Keconifruciiou mcmt in there , and it is for tho people to understand 

its causes and intercept its consequences. The Gov¬ 
erning n( in the country, that is tho British Government, declares that 
it is no responsibility of theirs ; that the problems associated with and 
implicit in the developments indicated above will demand solution from 
the hands of Governments, the provincial autonomy” governments, 
set up under the recent constitutional changes; that no "third party” 
ns the British Government in India has always been, can bring this relief 
cither as a boon or as a concession. And the solution of the problem 
demands new principles of education and a new technique*-education 
tiis.t chang e human body and human mind# education that is the only 
instrument of human reconstruction. Our inherited tendencies aro 
thfUf ; id-as and ideals from outside have erupted into our country; 
amt bull*, to' combatant*? fUe having a light iu the battle fields of oiu* 
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minds, the issue of which will decide the course of evolution in India. 
In this fight many regional or communal conceits or aspitations will 
claim priority of place ; in the course of this fight many ancient land¬ 
marks in thought and couduct will be pulled down ; many precious 
prejudices will be crushed out. The British Government that had so 
long sought to control and regulate the educational activities of tho 
country, propose to retire from the fight ; and regional and 
provincial authorities have it thrown upon them the responsibility 
of initiating steps for the re-cducation of the people. This is the 
position that has been reached during the months the activities of 
which . are recorded and commented on in these pages. Many hopes 
are being raised; many promises are being or have been made 
in Election Manifestoes to 'pioneer and extend tho “educated 
quality among the people that will enable them to face the problems 
of modern life in an old country, one of the oldest in world. 


f 1 j ]e inspiration of the process of re-education through which India 
is being proposed to be re-made into a modern nation, a free nation 
Failure among the free nations of the world, has been indicated 

of Kcaspn above. From this history it may appear that the con¬ 

flict is only in the region of ideas and ideals. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that tho complaccucc of the 

modern world would have remained intact and unshaken, but for the 
break-down of tho frame-work which modern industrialism had built up 
and the philosophy of life which it incarnated. But modern 
humanity has struck up tent and started on a new journey, to work 
out a transformation in its life because imperceptibly thcro 1ms oecm- 
ed a profound transformation in its fundamental philosophy. IIo W are 
those two circumstances, these two transformations, to be explained ? 
A German explanation has it : 

“Kfftson promised to solve all man’s problems..yet it came to pum Ihul ufuv 

reason had solved every physical problem, it failed when it attempted to cornu to 
grips witli purely human problems. This lod to a state of alburn when ri*nm»n 
all its reputation no longer meant .reason as a whole but only physical uud 
naturalistic reason. 

.Lhe physical, chemical and biological sciences sought to discover e^meo 

and nature in phenomena. Ivoason wanted to do the same thing with hunmu 
beings, and therein It failed. 

This failure is responsible for the emergence of that new unrest 
and new dogmatism in the region o£ material existence tlul 
are a characteristic feature of modern life. These 

IT 6 Stf t . h . e , m ? 1 R8 m i nd - ««d created disturbances 
there out o which tho need for a re-valution ol' valm.s, 

for a reexamination 0 f social institutions has arisen 
challenging human intellect and wisdom. Tho majority of mankind 
find themselves nlmeted with a new -'helplessness. They lind themselves 
starving in the midst ol plenty, wheat and collee aro being burnt m 
lett to rot ill ti* 11 '° r absence of "customers” or inadequacy of 

price”; they go unclothed when cotton is burnt or left to rot in tiie 
fields. They do not understand the reason of this peculiar.development. 
The rigid discipline o. a mechanised civilisation aits as a nightmare 
on their breast; they seek to throw it off liko an evil dream, causing 
all the tumult ot modern life, 
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In Indin these conditions of distress, mental and physical, prevail 
with an intensity that seem to baflle human endeavour jfor relief ;or 
correction. Dirt, disease aud death—with these our 
< Indian people keep companionship through life’s little day. 

Reaction The sight of tlieso scenes has grown habitual to our 

eyes ; our sensitiveness to these has grown blunt. Our 
predominant village economy enabled the generality of our people to 
ignore or misunderstand the first signs of the break-down of the accus¬ 
tomed life, the ancient social polity. But before the last century wns 
out. in 1899-1900, there was a devastating famine levying a toll of 
human lives counted by crores, demonstrating that the century and 
half of civilised Government had failed in its vocation, that State 
policy, directed and controlled by alien minds and alien interests, could 
not prove effective in face of such a catastrophe* W illiam Digby de¬ 
dicating his book to the memory of these 200 millions spoke of them 
as dying “in vain”. For years previously, leaders of Indian public 
opinioiCthe pioneer of whom was Dadabhai Naoroji, through the 
Press, in books and pamphlets, on the platform of the Indian National 
Congress and other institution?, had been warning the authorities of 
this calamity. Foreigners, even casual visitors to Iudia, recorded im¬ 
pressions that should have warned them betimes, impressions of a 
wretchedness that was tho result of decades and centuries of misrule. 
One of these visitors was the late Sir Frederick Treves, Surgeon to 
the then King of England, the grand father of the present King. .In 
his book — 1 Other Side of the\La?itern published in 1905, Sir Frederick 
Treves spoke of what he had seon in India and of her people : 


‘ladder than the country arc tho common people *of it. They aro lean and 

weary -looking.they ull Boom poor, and ‘toiling for leave to live. Ihcy talk hulo 

and lauirhlonB. luted, a smile, except on tho face of a child, IB uncommon, they 
irnini) ailing in the tint*!- with littlu iippuroiit object other then to Lrnmp. \\ hither 
they go. lleaveu know 1 *, for they look like men who have been wandering for u 
onilury.’’ 


Amitl scenes like, tlieso, stereotyped in the face of flic country, the 
“caravan’’" of British rule in India hobbles on. Extension of communi¬ 
cation through modern roads and railways enables the 
“Throbbing administration to intercept tho horrors of famine, of 

Agony Of “ 8 l, r j V olled limbs, sunken eyes_,.of mothers’ shrieks and 

Indian idbml-i m0 ans.of the wild confusion in which the 

rlond and the dying lie”—the horrors of scenes that a British ad mini s- 
", . -t (ur'iot years of British rule in India, Sir John Shore, 

K dnLd rf -l!,. . .. . OM70M0. to. cruel in U- 

devastation than that which ’-a used \\ ilham L'igby s lamentation. And 
to-duy nearly forty years after, those wandering hosts that Sir 
Frederick Treves noticed, arc still with us ; and the President ot the 
Indian National Congress, Pandit .bv/nliav Lai Nehru, who has travelled 
over the length and breadth of India in motor, rail and through the 
air Ipeuetrating to all corners of-itfc from Kohafc to Dibrugarh, from 
Rawalpindi to Capo Comorin,—he Iras, to say ■ 

i*{ huve seen again 'b< titrobbing :eeiy «>? Ttuba's <o» ; rAs, the cull of (heir feyes 
far relief (!■><- the terrible ourJcus ibey carry,” 
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People and government are agreed that this agony cannU safely 
be prolonged, that the cal) for relief cannot go unharkened any 
. longer. “External authority” which retains control 
Authority” over 80 per cent of the revenues of the State has de- 
Cftnnot Help dared that “the problems of health, education and econo¬ 
mic well-being*' must seek remedy from the goverments 
responsible to the people, the ‘‘provincial autonomy" governments set up 
under the Government of India Act of 1935 ; that these remedies “are no 
longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be sought or a concession 
to be wrested." The raillery of this arrangement may well deserve 
criticism and condemnation. This also will not solve them. And the 
*ogic of thnse developments throws on the people the responsibility of 
u ,l iJ >Wn we ^*being which no' third:party could or would undertake to 
shoulder, could or would only make a pretenco of so doing. 

The logic of these developments have forced on U9 the realisation 
that the man who is known as the “father of the Indian National 
Congress", Allan Octavian Hume, was right when he sang in his 
“Old Man's Hope”- 


*Do ye suffer ? do ye feel 
Degradation ? Undismayed 
Face and grapple with your wrong ! 
By themselves are nations made ! 


Ask no help from Heaven or Hell ! 
In yourselves alone seek aid 1 
He that wills, and dares, has all ; 
Nations by themselves are made 1* 


This exhortation developed in the first years of the present ctnturv 
into the principle and programme of self-help and self assertion that 
* B, divided the old and new schools of politics, Pheroseslmh 

■re Nationi C Merwar.jee Mehta, Surendra Nath 13a nerjen, and Gopal 
m.de. Krishna Gokhale representing the former, Balwantrno 
Gangadhar Tilak. LalaiLajpat Rai, Bipin Chandra Pal 
Upatlhyaya Brabmabandav and Aurobindo Qhnse the latter. The 
precursor of this ‘new departure.” appealing to the feelings, sentiments 
and intellect of the people, and consolidating them into convictions for 
which people were prepared to do and dare, were Vislmu Slmstri 
Chiplunkar in Mabarasthra, Bankim Chandra Chattopadhynya, Rubiudra 
Nath Tagore and Sister Nived.ta in Bengal, Dayauandii Sa.aswati, 
founder of the Arya Saraaj and Sir Sayyid Ahmed in Northern Tndia. Thu 
virile life in the country, the dynamic personalities, that have been 
remaking it to-day are the continuation and culmination of the stir 
of revolution ^ the region ol invisible things started nearly seven!) years 
ago, Mahatma Gandhi s wisdom, Jawahar Lai Nehru's passion, the call to 
the Muslim flung out by Mahommed Iqbal, nursed on the Koran and on 
the German philosopny ot the Super man, the opportunism of M chummed 
Ali Jinuah all those personal and impersonal influences that have been 
seeking to remould maia to their hearts' desire may be traced to those 
sources of light and inspiration. 

12 
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Rural Health 
& 

Wealth 


And to-day the call has gone forth that a physical amelioration of 
the country must precede the building of the city beautiful and the 
country beautiful of our dreams. Rural life is poor and 
stricken, physically and mentally. How poor it is census 
reports tell, tell the story of a progressive deterioration. 
In the 1931 census the numbers recorded of ’ earners” 
and “working dependents” were 15,38,85,890 ; the numbers of “non- 
working dependents” were returned as 19,66,43,667. In the census 
of 1911 are recorded the percentage of persons gainfully employed as 
47 : In 1921 as 46 ; and in the 1931 as 44 per cent. This is the tes¬ 
timony to wealth-production progressively diminishing. With regard 
to health, the words of Major-General Megaw, who retired irom service 
as Director-General of Public Health and Sanitation with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, should be accepted as a warning. There is diflerence 
of opinion, said he, as to whether conditions of life have improved or 
deteriorated during the last 50 years ; even conceding that some little 
improvement has taken place, the existing state of things , said 1 r. 
Megaw, “is so profoundly unsatisfactory that it demands investiga¬ 
tion and redress.” Those who have personal experience of the years, 
the beginning and end of the period, mentioned by Dr. Megaw f they 
can bear witness to this deterioration and may be tempted to use more 
vigorous language. Even at that, things cannot be allowed to worsen. 
Officials and nomofficials have awakened to the gravity of the deve¬ 
lopments. Positive action for the reconstruction of rural life has been 
set in motion, both officiary and non-officially; nutrition research, 
seeking for the nutritive value of food ordinarily available and enriching 
these with seeds and nuts and fruits within the means of the poorest— 
this has been engaging the attention of public workers and officials. 
Exp. riments with food, finding out the vitamin contents and mineral salts 
in the items that go to make up the food ordinarily . taken find then 
proiiM r nists among the leaders of‘constructive nationalism in India , theea 
have justified certain of the old habits of our people, and a recall to 
simpler and more natural ways of life and conduct. Health Exhibitions 
have been seeking to popularise these old but forgotten truths in tneii 
new garb. Up till now, these have been urban activities. 

And the problem—who will restore health to rural India, return 
wealth to it. increase: its productive potentialities, give knowledge to 
it ?—this is the major problem in India’s economic 
and social life. One foreign observer, Prof. Basil 
Mathews (Boston University) in a paper read at the 
j.; a at India Association (London) spoke of one conclu- 


Polilictl or 
Economic 
Revolution ? 


Mon of his : 

“Tested without contradiction on every kind of mind, from the Left wing of the 
CoriirruuB to thu stiffest bureaucrat, is that this Blage ihe mind of India i» swing* 
mg’ from »h.> contemplation of revolution on purely political lints to one that regards 
ruouomifl resolution on Simialiat if not even Marxist principle as the main objective 
ni bought and action.” 

The bureaucrat consulted, one of the most experienced who has 
not allowed files to monopolise his heart and mind, saw no alternative 
..uvo & ?w»U and potent development of the co-operative movement, 

' 'i development of which he was not very optimistic owing to the 
Weaknesses. produced through eorruptiou and Inertia." The elimination 
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of the hope of a peaceful evolution in the country leaves the British 
bureaucracy that stand guard over Imperial interests, service interests 
and foreign capital and trade interests, “face to face with a revolution, 
whether political or economic, that cannot but overturn these. How 
they propose to stave off these developments, and the other questions 
raised above, these arc the two problems that has been testing states¬ 
manship, Indian and British. The bureaucracy seem to be banking on 
the hope that “the thrust in of this new economic claim into the 
already established political organisations of India” will produce a 
a serious controversy with them lining up Indian classes and masses 
into two or more warring groups. The possibility of such a develop¬ 
ment may encourage the more short-sighted members of the British 
bureaucracy in India. But the more far-sighted of them cannot fail 
to anticipate that such an‘alignment of forces but prolongs the trial of 
India, but cannot protect those interests of which they consider them¬ 
selves to be guardians and trustees in India. It is difficult to fix on 
any individual British administrator as the representatives of the latter 
view who has been or can be trusted to work for reconcilia¬ 
tion^ between Indian self-respect and Britain’s material interests, built 
up in course of these two centuries’ stay in India. 


Students of social and political tendencies aver that the Congress 
acceptance of office after sixteen years of persistent confl ct is a sign 
Coc-m’fvmU- that sach ft development has been at work : Left-wing 

with British Indian politicians declare that their Right-wing fellow- 

ImperUIUni workers have already succumbed to such a change ; they 
assert that such an evolution fits in into the stages 
written in their interpretation of social and political transformations, 
and cannot be avoided with all the good-will in the world ; in other 
countries this has been so, in this country it will be so. ThiB drift 
towards safety in compromise with British Imperialism, they suggest, 
has sought for and found its exponent in Mahatma Gandhi. These 
declarations, assertions and suggestions are coloured by a partisan spirit 
and ignore or brush aside the lessons of the work that have helped India 
in recent times to stand up for her rights. Mabatmaji’s philosophy of 
conduct does not encourage class-conscious activity whether from the 
right or from the left ; his ideas of the relation of India to Britain are 
a reflex of bis respect for human nature and faith in it which enabled 
him to say— even during the recent controversy over the demaud for 
assurances—-that so far as he personally was concerned he would 
unhesitatingly accept Dominion Status’' in the terms of the Statute 
of Westminster, that is tho right to secede.” Temperamentally and 
ideologically, therefore, Mahatmaji must be workiug for the eolation 
of India 9 problems, p ltical and economio, on lines other than intense 

nationalist or class-conscious conflicts. Knowing all the e, India has 

accepted his lea ers up, or he is the one man in India now who has 
his fingersi ever ree ing the pulse of the vast masses of the country and 
who has develope an uncanny skill in sensing their feelings. And it 
is in response to etc necessities that he has persuaded the Congress 
to sanction the acceptance of Ministries so that they may have a res¬ 
pite from me )uraens they carry”; it is aonsiderationB like 

those that must have persuaded Pandit Jawabar I^al Nehru to tolerate 
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the reversion of the political principles and policies with which his own 
political life has been bound op, growing and strengthening with their 
growth and strength. Imperialist interests or indigenous class interests 
may seek to exploit the present halcyon days; but this opportunism 
of theirs is unavoidable, and fight with it cannot be avoided. 


Left-wing tactics seem to suggest that this conflict should be inten¬ 
sified, a running fight continued against all vested interests, alien or 
-Labou ” a Da ^ ve * Grievances are there, have been there in modern 
* 10 tan industries, as jute and cotton, in rural life among pea- 

Gritvsncei sants. The new constitutional changes bringing in “pro¬ 

vincial autonomy" Governments coincided almost in time 
with a phenomenal wave of labour unrest, of strikes and lock-outs, in 
industrial centres as far apart as Calcutta in the east, Bombay in the 
west, Madura in the south and Cawnpore in the north. Interpreters 
of this unrest who say that acceptance of Ministerial responsibilities 
nn behalf of the Congress has encouraged it, as also unrest in the country¬ 
wide, miss the significance of the strike and lock-out among the Jute 
Mill workers in Bengal where a stable non-Congress Ministry has been 
in charge since April 1 , 1937, the day on which these Govern¬ 
ments were inaugurated. At the end of April, there was strike in 

about 40 mills and the number of operatives affected was 2,00.000. 
The Chief Minister of Bengal, Moulvi Fazl-ul-Huq at the beginning 
of the btrike opined that “there has never been anything like a real 
economic basis for these strikes, and now, at any rate, they are ad¬ 
mittedly being used by Communist leaders to pave the way for a re¬ 
volution in India" ; after a two months’ struggle when the strike was 
called off on assurances given, the Bengal Chief .Minister conceded— 
"Many of the grievances of the Labourers are such as can reasonably 
be admitted to be genuine." These two declarations oan be 
regarded as interpreting the truths of labour unrest in India. 

It must also be recognised that there was a coherent and 
unified plan behind the apparently spontaneous and disconnected 

ebullitions of labour temper, responding to a common ins¬ 
piration of common grievances. And judging by the results, hastened 
by the assumption of office by Congressmen in six provinces, the 
strategy cannot be said to have missed the aim. Something tangible 
has been gained to make the life of labour easier ; some promises have 
yet to be redeemed. Grievances of Kisans—specially in the provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and parts of the United Provinces where Per¬ 
manent Settlement of land revenue has been dominating rural life—and 
the burden of debt that has been pressing all hope out of the men in 
the countryside—all these grievances demanded relief. One instance 
Irom a single province can be taken as representative of conditions 
throughout the whole of India. In Madras Sir John Nicholson found 
in 1895 the agriculturist debt to be R s . 45 crore8 . in 18 3 0( the Bank¬ 
ing L.mniry Committee found it to be Rs. 150 crores ; Mr. Satbia- 

n P PU ^ t0 inq,lire iDt0 the problem, found 

in 193 ; this debt to be Rg. 300 crores; he estimated the avera-e 
jiiOUfti income per head of the rural n 
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Ryotwari holdings. The history of thesa debts, as commented oa in 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Majority Report, throws 
light on an aspect of Indian social life that was both its strength and 
weakness. The report found 

"Children born in debt and making every feasible effort to pay the debt of 
fathers and forefathers. The social tradition and the custom of succeeding genera¬ 
tions acknowledging and paying the debts of forefathers have been exaltoa into a 
legal doctrine of the 1 piona obligation,” to pay an ancestors* debt, enforceable iu 
courts of law, Even when no assets pass and debts are not legally inherited, the 
debt is generally treated b'- the son or the heir as a debt of honour by force of 
tradition.” 


Even before the uew ‘‘autonomy” Governments began to work. 
Debt Redemption Acta had been passed ; debts had been sealed down, 
and relief sought and given under the sanction or pressure 
of the law. The promises made in the Election Manifestoes by 
different groups of politicians, seeking the suffrages of people, the 
majority of them debtors, roused hopes that the new Governments 
would bring relief to them. Those hopes could not be brushed aside 
with safety. Those promises and those hopes are the ^eed-plots of 
the unrest that prevails in rural India to-day. 


Ttnfo's 

•‘Foreign 

Relations** 


The stresses and strains under which India’s iuternal economy has 
been working have been, in other forms and shapes, the common lot of 
every human society in every age and every clime. But, 
India has her “foreign relations,” not in the accepted 
sense of the terms, however, because India is not a 
free and independent country. The “foreign relations” 
that are the subject-matter of the discuss on in these pages will be 
concerned with countries which Indian labour and Indian capital have 
helped to develop. The nearest of them which till 3lBt March, 1037, 
waB a province of British India, bigger than any Indian province, 
was Burma. There are more than 10 lakhs of persons either domiciled 
in Burma or originating from some Indian province, the greater number 
of wln>m are labourers ; more than 10 crores of Indian capital is 
engaged in Burma’s industrial and agricultural finance. This capital.' 
the major portion of it is supplied by the Nattukottai Chetty com¬ 
munity of South India. The Indian labouring population come mostly 
from Timil Nad and the Andhra Desa, There is an agricultural colony 
that was established by a gentleman from Behar, the colonists being 
ngriculinnets fro fn same province ; other agriculturists come from 
the district of Chittagong in Bengal. These non-Burman elements in 
Burma’s social economy ‘ms not been, and perhaps never can be. 
a^imilated therein ; they have remained targets of attack by the 
indigenous population, the Chettys are money-lenders; and the 
-Indian labourers compete in the labour market with the native 
Burman, though the statement is justified that Indian labour 

fills a place 0 ® e J ^ ur market which Burman labour has 

not up till now carej to supply. Indian educated men who 

have goue to A an J*V lawyers and Government officers compete 
with the Burman intMigentsm. Thus all the factors of a keen 

economic competition ate present there, and jealousy, hatred and 
f eav of the Indian, uroao and rural, are rampant in Burma. Discri¬ 
mination against Indians are motived by economic reasons, and this will 
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Increase as the years pass, calling forth demand for reprisal from the 
Indian side, reprisal against Burma rice, Burma wood and Burma oil. 
In Ceylon* another neighbour of Indin* the factors of Indian capital 
and Indian educated men are absent ; the competition of 6 lakhs of Tami- 
lian labour is a sore point with the indigenous population ; Indian 
labour emigration is restrained, and existing Indian labour is discri- 
minatcd against in the matter of rural franchise for. local bodies, 
calling forth from the Indian side reprisal against the import of Cey¬ 
lonese copra and other products. This, io a nut-sbel), is India s relation 
with her near neighbours. 


In Africa, in those regions which belong to the British Empire, 
the Indian position is best expressed in the words of General, brants, 
one of the makers of the Union of South Africa* Ji 
Boer-Briton gmitb Africa we cannot afford to give coloured peoples 

lE. ‘he same footing as the white. Our equality is based 

fundamentally on the doctrine that in Church and^State 
between white and coloured peoples there can be no equality. The 
population census of the Union throws on this 6tand-point a light 
not very pleasing- The whites in South Africa number 20^ lakhs* 
mostly belonging to British and Dutch stock, the latter predominating * 
the Bantus, a Negro people, number 65 lakhs ; other coloured peoples, 
including Indians, number 10 lakhs. In Kenya the stand-point or 
wbitemanity is more crudely expressed—“British supremacy means 
not merely supremacy of the British Power, but supermacy 
of the British community over other communities. In ri]i, the 
Indian population is 79,000, the indigenucus population is 

60 000, the Europeans, 4,000 only, ruling and dominating. In 
Mauritius, in Trinidad, in British New Guinea where Indians have 
made good their success has made them a point of attack. And 
those among us who have crossed the seas and sought fortunes in 
other lands find their position growing increasingly untenable ; and, to 
quote the words of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir as president of tbe anuual 
conference of the Liberal Party, they "send us a pathetic cry 
for relief.” And India looks helplessly on. She who has not . regained 
her own self-respect in her own home-land, cannot maintain it abroad. 
S„, every problem of Indian life, internal or external, revolves round 
the problem of Swaraj, the symbol of the "self-respect’’ of a people. 


Whether it is in the internal or in the external concerns of India, 
i he British Government, “the external authority” of Sir John 
Anderson, thus finds itself off and on stumbling on the 
Brituli State- new sensitiveness of the Indian people, on their 

Welltnw national “self-respect.” British statecraft would like to 
cover up the traces of the activities of this “authority” 
by seeking to throw on the so-called “provincial autonomy’’ Govern¬ 
ments the responsibility for the activities that intimately touch on 
their daily life, for health, wealth and for education and enlightenment. 
Tnis is a variant of the tactics that ruled Roman imperialism in the 
dayB of its decay—give the people a few crumbs of bread and keep 
their minds diverted by circuses. Let Indian thought, be exclusively 
concerned with meliorative activities while the “self-respect” of the 
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Indian people should be in the safe keeping of ‘external authority”. 
This division of work has never appealed to the conscience of any 
people for any length of time and they have ever preferred their soul 
to wealth and happiness as the world generally understands and 
values these. This is one aspect of British policy in India. The 
other has reference to the developments in Europe and in the 
Mediterranean region confronting the Empire with problems that 

demand concentration and not dispersal of energies, setting the 
imperial household in order. Abyssinia and Spain have tested 
Britain’s centuries-old experience as an imperialist State, and found 
it wanting ; its flirtation with Nazi diplomacy has cooled friendship 
with France without compensating warmth from Germany. The 
Anglo-German naval understanding, an Anglo German repudiation 
of the naval terms of the Versailles Treaty was arrived at without 
consultation with France or without adequate appreciation of hor 

interests ; as a reaction to which France winked at Italy’s encroach¬ 
ments on the status quo in the Mediteranean region threatening 

Britain’s hitherto undisputed supremacy—strategic and diplomatic— in 
what has been culled her “life line.” The world has learut to accept 
the immutability of the fact—Britain has been insisting on its 
acceptance— that Britain’s right of way to the East, to her 

Empire in India rod the near islands, to her economic strong-holds in 
Chinai to her kinsmen in Australia lay through this inlaud sea and the 
Suez Canal, and that this right of way must be secured against all 
chances of interference or apprehensiouB of attack. To this uecessit 
of the British Empire Egypt for more than half a century has been u 
hostage and victim ; to this necessity the Turkish Empire owes it 
disruption, and the Arab principalities and kingdoms owe their rise 
and fall ; to this necessity Emir Hussain, SheritF of Mecca, was sacri¬ 
ficed and Emir Ibn Saud of the central Arabiau desert owed hia 
d velopment into the king of what is called Saudi Arabia to-day ; to 
this necessity the British enthusiasm for the “National Home* of'the 
Jews in Palestine^owed not a little of its growth; to this necessity the 
bubble of a new Middle Eastern Empire” owed its stirring in the 
ever fertile brain of Mr. Winston Churchill ; and it was the inspiration 
of such a necessity that impelled His Highness the A*r Khan 
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tbat India was not building on any calculation of Britain’s strength 
or weakness, but on the inner necessity of her own being, her 
history of the last century bears witness,—the history of des¬ 

truction and contraction, of her struggles and conflicts with her own 
weaknesses, and with the principles and polices of British administra¬ 
tion in the country. Enlightened influences have been at work 
organising and consolidating the awakened feelings and sentiments of 
the people and hardening these i nto convictions and activities that have 
ever been the support of national strength, the cement of 
national cohesiveness, the shield and bulwark of natioual 
interests amid the conflicts and competitions of life. Individuals and 
institutions have been striving this century and more to awaken the 
people to a sense of their owu responsibility for the building up of a 
better life for themselves, to rouse in them the consciousness of their 
own strength and the assurance of their success ; constructive 
nationalism has been taking the people through the crucible 
of sufferings and sacrifices to test this strength and to transmute it into 
th i required mettle bo that when trial comes the possessors of this 
strength may stand their ground and hold their own. The last fifteen 
years have been years of training and trial. Taking them all in all, 
the people have come out of theBe, purified and strengthened, disci¬ 
plined and wide-visioned. Hopes and disappointments have taught 
them lessons of life, and lessons that can be learnt only in the school 
of failure. And they face the future impelled by hopes, hopes 
unquenchable by failures. These have been put by Rabindra Nath 
Tagore--the teachings of these hopes and disappointments in the 
prayer : 

“Let honour come to me from Thee 
Through a call to some desperate tart ; 

In the pride of poignant anlFaring, 

Lull me not to languid dreamt; 

Bhake me out of tbit cringing in the dust, 

Out of the fetters that shackle our miod ; 

Make futile own deetiny, 

Out of tho unreaion that bend* our dignity down 
Under the indiacrimiBate feet of dictators, 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours, 

And raiae our brad 
Into the bondleaa 
Into the generous light, 

Into the air of freedom ! 

—Specially eontributtd by Sri fat Suresh Cftandni Dev. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Sesiion-i-New Delhi—16th. February to 8th. April 1937 

Tho new session of the Council of State commenced its Budget session at New Delhi 
on the 16th. February 1937. The lobby bustled with activity and there was happy re¬ 
union of old members who wore introduced to each other. In pursuance of the pre¬ 
vious Dractioo. the Secretary to the Council read a notification issued by tho Govor- 
nor^QeS appointing Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy .as Pros dent. Themmo.^ 
who numbered about 40 headed by Sir Maneokji, took tho oath of allofcianod wmu 
look an hour. Tho Secretary then placed on the table of the Council bills passed by 

th °bir S GBfVrfe Russe ii f chief Commissioner of Railways, , rea |. ®®* imRte9 1U 

respect of tho Railways. The Council then adjourned till the 20th. iobruary. 

Discussion on Railway Budget 

20th, FEBRUARY The Council of State held general discussion on the Railway 
Budget to-day. 

Mr. Bamdai Pantulu opening the debate insisted on tho need for genuino 
moasure of reform whereby the level of earnings would be raised and the scalo of 
working costs reduced, in other words, greater efficiency and less waste But, he 
sain tnero was not much evidence of any such moasures being m oontempia- 
ron. On the other hand, the demand for a change in the svstem had been met by 
dto vision for setting up a Statutory Board, or Federal authority, which would be 
Free from control V P the Federal Railwav authority, which would be free from 
control of the Federal Exeoutive as well as of the Federal Legislature. So tho 
march towards bringing the Railway administration under national control was taking 

tlie As regards'the''Rail-Road competition, Mr. Pantulu said that the case of Railways 
could not command much sympathy unless and until they mad 0 the transport 
system and freights and fares more elastic and better suited to the chang 1 ng 

000 j^ jjJJSd'ir °Lala ifamMran Das entered an emphatic protest against inclusiou 
of Mr. Chcdle, representative of the riouth-Afncan Railway in the Wedgwood 
Committee The Bouth-African Railway system was much smaller and more cmciGUl 
than the Indian system and the Government action injured Indian feelings coubidor- 
abiv, and it was indeed a rellectiou on the most efficient engineering and o e 
florvices on Indian Railways. He asked if South Africa, . which persecuted Indians, 
would consent to have an Indian on a similar committee of enquiry into the work¬ 
ing of South African Railway. Referring to the loss of strategic lines, he strossod that 
correct accounting demanded 'hat it should be debited t- defence budget. 

M H II Parker dealt in detail with what he desoribed a? inaccuracies resulting 
f * *n ‘ riasirtirt method of calculating depreciation, and proceeded to urge a 
i^viHion of the Boparation convention. He did not think it sufficient to deal with 
dflt due to the depreciation fund and arrears of contributions to general revenues by 
i. msnlves without reviewing completely the terms of that convention, and he 
hnnnd that’ Government would indicate their intention on that in in issue 

‘Mi. N. N. 8inha exprossod himself strongly against Railways liabilities Id tUO 
depreciation fund and to general revouuos being wiped off. 

Mi l . N. ISapru emphasised the necessity of Railways beginning, as Gftrly as 
possible, their contribution to general revenues for, according to Bir Otto Niumeyor, 
on H»ia depended tU« hope of the produces getting their ineomo-tar. 

Referring <o recent n. N. R. strike, Mr. Bupru complained that the stake was 
unduly prolonged and iittlo effort was done to terminate it by the application ot the 
Trades Disputes Act, with the result that the Industry, particularly in Northern 
India, considerably offered owing to coal shortage. 

Mr. Kalikker dealing with th» road-rail problem said that iu a vast count!y like 
India there full scope for all means of transport. 


committee of tho Railway enquiry, lie inferred that its 
White Hall completely disregarding tbo claims of Indian 
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Referring to foreign 
Personnel was’decided by 
experts. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru said that trade depression which started in 1939 waB 
no* only the cause for the deplorable state of Railway finance and indeed there 
were several factors in tho internal working of railways which reduced railway 
iinance to its present perilous situation. 

Continuing Pandit Kunzru referred to tho proposal to hand ovor 1 and two- 
1'", c ™ res t0 Burma at tho time of separation as its sharo in the depreciation 

’il* ! 10 °^ 1Qr hand, assertod that India owod nothing to Burma and this 

ourdon was being unnecessarily saddled on India and it was entirely inequitable. 

, ! u , J^unzru then dealt with tho road-rail competition and urged that railways 

eat customers civilly and make travel more comfortable to atuact passengers. 

liii ‘i Seen t lird cla 5® trains r . unnin S Without lights and it had been 

* wa 6°ns wero used for carrying passengers, 

Hussain Imam strongly .objected to tho proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
' t0 Burma . a ?d declared that tho amount would really bo paid from an 
imaginary non-existent fund. Burma railways had ruu at a loss or 430 lakhs during 
iho past '-oven years and he asked who was going to pay it back. 

Mr. Nixon, replying to the criticism of tho proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
crores to Burma, pointed out that Burma railways cost 35 ororos and tho present pro¬ 
posal meant that the Government of'India were soiling it at 35 minus 1 and two-third 
croros, or practically at tho cost prico. There wero ono or two othor lines in India 
which they would like to get rid of on Iho same basis. 

Question of Fiuvilege^of Members 

25th. FEBRUARY When tho Council of State met this morning tho President 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy anonneed that Mr. Ramdas Pantulu had given notice of an 
adjournment motion for the purpose of discussing a deOnito matter of urgent Dublin 
importance, namely preventing an honourable member of the house, Mr. B. N. Bisani 
from discharging his duties here by refusing to give him adjournment of*trial by 
the city Magistrate of Akola, oven for a short time in tho case pending against him 
in connection with prosecution for sedition launched against him for an election 
speech. 

Mr. R. N. Maxicell , Secretary, Home Department, took objection to (he motion 
under the legislative rules, as the subject matter was under adjudication in a court 
of law. 

The President said that he could not accept Mr. Maxwoll’s suggestion, as tho rule 
quoted related to oivil suits and not criminal prosecution, and held tho motion per¬ 
fectly in order. Sir Dadabhoy quoted a precedent to support his view namely on 
the 39th January 1935, the President of the Assembly took the samo view when a 
similar motion was brought forward regarding the detention of Mr. Snrat Chaidra 
Bose. However, ad objection was taken by the Government he would like to know 
if ihcre wrre the requisito fifteen members, provided under the rules, in favour 
of the motion being admitted. As only eight members stood up, the motion wa _ . 
dropped the President remarking ,l I am sorry. I cannot allow it.” 

Tho Council quickly passed three offioial bills sent from tho Assembly namely, 
the Bills amending the E'ectncity Act and the Boilers Act and tho Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code. 

Discussion on*Drift Convention 

There was keen discussion on the resolution moved tv Mr AO Clou, 
Secretary, Industries and Labour Department, recommending non-iatifieation of the 
draft convention concerning annual holidays with pay K for iuduS work.” 
adopted at the tweDtiothseabiou of the International Labour Conference Personally, 
osid Mr. Clow be was p n y convinced that the workers siiotild have lioLda.-. 
with pay. OBlceis and other ciass (of Government employees needed such rest and 
similar holidays in e e of industrial workers would be to thoir well-being. 
Iho Government theioloie, had no criticism to make on tho gsnera! underlying 
panoplc but ’ u t : : *l difficulties in the way given effect to'the 

convention t!i . '^ 0 "® blou s list of industries. The Government wore of 
tbo opinion that there should be no reservation io the matter. Either they should 
ratify the Convention i ot y or they should not ratify it at oil. Enforcement of 
convention of this kind t-irouphont India would Grstiv Involve immense difficult!*. 
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presently doubtfulhowfar^he ne ntion . However, Mr. Ctoc was prepared 

• _ . ; . , : i, G -ernments Tor any action on the Imes sug¬ 
gested in the convention. country like India where working hours 

Mr. P. N, Sapru said • mnst essential and the object of the draft 

were long, holidays for workers we^e “ os workers gom0 annua i holiday with pay. 
convention was to secure to a wide class "j. liar rated by Mr. Clow. If the 

SSXfjte fKX. ; tha, oA .>-<» 

thoso industies to which they could a W iy t p' 6 Q 0 ygrnment' to bring forward in future 
Referring to the recent pronosa « “f whichthevcould give effect, Mr. 

before the House only such <J™ft con urta ;i men t of the rights of the House enjoyed 
Sapru said that such a course was the curt a m nt elaborately went into the historical 
uninterrupted during the last fifteen yea • ■ vs(e( j ; n ^e Indian legislature 

background stressing that the Inwluable "8*^ Ml in both the 

through a resolution moved by the . wer0 P discussed either for ratifies- 
£““■ SiSkTSi fi M dcn.ei M totott b, ,»oh ta—. 

. jsr, 

that there was nothing to prevent to gv * ,, C o nve ntion was not possible in 

wmmj*.*L£ A.trsttJ* **««<**’ 

5X<to.ortib's dm «nd •JobSoreF^mi u to loOowM 

Proceeding Pandit Ktuuru mM «»* ». the change of 

by the Government without giving snfficient^wa^ ng^to fae thjJ after 

procedure was entirely ud jus titled. ra f;fi G ation or non-ratification of these con- 

the Federation whether the question of ratificatioor 0 D r ° t D h 7 Governor . G eneral. Tho 

Mr. mmdas Pantulu suite d the. O omnr^jJ^ Weg^rw^ JJ'Wtoon 
Jffls th w e hfre “enjtiViu Delt many holidays with pay, would not grudge the 

xn t' festtssa** 

these conventions resulted m no use p j naS muoh as they would still be 

objection to the new P®^ hpforo the Sou^ Hence there was no question of any 
submitting these conven.lens beiforo t e tiou»e pointed out that there were a 

right being taken away from Z | nd iaii Legislature was entirely 

few matters m which buch discu s c0 , mt ries. which gave effect to these 

intructuous. He was ame that ev all o£ them before their respective 

“Xe He pointed out that there was no difficulty, for non-offio.als themselves, 
fo lake the initiative to move a resolution. 

S Smoti^ofsTr (wad the House adopted a 

i Vi mia.oticn fo Burma of unskilled workers subject only to the restrictions in 
foroo* immediate!v before the commencement of the new Government of Burma Act. 

The House adjourned till the 27th. when the Finance Secretary made the general 
bud vet statement. 


(jeneivAI* Discussion of Budget 
a* 1 . MARCH :— 1 The Council of State met this morning for the general discussion of 
, RmhU Mr Bastr opening tbc disoassioa, said that the Finance Member had grappled 
ikt fiuan il situation with courage and imagination. The sneaker was afratd 
■' t in the budget statement the Finance Member would reveal a fresh taxation 
' r a vast field. But that apprehension to hie pleasant surprise had P ,< \ v “< i 

It was duo to the foresight of the Finance Member in having oreated a levonue 
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resorvo which, to be cortain, saved the situation and even provided autonomy. Mr. 
basil congratulated the Fost and Telegraphs Department which, ho opined, was the 
most efficiently rim department and was araenablo to public opinion. As regards 
fresh taxation, Mr. Basu said that both increaso in sugar exciso and duty on silver 
had his wholehearted support. 

. Sir Phirozc Sethna suggested that he would welcome in future some particulars 

in the Finance Member’s budget statement of tho average income of people so that 

thoy. could kuow whether the country was progressing or not. He said that trade 
ana industry had waited too long for the removal of 25 per cent surcharge ou both 
income and supertax. On the other hand the Finance Member committed last year 
. 0 mistake of restoring five per cent cut on salaries of Government servants thcre- 
oy nenotjtting Government servants and not tho general public. 

k *, > -‘iroz-o Sethua wanted to quote opinion of a newspaper in support of his 

view out the President held that he could not quote from a newspaper because, said 

iuo J. resident, it was not tho practice in the Council to do so. 

* seeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna said that the increase in sugar oxuise was viowod 
everywhere with great alarm. It was a serious mistake to put further handicaps on 
I he industry which was in its infancy. lie was glad, howover, that postal rates in 
respect of hook packets had been reduced but he wanted that postage on postcards 
was also reduced. Concluding, Sir Phiroze Sethna strongly objected to heavy, mili¬ 
tary expenditure and wanted more money to he spent on education. 


Mr. Ba?ndas Pantalu said that Sir James Grigg's speech was confirmation of tho 
funt that he was a British Agent and that his speech was a propaganda in favour 
of British interests. The rural grant of last year was now exposed as an eloction 
stunt. The explanation of decreased revenue lay in tho continued depression and 
infavourable ratio and not, as Sir James asserted, in the restriction against rural 
indebtedness. A legislation of this nature was insinoere and an attempt by dying 
provincial ministries to catch votes in provincial elections. Mr. Tautalu emphasised 
that the unfavourable ratio maintained for rupee was primarily responsible lor tho 
falling off in export tiado and urged that the Government should seriouly eousider 
the reduction of ratio to Is and 4d. Foreign commitments had, on Sir James Grigg’s 
own admission, been greatly reducod and could no longer be advanced as a reason 
for maintaining the existing ratio. 

Mr. Rossain Imam said that the anti-national character of the Government in 
this country was verv early seen in very unsatisfactory taxation proposals. Sir 
James Grigg had to oast aside all caution and restraint with whioh ho had started 
and everywhere a policy of opportunism was visible. Tho speech of the 
Finance Member lacked statesmanship in handling the finances of a huge country 
but was more or less an auditor’s report of company’s accounts. He stressod that 
id order to counter-balance India s sterling commitments of over Rs. 40 crores Britain 
most purchase increased qualities of Indian exports, otherwise India would not bo 
able to make up much of her deficits. 

Referring to loans, the speaker hoped that Sir James Qrigg would make a now 
departure in the policy . and try to reduce sterling loans whenever occasion avuso. 
He opined that by raising rupee loans^ and by the reduotion of external expenses 
they would be increasing the purchasing power of the people and put idio money 
in circulation within the country. 

Mr. Mehta , a newly elected member from Bihar, after expressing Bihar’s gratitude 
for relief after the earth quake, said that the present budget was admittedly a storv of 
disappointment but it was a deeper disappointment that the suggestions made in the 
legislatures had not been given enact to. The budget did not even reflect tho trend 
of people’s wishes but remained bureaucratic in its outlook. Prosperity did not de¬ 
pend on statistics but on symDatnetio contact betweon lawgivers and people* 

Pandit Kunzru criticised the Government’s method in disposing of the sum 
available in the revenue reserve fund. On this point he felt that the Finance Mem¬ 
ber had concealed the true position and he was forced to the conclusion that tho 
real deterioration was much greater than the Finance Member had tried to make out. 
Supporting his action in enhancing the silver duty Sir James Grigg hud said that 
recent imports of silver indicated a 'revival of the hoarding habit of the people. 

Lala Ram&trzndaa also spoko on the military budgot. He complained o r what 
ho called anti-Indinuisation, lo illustrate *it, he showed that against the decrease 
of last year in viceroy s commissioned officers, of 196 offioors, there was an in¬ 
crease only of lb Indian commissioned officers. That showed that Iodiauisatiim 
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"W 'a ravtli. Lala Ramsaraadaa did not grudge the duty on silver, but strongly on 
sugar. If he were asked how to meet tho deficit, his reply was to increase the im- 
port duty on tobacco and aniliuo dyes and also on cotton hosiery. 

Sir James Qrigg was appiauded when ho rose to reply to the debate. He said 
that bo would deal only with more important points in tho debate. Mr. 1 ant urn 
had levelled tlio now familiar accusation that tlie speaker was an agent of Untisn 
Commerce. Sir James said that after some recent research among Farliamentary 
expressions, he would call the accusation “terminological inexactitude (laughter) 
Replying to Mr. Pantulu’s question, why tho Government should not assist 
sugar oxport. Sir Jamos Grigg said that the Indian prioo was a simple 
one, th .1 the Indian prioo was more than double the competitive prices, The 
FiLance Member pointed out that world condition did not permit reduchon m tho 
ai my expenditure aud showed that in the last threo yf^rs the Indian mill I ary 
pondituro had proportionately decreased compared with the expenditure in other 
parts of tho Empire. . 

Referring to the contention that the silver duty amounts to a. tax on cap'™ 1 
teriont to saving and should have been replaced by a tax ton an a imrmu . 
Member said that ho could regard with equanimity a tax on hoarded and ... 
neratve capital. It would have the effect of directing sav.ne into more profigblo 
channels. Sir James Grigg said that Mr. Hossain I m a cn h a a ^ r aia e d ma tlrr| ,.., r 
substance, but it was a fallacious argument to suggest that because the Ex- .q 
was full in a lean year and empty in a prosperous year, that budget was anti¬ 
national Crock, linger James Qrigg thanked the; House for'the, red> 
e tperienoed of hearing something pleasant aboutlthe budget. One membe ■■ . . 

that tho budget should be framed on popular lines. He suggested that; nobu g 
was popular, but some were less dislikod than others and the one he had jus p 
sonteJ could be numbered among the less disliked (applause). 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that the Finance Member had left unanswered their basic 
objection to the budget proposals. Despite the admission by bir Ja “ e , s , , ' 

the silver duty was a duty of capital, Mr. Sapru felt that it was admtft,y . . . 

the poor. Development of the sugar industry had done good to the oountrjr ill an 
ous directions and an enhancement of the excise at the juncture would re t 

progress of the industry. If, as was argued, there was over production, Mr. Sapru asked 

why did they not adopt compulsory rations when there was an increase of twi nt> '■ '• 

Referring to the defence expenditure Mr. Sapru argued that the separation of B » 

had not in any way reduced the defence expenditure. On tho other hand thi- year 
alone there was an increase of twenty lakhs. He suggested that at least the cost of 
5,000 British troops be borne by Burma. This would not be unreasonabie, asBtuma 
bad a surplus of two ciores this year. Furthermore, Burma was conquered by 
Indian mo^ey and now that Burma was separated Burma sh °old make some contri¬ 
bution to the Indian Exchequer. He asked if Burma would share the o a p,ution 
charge and how, Mr. Sapru concluded that so long as India was not directly respon 
sible^for her foreign policy they would be justified in asking for drastio reduction 
in tho military expenditure. 

Contempt ’of Courts Act 

MARCH -Iu the Council of State to-day Mr. Williams^ Secretary to 
' V, , mb i Denartmoiit, moved consideration of the Contempt of Courts Act 
(amendment) Bill, which provides that a High Court shall not impose sentence of 
monthB for any contempt, either in respect of itself or of a court suboidinato 
tQ ' ^ This amendment has been found necessary in view of the interpretation 
i f the Lahore High Court in the case of Lala Harkishen Lai that power of 

punishment p-ovided iu section 3 of the Contempt of Courts Aot, 1926, applied 
only lo subordinate* courts and that a High Court possessed inherent power to 

pubs an unlimited sentenoo. 

Mr, Snpru remarked that contempt of law was in many respects archaicb and 
v,”dn too wide. Even six mouths’ sontoncc was a very long period. 

Sir David Dcvadoes, a retired Judge of the Madias High Court, on tho other 

hand opposed the measure, pointing out that because of the solitary instance of 
the Lahore High Court powers of all High Courts were sought to be curtailed. 
Tho Government should not rush iu tnis manner. He further added that whenever 
an accused person apologised and purged of his contempt a High Court readily 
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pam or imprisonment coma not oh cuusunuuu guuuiuuij -- 

way enhanced the prestigo of a High Court. • 

Mr. Williams replying to the debate said that the Governments on^in 
intention of the enactment of the 1926 Act was to restrict powers of High Com 
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accepted and released him and there had been no 4 single instanco during the last 
150 years that anywhere an accused was kept in prison for more tnan six monies. 

Mr. Sapru emphasised that apology forced out of an accused P® ri >°“ u i nd | 01 ' 
pain of imprisonment could not be considered genuinely tendered and this has 

inal 
Courts- 

in the punishment of any contempts whether themselves or of courts subordinate 
to them. The present amendment was giving effect to that intention beyond doubt. 

The Bill was passed. 

Road Fund 

Mr. A. G, Clow moved a lengthy resolution relating to tho administration of the 
road-fund, which was passed in t;he Assembly. The resolution seeks cu contiuae 
• two annas extra duty on petrol and the proceeds theroof would bo applied tor 
\ purposes of road development. Interalia, it lays down that tho portions ailoca -oil 
for tho provinces would be retained by the Central Government until they would 
actually reauiro for expenditure iu the agreed manner. The Goj. ? ernor-Ueneiai-m- 
Council shall have tho power to resume the whole or part of any sums in any 
particular province if it failed to comply with the recommendations of tho 
Governor-General-in-Council for regulation and control of motor vehicles within 
the province. Mr. Clow briefly giving a history of tho road development fund 
explained the salient features of the proposed resolution. He stressed now this 
ro:id fund had been useful in building a network of roads linking together tho 
various parts of tho country where railways had not yet penetrated. Mr. Clow 
defecated the tendency in some quarters, while discussing the quostion, 
rninocassarilv to bring in the controversy involved in tho road-rail problem. Over 
a great part of road there was no competition, and let not this conflict obscuro 
tho groat work of road development. 

tp ro was eoneral support to the resolution. Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas 
and Mr Ramdas Pantulu opposed it, stating that tho action of the Government 
in rostricGne powers of Provincial Governments was unwise and inopportune at a 
Hm wh r- f. ' iil Governments were about to become autonomous. 

^ moved an amendment that the Governor-Ooneral-in-Cmncil shall 

give Local Governments sis months’ notice of his intention to resume any such 

SUW M^ Ctec assurod Mr. Parker that the Central Government would net take snob 

R “ The O amTndment 1 was 0 withdrawn and the original resolution was passed. Tho Council 
theu adjourned till March 9. 

Official Bills Passed 

0 . MAPru - The Council State held a brief sitting to-day, lasting forty 
inimSii Wtoi two official Bills, namely, the Tea Cess Act Amendment Bill nua 
iV* a Act Amendment Bill were passed. These wore already passed 

K i. .^The Tea Cess Act Amendment Bill enables Burma to be excluded 

from its scope * consequent on Burma’s separation from India. 

149 of the Limitation Act prescribes a special period of limitation of 
for any suit by or on behalf of the Secretary of State foi ludia-in 
P - rruis article will in future govern suits by a province against auothoi 
. ,/ between » province and the Federation. 

' l. h tUo Bills having been passed the House adjourned till March 12. 

Catering of 3rd Class Passengers 

I2ih MARCH :^The Council of-State met to-day with six non-official resolutions 
on ti»A ftffAQdo, Mr. M“ h w alra i mo * ed first resolution recommending the appoint¬ 
ment ot ft fio"imittee of officials and non-officials to euquire as to how far thy present 
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bv the the Railway itself and still first class catering resulted in a loss. Tho food 
suoulfed to third class nassangers was of tho worst quality and was more espen.ivo 
than that available in Calcutta. Third class caterers were moreover not local men 
who did not realise what tasto of local third class travellers was. 

Sir KrXLrf opposing the resolution said that there was no justification to 
c ay that catering arrangements for higher classes war? being subsidised by tho 
f„ ra tSirl class catering It was periodically discussed by local Railway 
Advisory Committees and this was a subject which could be referred ouly to those 

committees. contjnai th0 de5ate said that ho was not satisfied with the defence 

put* forward by Sir Guthrie Russell and hoped that the Government would agreo to 

ass &. «*.. mm «*1» 

?f the B N. Slay or perhaps their etUtade was due to the comfortable majority 

for r nlcL e ar^action f 'lni rd re%^ y io £ the d Railway Board results oi any such 

action. . .. 

Mr. Mahapaira withdrew his resolution. 


Credit to Agriculturists 
, ■ j? amsaran Das moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-Oeneral- 

Data Ramsarun vas roT j do cre( iit to*poor agriculturists necessary arrange. 

”“r ««< <» “»pp ro,6d »-w 

i™* vsafirs 

that existed to-itoy M sow solved unless indigenous banks wore placed 

rprai iud'ditodnc fe could not e I masses. Their present unhealthy activities must, 
in tho right place bene i brought under control and regulation should be 

«— M« & v >» **•«" 

SK& Scthna, supporting the resolution, wanted the Government to help 
a«ii'cultumts v- ihidthey could _getJoans atMjrarceot 


cna urn* 

-nltV hi tfi ttini' loans ior genuine bku^uuui™ purposes rrom meir provincial 
In umontBV ' Thom was also no difficulty in getting loans for marketing their produce. 
Din tuc mover want credit facilities to enable agriculturists to increase their indebted- 
. ,ic Thai the Government were not prepared to give. He admitted tbe exis'ence 
; if .orthi ti anion t of hard hip to agriculturists in the present dearth of credit facilities, 
hnl the nosition had desirabhiJeortfaes. Tho speaker declared that tho proposal 

L*a!a IiVn^ar^adas in fas resolution was impracticable 


nut iorwaid l > l\*j 


and wa* OTi* 


ua* .. 'uuo m uir> i cavivti.(uu »»r~ 

■:Idoii -.'O'-ilu HO!?ed by pL>>vutcial Governments. IIa therefore op- 
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Mr. Hussain Imam continuing the debate said that it was easy to tell the House 
that the position was complicated one. But was the Government there only to 
collect funds, pay its officials and tho army and say that they had no responsibility ? 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that it pained him to find the indifference 
of the Government in this important matter. Ho said that he did not want agricul¬ 
turist indebtedness to increase, but he wanted the agriculturist to be helped on 
occasions when the crops failed owing to circumstances, over which lie had no control. 

Mr. Nixon replied that in such disastrous circumstances provincial Governments 
always grantod loans. 

Mr. Pantulu's amendment was passed, but the amended resolution of Rai Bahadur 
Lala Ramsarandas was defeated by 23 votes to 14. 


Resignation op Reserve Bank Governor 


Pandit P. N . Sapru moved a resolution urging tho Government (to lay on the 
table a full statement of the causes leading to the resignation of Sir Osborne Smith, 
lately Governor of the Reserve 'bank. 

He said that the Finance Member had atated that here wa9 no difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and Sir Osborne on any major question. If so, 
the public were entitled to ask what were those minor questions in which difference 
had occurred and whether in the Government’s view questions like the Rupee ratio, 
gold export, fixation of the bank rate etc., were major or minor issues. Tho people 
were again and again to!d that the Reserve Rank should be free from political in¬ 
fluence and he asked if the influence of the Governments In the matter of Sir 
Osborne’s resignation was not political. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru said : u \Ve object to the influence of the City of London and 
all kinds of political influences”. If Sir Osborne had resigned for porsonal reasons 
then why did they not make a plain statement to that effect. The business com¬ 
munity in India had confidence in Sir Osborne and his mysterious resignation had to 
a great extent affected the credit and business of the country to clear up the roasons 
of that mysterious resignation. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that Sir Osborne had come to India at the instance of 
the late Sir Basil Blackett and was appointed Governor of the Imperial! Bank. Re had 
remained in India for a sufficiently long period and had acquired intimate knowledge 
of India and certain amount of influence in banking circles. The apeakor was pre¬ 
pared to concede to the Government right to interfere in the working of the Reserve 
Bank, but there should be a clear demarcation up to which the Government could go. 
It was a matter of imperative necessity that a healthy convention should be esta¬ 
blished between the bank and the Government in this respect from the beginning. 
There was a report that Sir Osborne would receive compensation as he was made to 
retire before the completion of his term and the speaker asked what was the amount 
of such compensation and whether the report was correct. He disliked any ritioence 
in the matter and he hoped the Government would set aside sentimentality an^ 
furnish full information with a view to allay the apprehensions in the minds of tho 


public. 

Mr. Q. S . Motilal aud Mr. Kalikkar further supported the resolution 
Mr. J. G. Nixon , Secretary, Fmauce Department, replying to the debate said : u 0n 
30th October lasr the Government of India in announcing their accepting of the re¬ 
signation of Sir Osborne bmith published a resolution passed by the Central Board 
on the subject. As was stated to the shareholders at the last annual general meeting 
of the bank Sir Osborne had resigned for personal reasons 8 

Continuing Mr. Nixon said .'Practically all matter which fall to be discussed bo- 
tween the authorities Of the bank on the one hand and the Government on tho other 
are of a highly important ^confidential nature. They are such that most complete 
frankness on both sides is essential—a frankness which would be ini] possible were 
there a danger of disclosure he disoussions in any matter, either during a debate 
in the Legislature or otherwise. Just as is the position between the British Trea¬ 
sury and the Bank o . England or between the Government of any country and its 
Central Bank, the °* Jndia mus hold that the communications between 

them and the reserve Bank are confidential. Any other attitude would bo seriously 
detrimental to the conduct of the public business. This is the general rule and tho 
Government propose to toi°w it in the present case. They therefore arc unable to 
lay anything on the table. ^ J 

Concluding Mr- ^* l1 * repeat what the Finance Member stated in 

another place. There ua»9 oeea no difference of opiniou between the Government 
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and the Reserve Bank on any major question of nolicy and the Government of India 
have never at any time interfered with the bank in exercise of the bank’s statutory 
functions.” 

Mr. Hostain Imam asked whether the Government had interfered in the question 
of fixation of the bank rate which was the function of the bank itself. 

Mr. Nixon —I have nothing more to add, Sir. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru replying said that Mr. Nixon’s statement left the position as 
mysterious as ever. As for the payment of compensation to Sir Osborne, Pandit P. 
N, Sapru said that since that report was not contradicted, their only conclusion was 
that Sir Osborne was forced to resign. 

Mr. Hossain Imam intervening remarked that personal reasons put forward now 
was merely an after-thought. 

The opposition pressed the motion to a division and it was rejected by 28 votes 
to 19. The Council then adjourned.till the 15th. 


Appointsient in Secretariats 

15th. MARCHThere was an interesting discussion in the Council of State 
on the resolution moved by Pandit H. N, Kunzru urging immediate steps to 
increase the number of Indians occupying higher posts in every department of the 
Government of India secretariat so that the increase may be commensurate with 
the new constitutional status of India. He recalled that the Council in 1923 adopted 
Mr. Sastri’s resolution that at least one of the posts of the seoretary, the joint 
secretary and the deputy secretaries be held by an Indian in each department of 
me Government of India. Since then no appreciable progress had beea made. It 
had been often said that the new constitution was a substantial advance towards 
responsibility. Personally the speaker was not a great admirer of the new consti¬ 
tution, But he, at any rate, believed that if the new constitution was progressive 
then a larger percentage of Indians in those superior posts was essential than in the 
past with a view to properly reflect the policy laid down by the Indian Ministers. 
Then Pandit Kunzru prooeeded to deal with the various departments separately. 
He fir 3 t took up the home, defence and foreign and political departments and 
emphasised that the Indian element in these key departments was practically absent 
or, ai any rate, the position was more or less the same as that in 1923 when the 
Government issued a communique to the effect that ^ in. filling vacancies in the posts 
of the secretary, the deputy secretaries, the possibility of obtaining suitable com- 

S etent Indian officers should be definitely considered. In the Finance department 
iere was at present only one deputy secretary who was also the budget officer 
and he too would be soon replaced by a European. Similar was the position m the 
Railway Board. A European Major-General held the post of Financial Adviser to 
the Army and Pandit Kunzru asked if no Indian Accounts officer was available, ror 
the p"st of Director General, Indian Medical Service the claims of a competent 
Indian who was very much senior was superseded by a Junior European, b.n i any 
the post of the Educational Commissioner with the Government of the Ednoationai 
Commissioner with the Government of India was given away to a European. hen 
the post of tie Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Researoh fell 
vacant a European was appointed aod now the post of the director of the new 
Agricultural Institute was being held in abeyance and it seemoa a European was 
belmr contemplated to fill the post. It was only in the Education department 
Indians held the post of secretary and joint secretary, the credit for which was 
due to Gie lato Sir Fazli Hussain, Pandit Kunzru refused to accept the contention 
that there were not sufficient number of senior Indian officers to make a selection 
to fill those posts and from the facts he was led to believe that the exclusion of 
Indians from these superior posts were due to political considerations. He askei if 
Indians made good High Court Judges wh 3 r no Indian was found suitable to fill the 
posts of seoretary or joint secretary in the legislative department of India. What 
vr*B needed was a thorough cba.ige in the policy. 

Mr. Rat,Idas Pantnht moved an amendment to Pandit Knnzni’s resolution 
omitting any reference to the new cousuuitinn, He argued that India had been a 
dependency and England moaut to keep her so by imposing the new constitution 
which v as retrograde. lie opined there was no advance in the status of India and 
ho quoted a passage from the J. p. C. Report to support Lis contention. Mr. 
Ramdas declared "Our demand for Jndiauisation of the services urns* rest and can 
only rest upon tho basis of our right to Self-Government which oau only be 
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achieved not by appealing to the British Government but by concentrated efforts to 
get rid of this new constitution which is meant to perpetuate slavery upon India. 

Mr. P. N . Sapru said that Pandit Kuzru’s resolution was the test whereby the 
Government should prove that they really meant what they bad beon saying all 

these years. He appealed that the question should not be looked from the view¬ 

point of the British service vested interests but from the viewpoint that India is 
for Indians, He in particular referred to the proposal to appoint an economic 

advisor and he asked whether no Buitable Indiaa was available. He asked tho 

Government to say plainly what their policy in the matter was. . 

Mr. Bossain Imam, supporting the resolution, said that Indianization of tho 
services was the accepted policy of tho Government and even in the I. C. b. a 
50-50 ratio of recruitment had been accepted. That being so, if the pace of India- 
nisation was not accelerated and by trying to keep up the present order of things, 
the Government itself rendered the new constitution a mere moonshine, confirming 
the Opposition view. He specially put in pleas for a larger appointment of pro¬ 
vincial service men for the lisied posts in the Government of India. 

Mr. Maxicell , Home Secretary, at the outsot assumed'the House that tho Govern¬ 
ment wore taking every possible step to oarry out the policy laid down in 1933. He 
explained tho posts of Educational Commissioner and Director of I. Mr 8. were n °t 
properly ranked as secretariat posts and as for his own department, namely, Horae 
department, under the new constitution law and order will be a provincial subject and 
the Homo department as such will not be directly concerned with the supervision 
of Jaw and order for the whole of India. 

Mr. Maxwell emphasised that no sweeping ohanges as suggested in the resolution 
were possible in a matter which depended on the utilization of the actual cadre. Tho 
question was simply one of the material available at any moment, and if it was denied 
that at this or any particular moment a certain class of material should preponder¬ 
ate this object could only be obtained as a result of the steps taken long before, 
The whole matter was a question of time required to realise the resultB of a previ¬ 
ously determined policy. 

Mr. Maxwell stressed that steps already taken towards Indianization were in the 
normal course of fulfilment, but they could only be accelerated by exerc- 5 ing a deliber¬ 
ate discrimination in favour of Indians, regardless of the consideration of fitness 
among even the actually eligible by seniority and experience. He took it that the 
mover would not urge any course derogatory to the self-respect of Indians in ser¬ 
vice If so, he could sympathise with the idea underlying his resolution, but not will 


its aotual terms. , . t Jt , . ~ f T M 

Mr. Maxwell maintained that the posts in the Government of Inc .a secretariat 
were essentially selection appointments. He did not claim that all the officers, either 
Europeans or Indians, were equally suited for this very exacting wotk. Nor did he 
wish to claim that the percentage of suilable Indians was less than the ucroentago 
of suitable Europeans. He was prepared to assume that the average would be about 
the same. On that basis, therefore, he would examine the cadre of the 1. C. 8. in 
order to test whether there had been discriminations or not, and to form an opinion 
about the possible speed of Indianisafcion without any such discrimination. 

Since the changes in the reoruitment of the I. C. 8. introduced in 1921, tho c o 
recruited sinoe would already be available for the post of under secretary, but would 
only just be coming into tiie field of selection for deputy secretaries. In 1925 the 
Lee Commission report suggested a further advanoe iu the recruitment, namely, a 
50 per cent, ratio of Indians and Europeans, respectively, in the I. C. 8. cadre. Thia 
ratio of half Europeans and half Indians was expected to be reach/ d by abou 
1939, bur even then it would be only in 1946 (i. e. 1921 pl uS 25 yearn) before India- 
uization was distributed equally over the cadre upto a probable stage of selection 
for secretaries, i. e., 25 years service. Meanwhile, the selection for the secretariat 
depended on the actual state of the oadre. 

Mr Maxwell furnished numerous figures to show the strengths for'various 
appoirSients. 5®y .♦ of servioe requirod lor tho post of 

secretary was 26 to du, w.j ,o tor joint-secretaries 12 to 17 and for undor-seoretaiies 
from 6 to 10- On in ****" ; \ year 1935, the proportion of eligible Indians 
for the posts of vras II per oent., while that of joint secretaries seven 

per oent. and Hq^oXj swt aoes 48 per ceot. This showed that Indian izni ion wan 
considerably ift ^‘Jre in all the ranks. The natural consequence of 

gradual effect oadre was that it v/oUd first be apparent in 

lower secretariat grades and gradually spread upwards. 
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Re asserted that when there were sufficient eligible Indians available, there was 
no reason to believe that they would not bo selected. Ihe Wheeler Committee re¬ 
port, which had made certain recommendation in regard to recruitment, was now 
SndJr close consideration of the Government and it was hoped that it would be possible, 
to devise more systematic ways of exploring the field of recruitment. This won d 
make it easier to ensure that Indians, well qualified for secretariat tfork, were 
overlooked and there was not one word either in the AVheoler report or in sabsequen 
discussions which was in any way designed to frustrate this declared policy of the 

G ° Replying to Mr. Bos,ain Imam’s question, Mr. Maxwell isaid that. at 
were 65 superior posts (including under secretaries) in the Government of 1 a 
taiiat and of these %G or 40 per cent, were held by Indians. th Hous# 

Sir Phiroze Setkna, speaking after Mr. Maxwell, thanked him for g 6 
a wealth of figares and suggested that the Government shoulu bo i.suing » com 

munique embodying a fuller explanation of the position- process of India- 

Mr 0. S. Motilal expressed dissatisfaction at the slowness of the process ot inum 

^Pandit Kunzru did not agree with Mr. Maxwell’s explanation that the posts^of 
Educational Commissioner and Director of Medical Service vmeMinwMW 
appointments and that this would not remove the blot on the Education Lepartm n 
in superseding a competent senior Indian officer by a comparatively j 6 

man for the post of director of Indian Medical Service. T nffi p Hr8 

Mr. Maxuell, IJ conclusion, advised them to be patient and allow Ind'® .. 

iu peace to get their experience and training to hold such responsible posts as ... 

Eamto Mttf Tb. House «riM 

and the resolution as amended was rejeoted by 26 votes to la. 

Rslease of Political Pbhonebs 

Mr. Kumarshankar Roy Ohoivdhury moved the next rMnluhva 
the Government to submit to the King-Emperor of India the mostT rec t the 
hie praver of this House that his Majesty should graciously be pleased to due*, n* 
release of all political prisoners and those detained without any trial, on UY 

V£"i IUM «M the. lb. toUou of 

.bile Mr. P. N Sapru on Ibo oth.r b.n i o>”OOl«Hl«l • « 
un-British. Mr. Kalikar said that the release of . priipper* <>■ the 

1 .U, i reforms »o«W go * long w*y >" »PP««V ho Jmooww. 

«, ••:.\ k, m ■ Be ieh»y, niI thel . • tw» i 1 

1>.J it man that the person* convicted of terrorist ^Iiv* .r- ua. ? n<3 

convicted of rioting aud assaulting in the elections were political F ss ° 8 <■ 

we 

rwattaa 

now what thedefimtionof apohdioalj>risoner d&iitSj of 

sake of this resolution was one who had1 not clnugod 
with auv moral turpitude. bu* bo who committed offence out of patriotism. 

JTttiurn i*M>oc»> n* the reaolntion, condemned tho policy of detsioing 
mus^ wit^uUd liter the mover had also replied to the deVate, Mi.Maxwefi 
! a ,X ,t that ho tmggeeted that tho miter of release of prf*ot»r* be loft to 

tonal Governments. , , t 

The resnlT cion was put to vote and defeated by 28 votes to 11. 

B. N. Rv. Undeb Btite Management 

d Mvkiipaira moved the next resolution recommending to the Governor-General 
r. ( oun'. il to take steps as early possible to bring the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
tK j cr .tattj management. He was supported in his demand by Messrs Hossam 
hnrvm, Rainsarfin Das and P. N. Sapru, the latter accusing tho Agent of not ira- 
pi.’mooting tho terms Os the agreement between the railway aud those who strucK 
work rooently. 

Sir Guthrie Russell^ replying to the debate., said that the policy of the Govern^ 
xnent before the taking over oi the company railway was lo go into the pros ana 
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cons ami decide the question from the financial, administrative and other points of 
view. He could not oategorioally say whether the House would be consulted before 
tnis company managed railway was taken over. Regarding the acousation against 
the Agent 13. N. R., Sir Guthrie Russell said that he was Jawaiting certain informa¬ 
tion on the matter and if there was any ground that the Agent was to blame he 
would ask him if things could not be put right. The [resolution was withdrawn and 
the House adjourned. 


i R elief for General Indebtedness 

18th. MARCH : —Mr. Kumar Shankar Roy Chaudhury moved tho first resolution 
‘ ,u recommending to tho Governor General in Council to take steps to relieve the 
general indebtedness of the people by an issue of taccavi loans iu the areas most 
aitected hy the lowness of prices of agricultural produce. 

air Jagai n Prasad said that it was not possible for tho Government of India 
. ~ accept the resolution, ft was entirely within the jurisdiction of the local 
'“'O' *i nment to utilise taccavi loans for relieving indebtedness. Three local 
Uovernments, namely the United Provinces, Madras and Coorg had taken such 
action and if tho honourable member wanted such a step being taken in Bengal ho 
should bring pressure on the ministry of that province. All that the Government 
of India were prepared to do was to forward the copios of the debate to tho local 
Governments. 

Mr. V. RamJas Pantulu complained of the curious way in which taccavi loans 
were administered and urged the Government to examine the recommendations of 
the Royal Agricultural Commission and the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
and give a lead to the provinces in this matter. 

Syed Hossain Imam advised the Government of India in the interests of their 
own financial well-being to take an initiative instead of leaving the matter entirely 
to the provincial Governments. 

Mr. J. C. Nixon , Finance Secretary, explained that most of tho provinces had 
during thB last 15 years obtained their loan requirements from tho Government of 
India and has also used the Government of India’s credit for tho purposes of 
raising loans. That facility would continue to bo at their disposal till the list of 
this month when the position would be altered by the Government of India Act 
The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 


Indtanisation of Army and Navy 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunz^u moved the next resolution recommending to the 
Governor General in Council to move the higher authorities to take steps to r ep!ao 
the fhitish troops continuously by Indian troops in the Army in India. 

He said that although such a resolution was previously accepted b'- Lord 
Rawlinson, the then Commander-in-Chief it had not been given effect to Hp 
suspected that his Majesty’s Government stood in the way of imp ementim: the 
recommendation. It was not on military grounds that the ratio was being continued 
He doubted whether his Majesty s Government would allow the British troops to 
be nsed in furtherance of the policy of the ministers in the reformod provinoia! 
Governments when the policy was not approved t.y his Majesty’s Government, finch 
a position arose in the Dominions and his Maiestv’s Government withdrew 
British troops which were replaced by the local troops. It, therefore, behoved 'ho 
Government to look ahead and take early steps which would be in the interests of 

••V •} srj&rsisKrss rsa 

ssssrtMs und “ M ' “ o11 

. .v- -5 ratify*: 

ehoSd the British Government not pay & wbjr 

In opposing pommander-in-Chief said • 

” tS' 0 *b.*o ami modorat' 00 ln t , '“ Denl the mover of this resolution, if I 
iSe fitoratUM ^ *? ,Jr »» »Mob, h* p.^nt*! his rau. Ho has 
obviously studied the mersturo on tho subject most carefully aril althfiuzh I may 
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not agree entirely with his presentation of facts and figures, this in itself does not 
materially weakeu his case or strengthen mine. In fact I should say that on paper 
(if I may so express it) he has made out as strong a case as could be made out. 
He will forgive me, if I go on to say that where he failed to convince me was_ with 
regard to the actual realities of the case and I propose to develop this side oi it is 
my reply, I think two main aspects of this controversy that naturally appeal to tD 6 
most honourable members opposite are, financial and sentimental aspects and when 
I refer to the sentiment I mean sentiment in the be 6 t sense of tbo woid, sentiment 
of patriotism and national honoar. 

Now, sir. so far as the financial aspect is concerned, no one can deny that the 
substitution of Indian for British troops in this country would produce a saving, 
indeed a large saving. No arguments are required to convince me of that \ nat 
f he exact figure would be it is difficult to say, nor do I think that it nut.en-, J 
much. Our own estimate made a few years ago is something in the‘ ne, f h / )t] 
of Rs. 8 crores excluding the cost of pensions which naturally must go o m y 
years and also excluding the cost of capitation payments which have 
to. What tho honourable members are apt to forget is that capitation pay men s are 
now more than covered by tbo contribution of Rs. % crores paid by Ins Majesty s 
Government towards the cost of Indian defence. That contribution may not oe 
specifically related to the cost of British troops in India but I cannot imagine iuat 
it would hi* continued at any rate at anything like the present figure if all British 
troops were removed from his country. Borne honourable merabors I know thin* 
that the picsent contribution ought to be increased. All I can do to-day 
them to my speech on this subject in reply to the hon. Mr. KaUkar t 
last Simla session. 80 much for the financial aspeot. I agree 
soldiers are comparatively expensivo but that does not alter the 
them necessary. , _ , , . 

I shall retain to that point in a moment but first let me say a iew words about 
what I have called the sentimental aspect of this question, I do not want to say 
too much and I only wish that the honourable members would read again wha*, le 
said on this snbject in chapter 6 of this pamphlet of facts and figures which was 
supplied to them a year or two ago and of which there are copies in the libia r y, 
I think it will repay a study. But let me say this at once. The Government of 
India and myself are fully conscious of the natural and laudable desire of Indians 
to defend their own country. We have recognised this desire so far as we have 
been able to do so by the scheme of Indianization that is now in the process of 
being worked out. The scheme in itself does involve a gradual substitution or a 
considerable number of Indian for British officers and for a ^measure of substitution 

of Indian for British troops in such arms as artillery, signals and administrative 

service. I am of course aware that as a start this does not amount to anything 
enormous but it is a start and it does amount to something quite considerable. lhe 
point I wish to make and I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I make it, is 
that e^n the national sentiment, however much we may applaud, cannot be finally 
tho deceive factor in a vital matter of this kind. We have got to consider certain 

ha/d twin which I now propose to deal with. ....... . . ... , 

Fm'iv r ^ nurf j to draw attention to myself but it is a fact that I 

am thr- nexim who is' uUlmut«ly tt flip Government of India and indeed 

10 flverv single Indian in ^untry ewting so tar as l cm tha peace and 

U'unou llitv at lfidia. It i* l who have to shoulder the blame i! thinge go ^ong eild 

f i ft . tbo mom out comes our udfowoe forces are found to be unequal to the tt&t* 
imposed upon tju m. I be ' the House to remember that mi to recognize that it is 
by no menus a light responsibility. 

SoconOiv. the force on wfrloh Bay (wjooflssors and I ha/e hitherto relied have 
Ubon British soldiers ied by British officers and Indian Soldiers led by British officers. 
That iiS an orwittiatitioh whivb has successfully preserved the peace of India for 
I 2 ianv years and that is ua organization in which I am now asked to make radical 
and sweeping alterations. Believe me, Sir, I have served in the Indian army all 
njy hfo :,od I yi*?M to none in my admiration for that army and sepoys and ladjaa 
officers who ooiistiiuto its fouudationR. Bat there is no getting away from the fact 
that it is lIio araiv which has been trained aud led for yours bv British officer. 1 * 
and we have hud no real experience yet of army led and trained by Indian officers. 

I do t moan to nay for (he moment that it cannot be ever led aad trained by 
Indian offic I hope that one day it will bo. 
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If I had not; hope, so I could not have agreed to the measure of Indianization 
that is now in progress. But, Sir, it must take time. You cannot completely chaugo 
th8 organization of any army iu the world in a day. Meanwhile while this measure 
is going on and tho whole international situation is so unaertain it is not in m/ 
opinion the moment to make a drastio reduction in the strength of the British 
army in India. 

After all, Sir, the present combination of British and Indian troops has given us 
an array of which we may well be proud and which is, I venture to claim, the 
admiration of the countries outside India. To my mind this happy combination is 
due to the fact that there are qualities in British and Indian soldiers which ate 
complementary to each other and produce a standard of efficiency which it behoves 
us to take into very careful consideration before it is disturbed. 

Apropos of this point we have heard a great deal today about the ratio between 
British and Indian trooo9. There is evidently some misunderstanding of this point 
and I should like to take this opportunity of making the situation clear once and for 
all. Whatever may have been the case in the past I can assure the House that to¬ 
day there is no ratio laid down simply for the purpose of maintaining tho mathe¬ 
matical proportion between the numbers of British and Indian troops in India. 
have got past all that long ago. When we go to war our brigades a™ made up in 
proportion of three Indian units to one British unit. For interna! security purposes 
it is true the number of British troops as compared with Indian troops is higher. 
And tho result of all this is that the ratio of British to Indian soldiers in the army 
ia India as a whole happens to work out at present at one to somothing between 
two and three. But these proportions are based on the praotical experience of 
what has been found to give the best results and on what is considered necess¬ 
ary from time to time to carry out the role of the dofenuo foroe as a whole Thay 
are definitely not based on any preoouceivod notion that the namber of Indian tronpa 
must not exceed the number of British troops by any particular figures. I hope X 
have made the point clear. , , _ . 

Now in this connection as already maintained by others this morning I may re¬ 
mind the House that the number of British troops in India has beta reduced b 
some 20.000 since the war. In addition as 1 have already explained the maumre of 
substitution of Indian for British troops is alrealy in progress. Apart from tfaia 
I can see no early pro9peot of any further substitution of Iudtan for British troops 
in India and I should be wrong to encouragetfalse hopes in that respect. It i s how- 
ever possible that a certain reduction in the number of British troops may result 
from the changes of organisation which may be carried out in future as more 
modern weapons are taken into use and mechanization increased. It is also a fact 
a- iu 3 t explained by the Secretary of State for War in the House of Commons tha* 
recruiting difficulties at home are going to cause fluctuations in the strength of 
British units overseas including India which will involve temporary shortages in 
establishments without reducing the aotaal number of units. 

Thirdly and lastly, it may be suggested that I am merely giving my own personal 
opinions unsupported by those of other responsible authorities in India. That is 
very far from being the case. For instance, if I wish to move a Binglr corapan; of 
British *roops from a single station anywhere in India I am immediately faoe with 
the most vehement opposition from the local Government concerned. That is a h rd 
• fa a t and there is no getting away from it. Honourable members may suggest, as 
indeed they have, that an explanation 19 to be found in the composition of the pre- 
ifint local Government. I do not agree, but anyhow that is beside the point. In not 
many dsv^ ffl)lu l,oW elBcted M ‘ Ql 8ters will assume primary responsibility 

for maintenance of law an ! ordtir throughout India. In discharging that responsibility 
fhf«v will have tllS support of the array behind jii.Si US tllfl present Oovorn- 

'»»t*< havo it to-day. I do not Claim to bo a prophet, air, but it inny well be that 
In"iinn Ministers of the future ro whatever political party they jfflay belong will lu, 
v .11 v "lad to feel that they have behind them tho impertuiablft and cheerful Hr'mSn 
titildiar on whom in the last .resort they will be able to rely for At 50y 

rate I would seriously ask this House whether it would agree to deprive the minister 
of ihA future in advanae of trie bulwark on whioh the local Governments of to-day 
place such implicit trust Let us at least wait and see and lei. ud not by any vote 
• hat the House may take to day spread abroad the impression that prcrifioial Oov 
err.ruents of the future are going to be weakened in any way in itibarging thn 


err, 

onerous 


duties that He before us. 


To conclude, 
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sir from what 1 have said. I hope it is clear to the House that tha 
m»in difference' between the hou. mover of the resolution and myself lies in the 

r? rS: s,Tgrt tuttl i Ws. f“ y : “ 

reB pS Kunzru's resolution regarding the Iudianisation of the army was negatived 
More Appointments tor Oritas 

Mr. Mahavatra moved next a resolution recommending to the 
» Co unci Mo ^ treat Ori^-. ^ “““Z^zeSd^pSs u£ ^different 

•yg &si fersz t s^^at&airss 

roerwmised bv the Government that within the same religion there should 
never been recognised If the Government went on mating such divi- 

b -nns there ■ - 1 . 1 * oppose! thn resolution as he said the proposal 

thAiain was not practicable. He hoped, however, that with the separation of Cris*a 
tho Orivas would P get more opportunities to advance educationally when they should 
h.. able to hold their own in the open competitions. 

Mr. Mahapatra withdrow the resolution. 

Aobnt to Protect Indian Interests in Burma 

lattarss .ywaa «» 

Qo BAin toBC ? , i A _ * ia rt r fliA santirnti jti thif Government of 

«£*•« tusSS ^JSWJSiST SjSSSSft 
» JSuZSA ' 5 S 5 & p *“a td "“ w ~ “ 

behalf of the Government. The resolution was therefore passed. 


Indigenous Manufacture of Quinine ' 
Mr. Sapru moved another resolution recommending taking 


§Bli _ of steps to olieck 

Pe°Y 1 * 3 recJ’ed ti'eatL/t^ The Consumption ’ of quinine was/thus v“ v 
100 , 00»,(«0 people head per annum as against 16 grains' in 

0, T Inrfw 1 »tJds in°Groece. While the consumption was inadequate bitng on.y 
" LJ? a »i w-as hopelessly insufficient. There were only two factories for 

a*W*» *X'linTne, wS n«r Darjeeling and another near Ooty but both the 
fnrtoribS did not produce more than 72,000 pounds. Therefore large quantities weie 
mnorted He wanted nil that to be manufactured in India. . 

’ m Mr Has* said that the difficulty was that sufficient quantity was not grown ana 
t) am was no private enterprise for the manufacture of quinine. 

Lf J'he debate hud not ooncluded when the House adjourned. 

Viceroy Certifies Finance Bill 

23 id MARCH When the Council of State men this morning the President 
read the following message from the Governor-General 

••Wl'uicas the Legislative Assembly has failed to pas 9 iu the form recommended 
Pv mo the rJfU to fix fluty on salt manufactured in or imported by land into •-or- 
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talu parts of British India, to vary tho oxciso duty on sugar lovlablo under the 
Sugar (Excise Duty ) Act of 1934, to vary certain duties leviable under the Ind'an 
Tariff Act of 1934. to vary exclso duty on silver leviable under tho Sliver (Excise 
Duty) Act of 1930, to fix the maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post 
Offioo Act of 1898, and to fix tho ratos of incomo-tax and super-tax, a copy of 
which Bill In tho form recommended by me is horoto annexed. 

Now, thorforo, I, Victor Alexander John, Marciuos3jof Linlithgow, In the exorciso of 
tho power conferred by sub-sootion (1) of section Gy-B of the Government oi India 
Act do hereby certify that the passage of tho said Bill Is essential for tho Interests 
of British India. 

( Sd. ) LINLITHGOW 
Viceroy and Governor-General. 

The Governor-GoneraPs recommendation statod: “In pursuance of tho provisions 
of sub-soctioQ fa) of sootlon G7-B of tho Govornment of India Act I. Victor 
Alexandor John, Marquess of Linlithgow do reooramend to tho Council of Stato 
that It do pass the Finance Bill In tho form horoto annexed. M 

Thereafter tho Secretary of tho Council presented tho Bill to tho House. Tho 
President then adjourned tho Counoll till March 30. 

Recommended Finance Bill Debate 

30th MARCH Mr. Nixon y Finance Socrotary, moved to-dav that tho Finance 
Bill as recommended by his Excoltency tho Viceroy, bo taken Into consideration. 

He explained the effect of the two taxation measures proposed In tho Bill as had 
boon done by the Finance Mombor in the lower Houso. Ho emphasised that tho 
additional sugar exoiso duty would not affect tho producor of sugaroano iu any way. 
Ho assured the House that this mony was not being raised to finance additional ex¬ 
penditure at tho centre, nor tho top-heavy administration, nor the defonce but to 
finance the provinces. 

Mr P N, Sapru almost entirely devoted his speech to a consideration of tho 
oongHhitlonal Issue. He said this was the third occasion on which tho Finance Dili 
came in a certified form. It had oome to this that the executive could carry through 
IfurtslaMnn oniv bv the exorcise of special powors. This showed the Qovorumeut was 
comnlotolv out oftouoh with public opinion. His main grievance was that thu oxocuMtb 
wa not responsive. Government was getting more and more autocratic. Tho posi- 
tlrn tatmiin bv the Finance Mombor was that here waa a defiolt budget and he 
22?, fXia! oommitments and must therefore balance Ids budget. Even within 
, . rment constitution, It was possible for .Government to bohave UifToroiit- 
Iv iml L resEve to public opinion. Mr. P. N. Sapru nskod why it was not 
no^Ihlfi for ^tho Finauce Member to consult leaders of tho Opposition groups to 
beforehand in what direction taxation should be imposed In order to balance 
the budget The SDoakor was suro that the House was not preparod to swallow tho 
aortifind hUL It was convinced that Government was not responsible and no elected 
m0m ber should shoulder the Government’s responsibility, specially In view of tho 
f i t i.,^ Government had failed to prove that the Assembly was wrong, and, there¬ 
for t jj 0re wa3 n0 other altornatlvo for Government than to certify tho Bill. 

Tim othor alternative for Government was to oarry an amendment to the Finance 
Bill in the Council of State and go back to the Assembly with the altered Bill and 
i a merabors a chance to revise their views. This would have boon In confor¬ 
mity with democratic principles of government. 

h oa linc with the merits of the Bill Mr Sapru wondered why non-official mem¬ 
bers should be asked to reitoro the budget dofioit when these deficits were tho crea¬ 
tion nf Government. Ha oltecl as an instance the separation of Burma, tho creation 
of dpfirdfc orovincas and thumlng of an expensive constitution on tho people which 
wqb ce ver wanted. Ho strongly opposed tho Jexolae duty on sugar as it would bidlj 
hit a rising Industry. 

Mr. V. Ramdaa Pantulu opposed the Finance BUI with a ‘clear conscience/ Ho 
did not share Mr. Sap™ fl regret that the Government did not adopt a procedure 
other than certification with regard to the passing of the Finance Bill. Any change 
in tho Govornment 8 plan would not have made the slightest difference. There was 
no turret on hla part that the Government did nat try, according to M«. 8amu, to 
placate cither the moderates or the extremists. The Government’s polioy was one 
of exploitation, winch had boon resented. The Finanoo Bill clearly proved that the 

11 
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Ftnan''** Member was an agent of British Imperialism and was not acting on behalf 
of tho peoplo of this country. Concrete proposals had been made for balancing the 
budget, but the Government had other alternatives than the acceptance of construc¬ 
tive suggestions. Ho oited Government’s attitude in adhering to tho Lee Concessions 
and In spending six lakhs in sending an Indian contingent to London to take part in 
the coronation celebrations, and the growth of military expenditure as typical 
examples of their callous disregard of the popular demand for effecting an improve¬ 
ment In the financial position. The Government could effect [savings if they wanted 
to do so. The budget was and would always be judged by the amount and extent of 
relief given to the poor. In India the problem of the poverty of tho masses and 
commodity prices had existed for a long time. 

'—Inferring to the Finance Bill, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said that the position of the 
Council of Btate was most humiliating. The Assembly had at least the satisfaction 
of rejecting the Finance Bill. He strongly opposed the excise duty on sugar, and 
regretted that the salt duty was not reduced, although it had been proved that when¬ 
ever there was a reduction in the salt duty there was an increased consumption ot 
salt. He next referred to the postal rate and said that he was sorry that, at 
the time of laying down office, Sir Frank Noyce could not effect, a much desired 
reform. Dealing with the sugar duty, Mr. Pantulu observed that the Finance 
Member's statement that the sugar industry was making excessive profits was not 
correct. It had been hoped that with the investment of nearly 34 orores In this 
Industry India would be self-contained with regard to sugar consumption. But the 
present measure had destroyed all such hopes. It was not true to say that tno 
consumer was paying more as a result of protection. 

Mr. V V, Kalikar said that at the time of making tho present constitution it 
was stated that the power of certification would be used only when law and ordor 
and the financial credit of the country were at stake. But, he regretted, this power 
was being used even when there was no such apprehension. What did it matter in 
a budget of 80 crores if the Assembly voted down 160 lakhs ? 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das enumerated the financial measures which 
the Government had taken recently, all of which, he said, had resulted in loss to 
India. While travelling recently through Java, ho heard a rumour that owing to 
H i international situation the British Government had agreed to take some measures 
whloh might encourage the import of Java sugar into India. 

The Finance Member , Intervening, assured the speaker that ho had not heard 
such a rumour and that, In any case, the Increase in the sugar excise duty had no 
connection with such a rumour. Nor did he hope that the Increase In the excise 
duty would Gucruroge the import of Java sugar. / 

Continuing, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that next year the House 

would be able to judge for Itsolf the effect of the additional excise duty. Ho 

feared that it would result in an increased import of Jave sugar into India. 

Hah ?ved Mohammad Hussain deplored that the JHouse was in the hopoless 

noeitlon of having to pass the Bill without changing a comma. The time had come 

wh«n the Government should not rely altogether on counting votes only Govern- 
mant must abandon the policy of taxing the necessities of life. Ihe Finance 
v rfjiild have balanced the budget without taxing sugar and silvor. If on y 

Member . i ld havo Da anceu f mpoaed on gold, the .Finance Member muld 

he u£.ied; but* unfortunately, to could not flout 
tbri instructions of the Home Government- in the matter of gold exports. 

ft-, K ft expressed disappointment at the fact that no provision hau 

beeD made for tho continuation of grants for rural development, and hoped that 
it might be possible to restore it in the course of the new financial year. 

Refeiring to the excise duty on sugar, he thought that the case for duty was 
com pic to and convincing. He was of the opinion that the State hayiug lost 
uonslderable revenue through the loss of sugar customs, it was justified In 
recouping the loss, partly at . any rate, by levying tax on sugar. Any difficulties 
confronting the industry must bo solved by the industry itself. Tula industry had 
the entire Indian market, free from external competition, to itself. 
Internal oomputitian was in tho interests of the consumer, and the Govern¬ 
ment ahonld not bo a party to its restriction. Nor should the Government 
fl DGOurfiK0 any attempt to restrict the extension of tho sugar industry 
beyond mew now occupied by it. Provincial Governments had sunk 
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considerable sums in irrigation schemes and other projects/ and they should be 
allowed perfect freedom in developing the cultivation of cane and the production 
of sugar in their areas. The speaker also thought it was possible that the best 
areas for the growth of sugarcane lay outside the areas now occupied by the 
sugar industry. He supported the proposal of taxation. 

Continuing, Haji Syed Mohammed Hussain referred to the plight of Indian 
skiers abroad and said that the best course for calling the attention of the Colonia 1 
Uffico to this grave injustice was, for the Government of India, to resign in a body. 

F’ was no ava *l* Ho appealed to tho House to throw out the 



Pandit Briday Nath Kunzru criticised the top-heavy administration of tho 
lOvornment of India and particularly referred to the appointment of an army officer as 
a military financial adviser. Whoro was the necessity for having a whol^-tlme officer 
as Government Whip in tho Assembly ? 

Referring to the I. 0. S. officer who was on special duty in tho? Railway Board, 
Mr. Kunzru wished to know whether he was doing any responsible work at all. ITo 
characterized those appointments as scandalous and said that if the Government had 
oven a modicum of fairness in what they ware doing, they need not have come be¬ 
fore them with a certified Finance Bill. Mr. Kunzru declared that the sum total of 
Government’s policy was racial, their object being to keep away Indians, as much as 
possible, from positions of responsibility. 

Dealing with the proposals of taxation Mr. Kunzru said that a tax on tho export 
of gold or the re-imposition of surcharge of incoraotax and super-tax would have been 
preferable to the silver or sugar dutv. If Government were unwilling to await the 
recommendations of the Sugar Tariff Board, the least they could have done was to 
reduce the import duty other than inorease the excise duty. 

Concluding, Mr. Kunzru said that the methods advocated by the Government were 
not the bost possible that could be brought forward under |the circumstances. They 
could have devised measures which, while bringing in necessary revenue, would have 
sparod the poor man. 

Sir James Qrigg, replying to the debate, said that the Opposition speeches had 
great similitude. Home speakers attributed to him arguments he did not use and thon 
proceeded to demolish these unfounded contentions, while other groups of speakors 
repeated the speeches of years ago, without considering what bearing subsequent 
events had on these earlier arguments, and there was a final group which dealt only 
in ‘emphatic protests’. The inescapable fact was that the budget proposals had to fill 

b I?eahng S with what he called an invariable untruth—that he was an agent of 
British Commerce, Sir James Grigg said that he might with more truth refer to 
some speakers as the jackals of Big Business; but he contented himself by saying 
that they could more aptly be called sheep m the wolf’s clothing. Sir James Grigg 
then said his remarks aid not apply to many thoughtful speeches like that mado by 
Sir Kamunni Menon. The Finance Member affirmed that tho fact that, vested interests 
were appearing as champions of the cultivator convinced that it was not the oultivator 
who was going to pay. The essence of the protectionist argument was that the 
genpral community should lose more than the particularly protected community. He 
did not think any great economist was needed to rebut that argument. Sir James 
Grigg quoted the opinion expressed by one closely interested in the sugar industry, 
which jbe said, might bo oonsidereed as an antidote to a good deal of fictitious 
agitation and threats. F 13 gen .leman had m no uncertain terms condemned tho 
tactics of a certain section of manufacturers and the get-rioh-quicker idea which 
underlay their arguments, bir James did not deny that the primary motive in the 
enhancement of the excise duty was revenue : but at tho same tune ho strongly 
believed that this mcasuro would have a stabilizing and benefioient effect on tho 
sugar industry as a whole. Economic interests required that action would in any 
ease require to be taken it the disaster which lay ahead was to be averted. Noluing 
had been said to alter he view wnicn ho had originally adopted. Tho Finance Member 
Jgain assured the House that he was not advocating a policy of Free Trade for 
India. Nothing was futher from his idea. What he desired was that protection 
should be justified, it should not be excessive and that it should not cost revenue more 
than wn* necessary. . 

Sir James Grigg next said that he shared the regret, expressed in the course of 
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the debate, that grants for rural development had becd discontinued, and hoped that 
it would be possible to restore this at some future timo. 

Turning to tho suggestion that a tar on gold exports should bo imposed, tuo 
Finance Member said he could not understand how tho Opposition speakers could 
consistently advocate this. Adherents of this porposal had openly stated tho export 
of gold was due to distress selling by the cultivator, yet there was not the slightest 
doubt that in a froe gold market the tax must fall on the seller. Advocates of a gold 
export tax were, therefore, advocating a tax on the cultivator. 

In connection with the military expenditure, Sir James Grigg said ho would oo 
deceiving the House if he led them to suppose that, in the existing ciroumstancos, 
there was the slightest possibility, even if it were desirable, of reducing the military 
expenditure. The Finance Member referred to the sympathy expressed by bir Rump 
Chetwode two years ago with the suggestion that tho United Kingdom might bo asxea 
to bear an increased contribution; out ho said that this was not the right time, 
when the United Kingdom was trebling its own military expenditure, to press suo.i 

Mentioned been made, in the course of the debate, of the expenditure which tho 
United Kingdom and Germany were incurring, and Sir James Grigg pointed out tnai 
Germany was spending at least twenty-five times Britain’s expenditure, ana eigni 
times more than India, on military expenditure. India was practically the only county 
whoro the expenditure was remaining stationary. 

The House divided, and Mr. Nixon's motion for taking the Finance Bill as recom¬ 
mended by tho Viceroy into consideration was adopted by 27 votes to ID. me 
House then adjourned. 

31 it. MARCH Tho House commenced consideration of tho Finance Bill clause 
by olause to-day. The second clause relating to salt duty was ^passed without 

dmcussion.the Q j anfi0 con t a mIng the additional sugar excise duly was put Sycd 
Hussain Imam challenged the Government contention that the addltKmal duty 
would stop the growth of new sugar factories. He feared that it would badly nit 
smaller factories which were almost exclusively owned by Indians. 

Mr. 8. N. Mahtha said the bill had the had odour of autocraoy after certification. 
The Finance Member had contended that members on the Opposition bonches had no 
reason to protest on what he (the Finanoe Member ) had proposed in tho bill. Mr. 
Mihtha said the Opposition members protested because they felt that Government 
still had some respect for the views of tho people's representatives. 

Mr J. S, Boy opined that the # deficit in the budget could have been met by 
tapping other sources such as imposition of duty on pig iron/ 

Mr. Niooofi* Finanoe secretary, assured 8yed Ilossain Imam that Government were 
not neglecting small industries. Ninety-six per cent, of Khandsari manufacturers 

wero not touched by this duty. . A _ . , . A7 „ „ 

After all the clauses were adopted without any amendment, Mr. Nixon moved 

that the bill be passed. 

njr »..«.*.» Partulu. opposing the motion, said that h 9 : could not help fooling 
the OovcrniBont was pursuing a shortsighted policy under tho direction of the 
Filiation JfofflLflr. . 

MT; wav* 1 ATtiTWa B3S4&TO 

JlL *Tho Hi 'i.mnt*'out that tho Kimmou Member was not a ftofflbor of tho 

iron.,I, and was undor no obligation to bo present in tho Council of State, llo only 
* * ““■* suitably to him. 

at* length India's debt position aud tho provision 
to income-tax he strongly protested agamBt legal 
proceeding homo on leave. Ho criticized iho un- 
India aud Burma at the time of separation and in 


did ■ l / whon it whb cunvoniont and 
Syvd JJaitain Imam discussed 
for Hioking fund etc. Referring 
avoidance of the tax by officers 
fair financial adjustment between 


particular emphatically condemned the policy of allowing India to bo the training 
ground foi a huge army for the benefit of empire countries. Tho Burma Government 
Should in onquity ana juatiue make some payment for thn liabilities Incurred by 
India to supply a certain portion of tho atmy after separation. 


MINlSr^ 
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Mr. P. N. Sapru’s speech was mainly an answer to Sir James Grigg's spceoh 
delivered in the House yesterday. Mr Saprn, speaking after Syed Dossaln Imam, 
said that if thoro wore repetitions in the speochcs of members on tho Opposition 
benches there were also repetitions and old platitudes in the speech of the Fmanaco 
Member. The intensity of feelings against the Financo Bill was apparent from the 
fact that out of the 17 electod members present in tho House yesterday 15 voted 
against tho Bill. 

Mr. Saiyad Mohamed Pashah , opposing the Bill, said that the Government was 
not well advised in imposing an additional excise duty on sugar without waiting for 
tho conclusion of tho Tariff Board’s enquiry into sugar. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das said that since there had been a drop of 
over four crores in the revenues of India during the last four years thore was a 
clear caso of appointing a committee of enquiry to oxamino the present expenditure 
of the Government of India and propose retrenchment. He regrotted that tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India had not implemented the recommendations of tho Inchcapo Com¬ 
mittee. Some of tho recommendations which were given effect to wero later un¬ 
done. Lala Ram £aran Das criticized the tariff policy as being against tho interests 
of India. 

Mr. Sita Kanta Makapalra said that ho had come from a province whero 

thnro was no sugar factory but despite tho faot that almost ovorv elected member 

in tho lower houso opposed the sugar excise duty tho Government still remained 
unconvinced 

Mr. H. N. Kunzru opined that the Financo Member’s speech delivered yester¬ 
day was a carious mixturo of his resentment to criticism and superiority com- 
d 1 i3z. In delivering such a speech tho Financo Member was misusing his position. 
Mr. Nixon’s caso for the imposition of silver duty came to this that he told tho 
pooplo of India to export their goods but in return accept only British goods. 

Mr. Nixon , replying to tho debate, said that he would not answer to somo of 
tho libellous remarks against Sir James Grigg but would say that *1 who work in 
close touch with him more than any body else can say that never on any occasion 

have I seen him moved by any thing else than the good of India which ho like ull 

others has come to servo’. 

Turning to tho arguments of the previous speakers, tho Finance Secretary told 
lala Kara Saran Das that if India wanted recovery from Burma of all tho expendi¬ 
ture incurred in their behalf then surely Burma had the right of demanding back 
their contribution to Indian revenues made by Burma during the past many years 
at the rate of two or three crores per year. 

The Bill as certified was passed by 26 votes to 15 and tho houso adjourned. 

Indian Ahhy Act Amend. Bill 


I at, APRIL:— No Congress Member was present in tho House when tho Council 
of Stalo met this morning. The Presidents the outestannounced that ho was Rarlsliod 
that Pandit Kunzru’a motion for adjournment regarding the I. M. S., wap, in order 
and decided to tako it up immediately after termination of to-day’s legislative business. 

The Commander-in-Chief moved for consideration of tho Bill amending the Indian 
Army Act. He said the fact that it was discussed at considorablo length in tho 
Assembly was sufficient reason for passing it readily. Its provisions were entirely 
unobjectionable. It provided that Indian officers of the Reservo bo subjected to military 
law when they were called to duty. That was the position which British officers of 
the Reserve enjoyed. Therefore, if the Bill was not passed, Indian officers of tho 
Reserve would automatically be governed by military law at all times. 

Mr. Sapru and Pandit tfit •, • ’ 1 "’ Kunzru asked certain questions, replying to 
which Mr. Tottenham admitted that the British personnel of tho array was governed 
by the British Act and Indian section bv the Inaian Act, but that th>s did noi im¬ 
ply discrimination for power of command given to the respective sections and did not 
differ In way. The motion for consideration was passed and the Bill as passed by 
Um kmmhfy Wo* P aRS,vi * 

Adjournment MOTION M XfiB L M. B. 

It 11-30 when Pandit Kufuru moved tho mljourbmont motion OH *ho Reor¬ 
ganisation of tho 1. M • He fluid that lndlausr main ubleutiona agaiivt Ihe I M «'J. 
had been that it a larged audio and Indiana enjoyed voi> rwtrU t- 

ed opportunities, ho was giaa that some reduction in tho oftdio had taken place 
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and hoped that more reduction would take place in the very near fature. In the 
resolution recently issued by the Government the proportion of 2 British to one 
Indian was still being maintained, despite the fact that Indians had been found to be 
equally efficient as British I. M. 8. Officers. Why should India bo made to keep the 
Koval Army Medical Crops in its I. M. 8. for war purposes ? 

H. E. Sir Robert Cassols, participating early in the debate, said that a number 
claims and interests had to oe considered beforo drawing up the scheme. It would 
bo impossible to evolve a plan which would satisfy everybody. As tho Comraander- 
in-Chiof, the speakor must satisfy himself that efficiency of tho Army Medical or¬ 
ganisation was high and war reserve was reliable. Ho should also liavo a certain 
minimum of British officers. 

Mr. Kunzru : Why ! 

Sir Robert Cassete answered that it was not a new principle and if there were 
differences of opinion as to its necessity, then *we should disagree . (Wo 
quotation wero inaudible both in the press gallery and to tho official reporte . 

ihu samo time he did not wish to employ more British officers^ than was s 
necessary. Total reduction of 87 officers had been made and he opined tliat it was a 
distinct improvement on tho prosont situation from the Indian point of .view. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru characterised the roorgnisation and reservation of most import¬ 
ant posts for Britishors as the worst form of racial discrimination. The # speaker 
condemned selection by nomination and said that India was entitled to ask tuat com¬ 
petitive examination for I. M. 8. should bo held in India alone ; but as a moderate 
he would be content if the examination was held simultaneously in India and J^ngiana. 

Mr. llossain Imam said that the reason why the system of nomination was re¬ 
sorted to was that Britishers were afraid to face the competition. He 
Government, against foaling Indians by this bogie of British Doctors tor critisnors 
an said they could not be fooling everyone for all time. 

Mr Tottenham Defence Secretary, who took his seat in the Council Jo-day 
maintained timt it ’would be far cheaper to continuo to employ a certain numbor ot 
I M. S Officers for war joserve in civil employ. Ho was not prepared g® . 

the merit of the autistion whether British Doctors were essential or not ror no 
,,f bS Officers, thoir wives and children But rightly or wrongly, 
having reached that .l.'cision that they must have a certain numbor of British 
Doctors, the problem was how to rooruit the required quota. J ' • 

nomination was introduced as they were Unding it dimowlt to get sufficient numbor 
ot Britisher:, throngh competition. Mr. Tottenham claimed that the present commit- 
nique would result in a great improvement in future so far as the stan ar J 1 \ 

rt, iruits was concerned. He denied that tho present reorgamsatian implied any reauc¬ 
tion in the number of Indian Officers wl.at is implied was a f , duc tiou in the 
number of British and Indian I. M. 8 Officers to a minimum that the Provincial 
Governments would be under statutory obligation to employ. This would also mea 
a* little iutorforonce as possible with Provincial autouomy in this matt ® r ' _ By , on ^ n 
min mini Provincial Governments would be free to appoint as many lama 
7 M S Ohr rs M DoSible. Proceeding, Mr. Tottenham contended that reserving 
lost for Britishers P was not a new principle. He claimed there have been v rv 

MIS BS 

n^auTM^a 1 Office wore concerned, they could rise to the highest posts on 
tfJvil aide end'there wits no bar or obstacle in the way. _ , . . 

' Pandit Kunxru replying to t1ie debate said that India could not remain conten- 
cl « mere reduotion iu the cadre of f. M. 8. Tho Government must reduce 

the ratio ol British soldiers to Indians. By accepting the Government, resolution, 
! V “mid “ Opting for all times the ratio of two British to one Indian in 
r i 8 itud would not have any iiopo of having India,! civil surgeons in “ties, 
wits thai I ml ionisation, he asked. Moreover tho resolution increased the numbor of 
British I. M 8. In tho provincial services fey tea, 
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At 1-30 the President rose and said that the debate had terminated, the motion 
having thus been talked out. 

Indian Red Cross Society Amend Bill 

?, r i APRIL The Council of State passed to-day the Bill amending the Code of 
Uivli Procodure, 1908 and the Bill amending the Indian Red CrossJSociety Act of 1920 
which were recently passed by the Assembly. 

Before adjourning the House till the 5th., Sir Maneckji Dadabkoy apologised to the 
Mouse for not being able to continuo as President tili the conclusion of the present 
sossion as be was proceeding to the Coronation. He announced that his duties would 

nnH Ki a r\ 0n ?? performed by a panel of Chairmen consisting of Blr Phlrozo Sothua 
ana blr David Devadoss. 


p.'r 5 p* >APR o , A Tho Council of State mot to consider non-official resolutions to-day, 
oir Phxrozo Sethna , chairman, presiding. J 

Anti-Malarial Measures 

Further disoussion on Mr. P. N . Sapru's resolution urging steps to chock malaria, 
particularly by encouraging indigenous manufacture of qumino and its distribution at 
ratos within the means of the rural classes, was takon up. 

Sir Jagdiah Prasad said that from April 1 the question of fixing the price of 
quinine was entirely a provincial matter and the central Government had no power 
therein. Considering that questions of health extended beyond provincial boundaries 
the Government of India constituted a central health board in order to coordinate 
provincial activities. He assured the House that when the board met at the enu of 
May tho subject matter contained in Mr. gapru’s resolution would be ouo of the it,-.mo 
that would be placed before It. 

In view of this assurance, Mr. Sapru withdrew tho resolution 


Exclusion op Indians from Govt. Ooxmittkes 

Mr. Eamdaa Pantulu moved a resolution that in future no non-Indian, exceut those 
who were in the service of the Grown In India, bo appointed on a oommittce aunnin. 
ted by the Qoveinment of India. 

Mr. Ramdas Patulu explained that the idea Of tabling this resolution occurred to 
him while listening to the speech of the Commerce Member defending Iho appoint¬ 
ment of the Wedgwood Committee. He got the impression that the sentiments or 
wishes of the people of India had no place whatever with the Government of India 
in making its ohoice of experts whose advice they desired to obtain on matters rela¬ 
ting to administration and affairs In this country. The most aggressive manif* sta¬ 
tion of tho Government’s policy was tho appointment of an export on tho Wedgwood 
Railway Enquiry Commits from South Africa, which country was openly piedgod 
to a policy of evicting Indians from Its territory and had nothlug but cuntempt for 
India and her people. In this connection the speaker quoted Ills remarks made by 
t e Minister ot Agriculture in tlio Union Government replying to a deputation ol 
Indians In connection with tho Marketing Bill : ‘Gentlemen, you must realize that 
you Indians in South Africa will ever be a tragic community because of tho tempo* 
and temperament of the people of South Africa. We have that temper and tem¬ 
perament because we are determined to keep this a Whiteman’s country’. Could an 
iiiBult to Indians be more deliberate or take a more aggravated form V Evon if the 
South African In question was the best railway expert in the world no Government 
which had the slightest regard for the wishes or sentiments of tho people ov«r 
whom It ruled would stoop to perpetrate suoh an outrage on the publio opinion of 
the country It governed. 

Mr. R.mdas Pantulu said that It seemed to him that tho old polloy of appoint¬ 
ing mixed committees with Britishers and Indians had given place to a new policy 
of excluding Indians altogether. During Sir George Schuster’s tirao several Jcommittoes 
were appointed invariably composed of Indiana in large propotions, but a moat 
regrettable change in the attitude and outlook had set In in recent years over siuco 
Sir James Grigg came, ana suddenly it appeared that the Government of which he 
he was a Member lost faith in the capacity of Indiaus. The speaker instanced the 
recent committees which wore entirely composed of Europeans and said that Indians 
to whatever political party they might belong to could not have confidence in tho 
investigations thus conduoted solely by non-Indians, It was a pity that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had not bfiue.p.ed by the experience of the Simon Commission 
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Mr. Ramdas Pantnlu. concluding, sand thaUho stringgje n * ot j 0 ^ d “f n ^‘‘mood to 
economic betterment had reached » w “ h and tho ohildren of hor soil. An 

rely on foreign advice as to what was good f ore h-nors was an anachronism and 
attempt to solvo such problems on tho advloo oi iorei b u U 

n nftHfctf'fll hcrfiSV. i _ _m qv 


ULlOLUp** aw ov*vv»-- f - . 

a political heresy. . amendment to the effect that in 

Rai Bahadur Bn A aratn Mahtha always have a majority of non- 

futuro committees appointed by Government ho said/ would relievo 

official Indians. Mr.MiMha oonunooded hla amondmoni wniw, ^ B ^ arf without 
T. " r»onl.itlon of its oxcluRlvism. If tno 


futnro committees appointea oy uoveruuiom . ^hlch. he said, would rohevo 

official Indians. Mr.' Mal.tha oonunooded his “°“ h d 0 m ^‘X t on w« !*«* wl,hout 

Sta u^Uy ’"byb'fn Vermont Fnlnd^strlcs.agrkuUiuoor Putlog. down a prluctylo 

sSl dossain Imam, supporttaK theamondmoni,, saw wUhoQ | being 

which should not only be acoeptabje hot shodd h b havoraau/ exports of its 

“ 4 * p 11 * »*>» -u "* r"“° ! ’ *"&- 

nllo“lhcr MMJflJftJf’.SSSl t” « Sadler M d Blr A .lto. 

fflj* ilfTrcdartel to the tM»j4W»ptOW«tf«otor g° th ' l g£ n “h 0 AMoM (fcwi- 

n : ;v :: AM*- * -*-** 

in the Union. Ftonth African representative on the 

« p» .«Ly a;Jgjiag 

lnvl33 oxpor^ *>d XouKt go ouUlde tho country oroo H *• w*» contlnood 
Begardlng the ^ a “ thfobleot of the enquiry was, whether it 

they contained a ronjoriiy ^ ^ the resolution or tho amondmont. 

BBty 1 «** 

H.«a of tbo beet .^h^an frora Bouth Africa came here. . . vic n 

Hie reasons why oomplainod that Sir Ja^adish Prasad h 

Ihrl >f MiTClcatewhat the positive" policy o 
negative speech ami f * Wedgwood Committee and said that the Uovartt 
He dealt at length m-'-itttoo’e personnel meant Id plain terms tnat Govemmon 
*sj)lai.ntlou oi this com ^-Uoobj fa ^ ^ favoar _ H Pand i t Kunzru deduiud Uat 

wautcii a body she eld be sent abroad to study and b *; j0 P®. 1 ^Ju^ved in 

the Bttggestlon that «“££ eocmed to think. It was an ordinary method tolioweu ro 
not SO uovol tiH m 1 1 •** 

other cormtrles . reviving to tho debate, m-ido It clear that no r( l c , lul i^Uat^ra 

^ « admitted a certahi section ^ BrM>sUM| 

•gXftSSZSS** «*•« &*•»** «»!«“ ^ “* 
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industrial magnates bacauso in tho present circumstancos of India there was a fun- 
damontal conflict between Europoans and Indians and it helped neituer tjo bitu 
nor the Indian to collaborate in matters whero such conflict oxisteu. As “ 

South Africa, he declared that tho policy of retaliation was now the MceKeJ WW 
and even if we could not get an expert from any other country he would not hav 
one from that country. 

Sir Jagadisk Prasad reiterated that Government could not accept the proposition 
that non-Indians in India should be excludod because they were not ln to 

said that under the resolution it was open to Government to have a cofnm * 

three European officials for instance. Would that bo accceptablo to the mover . 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu replied, l yes if that is the best course. 

Sir Jagadisk Prasad declared that there was .no desire on tho part of Government 
to scorn Indian advico. After all the report of every committeo would como botoio 
tho legislature aud Government would not constitute a committee whoso recommen¬ 
dations wore regarded with suspicion or prejudice from the start. 

The amendment was put ana rejected oy 27 votos to 9 and tho resolution was 

negatived without division. 

Radio Research 

Thereafter Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzra moved a resolution that in view of the 
groat importance of radio development to India, an All India 
Board bo established on the lines of the Radio Research Board of tho United 

Se said that radio was in modern days one of tho potont instruments for break¬ 
ing down tho citadel of illiteracy and for enlightenment of tho masses. Tho expe¬ 
rience of England and the Dominions showod now UBeful the establishment of such 
a research board would be to India as well. Tho importance of academic research 
seemoil to have been recognized by the Government of India themselves. Tho 
creation of a Radio Research Board would be useful both to this country aud tho 
empire broadcasting service. 

Mr A. G. Clow said that he was in full agreement with tho mover as regards tho 
tho potentialities of radio in educational and cultural spheres. But the crux of tho 
question was funds and personally he did not behove in creating a board which 
would soon get into tho cold for want of money. Besides radio, there wore a largo 
number of other claims on Government funds. Ho felt that broadcasting would grow 
in India but that tho stage had not yet been roached when the creation of research 
board as suggested in the resolution would be beneficial or useful. 

Surd Hussain Imam said that he wanted a bolter, cheaper and moro extensive 
boardcasting service. Tho village programme loardcast by air was too light. Uo 
ni r , jted that one way of raising money for research work was to collect a surcharge 
of two and half por cent on imported radio articles. 

Jlr. P. N. Sapru urged more facilities for research work for university professors. 
If a choice were to be made botween radio research work and Industrie! research 
work bo would certainly devote money for the former (latter ?). 

Pandit Kumru replied to the debate. 

Mr. C'/oit 1 , winding up the debate informed Syod Hossain Imam that even if a 
Radio Research Board were given wido forms of reference they would not bo able 
to substitute a heavier programme for villages. He wished ho had moro monoy to 
distribute to university professors for research work. Qovornmeot were already spend¬ 
ing Re, GO.OOO yearly and wanted more but could not got from tho Finance dopait- 
mont, Tho resolution was rejected without division. 

Indian Judges in High Courts 

Haji Syad Mohammed Hussain moved that l the number of Indian judgoB in th 
igh Couifs of India be increased to at least 2-3rd of the to ' 

D . «-*■ L 14 a lian nnl 1 • . . 


High Coui.. 
of that High Court 


v —— *-oiu ui Hie total number of judges 

no aau not begun his speech when tho House adjourned. 


6th. APRIL s—The discussion was resumed on Haji Sued Mohamtd Hussain* 
resolution recommending increase in tho number of Indian judges in high courts in 
India to at least two-thirds of total number. Haji Mahomed Hiissafti, continuing bis 
speech, asked why, when Rulmn judges were equally good and in some cases better, 
wo should have more than a certain number of Jiufgoa from outside, 

12 
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Mr. P. N. Sapru urgod that only efficiency should be the test of appointments to 
high courts and he dedared that high courts would not be satisfied with the quality 
of civilian judges whose ignorance of Indian law and Indian conditions was often 
commented on the bar libraries. 

Mr. Sapru complained that after transfer of Sir Shah Suiaiman to Federal Court 
there would be no Indian Chief Justice left. The speaker referred to the rumour 
that Justice Snbbarao was likely to be superseded and his claims to Chief Justice¬ 
ship of the Madras High Court overlooked. What was this if not racial dis¬ 
crimination ? , 

Mr. B. K> Basu stated that the appointment of judges was under tho new Gov¬ 
ernment of India act no longer within the purview of the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil. The speaker, therefore, could not understand the scope of the resolution. He 
asked, ‘Are we going to have racial discrimination in our high courts ?’ Personally 
if theie was discrimination in favour of Indians he would oppose even that. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu declared that evory department of administration should bo 
manned by the Indians who were best fitted among Indians. Assuming that the 
European judges were equally competent, was that any reason why they should 
appoint an Indian ? Mr. Ramdas Pantulu cited several instances in which barristers 
and civilian judges betrayed ignorance of Indian law. He said under the present 
Aut, Government were now at liberty to give effect to tho recommendation contained 
in the resolution. , . , , 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu also referred to the attempts being mado to supersedo 
„ust ice Subbarao of the Madras High Court. 

Mr Nixon (official) said that the would interveno only to say that the supporters 
of the’ resolution seemed to think that they would prefer to be hanged by an Indian 
judge than by an English judge. 

Mr. Maxwell speaking on behalf of Government, pointed out that tho subject 
matter of the resolution was not within tho competence of the Governor-Genera! 
in Council and added that high courts, in the words of the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
ini too were essentially a provincial institution. The Governor-General in Council 
while in no way hostile to the spirit of the resolution must oppose it becauso if it 
was passod It would be beyond his power to Implement its recommendation. 

Tho speaker would nevertheless place a few very simple considerations before 
tho House and show the present position. The total number of non-European judges 
of the high-courts in India this year was 48 and European judges 47. The percen : 
tnge of uo.i-European judges had increased from 2G in 1910 to 51 in 193/ and haa 
fdightly exceeded the recommendation in favour of 50 per cent, made by a resolution 
moved in 1922 by Sir Phiroze Sethna (who was in tho chair). 

Haji Mohammad Hussain, interrupting, askod if the efficiency had increased 

^Mr^MaxwolI said it would be highly improper for him to express an opinion, 
recards the value of barrister and civil service judges, # Mr. Maxwell quoted Sir Icj 
Paiiadur Nauru’s speech made in 1921 in which he paid a tribute to the high tradi¬ 
tion of independence and freodem which English barristers brought with them. 

Mr fciimdu* Pantulu—We prefer the son to the father. 

Pandit Kirday Nath Kuuzru asked, was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru speaking at the 
as a uun-offlciut ausmber. Pandit Kunzru himself replied to his own question 
,.i,j . h „t Kir T H Kauru was a member of the Government then. . 

V7"n|l uroccodii .2 quoted the .Joint Parliamentary . Committee’s report in 


or 


As 


Mr. 


judges had been commended for their knowledge ox Indian 
and of tho criminal law. He said tho report was slgnod 


tim 
au 

udiiidi Indian Civil Service 
country life and conditions 

by well *?! 1 statement was contradicted by several members who said that the 

Indian delegation had nothing to do with the preparation of the report. 

Blr Phiroze Salima, from tho chair, confirmee that the report was not signed by 
tho Indian delegation. 

Mr Maxwell referring again to the increased percentage said that there was no 
reason why it should not go on increasing still further. He thought that the motion 
was a vote of non-confidence in tho high courts and he added that if there was one 
ilanartment of administration which commanded the confidence of the Indian public 
eenerally it was tho nigh courts and it would be against the sense of tho majority 
of the Houbu to say, as was implied iu the resolution, that they were not satisfied 
with what the high courts wore now able to do. 
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Syed Hossain Imam said that it was not an unnatural demand that Indians Bhould 
have a cortain proportion in service iu tho administration of their own country. The 
argument of inefficiency was a mero matter of opinion. 

Haji Syed Mohammad Hussain said that it was true that His Majesty had made 
appointments of judges, but before such appointments were made tho recommenda¬ 
tions of tho Government of India were always considered and accepted. His demand 
was a very modest one. Was it not time to ask the Government to increase the 
proportion of Indian judges laid down as far back as 1922 ? The resolution 
did not in any way mean a reflection on tho existing European high court 
i»d E 

. Maxwell, winding up the debate, expressed his inability to give an assurance 
in a matter which did not concern tho Government of India. lie said in the 
existing law there was no obstacle to the increasing of Indian judges to any 
number. 

Jlaji Mohammed Hussain, boing satisfied with tho reply, withdrew his resolution 
Tho House, then, adjourned for lunch. 

Hindu Women’s Right 

Tho House carried with acclamation Mr. P. N. Sapru’s motion that the bill to 
amend tho Hiudu law governing tho Hindu women’s rights to property as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly be passod. Dr. Deshmukh, author of the bill iu the Assom- 
bly, was present in the gallery. . , 2 . , , 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhry introduced a bill to provide for trial by jury 
in sedition cases. 

Import of Vegetable Oil 

Lala Ramsaran Das moved a resolution recommending the prohibition of import 
of vegetable oil unless it is given a permanent harmless colouring which would 
readily distinguish it from and render it unfit for mixing without detection with the 
natural pure ghee. The resolution also recommended the prohibition of manufacture 
of vegotablo oil in India unless it was also similarly, coloured. Lala llamsaran Da« 
dealt lengthily with the harmful effects of adultoration of pare ghee with vegetable 

Sir Jagadish Prasad pointed out that the provincial Governments were 

now tho proper authority to tako action of tho kind suggested in the resolution. 

Lala Ramsaran Das, replying, stated that it was doubtful whether provincial 
councils would work and whethor they would last long. In these circumstances it 
devolved on tho Government of India to take steps in the interest of India’s health. 

The resolution was rejected and tho Mouse adjourned. 

Grant to Orissa Government 


7tb. APRIL The Council of State had a thiu attendance when it reassembled 
to transact non-official business. . . 

Mr. Alakapatha moved a resolution recommending tho giving of substantial grant 
to tho Government of Orissa for the improvement of cottage industries in that 

°Mr W CZow, Secretary, Industries department, explained that so far over Us, 
24,000 had been given to that province in the shape of grauts for cottage industries. 
Grants had been increasing from year to yoar and he could not say what amount 
the industries conference would recommend this year. He hoped tho graut would 
be more than Rs. 9,400 given in the last financial year. 

Mahapatra satisfied with the reply withdrow the resolution. 


Purchasing Power of Indians 

Syed Hossain imam moved a resolution recommending the Governor-General m 
Council to take practical steps in all possible directions to inorease tho purchasing 
power of Indians. He opined that ludia’s currency was overvalued. Tho result 
was that India’s position m tho world trade list had gone 'down. Whereas she 
was sixth previously she was ninth now. He did not wisn the ratio to be manipu¬ 
lated but tne same course snouid be followed in respect of currency as in Eng and, 
the aim being to regulate tne prices and not to maintain any rigid connection bet¬ 
ween the currencies oi foreign countries. He advocated the utilization of the man 
power of India to tne advantage by providing some cottage industries f > agrieuharista 
during their leisure season, in short Government should have a clear cut policy 
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Ho acknowledged 


for tho good of tho people behind their fiscal and currency policy, 
what tho Government had dono sc far but that was far too littlo. 

Sir K. R. Menon opined that tho devaluation of tho currency was an extromoly 
complicated subject which couldjbo dealt with only by Government. 

Mr. Mahtha suggested that Government should try to make tho villages solf-suffi- 
cient units and help in tho 6tartiDg of cottage industries on cooperative 
lines. , 

Mr. P : N. Sapru advocated tho organization of industries on a vast scale. 

Mr. Nixon , Finance Socretary, replying on behalf of Government enumerated 
certain principles which could not bo ignored. He said tho rise in agricultural 
prices would not necessarily benefit tho cultivator, particularly in India whore the 
agriculturist owing to his ignorance was robbed of benefit. Any iutcrferonco in tho 
economic machine would create its own repercussions. It was therefore dangerous 
to racddlo with any link in the economic chain without clearly seemg the consequen¬ 
ces It forehand. . 

As regards the ratio, ho said Syed Hossain Imam had said tna'. if tho rupee 
wero devalued 'he prices in India generally would increase and also the exports from 
India would increase. Ho pointed out that the two effects were opposed to each other. 
Devaluation was another manner of patting burden on the consumer and nedid not 
soc how prosperity could come merely by calling eight annas a rupee. That was 
iow devaluation was described by a prominent person. He assured the Douse that 
Government were doing planning in almost every departmeut. Tho Lloyd Barrage 
and civil aviation wore the results of planning. Be admitted that planning was not 
on a scale at which it was done in Russia or America but that was incompatible with 
a democratic Government. Government were constantly taking steps to iuorease the 
purchasing power of tho masses but there were no short cuts to prosperity. 

After Mr. K. R, Ckoudhury had supported and Syed Hossain Imam had replied 
♦ho resolution was rejeotod. 

Arya Inteb-Mareiage Validity Bill 

Tho House passed Mr. P. N . Sapru's bill to recognize tho validity of iuter- 
maniagos current among the Arya Samajists as passed by the Assembly. 


Bill to Control Coastal Traffic 

Mr. Sapru introduced the bill to control! the coastal traffic of India. Tho bill was 
originally introduced bv the same member in the last Council and circulated for 
opinions but foil through with tho dissolution of the Council. It has been redrafted 
in ordrr to meet certain oriticisms. The statement of objects and reasons makes it 
Hoar thut thero is no quosiion of any discrimination between British and Indian 
shipping. Past experience, however, snows that a well-established powerful company 
engaged iD coastal traffic can easily put a new venture out of action* by unfair com- 
petition Tho foar of such an unfair competition deters the Indian capital from being 
ujvested in coastal shipping. If the Governor-General in Council be given powor to 
provent such corein tition the fear will largely be allayed and a new lino of commer¬ 
cial activity mav be opened out to Indians. The bill givet, the Govornor-Oenera! in 
Council thu power to fix the maximum rates of freight and fares and also to pie- 
ven 1 . the grant of rebates or other concessions calculated to reduce such minimum 
rai Tho carryug on of business iu coastal traf6o without licence is made penal. 

SfjKAMFR Lines over Bengal Rivers 

The liouso icjoohKl Kumar Sonfcorrl Ray Choudhury'n resolution recommending, 
the sturiih# of steamer over the river system of Bengal in conjunotion with the 
Eastern Bengal Baih?o*' system with a view to make it a profitable concern, 

Pensions and Gratuties 

Lain Ramsamn Vats moved a resolution recommending the insti¬ 
tution of acii*moB of pensions md gratuities payable to the families of all officers 
mid HorvMits of the Government of India in the event of death (f uuch 
,.{filers and servant.. ttfcetr/or oof o r a or afhr quitting tho G vornmonc service. The 
mov r tjy.phuuud the npocsBUiy for tho resolution was that tho span of life in India 
" t* ^ coming progrefifiivcly aborier and owing to the higher standard of life and in¬ 
i'- • • aitfuives Government HcrTaoti ware not able to leave much out of their 
Mimics. 
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Mr. Nixon said it was particularly dangorous for tbo legislature to suggest the 
typo of expenditure which would not fall on the present generation but on .no 
generation or so ahead.'Tho local Governments who after all employed more men than 
tho Central Government were not prepared to spend anything more on pensions and 
gratuities. Further provision for the family was no. different responsibility from the 
provision for education, for example, aud its was primarily tho concern of tho indivi¬ 
dual and not tho State. Tho resolution was rejected and tho House adjourned. 


South African Bill 

8th. APRIL Tho Council of Stato held its last siting of tho session to-day 
and agreed to three official bills, 

Replying to a short notico question Sir Jagadish Prasad , Education Member, 
made tho following statement: Tho House is aware that last February a private Bill 
to prohibit tho employment of Europeans by Asiatics in South Afii« a was referred 
to a seloct committee of tho Union Legislative Assembly. Tho Government of India 
protested against tho principle of tho Bill both, directly aDd through tho Agent- 
General and the latter was instructed to givo ovidenco before tho seloct committee 
himself and to assist tho Indian community to present their case- Tho select com¬ 
mit teo baa recommended that only tho employment of European females by Asiatic 
should be restricted, tho restriction not to apply to Capo Malays or to Japanese, 
while the trado agreement between Japan and tho Union of South Africa i m force 
The Government of India are still profoundly opposed to tho principle of tho Bill 
and in particular to tho differentiation sought to bo made between Indians aud other 
Asiatic races. They are instructing the Agent-Genoral to make vigorous representation 
to the Union Government. Tho House may rest assured that they will spare no 
means in order to safeguard tho self-respect and interest of Indians in South Afiiea. 


Feasibility of Growing Cloves in India 

Sir Rahimioola Chinoy asked : Have the Government considered the desirability 
of having an early date into the question of feasibility of growin,: (doves in India V 

Sir Jagadish Prasad replied : The Government will consider tho suggestion. 

The President then mado reference regarding the death of Mr. SuhrawaiJy, u 
former member of the Council of Stato and tho leaders of groups associated them¬ 
selves with the reference. . . . 

The Houao passed tho Bill to amend certain enactments and repeal cerium others. 

Indian Tariff Act Amend, Bill 

Mr. Dote, Secretary, Commerce department moved a bill to furthor amend tho 
Indian Tariff Act, 1934 to continue the protective duty -of twelvo annas per maund 

n Mr ^Dow said that from 2,32,000 tons in 1934 the imports of broken ricu had 
fallen to 3,000 in eleven months up to February 1937, whiio during tho same 
Period whole rice decreased from 51,000 to 15,000 aud paddy from 112,000 to 
Tlie import duty had therefore proved effective and there has also been considerable 
rise in the prices of iiee in some parts of tho country. In view of this thore had 
been a suggestion that some scope existed for reduction of duty but considering that 
the rise in prices was not general and considering the expected increase in this 
year’s rice crop this suggestion was not favoured. 

Pycd JJossc.in Imam suggested that tho export duty on Indian rice be eliminated, 
lie said such duty on artioles which were not a monopoly was not desirable. 

Sir David Deyadoss and byea Padshak expressed the view that the present 
duty was insufficient. ....... 

Mr. Dow replying saiu that the suggestion mado by Syed Hossain Imam was ranro 
for the Commerce department nut he was sure that tho Finance department would 
consider it especially as since the separation of Burma this duty was not bringing 
a great deal of revenue. 

The bill was passed. 

Payment of Wages Bill 

The House also assented to the Bill to amend the Payment of Wage8 A d 1930 
and adjourned die. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session-New Delhi—25th. January to 3rd, April 1937 

The B u dg 0 t Session of the Legislative Assembly commenced at New Delhi uu the 
25th. January 1937 with Sir Abdur Rahim in the chair. Members belonging to the 
Congress and Nationalist parties wore absent while not more than twenty visitors 
iri T^° galleries. Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Sir Homy Mody 

represented the Independent rarty of which no other member was present. Similarly 
i* iai iraramananaa and Dewan Lalchatid Navalrai were two exceptions amon# the 
Congre^ Nationalist Party who found the opening day too attractive to keep away. 
Ihei European group also was not without absentees. 

Hop lying to Si. Afohanlal Snxsena's question regarding the death of detenue 
Santo-m Ganguly, Sir Henery Craik said that he had committed suicide iu the Deoil 
Detention Camp while of temporary unsound mind. He also supplied details regard¬ 
ing daily and monthly allowances paid to detenus. " 

Replying to another question Sir ffonry Craik refused to lay on the table leDresa* 
tations submitted by the detenus confined in Deoli 

The House then quickiy disposed of the legislative business. 

Official Bills Intboduced 

Sir Frank Noyce introduced two Bills, the first to amend the Indian Boilers Art 
1933 and the second to amend the Indian Electricity Ant of 1910 * 3 Act 

Sir James Origg introduced the i Bill amending the Land Customs Act of 
. On Sir N. N. Sirkar s motion tho House agreed to recommittal t# all 
mittee his Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure. i»0S for certain' ™ Com ' 
(insertion of the now Section 414) and the Committee to report on or before Ko&uarv^s 
Sir Otnja Sankar Bajpai moved consideration of the Bill to amend th* I ,- n ’ 
Act of 1930, necessitated as a result of the separation of Orissa Tim Pin 
passed. ' ' U1 ** 

The solitary member of the Congress Party appearing in the Assembly Cbambor 
to-day, Dr. Deshmukh, then entered and presented the Select Committee i !t 
relatmg to the Hindu Womens Right to Property and immediately af'ei Imrr-n, y.'J 
the Chamber. The House then adjourned. y 1 hurr:Cd h <>» 

Maintenance of Richis under Invalidity 

26th. JANUARYSir N. N. Sircar formally introduced, without SDeach bi« 
Bill to amend Insurance Law. JU - 

Sir Frank Nence then moved a resolution to the effect that the Assembly h ,, ». 
considered the Draft Convention concermug the establishment of on inte~nai;,,3 
echeme for the maintenance of the rights under invalidity, old aw anil wid \ 
orphans insurance, adopted by the nineteenth session of the In tarn alumni n7n* 4,5(1 
recommends that the Convention be not ratified. He said the I S £°,i!f enco 
ferenoe, Sir B. N. Mittra and Sir Joseph Bhore! had oxnressed tbf ., ' ' . ? 

Convention had no application to India, with whioh the Government nf T*n7« a \ 1C 
Mr. N. M. Joshi expressed disappointment that tho Oover^ment nMrH^^ f , 
attach due importance to Labour matters. Crores of Rn™«o™®! f ln ? 15, 01(1 
uplift, but not even a few thousands were spared for tha P W,fi7 m 1 !”' ^n «iral 
a pity that Labour problems were considered as unb °u T If 
amusement by moving what he termed aq a Qma n H nin JP or ta n *- Mi. Josln oausei 

oSSn of tic word “net” the effect 0 f which Su S^bJWSr"*’ n ‘ me i y tb ,‘, 
ratify the Convention. Mr. Joshi reDcated t aieumenta n, ?.® at W3t r ld 
tion and also that the necessity for allewi^ VtE ie ^f . h 0 !^ L M °,k. 

House since the flwet were oot wJXJfiWSLJ* d ' ,b * tod ** *• 

ttSteS. iudKhich w^ ouMa 00 ^ 16 " }*■ beauable io rat ft th0 Convention, 
adopt the position which even advanced Zmnt 1U( tustrially, shu nJ aot be a-.kail. to 
ft brought to the notice of the “ :&"??, a w " e ^able to adopt. Sir fl. P. 

w* bfitweeu the employer and tho emnio-Q/i ditfioultiea whiob tfuiild *rls* 

Dit * 0eu F employed if the Conventions ware adopted. He 
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said that tha record of the Government showed that they were alive to the necessity 
of Labour legislation. , r ... , . .. 

Rir Frank Noyce assured Mr. Joshi that there hau been no chance of practice 
tho Government followed or privilege which the House had hitherto enjoyed. 
Referring to Mr. Joshi’s amendment Sir Frank Noyoe felt that it would be dishonest 
on the part of the Government and contempt to their power of legislation if they 
tried to enforce legislation when they were definitely sure that it would be impracti¬ 
cable and useless. 

The Houb 6 rejected the amendment and adopted Sir Frank Noyce’s original 
resolution. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Supplementary Grants Passed 

27th. JANUARY To-day’s Assembly sitting was adjourned the next day after 
about 40 minutes sitting in course of which 19 supplementary grants totalling its. 
28 lacks and 79 thousand were passed. The supplementary grants included Ks. 
6,78,000 in respect of capital outlay on Posts and Telegraphs and Rs. 2,92,000 ror 
capital outlay scheme of agricultural improvement and research In connection with 
Did grant of Rs. 1,000 for broadcasting Dewan Laichand Navalrai pleaded for the 
claims of Karachi. , , , . 

Kir Frank Noyce daring the first stage of broadcasting development expressed 
tli 4 ‘ hope that later the Finance Member would provide sufficient funds. ^ . 

In connection with the grant under the head ^Miscellaneous” Mr. Joshi raised tha 
question of the constitution of the Coal Mining Committee and complained that no 
member of the mining community had been nominated. Sir Frank Noyce explained 
that it wa; a strong expert committee and would deal with the problem from an 
independent point of view. 

Iitier-Cabie Marriage Validity Bill 

28th. JANUARY 1 - Dr. Bhagican Das moved to-day reference to the Select Com¬ 
mittee of his Bill to validate marriages between the different castes of Hindus. Dr. 
Bhagwan Das explained in detail the biological, psychological and economic principles 
of the Institution of marraige quoting extensively from ancient Sanskrit writings He 
said that the Bill was a purely permissive measure based on the principles of live and 
let live. It was designed to sweeten the relations between the different subcastes 
and to check kidnapping, infanticide and other crimes so rampant under the present 
conditions. The Bill will not infringe any principle of the Hindu Dharma. Intercaste 
marriages permitted by the Bill would be a desirable exception. 

Sir A\ A r . Sircar, Law Member, explaining Qovernmont opposition to the measure 
characterised it as mischievous and not worthy of serious consideration. He disputed 
the mover’s contention that it was a permissive and progressive measure but, on the 
other hand, it was coercive and retrograde. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub expressed surprise at the speech of the Law Member, who, 
he had thought, was a social reformer. The speakei welcomed the Bill which 
indicated that the more India advanced in civilisation the more she advanced towards 
tne urinoipleB of Islam. Indeed, as civilisation progressed, the principles of Ib am 
woafd t incepted not only by the Hindus but the whole world. After extolling 
the principle of equality enjoined by Islam, Sir Mahomed Yakub declared that if 
ei-tingr Edward V1LL rind been a Muslim be would not have been compelled to 
abdicate in order to marry the lady of his choice. 

Mi ffirt 0 ra\f»ha also opposed tne measure declaring that if violated the principle 
of caste system which was fundamental to Hinduism. The speaker Quoted Sans- 
tiii r d ]«eb to refute the mover's interpretation of the Hindu ‘dharma . 

lihai Farmanand opinod that the legislation could not be enforced if society wan 
not prepared for reform embodied in it. The right course for reformers was first 
to -.onvert people. 

Hindu members 0 . the House opposed the measure. The speaker, therefore, 
urged the motei; to secure tUo support of ttmi« opinion before com og to tho 
Hoiuw with a bi>’ of zn\p kind. r 0 

1,1 P JET reiterated that the Bill was nothing 

now imd added tha _ ho ^e M . ithalbhai fate! | >rou »j ll a measure. Tho 

protect bn 1 a f» ... for word. A* for Law MiHibcirs objwiiiop 

m" | , ?*X TSEd tot ,P«>y»»iOP« «r.L ai «h06*®l35 l» 

>-'■ . w “ distinct from Gout ^ Act. Dr. 

Uha^wati Dee i|h Ufb Ml reply When tfi# House adjourned. 
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Assembly & Election 

29th. JANUARY :--The Assembly adjourned after 7 minutes sitting to-day, in the 
course of winch Dr. Khan Saheb's resolution, as amended by Sir Muhammad Yakub 
was passed “nem con 1 . Dr. Khan Saheb's resolution urged non-interference in the 
elections by Government servants, while Sir M. Yakub’s amendment wanted strong 
measures^ with which the unruly conduct and demonstrations or singing songs or 
pronouncing religious bans against candidates or voters should be stopped 

Amendment of Leoislative Rules 

1st, FEBRUARY :— Sir N. N. Sircar introduced to-day the Bill to amend the 
Con.empt of Courts Act of 1926 ) and Sir James Qriag introduced the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Income Tax Act 1922. 

rUl j;£ car mov ® d amendments to the rules relating to interpellation. He 

S ^iecLi V,k?o a?f£ 8xu sta £ es through which the question of changing the rules had 
. ‘1 question was taken up when a non-official member, Mr. S. C. 
t lQ num her of questions foi oral answer should bo liraitei to 
• 1 ' ?£ S1 V 01 ? regarding the number of questions put had bhown no 

improvement. Taking the last Simla session, cue member occupied the whole of the 
question time on September 1. On September 4, again the whole time was occupied 
by one member. oir Nrlpendra concluded by referring to the assurance given by 
his predecessor, bir B. L. Mitter, that before any changes were made in the Stand¬ 
ing Order the opinion of the House should bo obtained. He said that he was making 
the motion in pursuance of that assnranoo. 

The Congress party whip, Mr. Aaaf Ali, who was the only member of the partv 
present, moved that consideration of changes of rules should be adjourned till after 
February 23. Mr. Asaf Ali said that his reasons were simple. The Government 
desired to obtain the opinion of the House. If this was so, how could the Govern 
ment say that they were consulting the House when only 19 elected members wera 
present out of a total of 105 elected members ? Concluding, Mr. Asaf Ali - aid tlm 
the only effective check which the Opposition were able to exorcise on the aJminie 
tration at present was the power to ask questions. Nothing, should be done to res¬ 
trict this power without consulting the House and the “empty benches staring the 
Government in the face. It is monstrously scandalous to suggest that they are 
consulting the House.” 

Sir W. N. Sircar, in replying to the debate, was frequently interrupted by Hi 
Aaaf Ali with whom lie had several spirited encounters. Sir Nripendia said thif 
the two arguments used by Mr. Asaf Ali were that the benches were empty ana 
that the matter was not urgent. Dealing with the second point first, he submitted 
that the matter was urgent and declared that he would not concede that he had to 
make out a strong case for emergency before auy matter could bo discussed in the 
House on the ground that the benches were empty. Sir N, N. Sircar stated that 
more than a dozen members were drawing daily allowances and travelling allow¬ 
ances when they were not attending the Assembly. Proceeding Sir N. N. Hirci-i 
declared that if twelve men were unable to be present it was not right to alsert 
that others, who were present, could not discuss important questions Ho nrireri 
membors, to persuade those outside to attend the House. 

Sir Cowasji Jehanngir then moved his amendment that changes ' of rules bn 
referred to a Committee. The House adopted Sir Cowasji’s motion* The house then 
adjourned. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

t 2nd - ^f U h1 R Tef7rred X ^sSS moving that the 

Insurance Bill be letoTed to a Betot Committee, said that with the increase of 

fc^ses ^insurance, the necessity 0 for forth* ? OI ?S a F. i0S / or tire ’ marin ® * n , d 

thereby makingthe local agents for Lloyds Underwriters liable to all control aupli’ 
i ablei to othei 1 .,.‘ -dSSL? ^o carrying on of business in Hritisb India 
would only be pos j we after r ««iaU.t»a aod was directed to ensure that the requi¬ 
site deposits ha . • . the reauisite minimum nauital was available 

The subject of ^ commission and rebate and* the lioewin* of agents was a nutter 

difficulty. It would i^iuirn v , 
lotei in Hie House and piwe; ad 


commission 

which imd been found to be one of groat 
consideration in the Select Oommittee 


. ■ V 

■'{' fr vv 
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•Tvifl impose reciprocal disabilities on non-Indian companies by foreign countries 
Deadne with provident societies- the Law Member said that every effort had been 
mad« to tighten up the law of insurance. He added that Mr. Son, who investigated 
tho matter, came to the conclusion that the agitation alleging dumping and unfair 
competition by foreign companies was unfounded. On the pther hand he viewed, the 
matter in a broader outlook and was prepared to investigate and find out whether 
any unfair, though not illegal, methods had been resorted to by non-Indian 
measures for hampering Indian insurance business. He assured the Houso that all 
Interests. nam°ly. Indian and non-Indian companies as well as policy-holders, had 
fully taken into account in drafting the Bill. Concluding, Sir Nnpendra said 
that he proposed to circulate the Bill without delay and give a long time of 
six months for opinions and comments on a far-reaching and 

of this kind and for consideration of the same when received. These opinions and 
discussions in the Select Committee, which was not meeting till August, must bo 
carefully considered by the Government before it could fairly make its mind. 

Sir Leslie Hudson . Leader of the European croup, rising lmme^ately after Sir 
N. N. Sircar, paid a handsome tribute to the Loader of the House had shown 
considerable industry and patience soon after the hard work to reform Company. Law 
by bringing forward another equally important, comprehensive and voluminous 
measure reforming Insurance Law. Dealing with the Bill, Sir Leslie Hudson said 
that in a general sense they were satisfied with the proposed alterations of ana 
extensions to tho existing law which were desirable and welcome. When considering 
tho Bill the House should bear in mind the special conditions of business m India. 
Ouoting the old adage that “the fool and his money are soon parted,; Sir Leslie 
Hudson said that the aim of the Legislature should be to reduce to a minimum the 
opportunities for the perpetration of fraud.. India suffered from the Dotation ot 
insurinro companies by persons lacking in experience and financial backing. Condemn¬ 
ing the propaganda direoted towards turning the Bill into a discriminatory measure, 
Hir Leslie Hudsai said that European attitude had no communal origin. All they 
asked was fair field and the interests of the insuring pubic should be placed above 
the interests of anv company or its shareholders. Dealing with the provisions of the 
Bill Sir Leslie Hudson criticised building up of deposits with the Government in 
instalments instead of lumps, also some aspects of the restriction proposed by the 
Bill on the investments of the insurer. ... 

8ir N N Sircar , replying, gave an assurance that all the criticisms made not 
nnly hv the European group, but also by other groups w ° uld ™ oeiv V 
uonaideration of the Seleot Committee. Personally, he had no final views in the 
matter. II ii wai tUo general view that no restrictions should be pur as regards 
investment, the Government would accept that view. There was, however, no dim- 
t ulty in this connection as far as British companies were concerned ae they wore 
even now investing 33 and one-third per cent of their fund-’ in Government {Securities. 
. rogardH managing agents, Sir N, N. Sircar pointed out that the reason given to 
justify their existence in respeot of general companies did not apply to insurance 
business. There was no need for managing agentB in order to got funds for ineu- 
i Anoe concerns. Sir N. N. Sircar’s motion was passed. 


Railways Act Amesd. Bill 

Sir Mal'wnid Zafrullah Khan moved reference to a Select Committee the Bill 
farther to amend tho Indian Railways Act. He pointed out that the measure had 
boeu difloufised most thoroughly from every point of view for four days at the last 
msbIoq whinh finally agreed to the circulation of the Bill. The criticism sinoe 
received ;n *bc Bill, hIbo the opinion of the local Governments, were found to bo 
su-h as had alreadv been covered in discussion in the House as well as in his 
Bumming up. There' was no new point suggested. He a&Tiicd the House that he 
«tcjod by the undertaking that certain features of the Bill to which objection had 
been taken * ould be carefully examined anti ‘hat- oertaio rnfegnards urged in tho 
uour c e of the discussion would be incorporated. The members of the Select Com¬ 
mittee included all the parties in the House and as some of the members could not 
be present before a certain duie he d;d not purpose the Committee to meet before 

'Hi? ' a!•», 

Dr Zniuild*** Ahmad expressed the opinion that certain provinces vf the Bill 
wore too drastic. Ho particularly objected to tV - onus of the‘proof being mado to 
umi oo the accused, He also wanted that Urn uaugor of misuse of the provisions 
should bo guarded agin nut. 
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Mr. O Morgan agreed with Dr. Ahmed that the possibilities ©f misuse were 
a matter for careful consideration. 

Sir Henry Oidney declared that ticketloss travel could not be checked by law and 
asked whether the Railways had gained by the reforms already tried such as crew 
system. 

Sir Hohd, Yakub said that corruption among lower scales Ratlwav sorvice was 
greatly responsible for tickotless travels. Concluding, lie said that oyer ninety per 
cent of people in India opposed the measure and asked the House to reject it. 

Sir Afohd. Zafrullah, replying, pointed out that much of tho criticism was ill- 
informed sinoe it referred to cases in which persons wore accidentally travelling 
without tickets. He said that persons who gave notice before they were caught that 
they were travelling without ticket or those who paid up on demand would not be 
penalised. This should allay much misapprehension but the Railway Member con¬ 
cluded by saying that it was for the purpose of removing any possibility of hardship 
that the Bill was being referrod to a Select Committee. 

Tlio President then put the motion which was challenged bj Sir Mohd. Yakub, 
Sir Henry Gidney and others, thus giving tho first division of tho session. 

The House adopted the motion by 40 votes to 13 and adjourned. 

3rd FEBRUARY : Seven supplementary demands in respect of Railways for 
1936 - 37 , amounting to about Rs. 78 lakhs, were passed when the Assembly met this 
morning. 

Inter-caste Marriage Validity Bill (Contd.) 
ni, FEBRUARY -—The Assembly met to-day on a note of breezy good humour. 
Dr Bhautcan Das contributed to it when with several volumes of tho proceedings 
,f nre-Reform council piled up in front and a Bask of coffee standing at uno 
end of the desk he rose to continue his speech replying to the debate on his Bill 
to validate marriages between the different castes of Hindus last discuss.^ on Jammy 
18. Dr. Bhagwandas said that if he had been a younger man he would with the 
volumes before him and the coffee flask to assist him m his task have kept the 
House amused the whole day. Proceeding to deal with the provisions of the Bill ho 
declared*? hat it sought to shift the basis of caste back to its original conception 
of vocational class Dr Bhagwandas proceeded to aualyse the extent of support as 
well as opposition' his Bill had received from official and non-official qillUlvrs, aud 
5a ed that it was not right lo expect that every now reform should come ply when 
W mahir tie^ were £ favour of it. Ho instanced the case of the legation acainsi 
S&ZHfiSSEL evils, which was in advance of public demand. He coiAded 

' ' ^r&n 0 wasp P ressed to Vdtvision' and negatived by 36 to 14 votes. This was. 

I he $ecr,i>d division of the session. 

XIindu Woman’s Rights to Property Bill 

tw. Tisthmulh next moved that the Bill to amend the Hindu women’s rights to 
, nrt? ivT ,orcd by the Select Committee, be taken into consUW.uu In a 
inmtPd Rneech Dr Deshmukh declared that the Bill represented the minimum that 

.1 . r i ] do fo 1 the Hindu widow. The Bill proposed no innovation, but was 

naruUr a measure of restoration. Criticising some provisions of tko present Hindu 
lav ‘which ha characterised as hybrid mongrel and half caste law, he that 

heVinoiple of limited property for widow and the other principle of reversioners, 
whom he called “free hooters 1 ' oame to India as an importation alon; with >ho 
Brit ! sh rului Replying tn t' ie argument advanced by orthodox Hindus fnu. women 
ulci not have the right to property because they were dependent ail tho.ir live-. Dr. 
Dfiiihmukh said that extending the argument to India as a whole it mipht ns woh hi 
-ntended that because Indians for a thousand years had been Uieref-i»» 

i K | in had the right to hold property (laughter). Thu Rill, ns it i/mcr^cl i com 

ihe select committee, might not perhaps moan material gain n* a Hindu widow bu 
it certainly represented moral gam inasmuch afl it recognised lu-i ri^id «»• arhH-n. 

Mr &aijnath Bo v*a expressing orthodox viewpoint thought that Mr. Res 1 umkli. 
who as surgeon had perforjned many successful operations on iudlvidn av. wa- 
now attempting mass operation on the Hindu sooiefy. The Mflost cominiuo© had 
chiselled the Bill so much that they had chiselled away 15 and * halt ttmia? and U\r 
only half anna. 
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— i aw Member denied that only half anna of tho Bill had remained. From the 
noint of view of progressive parties the Bill was disappointing and he personally 
thought that the Bill did not go far enough. There were very few among Hindus 
who would not agree that the position of Hindu women during the last few centuries 
had been a deplorable one and one which they ought to be ashamed of. It was not 
the position which could bo justified by reason, whatever interpreters of old texts 
might say. The position of Hindu men too had deteriorated and u as we became 
slaves, the only slaves we could think of wore our women”. The Law Member con¬ 
cluded declaring that as an initial step restoring the wrong this was a very 
substantial measure. ..... 

Mr. Joahi expressed disappointment at the whittling down of the original Bui and 
affirmed that tho Government should have shown themselves more progressive and 
should r ot have taken the unnecessary responsibility of whittling down the provisions 

f Dr. ^ De 'ahmukh did not make any speech in reply and the Bill was then taken 

C,a Dewan °Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. Bajoria attempted a few amendments of the 
Bill but they were rejected by the House. At the fast stage ot the> Bill Sir McM. 
Yakub and Mr. Hosseinbhoy Lalji, while congratulating Mr Deshmakh, thought that 
the Bill did not go far enough. Bir Mohd. Yakub hope that the Bill would t -«ad 
to more responsible measures favourable to womanhood, securing to them such ngnis 
to which they were entitled. Mr. Lalji declared that unless and until they raised 
ibe status of women India had no right to demand^ independence. There was no 
justification to exclude daughters from the right of inheritence The House passed 
the Bill amidst cheers. 

Cb. Pb. Code Amend. Bill 

Sardar Sant Singh then moved that the Bill further to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code 3898 (amendment of sections 30, 34, 34-A. and 3^) be referred to a 
iolect committee. 8ardar Bant Singh’s Bill sought to amend sections 30. 34, 31-A, 
ana 35 with the object of raising the standard of judicial administration in minor 
provinces and inspiring greater confidence in courts. 

The statement of objects and reasons asserts that accused charged with serious 
offences are not satisfied with the trial held before Magistrates who are especially 
empowered undor these sections. In most cases Magistrates in their zeal to show 
what they term good disposal hurriedly proceed with the trial with the result tnat 
oooi and calm consideration of facts of a case is not possible aa in the case or 
Sessions trials. . . , 

Sardar Sant. Singh moving reference of the Bill to a select committee complained 
ibat the Punjab Government had not taken usual steps to obtain the opinion of the 
Bar Associations, Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. 

Sardar Sant Singh had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned. 


Bth FEBRUARY -Seven questions and eight non-official resolutions were on the 
Agenda when the Assembly met to-day. Six of the questions were in the name of 
Prof N G Ranga who was absent. The last question was put by Dewan Lalchand 
Navalrai regarding the Wedgood Railway Enquiry Committee. 

None of the members whose resolutions were on the order paper was present. Ihe 
Council adjourned till the 8th. 

Amendment of Legislative Rulfs (Contd.) 

itb FEBRUARY : -Sir N. N. 8ircar moved to-day consideration of draft amend¬ 
ments to legislative rules relating to questions as reported by the Committee of the 
Aisombly, 8ir Nripendra in a briet speech stated that the responsibility for making 
rn'nB lay with the Goverrior-General-in-Couneil with the sanction of the Secretary 
of Bute But it was rondo cleai by his predecessor that this House would be oon- 
Bnlted in connection with the change of rules. Ho was making the motion in pur- 
□an< e of that assurance. Proceeding to deal with the report of the Committee of 
the Assembly Sir N. N. Sircar .said chat as regards tie limit to the number of 
questions, there was a majority in favour of five, and he thought the Government 
were prepared to inoroucc the number from three to five, if that was the senBe of 
tin Huufie. A ter currying ov«i questions the Government were not agreeable. He 
also ranted that wba'ovei qaesjons were intended to be postponed should be indi- 
3 before tlinj were pul. 
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Mr. A. C . Dutt moved an amendment that the {proposed sub-rule three (limiting 
the number of questions to three) be omitted. Mr. A. C. Dutt declared that he wae 
still unconvinced as to the necessity of the proposed changes in the rules which ha 
regarded as an attack on the fundamental right of guestions. 

Sir ZV # N. Sircar, replying to the debate, pomted out that fixing of number of 
questions each day would depend entirely on the discretion of the President in whom 
the House had perfect confidence. Apprehensions expressed by Mr. A. C. Dutta 
and others had no basis whatever. 

The House carried the motion for consideration after which Mr. A. C. Dutta 
moved a series of amendments with a view to deleting the proposed sub-clause 
restricting the number of questions to three for each member per day and failing 
therein suggesting larger number of questions. He also suggested that the number 
oi questions to be asked by a single member for oral answers be limited to two 
hundred in the Budget session and one hundred in the autumn session All these 
amendments were rejected. 

r l ie House disposed of twelve amendments in all and of these the Lato Member 
aucepted the amendment of Mr. F> E. James proposing a limit of five to the number 
of questions placed for oral answer on any one day. 

The third division of the session took place on Dr. Ziauddris amendment pro¬ 
posing commision of sub-rule VI which provides that questions not answered within 
the time available each day shall become unetarred, that is no oral reply shall be 
required and no supplementary questions shall bo esked in respect thereof. The 
amendment was rejected by 42 votes to 7. 

Sir Leslie Hudson's amendment to the same sub-rule VI was under discussion 
when the House adjourned till the next day. The amendment was to the effect that 
unanswered questions shall become unstarred if the member asking the questions has 
not, before questions are disposed of, signified his deBire to postpone the question 


7 th. FEBRUARY —The Assembly made galloping progress to-day and passed in 
succession the Income Tax Amendment Bill, the Contempt of Courts Amenument 
Bill, the Execution of Foreign Decree (passed by courts of reciprocating cunntriflO 
Bill and the Arbitration (Protocol and Conventions) Bill. 


AKExmaN*T op Legislative Rules (Contd.) 

After questions, the debate on Sir Leslie Hudson's amendmont to the new rule, 
relat : to interpellation was continued. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. A. C 
Datta supported the amendment, arguing that the new rule without this amendment 
would interfere with the right of supplementary questions. Sir N. N, Sircar reite¬ 
rated his assurance that it was not the desire of the Government, nor was it intended 
by the rules, to affect the right to ask snpplementaries. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 31 to 18 votes. 

The last amendment to the new rules, also moved by Sir Leslie Hudson was 
accepted by the Government. The New Rules as amended were then adopted. 

Ikcomjs Tax Aiocm Bill 


Mr. A. P. Lloyd next moved for the consideration of the Income Tax Amendment 
Bill, designed to put an end to avoidance of taxation by means of nominal panned ins 
between husband and wife or parent and minor child or by nominal transfer If 
aaaets to his wife or minor child (or to an association consisting of the husband and 
wife) when there was no substantial separation of interests of the assessee a 1 his 
wife or child By relating the actual cases which had come to the notice if ux 

authorities Mi L oyd illustrated to the House the type of situation which il • 
Dill Bought to avoid. Mr. Lloyd quoted the opinion of the decent £* eZZv rooort 

and said that they sing & cover^Mb***^ for treatment'because 

avoidance of taxation unae the cover of the law was widespread aud the matter 
waa extremely urgent. 

Mr. A G. .^ved^aaamendment urging the House to refer tho Bill to a 

Select Committee with mstr i on to report on February 15 or, if necessary even a* 

earlier date. , , 

8 U Ja>nes Ofigtiy ° PJP 0S1 °jj potion for a Select conmuttuo, said that lie did 

S ofc wiBh to deal w * . ? om ^ s ’ Coaling with tho amendment for a 

8 e eot Committee, the n - t ftr QD0 f ^at U would mean that I here would be 
Ptactioally no prospect whatever of getting the Bill passed into law by March 31. 
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It would also mean that the Bill would not have any application to Burma and that 
the Burma Government would be faced with the choice of either having to introduce 
corresponding legislation of their own of acquiescing in different income tax law 
in this respect for Burma and India, which would add more complication to the 
work of operating double income-tax relief arrangements, in any case, continued Sir 
James Grigg, the matter was admittedly urgent. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd , replying to the debate, gave an assuranco that the object of the 
Bill would not be to discourage the making of transfer of assets or similar transac¬ 
tions. but to remove encouragement to such transactions. 

Mr. Datta’s motion was lost by 44 votes to 10. Mr. Llyod's motion was adopted. 

Mr. J. D. Anderson, Secretary, Legislative Department next moved an amendment 
to the effect that in counting the total income of any individual for the purposo of 
assessment there should be included bo much of the income of the wife or minor 
child of such individual as arose directly or indirectly from the membership of a 
firm or partnership etc. 

Mr, A. C . Dutta opposed the amendment and after Mr. Lloyd had replied the 
amendment was passed. The House then passed the Bill as amended. 


CoitmcPi Of Courts Amend. Bill 

Sir A r . N. Sircar next moved a Bill to amend the Contempt of Courts Act, 1926, 
so as to make it dear that the limit of six months prescribed for punishment of any 
contempt applied to Hl$h Courts, as much as to courts subordinate to them. He stated 
that the Bill did not raise any comprehensive question of contempt of court generally, 
bat was confined to a narrow issue. When the House passed the original Act of 
1926 it was the intention that High CourtB should be prevented from keeping a man 
in detention to r more than six months for contempt, but since then in the case of 
j.ula Harkishenlal, Judges had held that they had the power to keep him in jail 
indefinitely, as a result of summary proceedings. Sir N. N. Sircar emphasised that 
after the Bill was passed it would not be possible for court to inflict any longer sen¬ 
tence Than six months for contempt. The Bill was passod. 


Execution of Foreign Dscree Bill 

Sir N. Sircar next moved a Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code, 1906, 
as reported by the Select Committee. He said that the object of this Bill was also 
a narr w one. In case of foreign judgment there was no procedure by which that 
judgment could be executed in India unless a separate -suit was brought for that 
purpose. Tho whole idea of the Bill was to make foreign decrees executable here 
and thereby expedite procedure and cheapen 'ooBts. 

Mr. F. K . James moved an amendment to substitute the following for sub-section 
HI : “Provisions of section 47 shall, as from the filling of a certified oopy of a decree, 
apply to proceedings of a district court exeouting the decree under this section and 
he district court shall refuse execution of any such decree if it is shown that the 
decree falls within any of the exceptions speoifled in clauses (A/ to (F) section 13.” 
9 ha amendment was passed. 

Mr Tames next moved his second amendment to add the following words in rule 
38 of order 21 of tho first schedule : u Or where an application is made for the 
execution of a deoree filed under the provisions of section 44A.” 

The amendment, however, was put to vote and carried without any opposition. 

On the motion of Mi. J . D. Anderson Secretary, Legislative Department, anothei 
minor amendment was raado to the Bill whereby it would be called the 1937 Aot and 
not the 1936 Act as stated in the original Bill. Thereafter the Bill as amended was 
potted. 


BB 


Thi Arbitration (Protocol and Convention*) Bill 
8il A' Bill making certain further proviaiobB 

jKjS l The L, L^S2rX5- Ind,ft 98 by thB 8Blosk 

When tbc B'U** 6 bwpgptSBed claoao by clause, Mr. Jam*.* iwkod wUethnr 
Bfisr^-r 4 * business oommunity before making rules nnder thi* 

a -- 8 ■■Her for the Bigh Courts only to decide, 

ft 'JJl a J h “ !r J\ additl0B 

"!?** ” High Quart* the (Meeh of Mr. James end 
0* •eTete»fi»t * reply. Xfei Mill wei pasted without any amendment, 
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Attachment of Salary Bill 

? 0V6i th . at tho BiU amending the Code of Civil Procedure, as 
se^ict rnmmir>fn Se rpbl be taten int0 consideration as amended by the 

first «■{vfv 1 rnr rt nflQ S ff 6ks * t0 .? X0m l 3t from attachment salary to tho extent of 

expire/thTfh n haIf , of the remainder of suoh salary. Sir Henry Craik 

frmilmi j » ■ Government worn unable to agree to redaction of the amount 

], n to slX i fc ^ rn P. ee . s * TIl ° Government of Tndia had fixed the amount at 

- a ter consulting opinions throughout the country. The law alroady gave the 
wh^i" 18 ? 8 - 80 ? 10 P^tioo, this was considered insufficient by some members, 
men* .Vf r rr>!»; in ‘\I DB out and ^solutions for achieving their object. Tho Oovcrn- 
the Jiffhfr'nf pAn fe,t *l ,at ifc was a matter for local Governments to decide in 

come!' •! v" f dealt with ji^the'Bjfi, D the,r P r0vinc9S - Thereforo - <*'• ■ '*’ 

“ f ? F fOMi’toration after which Mr. Joshi moved an 
wa^es of labo ■ nuf d^mes^o'servant **• °° 3S pr0p0sed iu tho Bil1 re,atio * lo 
memb r erfmust not^o 1 ’;: ! i* the ***** *' tho -*-* of the select committee 

SjjL^ r ‘ Josb *’ s amendment which was carried. 

^ adopt /? d two “ or o amendments moved hy Mr I A Tfrme, wbn 
suggested that where the whole or auy part or portion of such sAlarV liiLio r A 
attachment had been under attachment whether coutinuouoly or intermittently for a 
total period of 34 months such portion shall be exempted from attachment until tho 
expiry of a further period of twelve months and where such attachment had been 
made in the execution of one and the samo decree, shall be finally oxnnmi f,om 
attachment in the execution of that decree. The above provision would be in subs¬ 
titution of the one proposed in the Bill. BUUh 

Another amendment of Mr. Thorne accepted by the House auggesiel that tUe 
provisions of the amending Bill shall not have effect in A f ° 

arising out of any suit instituted before June 1, 1937 r0Sp9Ct ° f aay P loo0edln S 

The Bill as amended was passed. The House then adjourned. 

Cextbal Oovt. and Road Fund 

10 th. FEBRUARY In the Assembly to-day, after Sir N. N, Sircars Bill 
amend certain enactments and repeal certain other enactments and Sir Frank- 
Noyces Bill to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act had been introduced Sir 
Frank Noyce moved a lengthy resolution providing for tho continuance of the extra 
duty of two annas on motor spirit and the establishment of a Road Fund. * 

Moving the road resolution, Sir Frank Noyce said that he had not anticipated that 
after tho road resolution of 1934, lie would be called on to move another resolution 
on the same subject during his term of office. The changes had, however become 
imperative and a resolution embodying these was given notice of during the Sir W 
session. Sir Frank then explained the important changes which the present resohr 
tion sought to introduce, firstly, the shares allocated for expenditure in Governed 
Provinces would in future be retained by the Governor-General in Council until the. 
were actually required fur expenditure. He informed the House tki % # 

Governments had went only 360 laths 0 f the 563 lakhs planed at their dispos" 
leavine an unexpended balance of 300 lakhs or about twn orwi « u 0 i? * n “ ai 

Though the red ' s :-r .ho ■>! iy t, progress'MtWpoSitww Z™£SS3L 
able, the fact remained that the amounts granted hod not bow. spent U mate 

&& “C‘ .t* K- «X - v. 5 

SteSnStiHSof placid *U»«! the dispel JK 1 ' ' s ' Ut "! 

Of the power by the Central Government ^^7 the itM At Sffi 

sums which the Central Government might hold for expenditure m unv n?ovin, a if 
that province delayed without fasonalile cause to utilise its share in the ftoa 1 Fund 

for Purposes of J^ ion ' f o e m« U !!f h( !' V0V01 '> hoped that the local Governments 
wo n 1d not givr occasion for the « of this power. Thirdly, powo.s wore taken to 
resume the s ‘ ar ® a P flg 100 .71 ,L’?? 3 bo, ?S '"M by the Central Oovernmont if 
u .ailed to V^ U9 “l Control of ^°I &ril( >« , '«eneral in Council mfeht recommend 
for the regulation and control of motor vehicles within the province The attach 
ment of this condition to future participation in Z Road P Fuud was one of the 
14 
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results o." the discussion of the road-rail problems during tho last three years, boing 
based mainly on the recommendations of the Transport Advisory Council. 

Mr. G. Morgan (European group) opened the general discussion on tho resolution. 
Ho said that no one would deny, and the Government least of all, that there were 
some paragraphs in the resolution which had given rise to a great deal of anxiety 
in tho provinces. For seven years the proceeds of the Road Fund had been distri¬ 
buted to the various provinces and throughout that period no violent departure from 
tho policy which had been laid down for governing the distribution had been mado. 
It was little surprising therefore to find in the resolution a sharp departure from 
that policy. The Government of India could attaoh such conditions to the fuud as 
they liked', but it was matter, serious no doubt, as to whether they should attach 
conditions which presupposed a lack of fidelity on the part of the provinces in res¬ 
pect of those matters which the constitution had decided that the provinces were 
capable of discharging in their own way. Concluding, Mr. Morgan wanted the 
central reserve retained by the Governor-General in Council to be raised from 
fifteen to twenty per cent for the benefit of provinces like Assam. 

Mr A. C. Datta supported the resolution w ; th certain reservations. Ho con- 
giatulatcd Mr. Morgan on his speech and endorsod every word of it. He, however, 
thought that it was difficult to appreciate why, at this late hour and on the eve of 
the introduction of the new Constitution, changes which amounted to restriction on 
provincial autonomy should be made. 

Mr. F. E . James asked what would happen to the interest on the accumulation 
of the Road Fund. Would it be credited in future to the provincial or central 


balance ? 

bir Frank Noyce, replying to the speeches, assured the House that there had 
been no chaDge of policy regarding the use of the Road Fund. Every penny raised 
in future would continue to be used for road development, and for no other purpose, 
lie emphatically denied that the resolution constituted an attack on provincial 
autonomy. Answering Mr. James’s question, he stated that the amount of interest 
would probably be small, but suggested that there was do justification for provin¬ 
cial revenue benefiting by the interest on the accumulation of the Central Fund. 

Mr. F, E James moved the first amendment on behalf of the European group for 
the deletion of the sub-clause under which, *4f, in the opinion of the Governor 
General in Council, the Government of any of the Governor’s provinces at any time 
failed to take such steps as the Goyernor-General-in-Oouncil may recommend for 
regulation and control of motor vehicles within the province, the Governor-General 
in-Council may recommend for regulation and control of motor vehioles within the 
province, the Govornor-General-in-Council may resume the whole or part of any 
RUtnq which he might at that time hold for expenditure* in that province.” 

ill James said that there was not only a departure from the recommendations of 
Mr. Mitchell’s report, but a fundamental change in the policy adumbrated in the 
resolution passed by the Assembly in 1984 was being effected without any reason 
or fault of any looal Government. The change now proposed in that policy was 
oontrary even to the spirit of the Government of India A eft, 1935, for the ohango 
contained an element of coercion in respect of a matter under which the Govern¬ 
ment of Ind ; a Ant wus exclusively within tho sphere of the Provincial Governments. 
Mr. .lumas admitted that the fund was not a statutory fund. It existed at the 
will of tlie Government of India subject to a declaration of policy, Continuing Mr. 
lameii said that *he assurance that tho power sought to be taken under the clauso 
would not be UHod against road development was of no use. If it was not to be 
m od why bavo tho sub-clause ? . The insistence on the part of the Government to 
iaulude this c uuflo and tho appointment of the Chief Commissioner of Railways on 
tho Ntanding Committee made olear what the Goverument’s intention was. Tho 
pioper time for taking the power was after the formation of the Federation, The 
(lovornmeut of India had been better advised to press at this stage a scheme for 
tho formation of a Ministry of Communications, 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying to tho debate, quoted from tho speech mado by Mr. 
James a year '■vinuu he had suggested urgent drastic steps to co-ordinate 

control of motor ti-arue. Iue speaker drew the House's attention to the maximum 
that voluntary oo-ordinaturn without sanction was impossible, and said that tho 
League of Nations wasan example of futility of such voluntary co-ordination. Sir 
trank Noyce thought tm the word coercion' had been used fi« too often, and 
declared ilmt no unuesirub.e element of coercion was there in tho resolution. The 
amendment wan rejected. 
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Mr. Chapman Mortimer moved an amendment to the effect that the Governor- 
ueneral-in-Coimcil might resume the sums held for expenditure in a province if 
that provinoe failed to take such action as an Act of the Indian Legislature might 
provide for the regulation and control of motor vehicles in that province. The amend¬ 
ment was rejected. 

The previous amendment having been defeated, Mr. Morgan moved another arao id- 
ment suggesting that the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council should oonsnlt' the Standing 
Committee for roads beforo making recommendations for the regulation and control 
0 - motor vehicles within a province. 

Mr. F. E. James rose to move an amendment to clauso 7 (6) of the road resolu* 
t en. The purpose of the amendment was to remove restriction on a province for 
utilising the allocation from the road fund in future to meet the interest oh road 
■I'J® 8 - fl r - James said that the purpose of moving the amendment was to obtain 
information as to the policy of the Government. The position in the past had boon 
•» C u P 1 - 07111 ^ 0 was entitled to charge interest on loans raised for road purposes to 
its share on the road fund. Mr. James said that he was aware of the constitutional 
position and the necessity of framing a resolution in harmony with iho now Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 

Sir James Origg opposing the amendment said that during a comparatively short 
time in India he noticed nearly infallible method of creating fristion was to take 
grants from Cential money subject to certain oonditious. It was obviously impo¬ 
ssible to assign as a security for road loan provincial allocation-from the road fund. 
It would be wrong to allow provincial grants to bo used for'defrayin' the chuges 
of road development loans raised in the market. These were the reasons, said Sir 
James Grigg, tvhy the Government had proposed to discontinue the provision to use 
the road fund for defraying the chargos lor road loans but in view of a previous 
resolution on this matter the Government had taken care very carefully and abun¬ 
dantly to see that all existing commitments were fully met. Referring to Mr. 
James 1 amendment, Sir James Grigg said that the Centre would thereundci be faced 
with an invidious task in deciding the soundnoss of provincial schemes and ascer¬ 
taining whether the provincial budget would be able to v bear particular loan charges 
for an indefinite period. The Centre would be called- on to judue the soundness of 
the scheme and budgetary stability of the provinces involving endless arguments and 
irritation between the provinces and the Centre. Sir James Grig? concluding said 
that these were the reasons for opposiug the amendment. 

After Mr. A. C. Dutt had supported the amendment Sir Frank Noyce replied and 
the House rejected the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyce accepted two amendments of the European group to the effect 
that the one nominated official member of the Standing Committee shall be one of 
the official members of the Committed other than the Chief Commissioner of 
Railways. 

Mr. Aioraan moving both the amendments said that his object was to remove 
suspicion that the railways would dominate the Committee. The resolution as 
amended was passed. 

Army Manoeuvres Bill 


Mr. 0. R. F. Tottenham then moved reference of the Army Manoeuvres Bill to 
a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Sriprakash. Mr. B. Das, Lala Hansrai, Bhai 
Parmanand, the Raja of Kollengode, Mr. Witherington, Mr. Sidaiq \!i Khan, Oantah 
Lalchand, Mr. Essack Sait and the mover. 

Mr. Tottenham's motion was passed and the House adjourned. 

Cr. Procedure Code Amend, Bill 

lltb. FEBRUARY - The Assembly considered to-day nou-offioial Bills. Sanfot 
Sant Singh proceeded with his speech, moving reference to Select Committee of hi, 
Bill to further amend the Coda of Criminal Prooedure, 18J8. 

The Bill seeks to repeal sections 30 and 34 and amend sections 3-iA and 35 with 
the object of raising the standard of judicial administration in the minor provinces 
in order to inspiro confidence In the oourts. The motion was made on February 4. 

The mover to-day emphasised that the most important thing in trials was tbit 
the accused person should have confidence in the trying magistrate but Buch con¬ 
fidence was absent m the case of trials by magistrate empowered under those 
sections. He referred to the recent Russian trials and suggested that they inspired 
confidence ui the civilised world. Ho referred to tho provinces, such as, Bind and 
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l cited Provinces where he said, section 30 had been rarely if at all, used. Con¬ 
tinuing Sardar Sant Singh said that in the N. \Y. F. Province a majority of officials 
consulted by the Government were in favour of the Bill, while officials gave opinions 
both for and against it. The District Magistrate of the most important district, 
namely Peshawar, had expressed sympathy with the proposed legislation, 

Dcwan Lalchand Navalrni supporting the Bill, said that section 30 was intro¬ 
duced at a time when it was considered that executive should have more power 
than judicial courts. That was in old times and it no longer held good in modern 
days when the country was prepared to have juries in every court. Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai emphatically protested against the opinion which the Judicial Commissioner 
of Sind expressed in giving his views on the Bill, that cortain portions in Sind were 
savage and primitive. All eight districts in that province had been enfranchised. 
After that how was it right to describe any section of Sind population as wild or 
primitive ? 

Sir Henry Croik said that the Government would oppose* the Bill at every stage. 
He declared that the Bill would involve the provinces in great expense. It would 
delay and procrastinate the course of justice and in no province which was affected 
was there any evidence of the desire for a change. The Bill had been debated for 
three full parliamentary days and they had got to a stage when there was nothing 
new to say about it. 

Mr. Sa?it Singh . replying, complained that the several points he had raised 
during the debate had not been answered by the Home Member. He proceeded to 
say that the Government could now treat Opposition arguments in such fashion, 
but let February 23 come and the benches full. 

When the President put the motion before the House Mr. Sant Singh pressed 
for a division and his motion was defeated by 37 to 12 votes. 


Arms Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved reference to a select committee of the Bill further 
U) amend the Indian Arms Act so as to exempt carrying of “kiipans” in all provinces. 
Mr. Navalrai explained that at present the rules made under the Act in different 
provinces were conflicting with the result that “kirpan” of a size permitted in one 
province was not permitted in another. The principle of exemption having already 
been accepted by the Government, all he asked for was that there should be unifor¬ 
mity of rules among the provinces as to what length of “kirpan” should be permitted. 

Mr. BaijnaVi Bajoria and Sardar Sant Singh supported the Bill. Sir Mahomed 
Yakub pleaded for uniformity of treatment of “kirpans” as well as swords. He did 
not want to oppose the Bill nor was it necessary to support it, but he wanted unifor¬ 
mity of treatment. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Pension for Inferior Services l 

12 th. FEBUUARY —To-day the Assembly sat for a little over an hour. It was 
a non-official day and there were a number of resolutions on the agenda. But as 
none of tile movers with the exception of Mr. Joshi was present the House busied 
itself '.luring the period wit]' the one moved by the representative of the Labour. 

Mi. Joshi 3 resolution related to pension rules for menial Government servants. 
The speaker pleaded powerfully for relaxation of these rules. 

Mr. As aha r Ali supporting Mr. Joshi spoke in the same strain. 

Finally iho mover withdrew his resolution upon assurance given by the Finance 
Member 'of a sympathetic consideration of the case built up by Mr. Joshi. The 
Assembly then adjourned till the 1 Orh. 


Railway Bunn-;? for 1937-38 

16th* FEBRUARY The Railway Budget for 1937-38 was presented to both the 
Houses of Cent nil Legislature to-dav. Tho folk'wing is the financial position of fit&te- 
, - in- d Railway* m India as rovested by the Railway Member Sir Zafrullah Khan 
in Ha* Ajsomhjy, 


pciteit for 1935- 

Surplus for 1336-37 'Revised estimate) 

- xtjiIuh for ^ (Cudgel estimate) 

*?« from fmpreemtion Fund 
■ i!paid domiibufiofl General Revenues 


Rs. 3,99 Crores 
„ 15 Lakhs 

„ 15 lakhs 

,, 31 33 Crores 
.. 30.75 Crorea 
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It is proposed to write off all loans from, the Dopreciation Fund and all uupuM 
contributions to General revenues till the ond of 1936-37 and to start the new year- 
with a clean slato. 

The estimated surplus of Rs. 15 lakhs in 1937-38 will be paid to Geueral revenues. 

In explaining why the Government did not' embark upon a largo programme of 
expenditure or development immediately, Sir Zafarullah Khan said that till there 
were more substantial indicationMhat tho country was in for a prolonged period of 
prosperity, it would be wise to move cautiously* 



Figures For 1936-37 

FoIJowiug are the principal figures of the revised estimate Tor 1936-37 as compared 
with the budget estimate for 1936-37 and actual results of 1935-36:— 


Gross Trafllc Receipts (Stale lines) 

Total Working Expenses 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Miscellaneous Expenditure 
Interest Charges 

Total... 
figures for 1937-38 


two previous years •— 


Traffic Receipts (State lines) 
Working Expenses 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Miscellaneous Expenditure 
Interest Charges 


Total.., 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 

1935-36 

1936-37 

19J6-37 

(Actual) 

(Budget) 

(Revised) 

90,65 

9155 

95,00 

64,12 

64,53 

63,90 

2,13 

2,05 

1,14 

1,26 

1,10 

1,20 

31,39 

31,11 

30:83 

—3,99 


+15 

e given bolow with those for tbi 

(In 

lakhs of Rupees) 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

(Actual) 

(Revised) 

(Budget) 

87.03 

91,35 

90,75 

61,28 

61.18 

61,54 

3,00 

1.01 

1.3b 

155 

1,25 

1,16 

29,92 

29,41 

29,30 

—3,42 

+42 

+tiT 

(In 

lakhs of Kupeos) 

1035-36 

1636-37 

1937-38 

(Actual) 

(Revised) 

(Budget) 

1,26 

1,45 

! ,45 

2,09 

2X0 

2,06 

18 

9 

8 

1,38 

1,34 

1,33 

2,08 

1,89 

1,86 


Traffic Receipts 
Working Expenses 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Interest Charges 

Net loss in working 

The Railway Member pointed out that receipts from passenger traffic had boen 
disappointing despite various efforts to improve them on the part of different rail- 
Goods earnings, on the other hand, showed an improvement. 

Passenger Earnings 

(actual) 


ways, 


1935- 36 

1936- 37 
Budget 
Revised 


Rs. 28,08 lakhs, 

38,50 , 

27,90 


Goods Earnings 

1935- 36 (actual) „ 6J.43 

1936- 37 

Budget .. #1,25 .. 

Revised 65,50 ,, 

In introducing 4lie estimates, Sir Zafrullt Khan -aid that for tho tiist tirao s'me;> 
1929-80 Railway estimates forecast surpluses instead of deficits. In oach of .ho 
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years. 1936-37 and 1937-38, it is now expected, there will bo a small surplus of 
15 lalhs. As the budget estimate of the net financial result of railway working 
iu 1936-37 was a deficit of 3.44 crores, the present estimate indicates an 
improvement of 3.59 crores,^ but, the. change in the allocation agreed to 
by the Public Accounts and Railway Standing Finance Committees and brought into 
effect from the curront year haB reduced the net revenues of railways by 36 lakhs 
and the real improvement as compared with last year is nearly 4 crores. 

Traffic receipts in 1936-37 are now expected to reach 95 crores or 4 and one- 
third crores more than last year. Working expenses, including full contribution to 
the Depreciation Fund at the rate l-60th of the capital, are half a crore more than 
last year and interest half a crore loss. Inch ding all miscellaneous receipts 
and charges as well as the result of the accounting charge referred to, the not 
revenue available to meet the interest charges will be 31 crores or 3 and half crores 
more than last year. The result is that after paying interest, the balance of 15 
lakhs will be loft as Surplus on the working of the all State-owned Railways. The 
Surplus of Commercial lines alone will be 2 crores. The net surplus of 15 lakhs 
will fee utilised in part re-payment of loans taken from the Depreciation Fund 
in previous years to meet the deficits. 

In 1937-38 Burma Railways will be separated from the Indian railway system. 
Tndor the present circumstances, since the Burma Railways are working at a deficit 
the separation will improve the financial position of Indian Railways. As it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the present level of °arnings is a definite index of permanent returning 
prosperity, traffic receipts.for 1937-38 are put at 90 and three-fourth crores as against 
91 and one-fourth crores in the current year, excluding Burma Railways. Working 
exptn. es are estimated at 10 lakhs more, mainly because of the change introduced in 
the new Government of India Act by which provincial Governments are entitled to 
receive from railways the cost of police required for maintaining order on railway 
premises. The net revenue will be 29 and a half crores, 1-3 crore less than in the 
current y ar, while interest charges are practically the same. There will be a sur¬ 
plus of 15 lakhs as against 42 lakhs in the current year, excluding the Burma 
Railways. The surplus on commercial lines alone will be 2 crores. 

At the end of 1936-37 the total loan from the Depreciation Fund will stand at 31- 
1-3 crores and unpaid contribution to the general revenues at 30 and three-fourth 
crores. Total liabilities of railways will thus exceed 32 crores. If these liabilities 
are carried forward the general revenues will not be able to obtain for many years 
any benefit from improved railway revenaes. as the first charge on surpluses is the 
repayment of loans from the Depreciation Fund. As, moreover, the balance of the 
Depreciation Fund is considered sufficient for emergencies, it is proposed to write 
off all loans from the Depreciation Fund rnd all unpaid contributions to general 
revenues till the end of 1936-37 and to start the new year with a clean slate. 

As a result of this, the surplus of 16 lakhs in 1937-38 will be paid to general 
revenues as part of the contribution fixed under the terms of the separation conven¬ 
tion. 

Tne Depreciation Fund balance at the beginning of 1937-38 will, after Burma Railways 1 
share had been paid tc the Government of Burma, stand at 13 and three-fourth crores. 
It will bo increased to over 20 and one-fourth crores at the end of the year. 

The total sum provided for works in 1937-38 is 8 and a half crores after allowing 
for reduction of stores balances by half a crore. Two new lines are expected to be 
taken uj both in Sind. The programme inoludes a provision of 2,859 wagons of 
which 3,000 are broad gauge general service wagonB to be added to pool. This is a 
advance on the current year's purchase of 750 and is justified by the increasing 



La explaining why Government did not propose to ombark upon a largo pro- 
gramme of wpanditure or development immediately, Sir Zafmlla Kbaa said as follows : 
"'It Vi ill have been noticed from what I have fllroudtr aaui mo rin nnf nMnnoa 
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mainly to the rise in commodity prices. In a country like India any rise in the 
prices of staple commodities is bound to enhance the spending capacity of the bull, 
of the pooplo and Railways in due oourso would get their share of this additional 
prosperity. Othor people claim that the main reason for the improvement ram t be 
sought in the rapid deterioration of the international situation and that, therotoie, 
the improvement is likely to prove to be only temporary and is based on no firm 
foundation. There are still others and among them very eminent autUori. c-■ ■ _ e 
consider that there is a real improvement in trade conditions throughout the world 
which is likely to continue. The fact that the upward tendency in staple commo¬ 
dity prices began to manifost itself before any serious disturbance of the interna¬ 
tional situation became a feature of world news appears to lend support to this view. 
One pleasing feature in the improvement is that the increase naa been giadiai. 
A spectacular rise is often followed by a spectacular fall and the gradual character 
of the improvement that we have experienced leads one to hope that we might at 
no distant dato get back to a steady market at neither too high nor too low a lovoi 
of prices which will give the producer a reasonable profit. Givon such a conuuion 
I feel little doubt that the Railways, though they may not be able to set aside large 
surplus profits each year, will bo able to pay their own way aud save reasonable 
sums for the future.” 

\.s an example of what the railways 
Zafrullah instanced one experiment which 
namely the scheme to run an experimental 
'-rvicoR. He said 

tt If the experiment prove9 



are doing to prepare for the ftuuro, Sir 
is intended to try out this hot wo/ituer 
air-conditioned coach on one of the mail 


a success wo shall go ahead ou larger scale and, I 
h 0 D£. I am noTlooTiug too' far'into the future when 1 suggest that it may be possible 
to‘run complete air conditioned trains including third class coaches wherevui traffic 

conditions^ ustRy.^ lained at som0 length the various linos of research ou which 
InvflstivaHons were boing made at present which should result in appreciable savings. 

' fin ally referred to the Railway Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood and felt sure that they would bo ablo to give Indian railways wry 
valuable advice and assistance. He said 

~ iiRaiiways in India have reason to be proud of their achievements in the past but 
T am ouite sure that there is no inclination in any quartar to claim that the system 
is a nerfeet one and that there is not room for improvement. Those who are respon¬ 
sible Tor administering and running the system of railways in India are only two 
admit mistakes and shortcomings and to accept advice aud I know of no 
mS who is in a better position to give such advice than Sir Ralph Wedgwood assisted 

by in S conc 0 lusion.^ir d Zafialla gave expression of his sense of gratitude to all those 
Who may in any manner be connected with the administration and working of Indian 
Railways for the loyal co-operation and assistance they have given lmu during the 
last two years. 

Gkseroi. Discussion of. Railway Budget 

i 8th FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Railway Budget started in the 

Afitiomblv to-day. 8ir Henry Oidney , opening the debate, suggested that since the 

railway Member bad been able to turn a dehclt into a credit budget, there was no 
oood for bringing out the Wedgwood Committee After referring to the contrast 
between the returns of the State-managed and and Company-managed railway.;, Sir 
Henry urged the Railway Member to cry halt in hu; headlong ru v u for economy at 
all costs at tho expense of railway subordinates. Let me tell him ilr.rt ho has cone 
f oo f:ir already- Let me advise him to retrace his steps. Otherwise, ho will be 
f lrn j with a united opposition of Buch magnitude that the Government id India ill 
bR imnotent to combat it. Proceeding, Sir Henry Gidnoy declared O’at it was tbu 
Andy Indian community alone which had suffered so much by the now scales amount- 

Ar.piu iiiuw, v |in|1 re( j uo tion from 50 to 60 per cent m* 

the maximum salaries. Yet, it 


tn .j q all-round reduction from 50 to 60 per cent in the intia) salaries and 40 to 
wr cent in the maximum salaries. Yet, it was to the Angl*-Indiau 
immunity that tho Government always looked for loyalty and help when thov 
trouble as had recently been evidenced in the B. N. Uailv. s sieiko wiudi 



knb sai.l that tho 
supeoufondenis 
nnd so on., ex- 
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Ousting tho whole English alphabet, but simply signing huge files (laughter). lie 
asked tho Railway Member to give serious attention to this and take steps to go 
back to the old system. In regard to the road-rail competition he blamed railways 
for the diversion of traffic and said that tho time tables were prepared without 
regard to the convenience of passengers and trains wore generally 


slower than buses 


and that the lower staff badly treated passengers and were corrupt particularly in 
their dealings witli business men. Sir Mohd. Yakub objected to the new system of 
auctioning refreshment stalls on railway stations and declared that it amounted to 
taking the food of passengers. Finally he expressed strong resentment against tho 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Wedgood Committee and entered a vehement protest 
against tho appointment of a South African to tho Committee. It was an insult to 
Indian self-respect, he declared, and caused feelings °f disgust 

Mr. A. C. Datt , Deputy President, discussed ac length the Railway freight policy. 
Tie criti used Railways for allowing favourable freight rates to and from ports as 
compared with internal rates which tended to encourage the export of raw materials 
and the import of foreign goods. He opined that there should not be such a wide 

difference in rates. . , , , , ,, ^ , 

Sir Leslie Hudson said that the European group preferred to see what the Wedg¬ 
wood Committee had to say before they proceeded further with the expression of 
any views on the general policy. Referring to the question of over-capitalizatiou 
Sir Leslie Hudson agreed that the'Railway Member’s proposals would have an effect, 
oi checking over-capitalization which the group criticised a year ago. In regard co 
publicity, Sir Leslie Hudson pointed out that it was the Publicity Department which 
has kept in touch with public and it was largely the consequence of their efforts or 
lack of effort whether railway-mindedness of tho public increased or diminished. 
If tho Railway Member's problem were to be solved Railways would not oniy have 
to retain their present passenger traffic tut would have to attract iresh custom by 

'vL.' Joshi referred to the origin of Indian railways and said that it lay in 

the desire of the British people to find a lucrative investment for their capual, a 
market for their manufactured goods and employment for their people. Ihough 
sinco then the policy had changed aud railways were treated as an Indian public 
utility service, traces of the old policy were agaia evident in railways neglect of 
third class passengers who numbered 49 crores as against 45 lakhs of fust and 
second class passengers and contributed 13 times the revenue from lughei class 
passengers. Yet the Government seemed satisfied so long as first and second class 

passeogers wore satisfied. As regards the employment of Britishers, Mr Joshi com¬ 

plained that even after ton years of Indianisation a number of British people could 
be counted in thousands and Parliament had decided that they should be paid more. 
That would not have been tolerated in any commercial undertaking Referring o 
thu Anglo-Indian community, Mr. Joshi asked if there was any Indian who woald 
tolerate racial discrimination because Parliament deereoci such discrimination. Mr. 
Joshi declared that Anglo-Indian employees conld prosper only if they co-operated 
with other employees and not by “blacklegging” other community. Mr. Joshi referred 
1 o tho B N. R strike and said that the Railway Member and the Industries Member 
whom ho thunkod for helping its settlement would have folt that if railway had 
boon state-owned the settlement would have been quicker. . . 

Mr. Qhiasuddin directed an attack on tne various aspects of the railway adminis¬ 
tration in India, Referring to tho road-rail problem h.- said that if railways viewed 

road traffic w Mi JiUle more imagination and foresight instead of treating it as an 

arch-enemy of railways they «ould make it feeders to the railway system. Prompt 
action should bo taken t eliminate corruption. He considered level crossing a nm- 
'#n*e to motonnt' public and that railways would do well to speud money to oons- 
i iiot overbridges with a view to avoiding accidents and inconvenience. Proceeding 
H 'i speaker dealt with tho lack of amenities to third class public and opined that air- 
k nditioning wiib needed raoro iu their cases. He also criticised uon-imduston of 
Indiana on tho Wedgwood Committee. 

Sarcfo? Haul 8mgh said that he had expected fimu Sir Md. ZafnilJah Khan, 
who was the flrat Railway Member coming from public life of the country some 
cxpl&o&tiou in his budget statement for not appointing an Indian on the Wedgwood 
i:oramitt«o. Sardar Sant Singh said that in the budget speech the Houso had expec¬ 
ted something more. Sardar Sant Singh oomplainod of ihe olow pace of Indianmatirm 
and asked why had not eiionliou been granted to Sir Ragluiveudrn ftao when Sir 
jf. Ij, Panaona and Sir Guthrie Runsel had been given extension* in tho past. A c ; 
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regards the experiment for air-conditioning of railway coaohes, he hoped that suduuu 
drop and rise of temperaturo, to which passengers would thereby be subjected, would 
not prove injurious to the health of passengers. The speaker thought that such experi¬ 
ment had proved a failure in the United Kingdom. Sardar Sant Singh drew 
attention of the Railway Member to the prevalence in railway services of corruption. t 
Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan intervening asked whether the speaker could give speci¬ 
fic instances of corruption, so that he could take action. 

Sardar Sant Singh offered to take Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan to any railway station 
to get evidence to that offect. He added “If you cannot uproot corruption, thcu 
abdicate and let others come to govern the railways.” Concluding Sardur Sant 
Singh warned Sir Henry Gidney that his demand for discrimination in favour of 
Anglo-Indians would cause tho greatest bitterness in the country. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, Railway Member, rising amid cheers, expressed 
gratefulness to members who expressed gratifications at a surplus budgut. some 
members had gono further and congratulated him on his good luck. To a very large 
extent the railway earnings depended'upon economic conditions, and recent changes 
in those conditions, adverse as well as favourable, could not be attributed to tho 
efforts of any individual or Government, and those who used the expression ‘good 
luck” wore therefore, perfectly right. But these matters were not entirely or puroly 
matters of luck. Referring to Sir Henry Gidney’s demand regarding the Anglo- 
Indian community, the Railway Member said that .the matter could not be profitably 
carried any further during the course of discussions this year and it would have 
been wiser, pending the discussions in which the Government were engaged to 
leave it where it was last year. On the question of proper timing 01 trams ho 
assured tho House that the authorities had been constantly watchful and exammed 
the matter at frequent intervals. He dealt longthily with the subject of corruption. 
Dointintr out that it was difficult to proceed further in the mattor of unsubstantiated 
allegations made on the floor of the House. Nevertheless he was prepared to admit 
that tho complaints had assumed such a widespread nature that the mattor had 
almost become a subject of national importance. In these circumstances he welcomed 
anv proposals put forward to deal with the evil. On the rating policy the Railway 
Member emphasised that they fully realised the increase m volumes of internal 
traffic and thev were trying to adjust the railways to that changed condition. Some 
ori^cism had been 6 mad/ of the expenditure of nearly two and a W lakhs on costly 
experiments in air-conditioning the coaches and ho thought that it was a bur e ipon- 
™ n, and in case the experiment financially as well as scientifically proved successful, 
?? L bmin d to revolutionise railway travel in India. As for introducing air 
in third and if sufficient custom-was forthcoming to meet the additional 
« it was not outside practical politics to introduce it in faster mail 
nft Referring to criticism about the rail-road competition Sir M. Zafrullah said 
thnt to him it appeared that there was no difference in principles put forward by 
tho Government am i n0 n-official members. The principle which the Government had 
in mind was “money th&t is available for making further improvements^ in comma- 
n p>a*innK should bo so spent as not to duplicate those communications hut to add to 
them in a useful way in opening up new country.” Sir M. Zafaruiluh said that a 
PTeat deal was being done to secure third class passengers more accommodation and 
more latrines. Improvements which were noticed iu the new typo of third clas.^ 
coaches were being introduced in the various railways. The process of improve- 
mnnt could not be very rapid as it would depend on the number of new conches 
required and built. The House at this stage adjourned. 

iORIOULTUKAL PRODUCE GRADING AND MaRXINO BlLL 


vl 


19th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly met to-day with eight official bills and one 
official resolution on the agenda. The House agreed to the introduction of flir 
TTenrv Craigs bill to further amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908. Sir Mohd. 
Zafrnllfth’s bill to further amend the Indian Tea Cess Act, 1903, and Mr. Tottenham’s 
bill to further amoud the ludiau Army Act, 1911. 

Sit Qirijashankar Bajpat next moved a bill to provide for the grading find marking 
of agricultural produce. KxpLaming tho bill Sir Girijashankar said that grading 
Implied classification of commodity according to quality aud marking mount the 
application to each recognised grade or quality of a distinctive mark for the purpose 
of r«>idv identification. To the consumer the practice of marking and grading was 
a guaiantee of quality and to tho producer it brought a oontentea and growing dicu- 
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fele and better and stable prices. The need for experimenting with the possibility 9 f 
introducing this practice in India was indicated by the success achieved by it in 
other countries. Experimental stations for hides and skins were accordingly estab¬ 
lished in Delhi and Agra and for eggs in the North-West Frontier Province. The 
secoud-egg grading station was to be shortly started in Travancore. The result had 
been that merchants and producers were now demanding systematisation of both 
grading and marking. 

The three features of the bill that needed comra 3 nt were: firstly there was no 
intention to compel any one to join the oxisting experiment or start a new one, 
secondly, the schedule of commodities to which regulation might be applied was 
small and power to extend the list was sought but only after consultation with the 
interest concerned and thirdly, the scale of penalties was exceptionally moderate. 

The use of mark 01 label by a person not authorised to do so was punishable 
only with fine. Counterfeiting of grade, designation mark or possession of imple¬ 
ments for counterfeiting, however, would be punishable with imprisonment. 

The Bill was passed with the two amendments moved by Mr. 3, D. Anderson , the 
first to make it clear that the rules under the Bill should first be published so that 
those cone rned might have the opportunity to express their views and the second 
*o exempt from punishment any person who made a mistake in marking. 


Boilers and Electricity Bills 

The House passod Sir Frank Noyce’s two Bills as reported by tlie Select Com¬ 
mittee, one to amend the Indian Boilers Act and the other to amend the Indian 
Electricity Act, 


Indian Naval Armament Act 

Mr. Tottenham moved a bill further to amend the Indian Naval Armament Act 
so as to give effect in British India to the treaty of 1936 between the British Com¬ 
monwealth and certain other Powers to limit naval armament and exchange infor¬ 
mation concerning naval construction. The Bill was passed. 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved consideration of the Bill to amend the Workmen 3 
Compensation Act, 1923. He said that section 35 of this Act enabled rulee to be 
mado for transfer of the sums paid to the Commissioners in India as compensation 
for Hie benefit of persons abroad or paid to the authorises abroad as compensation 
for persons in Iudia. But it did not provide for transfer of distribution proceedings 
when the employer did not object and the dependents were in a country other tuan 
one in which compensation was deposited. The Amendment of the Act was designs 
to make this possible and was required iu the first instance to provide for transfer 
between Burma and India after separation. 

There was no other speaker and the Bill was passed. 

Burma Emigration 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai moved a resolution that emigration to Burma for the purposo 
of unskilled work shall bo lawful, subject ouly to the restrictions in force immediately 
hefoie the commencement of the (Juvernment of Burma Act, 1935. 

The resolution was adopted and the House adjourned till the 23rd. ' 

Voting on Railway Demand 

23rd. FEBRUARY When the Assembly met to-day after three days’ reco89 to 
vote Hailwav demands for grunts there was a large attendance of elected members ; 
and, while tho Congress was not represented in full strength, there were about 30 
members of the party present on ihe Opposition benches. 

In acnorrhnoe with tin agreement arrived at among party leadors, Mr. A , C. J>utt y 
on behalf of ihe Nationalist group, moved a cut of R 100 in the demand under tho 
head “Railway Board" in ord**r to discuss the general policy of Railway administra¬ 
tion. Mr. Putt strongly urged a complete reorientation of the policy of what after all 
was tho biggest single industry in this country. Its outlook, he complained, was anti¬ 
national au i irrational. That had boon their complaint for a quarter of a century. 
Its policy had beeu fo encourage foreign industry and discourage Indian industry. 

Mr. Xrivrakashi wished that the motion had been that the whole demand bo cut 
including flu* Railway Board itself. It was a useless body and more than that it had 
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becomo handmaiden to tho politioal department. A o'mmetcial concern, lie declared, 
could not be run with a political bias and political prejudice, lie quoted iustancos ot 
harassment of passengers and referred to free passe;; given to C. I. P. men to travel 
on trains ami to polico officers to enter platforms. Mr. Sriprakasa also mentioned that 
several useless or inconvenient trains weio being run. As regards air-conditioned 
coaches, ho said that he would never venturo into a air-conditioned firs* class coupe, 
because he would -catch cold (laughter). He had kuoivn air-conditioned law-courts, 
magistrate’s courts and other places. u \Vhon you go in, you catch cold. Wlion you 
get out, you catch hot” (renewed laughter). The Railway Board, he said, had made 
a contribution to tlio English dictionary. When a person of the other sox travelled 
in third class, she was a woman, when she entered the intermediate class she became 
a fomalo and when she entered tho first class she was a lady (loud laughter). 

Prof, Ran?ta complained of inadequate provision of third class coaohes 
anu or a riso in tho total wago Bill. He urged that salaries of higher officials should 
be lowered, but no worker in the Railways or anvwhere in this country should get 
less than Rs. °0. Concluding Prof. Ranga said that although the corruption was still 
there and tho Railway Administration was censured last year, the corruption was still 
rampant in all Railway stations. Third cla- passengers were still being harrassed and 
Railway freights still continued to bo high to the detriment of trade and industry. 

UT. Amvarul Azim said that iio was not holding any brief on behalf of either of 
Sir Md._ Zafrullah Khan or of Sir Raghavcndra Rao, hut tho House must admit that 
several improvements had taken place in tho administration of railways during the 
last fifteen years. 

Mr. Ramnarayan Singh declared that tho Railways had boon built to create an 
outlet for British capital, to transport troops for governing the country and to create 
markets for British goods. He had no hope of the grievances of third class passen¬ 
gers beiug ever remedied. 


Bir Md. Zafrullah Khan , Railway Member, replying to the debato said that some 
members particularly Mr. A. C. Dutta, had accused the Government of helping export 
and import, rather than internal trade by their froight. This, ho declared, was not 
correct. Railways followed -no definite policy of encouraging exports and imports in 
competition with internal traffic. But having regard to certain existing factors special 
ratos had to be quoted. The Railway Member said that he hoped that nobody 
in tho House declared that exports should be discouraged. Only lust year, 
reduction in wheat and coal was urged in order to help export and tho Railway 

administration agreed to tho proposal. Sir Molid. Zafrullah said that it wns also 
wrung to say that nothing had been done in the matter of freights to help tho 

Indian industry and producer. As regards the complaint that tho administration was 
costly, Bir Md. Zafrullah Khan informed the House that recently thoro had 

bcon a downward tendency in tho operating ratio. Excluding depreciation, the 
r.pevating ratic before the war was fifty-two. On that basis the ratio was the highost 
in 1930-31. but since then it had gradually gone down to 53 point 4 in 1936-37. 
As regards the question of treatment to third class passengers, Sir Md. Zafrullah. 
Khan said that at this stage he proposed to make only general observations, reserv¬ 
ing detailed examination to a later occasion when a specific matter was takon up. 
He had special reports sent to him from all Railway systems, pointing out improve¬ 
ments made in third class travel. These improvements were more on certain 

railways and comparatively less on others, but all tho Railways were full* conscious 
of then responsibilities. 

The cut motion was put to the House and rejected without division. 

Sir Leshr ffu^iop on behalf of the European group ur»Md reduction by one 
;upce of tho domaiKi under head Railway Board in order to discuss the control of 
expenditure. -Otlio Hudson stressed the need for thorough overhaul ol railway 
finances \ dared tna to set up the proposed new Statutory Railway authority 

before tho whole position imcl been carefully examiued would be a profound mistake 
He suggesoT & J*' 1 on( l l iu’y into the systems of cost accounting iu use on the 
railways but »ho most perfect costing system in the world was valueless if proper 
use was m>t 0l . ^ J n ,^ rma ^ on it yielded, Ho sug&ostrd <ha> tho right policy 

would be in good times .0 /uud up reserves and m bad times to draw from reserves 
to maintain aa even level oi expenditure. 


Mr. A- Josh i condemned tho wastage of money on undertaking 
not pav, suofi fts remodelling Ot railway stations at Lucknow and Poona, 
with tho genei’H' statement of bur Leslie Hudson jreg&dinj? ih* tvvx! for 


s, which did 
Ho agreed 
creator con- 
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trol over finances of railways, but what tho railways really wanted was not internal 
control but control of an independent organisation and independent individuals. 

Mr. Sriprakasa enumerated examples of what he thought as wasteful expenditure. 

The greatest wastage, he said, occurred in the construction of unnecessarily big rail¬ 
way stations at some places and too rickety in other places. M 

Sir P. R . Ran > replying to the debate, assured Sir Leslie Hudson that the railways 
had a proper system of cost accounting. He agreed with the same member that 
a strict system of budgetary control of expenditure should exist. Turning to Mr. 
Joshi’s point that the Financial Commissioner should bo independent of the Railway 
Board, the speaker said that after some years’ experience of the job, he could say 

tho cut motion to the House, the European Group by 
remaining silent signified P their desire not to divide the 

of the Congress pressed for a division. The House divided and the motion was 

carried by 56 votes against 37. _ A n rtrWTroc _ p Q rt v 

It was exactly 4 p. m. when the President called upon the Congress Party to 
move their cut but, some front bench members pointed out that their turn was on the 
next day. The President accordingly adjourned the House till the next day. 

24th. FEBRUARY The Government sustained two successive defeats to-day 
when two cut motions to the Railway Budget demands sponsored by the 
Congress Party raising debates on the exclusion of Indians from the Wedgwood 
Enquiry Commirtee and also on the failure of the Government to take over the 
company-managed Railways such as B. N„ W. R. K., and M. & kj. M. 
were carried by the House, the former without division and the latter by 5U votes 
against 42. 

26th. FEBRUARY 'When the Assembly met to-day the debate on the cut 
motion moved last evening by Mr. Mahomed A. Kaxmi to discuss the jovernment s 
failure to <ake steps for the manufacture of locomotive m India was continued. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan , replying to the debate said that lie oould only 
re-state briefly the considerations that carried weight with Government in coming 
to a conclusion against the starting of a locomotive factory. The Government had 
certain responsibility (Voice : To whom ?) to the country m financial matters and 
that responsibility must b& discharged with reference to certain principles. It had 
been found that to make and manufacture them economically at least two hundred 
locomotives would have to be built yearly. But even the demand for fifty or idity 
locomotives could not be guaranteed by Indian Railways. The fant that; P 11 ^® 
prise would not touch it clearly indicated that it was not likely to be 
Zafrullah referred to the wagon industry to refute the contention that the Govern- 
m *nt had done nothing to promote Indian industries. The promise to which Sir 
Henry Gidney referred only existed in the new nationalist imagination. 

The motion was put and oarried by 58 votes to 41. 

Mr Okia # ddin moved the Independent Party cut motion to discuss the grievances 
of third class passengers. He declared that third class passengers wore abjm.nably 
treated The Breaker suggested the appointment of guardians to help third class 
pnosengers to see that there was no overcrowding to examine the waiting sheds and 
prevent passengers from being rudely treated by officials, tie also . suggested the 
provision of hanging beds in third class carnages and the running of motor buses 
on raHn-iy lines in order to relieve congestion on usual trains. He confessed that he 
wbh uuziled when he was told that traffic reoeipts were low because be could not 
reconcile it with the intolerable state of overcrowding in trains. The proposal to air- 
ocmdUion first class oarriages reminded him of Mary Antoinette, Queen of i France, 

•?]ic when she was told that people were clamouring for bread, exclaimed, why 
cion i they oat eakee 7 (Laughter). 

Sir Mn\d. Zafrullah admitted that there was a great deal still required to be 
dons to BBeuro to lower olass pasnenyers the minimum standard'of ■ comfort and hoped 
that they would steadily continue to progross towards the achievement of that ideal. 

The jH'inse carried the cut motion by 53 votes to 44. 

Syd d Ghulam Bhik Naircng moved u out under the Railway Board to disouBs tho 
Indiamaation of railway 88rvie.es. ^yed Naivang urged that cut motions should not 
|,o treated as an opportunity of ventilating grievances They should be treated more 
seriouelv, if not more respectfully. He naked why there had been aeries of defloits 


K j» 

*^26 Vm. ’37 J TOTING ON RAILWAY DEMANDS 

Ttrthe past aud why even this year was there only an insignificant surplus. The 
explanation lay in the neglect of speedy and complete Indiamsat’.on. A Q ™lamocl 
Sir Mohamed Zafrullah replying quoted figures fiomthe Wages Bill and explmod 
thau tho wages of those drawing from Rs. 30 to Rs. 500 aggregated to Rs- -J ’ 
These included very few Europeans and no possible economy could, Liereio o, 
effected nor was there room for lndianisation. . , 1V , Q » ir .~. 

The motion was pressed to a division and earned by 49 votes to 41, lie 
bly then adjourned. 

, 26th. FEBRU VRY -.-Khan Bahadur 8. F. Piracha moved a cut raotion reduciiig 
by Re. 1 the demand under the Railway Board to discuss the paucity of ^ 

Railway services and “favouritism” shown in matters of promotions a^a 
of Muslims in the service. , 

Dr, Ziauddin declared what the Muslim community wanted wjfa • > ' j, 

should be done. He expressed the apprehension that when the statutory * * y 
authority came into .being, the interests of Muslims might suffer. - T; __ nt rfl _ 

Sir Siohnmed Zafrulln replying to this point explained tha: th ® 
cruiting only in subordinate grades was adopted as a measure of \ • nntuallv 

agreed that if recruitment to intermediate grades was shut out, it might equally 
be found that there were few people with ability or 
the duties of tt -se po^ts. 


chRrged S foi ,n f ailing to take delivery in time, while the railways would not guarantee 
d ' S ah omed ^Zafru l la ft,' replying to the debate, said that 

suggested in the course of disoussion would be considered and adopted as far as 
practicable. On the whole, speaking generally he waa personady ^nvincLd that t e 
railway ought to show a little more imagination m these matters aud not adhere 
strictly to tho middle nath or to the path of safety Some o the b i - * n 
carried out might not direotly be remunerative but would create* 
fidence The Railway Member proceeded to examine the °t h for 

tho course of the dav. The reduction of railway faros over -si it flislainos, for 
instance would not help the railways to meet bus competition. Its could W 

nulMfi^i by ro-bookings P As regards the statement that th % r f ^|T r Xh^',X 
rialiut con'cern while motor buses were a nationalist concern. Sir M. 
out that in the sense in which the word imperialist had bom usad motoi huso;, 
whi*]h were not manufactured in. India were equally imperialist 

after Sir W Zafrtillah’s repl* Mr. Nauman wanted to withdraw his mo ion, bui 
the House refused permission and the motion was pressed to a division end carried 

by Thereafter 0 guillotine was applied and three more demands were pissed to u 
division and rejected by 43 votes to 37 in eaoh case. The demands wore the follow- 
inff • Over Rs 16 crores uuder working expenses, maintenance and supply ot locomo¬ 
tive power over Rs. 5 crorea under maintenance of carriage and wagon stock ami 
Rs. 27 lakhs under maintenance of ferry steamers and harbours. Other demands 

were passed and the House adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

27th FEBRUARY t—Sir James Origg , the Finance Member rose at 5-0 p. in. 
to-dav to introduce the Budget proposals for 1937-38 and sai lIn mv 

two "previous Budget speeches I have had to tell a story of good f ^un.s 

of expectations more than realised, of reductions of taxation and ui: grants 

for vaiious kinds of development. To-day I have a different kind of story to 
tell, a story of disappointment, audl unexpected difficulties super:mi ■ '.d upou fb m* 
w h ’ch we expeoted and had braced ourselves to bear. Nonetheless tho ^iory will, 
T hone show that tho difficulties can be surmounted with little hardship or v eit 
. , L „i. ~~ au -. .. - . ' • * * have hhhorio 


venience and that being so, the confidence in the future which 1 
ssei need only be tempered and certainly not abandoned” 


moon 
expressed 

Sir Jame$ QriOQ 


Financial Accounts 1935-36 
pointed out that the [surplus for the year 


•udiug March 31st 
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^^>1936, which had been earmarked as a Revenue Reserve Fund to assist in balancing 
the budget during 1937-38 had proved to bo 1,84 or 13 lakhs less than was expected. 


Revised Estimates 1936-37 


Revised estimates for 1936-37 showed a deficit of 1,97 lakhs instead of a surplus 
of 6 lakhs, expenditure being up 25 lakhs and revenue down 1,78 lakhs. 

The changes responsible for the drop in Rovenuo were : Deficits of 2,16, 37 and 
28 lakhs under Customs (all heads). Income Tax and Currency respectively and 
improvements of 41, 37 and 10 lakhs under Central Excises, Miscellaneous and Salt. 

In the debates on the Finance Bill a year ago the Finance Member drew attention 
to the heavy deterioration in receipts from imported sugar whioh sot in towards the 
end of 1935-36. The furthor rapid decline in sugar imports during the current yoar 
was responsible for a short fall of 1.45 lakhs. This alone provided justification for 
the Finance Member’s refusal during the last two years to adopt a programme of 
remission of taxation on the basis of the continuance of this source of revenue. 

Receipts from British piecegoods wore 75 lakhs down. Exaggerated apprehensions 
about British piecegoods when the recommendation of the Tariff Board was accepted 
had proved unfounded, as their prices remained beyond the reach of the average 
Indian purchaser. A decrease in imports of metals other than Iron and Steel was 
a reflection on European rearmament resulting ,in delayed deliveries and the same 
cause was probably responsible for reductions in other imports also. 

The deterioration of 37 lakhs under Taxes on Income was attributed in the main 
to two causes—a decline in receipts from sugar manufacturing companies owing to 
the reduction of profits caused by over-production and the* consequent price-cutting, 
and a fall in the profits of money lenders due to the various Rural Indebtedness 
Acts. The decline in receipts from Currency was a reflection of tho prevailing low 
rates of interest which reduced the return on the Reserve Bank’s investments. 

The increase of 25 lakhs in expenditure was due to heavier discharges in Post 
Office Cash Certificates—Interest Charges being 46 lakhs up— counteracted by savings 
amounting to 20 Lkhs under Civil Administration and Civil Works. 

The Defence estimate was 44,85 lakhs ordinary expenditure 'plus’ 60 lakhs for 
Quetta, a total of 45,45 lakhs. Excesses of 33 lakhs'mainly due to increased demands 


Budget At a Glance 

Financial year 1936-37 
Net Deficit of 1,97 lakhs 

Revenue decline 1,78 lakhs. 

Income-tax decline 37 lakhs. 

Castoms decline 2,16 lakhs. 

Posts and Telegraphs surplus 8 lakhs. 

Defence estimates excess 33 lakhs. 

Expenditure cxeess 35 lakhs—Compared to 1935-36 estimates. 

Financial Year 1937-38 

Net Defioit of 1,58 Lakhs. 0 _ , 1¥ . 

(Revenue 81,83 lakhs ; Reserve Fund 1,84 lakhs ; Expenditure 83,41 lakhs). 
Cost of Burma separation 2.33 lakhs. 

Cost of Provincial Autonomy 1,85 lakhs. 

Decline of revenue L37 lakhs. 

Decline of customs 2,07 lakhs. 

(Excluding loss by separatiun of Burma, an improvement of 2,19 lakhs). 
Income-tax (loss by Burma separation) au improvement of 40 lakhs. 

Total expenditure 'increase of 8 lakhs. 

Defence estimates increase of 20 lakhs. 

Posts and Telegraphs surplus of 4 lakhs. 

—Compared with osticuUes for 1936-37. 

Ewpiiiements of Provincial Governments 6,57 ‘lakhs, aguined original esti¬ 

mate of 5,61 lakhs. 

On the 1st April, Tudia Government to provide provinces with 10.6Q 
lakhs (inoluding Burmas 2.00 lakhs) in cash. 

The Budget announces the following : 

An inorease in sugar excise from Re, 1-5 to Re. 2. 

Customs duty ou sugar is fixed at Rs. 7-4 per cwt. plus the excise duty for 
the time being in fftree. # 

Tho Silvor duty in raised from 2 annas to 3 annas. 
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for stores, 11 and one-fourtli lakhs for the AVaziristan operations and new unforeseen 
expenditure had been met from savings and 5 and a half lakhs would be added to 
tho Defence Reserve Fund. Out of CO lakhs provided for Quetta 50 lakhs would bo 
spent this year aud 10 lakhs carried forward to next year. 

The revised forecast for Posts and Telegraphs provided for a surplus of 8 lakhs 
against a nominal surplus of one lakh anticipated originally. 

The Finance Member said—'“So, on the basis of these figures, the position is that 
we are faced with a deficit of 1,97 lakhs in the current year. This represents a con¬ 
siderable falling off from our hopes of a year ago and it is bound to make us re¬ 
examine with some care the foundations on which the Niemeyor proposals lor sub¬ 
ventions and allocations of revenue to the Provinces rest.” 


Financial Year 1937-38 

Two major changes of scopo affected the estimates for 1937-—tho separation of 
Burma and the Niemeyer Award. Tha general effect of tho separation of Burma was 
a net reduction of Revenue of 3,38 lakhs and a uet reduction of Expenditure of 92 
lakhs, apart from an improvement of 13 lakhs in net balance of Posts uud Telegraphs 
Department. The net cost cf separation was therefore 2,33 lakhs. 

Regarding Provincial Autonomy, the not result was a reduction of 51 iakhs in 
Revenue combined with an increase of 1,34 lakhs in Expenditure—a total cost to tho 
Centre of 1,85 lakhs. 

The sum of these two figures, viz., 4,18 lakhs represented the extra burden on tho 
Budget arising from the constitutional changes due on 1st April next. These changes 
were additional to those assumed in earlier years, viz., the devolution of 50 per 
cent, of the jute duty aud the subventions to tho N. F. P., Sind and Orissa 
which amountod to more than as much again. 

Sir James Grigg next dealt with the arrangements made for payment of existing 
debate and future borrowings os between the Centre aud the Provinces. No further 
loans would bo sanctioned from the Provincial Loans fund (which would bo wound 
up). All future borrowings by Provinces, apart from temporary accommodation from 
the Centre, during the transition period would bo through the medium of the 
Reserve Bank. . , Ji , .. .. 

The total figure for revenue, including a contribution of 15 lakhs from Railways 
was 79 99 lakhs, or 1,37 lakhs less than the revised estimate for 193G-37. 

The’ Customs estimates was 44,60 lakhs agaiust the currant year’s revised estimate 
of 46,73 lakhs—a decrease of 3,07 lakhs but excluding the loss of 4,26 lakhs due to 
separation of Burma, an improvement of 3,lJ lakhs. The estimate for Taxes on In- 
come was 14,30 lakhs against the current year s revised estimate cf 15,30 lakhs— 
excluding the loss of 1,40 lakhs owing to separation of Burma, au improvement or 
40 lakhs The estimate included 20 lakhs on account of the Amendment in the 
Income Tax Act brought forward during the current session. 

The total figure for expenditure, excluding Railways was 83,41 lakhs or 8 lakhs 
more than the"revised estimate for the current year As -constitutional ohauges will 
coKt 4° lakhs extra. There was a net leductiou of 34 lakhs in other-directions. 

Defence estimates amounted to 43,87 lakhs plus 75 lakhs for Quetta. After taking 
into account reduction of l.*4 iakii3 for separation of Burma aud Aden and provision 
for sending Army Contingent from India to the Coronation the real excess over tho 
current year was 20 lakhs. As there had been unavoidable increases of 60 lakhs 
under Ordnanoe services, gram rat0S W 81111 transport charges, there had 
in effect been a reduction of 4» over ho rest of tho field. This reduotL m 

expenditure represented tlie 1 J* 1111 ? 11 w hich the Defence authorities had beau 
asked to make to what was bo ^ m 0orar y difficulties in this most ddlioult 

of years. This expedient could not be repeated often if at all, for the figures hod 
only been reaohod by u curtailment of services which were bouud to bo provided 
for Hooosf or factor* ,, . 

After allowing for /?^!a.dr Ih narim^ 1 ? Ajen a sraal1 slll T llls 1)f 1 lakhs was 
estimated in Posts and Telegiaplit. Department. 

Two changes in postal rates were provided for. The book packet rato would bo 
duood from three- toartn dnnB, ioi the >:r*t five tolas and a half anna for every 


reduced 
additional 5 


tolas to a half anna for the Utsf a and a half tolas 


every 

_ _ , 0 i.i r f f "'*** ~ * u»ii tuuto .aid one-fourth auna 

for every additional ai,a » v t Co , 1° remove the anomaly whereby parcel 
rates arc at certain stages cheaper than letter rates and even book packet i.ates J .he 
2 annas minimum rate pur paioels of not more than. 20 tolas would bo eliminat'd 
and all parcels weighing 40 tolas or less would be charged 4 annas. 
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In brief the position for 1937-38 was Revenue 81,83 lakhs, including Revenue 
Reserve Fund of 1,84 lakhs, and Expenditure 83,41 lakhs—resulting in net deficit of 
1 58 .".kba. 

1 The revised forecast of £41 millions for sterling requirements was practically the 
wam Q as the original estimate. The requirements for next year were estimated at 
£35 millions. The Reserve Bank position was very strong as the ratio of gold and 
sterling to liabilities in the Issue Department was nearly sixty instead of the statu¬ 
tory forty per cent and there were considerable additional sterling assets in the 
Banking Department During the first nine months of the current financial year the 
favourable balance of trade amounted to 50,00 lakhs against 19,00 lakus during the 
corresponding period last year. Exchange had remained firm throughout tho year 
mainly on account of the large favourable balance of trade in merchandise accom¬ 
panied by steadily rising prices of primary products. It certainly did not look a3 if 
tho rupee were over-valued—in fact there was a good deal to be said for the con- 

tra A sterling loan of £17 millions was ropaid during tho year and thus in effect it 
had been possible to repatriate a considerable sterling liability and at the same time 
lower the cost to the taxpayer by reducing the rate of interest. No rupee or stoning 
loans matured next year and on present showing it might not be necessary to issue 
any new ones. Should conditions again prove favourable, however, Government 
would not hesitate to take full advantage of them. . 4 

The rented estimate of the requirements of Provincial Governments for the 
current year amounted to 6,57 lakhs against tne original estimate of 5,61 lakhs ; the 
increase was more than accounted for by the withdrawal by certain provinces of 
amounts available in their Famine Relief Funds for direct investment. Next year 
the balances of Provincial Governments would be separate from those of the Centre 
hut the Government of India would have to provide provinces on April 1st with 
10,60 lakhH (including 2,00 lakhs for Burma) in cash on account of their initial 
Treasury and other balances. 

Discussing the question whether there was any reason for doubting the soundness 
of the conclusions of the Niemeyer Report in regard to the ability of the Centre to 
hear the cost of the successive stages by which the new Constitution was to bo 
Introduced, the Finance Member did not think that the disappointments of 1936-37 
had falsified the calculations. In spite of the falling off of revenue there were defi¬ 
nitely encouraging signs. “Railway traffic returns indicate quite Nearly a substantial 
increase in prosperity. The steadily increasing prices of primary products point to 
the same conclusion. Farther, the almost phenomenal increase in exports of mer¬ 
chandise must soon result in an enhancement of purchasing power and altogether 
we have many pointers towards a greater resiliency of revenue in the not distant 
future. On the whole I do not think that I shall be indulging in unjustifiable opti¬ 
mism if I say that there is no reason why the Niemeyer prognostications should 
not be realised in the long run and that even in the nearer future his programme 
■ an be fulfilled with the help of no more than a very modest addition to our re¬ 
sources, which [ should estimate to be roughly Rs. 1 and a half to Rs. 1 and three- 
fourth crores by whioh we are short of a balance this year. (Recourse, I atn always 
pie-supposing the absence of internal disorder or extoinal strife”. 

Sir James Origg continued that personally he believed that given time the amount 
oould be found by improving and tightening up the administration of existing taxes. 
The amendmont in the Income Tax Aot recently introduced was expected to arrest 
deterioration in revenue in one direction and to yield an immediate improvement of 
20 lakhs n«xt year. Other recommendations of the Income Tax Enquiry Report 
onnueruiag i-angoa in the tax system involved questions of principle on which public 
opininn would bo elicited boforo legislation was introduced. Proposals in the report 
to improve the taxation machinery would be examined without delay with a view to 
the early introduction of reforms. In the spheres of Customs administration and 
Central Excises some improvements had already been introduced and others were 
under consideration. These would in due course yield a substantial return but they 
would not solve the immediate problem of filling the gap of Rs, I and a half to 
1 and throe fourth orores in the next financial year. 

Hir James Or*ug said : “In the first place I propose to increase the sugar exoise 
fium Ri- 1-5 to Its- * per cwt. The main single cause of the present weakness in 
our revenue position is the virtual disappearance of revenue from imported sugar I 
would ronunu the Bouse that iu 1930-31 this item accounted for no less than Rs. 10 
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and threo-fourth crores. That customs revenue has now practically gone and in its 
place wo are to be left with excise revenue of under Rs. 2 aud half ororos. J is 
liardly necessary to emphasise the tremendous strain which the loss of ti to a crores 
in the yield of consumption tax on a single commodity must impose on finance ot 
the country. The present level of internal prices is such that the consumer, even 
when ho lias fully shouldered the burdou of an additional eleven annas per cwt., 
will be paying no more for his sugar than ho was, until a very recent date. 

As regards tho manufacture, 1 have already mentioned the plight to which over¬ 
production has reduced the industry. In so far as enhanced excise will check this 
tendency of eliminating the weak and inefficient producer, it will have a salutaiy 
effect and by arresting further deterioration will preserve the position, ponding a 
fuller enquiry which will shortly be held by the Tariff Board. For the same reason, 

I believe tho effect on cultivator also will be beneficial for it is no advantage to him 
to be induced to grow cano for supply to precarious manufacturer, who cannot no 
relied on to [take the crop off his hands. I estimate the additional revenue from in¬ 
crease in sugar excise at 115 lakhs. Tho change in excise duty involves a change 
in the customs tariff. The protective duty was imposed in accordance with the 
recommendation of tho Tariff Board in April, 1931, at Re. 1-4 per cwt. but in the 
emergency Budget of September, 1931 a surcharge of 25 per cent was aided, which 

brought it to Ihe present level of Rs. 9 per cwt. VV hen instead of the icveuue sur¬ 

charge being removed the excise was introduced in 1934 it was thought desirable to 
maintain the additional margin of eight annas per cwt. between the duty on domestic 
sugar, which was Cxed at Re. 1-5 per cwt. and that on imported stigai. 

Thte additional margin based on the subsidiary recommendation of the lanlt Hoard, 
which apprehended in certain circumstances that the price of imported sugar might 
fall below the figure which the Board estimated to be a fair selling price for Indian 
product. In the present conditions fudian sugar is beiug sold at prices of imported 
sugar that there is no necessity or justification for maintaining any addition to the 
substantivo protection of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. to which the industry is entitled until the 
31st March, 1938. The import duty, therefore, will be fixed at Rs. 7-4 per cwt. plus 

the excise for the time being in force. In order to prevent forestalling and minimise 

dislocation of the market, I have decided that these changes should take effect forth¬ 
with and a declaration under the provisional collection of Taxes Act has been 
attached to the relevant clauses of the Finance Bill. I should also mention that 
su£*r producing Indian States are being approached with a view to bringing them 
into’lino with British India and securing that enhanced excise also be levied on 

Second proposal for Glling up the gap in the revenue is to raise the duty 
on silver from the present level of two annas to three annas per ounce. I do not 
think that this modest increaso is likely to stimulate tho recrudescence of smuggling, 
which we encountered when the duty was five annas or more. I estimate the addi¬ 
tional yield to be Rs 50 hkhs. This change will also take effect at once. With an 
additional revenue of Rs. 1,05 lakhs we expect from these measures, our net deficit 
(ff Rs 158 lakhs fur 1937-38 is turned into a small surplus of Rs. 7 lakhs or so in 
the current year, and thus reduce the deficit for 1936-37 to Rs. 1,92 lakti3. 

Additional taxation always arouses controversy and there is no particular reason 
whv I should expect to escape from the operation of this universal law, but the new 
burdens I am imposing are modest, and to the best of my belief no part of them 
will fall on the siioulders of the poorer classes. The price we have to pay for 
balancing our Budget, is not therefore, exacting one. Tne economic position in the 
country is undoubtedly improving, and in spite of a temporary setbaok iu our budget¬ 
ary affairs, we have certainly no cause for pessimism, but rather considerable cause 
for optimism. And in any oase, let us not forget that in this very Budget we are 
DBvinc nearly Rs. 2 and half crores for the separation of Burma and are providing 
over Rs. 0 and half crores of assistance to other provinces. 

General Discussion of thb Budoit 

2nd. MARCH The Assembly held a general debate on the Budget to-day. After 
questions, Sir /Mwot OPened the debate. He said that the European Group 

supported the aJdiuowl <mtyon sugar and silver. The proposal with regard to 
sugar was perhaps drasuo, but an efficient producer had nothing to fear from the 
additional duties. Reternng to he new Empire air mail scheme, Sir Leslie Hodsou 
thought that R meant that ‘ r - class mail matter would be carried by air, but 
one point about which tne commercial community would worry was with regard to 

10 
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carriage of commercial documents which were often bulky and heavy and would 
involve an additional cost. He hoped that some arrangement would be made to meet 
this difficulty. . 

Mr. /T. Ckaliha said that the effect of an increase in the sugar duty would be 
that competition in the sugar market would increase, which only the European produ¬ 
cers of sugar could survive. Thus many Indian factories would eventually close and 
a very large number of Indian shareholders would be ruined. Proceeding Mr, Chaliha 
criticised the opium policy of the Government of India. He said that it was a 9hame 
that while India had sacrificed over niue croros yearly income from export of opium 
to tin East, she was not prepared to forego about fifty lakhs to save her own people 
from tho vice of opium liabit. Concluding, he pressed the claims of Assam for a 
larger subvention, as that province had been making large remissions in land revenue. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee , did not object to the enhancement of the silver duty, but 
strongly opposed the increase in the sugar excise duty. lo support his view, lie 
quoted the opinion expressed by Sir T. Vijayaraghavaeharia at Bombay. Dr. Banerjee 
deprecated that the Finance Member was imputing motives to a man hkeoir l- 
Viiayaraghavacharia. Continuing Dr. Banerjee said that nobody could deny that Ihe 
sugar industry could not bear a heavy taxation at this early stage of its career. 
‘India is a rich country, she has vast resources, but the people of the country aie 
poor, because of the financial system of the Government;’ Dr. Banerjee added. 

Mi. Kailash Behari Lai , a new member from Bihar, ia a maiden speech cntioisod 
thu general policy of tho Government. He declared that the Government was respon¬ 
sible for “tickling oommunal passions.” He criticised the work of the Statistical 
Department and referred to the unemployment in the country. , 

Mr. K. Sanatanam opined that the Finance Member s speech merely stated how 
salaries of Government officials were paid during last and current years and were to 
be paid next year. It contained a most casual reference to the fortunes ot the 
people. When the only activity of the Government was to impose taxation and pay 
salaries of Government officials, the condition of people must be deplorable. If the 
Government of India had acted like other foreign Governments tho situation would 
not have been so bad. Mr. Sanatanam proceeded to oommont on the Finance Mem¬ 
ber’s casual and lighthearted observation that the increase in export indicated that 
the 18d. ratio appeared to be under-valued rather than over-valuod. When Mr. 
Sanatauam used the world “light-hearted” there was laughter from all sides of the 
House interpersed with cries of “optimistic”. Sir James Qrigg ^ked • ■ 
humourly whether the use of the word “lighthearted” was in order. The President 
said that it was in order and added that members could not cast reflection on the 

votes of the House. _ _ , rt , . liQ ,, 

Mr. Gadgit remarked that the graut of Rs 1 crore for rural uplift which had 
been made during the past two years was conspicuo. s by its absence this year. 
The grant was first made at the time when the Congress started work m rural a» job 
i□ 1015 It was continued next year and was spent to counteract the mtluenoo ot 
tho Congas. The Congress, however, succeeded better m the elections in rural 
areas than in the urban areas. Mr. Gadgil proceeded to deal with the costlinesslofj[ndian 
administration. He said that instead of raising the tax on sugar he had expected that 
tlie Government would come with a proposal of ton per cent out m their salaries. 

Dr Ziwiditin advised the Government to keep in mind the yearly remittance 
Rs -,0 or ores for foreign commitments at the time of signing any trade agreement 
with England or dominions.* India could not afford any longer to dram away Its gold 
resources He favoured Ihe grant of funds foi rural uplift on condition that tho 
money was spent for tho spread of primary education and for distributing good seeds 
in agriculturists. 

Mr At inashlinghanb Chettiar declared that the Finance Member had under-esti- 
deficit. To tho amount of Rs. 1 and three-fortb erores mentioned by him 
should he added portion of the 229 erores reooived from Burma for debt settlement. 

Mr G\ B Afagargir (Bombay official* said that the increase in sugar exoig 
was po Hmall that it could hardly bo said to impose nuy hardship on the masses. Tba 
inoicafrj in silver duty was also small and was of less controversial character, 

Mr. Sluimtal admitted that lie had road the Finance Member’s speeoh light- 
heartedly but earnestly (laughter). The speaker wanted Government servants to 
l.irugo a portion ot their sulary but the latter would not agree. Why diseuBC the 
budget if the Government was not prepared to agree to what the House aaiu ? A 
high Hbkiued Government official did not crcaie round him an atmosphere of service. 


Sl 
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Sami Venkatachalam Chetty suggested that the steel industry deserved better 
treatment than had been given to sugar whioh, next to salt, was the mos* commonly 
used commodity. Provincial Governments had given to the industry facilities and 
concessions which the now duty might adversely affect. Referring to income tax Mr. 
Chetty urged that assessing officers should take consideration of the actual expeudi 
[' !d 0 included the money spent on semi-religious occasions aud su h items as 

Divnli 5 and other presents, 

Mr. Anantasayanam Iyengar declared that the Finance Member had made re¬ 
peated mistakes in calculation and had shown himself little bettor than a novice. It 
was wrong to build the expectation of increased exports. A shrinkage of the export 
°k ra ^ V P r °duota was already evident. Recently India which produced lice in such 
abundance had to cry for imposition of restriction on Siamese rice. That showed 
bow fast neighbouring countries were becoming Independent of India’s raw products. 

Seth Malhradas Vassanji thought the budget gave no cause for jubilation either 
on revenue or expenditure side. The cost of provincial autonomy was far more 
considerable than many might at first,have believed. That of course \va? no reason 
to forego autonomy in the provinces but tho point was rolevant in criticising tin’s 
year’s budget in that hereafter manv sources of income which was sort of a reserve 
for national needs would now not be available to tho Central Government and that 
to that extent the general financial position must needs bo regarded as being weakoi 
than otherwise. 


3rd. MARCH The Assembly continued general discussion of the budget to-day. 
Sir Mohammed Yakub } speaking first to-day, declared that the Finance Member’s pro¬ 
posals would oaitao great hardship and resentment. An increase in tho exciso duty 
on sugar had already created a stir in the country, and ho did not expect it would 
bring the estimated revenue. Tho imposition of an additional silver duty was not an 
unmixed Messing. Silver was now the only commodity which the people oF India 
< ould look upon as their treasure to help them in times of need and they would not 
wolcomo a duty on it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi observed that the impression left by tho Finance Member’s bud¬ 
get speech this year was that ho was in a slightly chastened mood in contrast to 
the two previous budget speeches, which breathed the spirit of a man who 
thought that he mado no mistakes and needed no caution. ETo criticised iho pro¬ 
gressive restriction of tho functions of the Standing Finance Committee of tho 
Assembly, while tho need was for enlarging their scope, so that all publi expendi¬ 
ture might be scrutinised. He urged that tho House should give ils serious 
attention to this and to what he described as an attempt to curtail the functions of 
the Publio AocoudIs Committee also. 

Mr. J . F. Sale, (nominated official, U. P.), speaking in his private capacity as one 
who served this country not without honour for two or three generations, recognised 
that the coming changes wore right in principle and was ready to work them with 
sympathy. There was prospect of the Congress party taking office in several pro¬ 
vinces, If they took up fho responsibility of office, as a few of them had had ex- 
peiienco of administrative work, they would probably need such help as tho Imperial 
services were able to give. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das said that the Finance Member had played a hoax on 
the House last yoar when is had said that there would be a surplus budget this 
year. He had clone so in order to get his rural grant of one crore in order to pre¬ 
pare the rural people against tiio Congress. The speaker was glad that the masses 
stood by the Congress In recent e ections. 

Mr. Miithuranga Mudaliar declared that India had been used as tho dumping crrcuud 
for the third rate and fourth rate^experts from foreign countries, It wns a rioinmmj 
fact that the Indian Army was maintained primarily in the inter?;: t of the Britishers 
lu the name of efficiency large military hospitals* were bein'* maintained I'ai beyond 
their requirements and the amount spent on tho British personnel was disproportionately 
high as oompared witn tnat spent on the Indian personnel. The poliov of iiriuginr in 
English doctors, English nurses, English Chaplains and so on was very disgusting. 
Referring to the bUgnr duty, the speaker felt that the nascent industry would be hit. 
thereby. Ho particularly empinsised discontinuance of the nostly Simla exodu9. 

Mr. M. 8, Aney deo/arca that there was no further scope for enlargement of 
revenue. The only way open to make both ends meet was economy and retrenchment. 
Dealing with the military wpenuittire, Mr. 4 ne y explained that die gross expenditure 
really amounted to fiily-uve mores and eighty-five lakhs, including tho !<*?b >io strata- 
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gfc railway lines and the cost of tribal expeditions. The salaries for defence and 
Simla exodus were items which stood in need of drastic curtailment. Tho services 
wero like fencing which was intended to protect the Indian cultivator, but had now 
become a wild growth, absorbing all water and manure and that should go to 
cultivation. 

Sir Cowasji Jehatigir referred to tho absence from the year’s speech of the usual 
explanations of principles and policies. Tho Finance Member had made his speech a 
matter of fact. He had to work under handicaps, one of which was the Constitution 
itself. He had no elected party to defend him but had the Opposition whose duty 
(Sir James Grigg interjooted; “and pleasure”) is to oppose. Referring to defence 
budget Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that credit was due to tho Finance Member for the 
act that while other countries were spending more money on armament, India had 
kept expenditure on the Army stationary. Money was cheap and the Finance Mem¬ 
ber might consider ways and means for converting storling dobt into rupee debt. 

Pandit Oovinda Vallabh Pant opened by saying that it was not pos6iblo in tho 
space of a few minutes available to do more than touch the fringe of the subject. 
Mr. Pant said that he found difficulty in describing the budget in a Parliamentary 
language but-(Kir James Grigg: u So did I” laughtor and applause)—he characterised 
it as a barbarous budget sncn as no Finance Member presented in any oivilised 
country. He thought that the Finance Member would agree with him but Sir James 
Grigg was the victim of circumstances from which he could not escape. Mr. Pant 
called it a barbarous budget because in these enlightened days no less than 63 p. c. 
of the entire revenue of the country was devoted to defence. Mr. Pant then adduced 
arguments to show that the budget statement on defence expenditure was misleading. 

Sir James Grigg , who rose amidst cheers, said that the debate was confusing and 
contradictory. On the one side he was accused of being too optimistic while on 
the other he wm criticised for under-budgetiug. The Finance Member added that 
he bad listened on the usual platform of accusations of exploitation on the part of 
Biitain which had already been exposed times without number and he had therefore 
come to the conclusion that there was no prospect of cessation of this type of 
criticism until members who levelled them had to do things for themselves. 

Sir James replied in detail to the criticisms of the budget. Referring to tho 
arguments against the enhancement of the sugar excise duty, he said that these 
were mutually contradictory as the tax would not ruin the producer and also injure 
the consumer at the same time. Sir James concluding said that he had deliberately 
avoided answering more rhetorical and less factual speeches whioh he thought 
were more echoes of election speeches. Considering the tone of these spoeches he 
ought to apologise for coming before the House in such a gentile mood. Sir James 
added. U I hope the House will appreciate my more light-hearted and less abandoned 
manner. (Applause). The Assembly then adjourned. 


Official Bills 

4th. MARCH The Assembly had six official Bills before it when it met this 
morning. Mr. J. A. Thorne introduced a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908. The need for the amendment is explained as follows : One High 
Court Lae held that a guardian appointed by a Court for a minor defendant during 
the course of an original suit does not continue to be the guardian for the suit in 
elocution of the proceedings without fresh appointment. The Bill now proposes to 
mike it dear that the appointment endures throughout all the proceedings arising 
oul of the suit, including those iL the Appellate or Ftevisional Court and those in 
execution of tbe deoree. ' 

Mr. G. ft. F\ Tottenham introduced a Bill to amend the Indian Red Cross Society 
lot. 


Indian Limitation Aot A mind. Bill 

Mr. J. D. Anderson moved consideration of the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Limitation Act I9o8. The object of the Bill is to reduce the period of limitation 
nf sixty years for any suit by or on behalf of the Secretary of State Tor India in 
Council to flfx years, it is explained that article 149 of the Act, whioh prescribes 
this period, will in future govern the suits by a province against a province or 
beJwoen a provinoo and the Federation 

Wu*n the Bill was considered clause by clause Mr. Anantasayanam Ayyangar 
moved an amendment to the effect that the noriod of limitation proposed by the Bill 
should be 12 instead of 6 years. He pointed out that if ministers slept over the 
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rights of a province the succeeding ministers would have sufficient tune to frud out 
flaws or Acts of omission and tako thorn bofore the Fedoral Court. Six years would 
not give them sufficient time. 


Indian Tea Cess Act Amend, Bill 

The House then passed Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan's Bill to further amen l 
the Indian Tea Cess Act of 1903. It is explained that in view of the small income 
likely to result from any duty imposed on comparatively unimportant tea exports 
from Burma and the fact that Burma is not represented on the Indian Tea Market 
Expansion Board which administers the funds accruing from tho duty imposed under 
Hie Act, continued application of tho Act to Burma after separation is not omy 
unnecessary but is likely to load to considerable friction over tho distribution oi 
the Board’s efforts as between Iudia and Burma's teas. It had accordingly been 
decided to exclude Burma from the operation of the Aot and the Bill earned out 
this decision. 


Army Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. O . R. F. Tottenham moved consideration of the Bill to further amond the 
Indian Array Act of 1911. The objects of tho Bill are explained as follows. Ln<W 
section 175 of the Army Act officers of the British wing of the army in India 
reserve of officers are* only subject to the military law when called out m tho 
military capacity. There is no corresponding provision in tho Indian Army Act fur 
officers in the Indian wing of tho Army in India roserve of officers. It is proposed, 
therefore, to amend the Indian Army Act of 1911 to put officers of tho Indian wing 
in exactly tho same position as officers in the British wing. 

Mr. Ghiasuddin strongly objected to the Bill. lie declared that the House bad 
alwavs opposed the distinction between Indian commissioned officers and British 
commissioned officers and the inferior position which Indian offioers held. 

Mr. Salyamurthi said that the Army Secretary had by means of a plausible 
speoeh, quietly tried to get the Bill passed but it contained cru.d ant, insulting dis¬ 
tinction between tho Indian and the British wing of offioers. Tbe Bill was seeking 
to perpetuate a state of things under which British offioers serving in India wore 
governed by one law made in their own country and Tndian officers w»-'re governed 
bv another law made in India. He appealed to the House nor to stultuy itself bv 
going back on its own consistent vote against snch a racial distinction. 

Sir Cowasii Jehangir said that the Bill apparently proposed to nut Indian officers 
in the Indian armv, but unfortunately there were two Acts, one for BMtirh officers 
and another for Indian officers. Even by interference the House did not want to be 
committed to this principle. The House wanted that British and Indian office*s 

should be governed by the same Act. , , , , 

Mr. Tottenham, Armv Secretary, replvmg to tho debato pleaded tha* by throwing 
out tho Bill the^ could not alter whatever discrimination existed between the lncimn 
and British reserve of officers. He contradicted Sardar Manga! Singh’s statement 
that ii British officer of the junior rank refused to take orders from a senior Indian 
officer There was, on the contrary, complete reciprocity in these matters between 
British and Indian’sections of the armv. If the Bill was rejected it would bo an 
example of cutting the nose to spite one s face. 

Mr. Tottenham's motion for consideration of the Bill was pressed to a division 
and carried by 47 votes to 46. 

In the course of the debate on trie third reading of the Bill Sirdar Mangal Singh 
observed that according to Army Secretary the racial discrimination might be a 
settled fact. But it might soon be unsettled. 

M*. Satyamurthi opposing the Bill declared that it asked for a vote of the House 
indirectly in favour of the Indian Army Aot, as amended in 1934. tt I refuse to be 
party to the Act. I rosy ,lri be strong enough to fight the British ;u.\d frond ‘hom 
out. of the country, but as long as I am in this House and my friends are in this 
Jfouse, I am not going to be party to any legislation, which seekt to stamp with a 
brand of inferiority the Indr.n officers in the Indian Army.’’ 

AL, Tottenham replying to the debate said that discussion:; had , trayed far aw ry 
from the subject undor disoussion. Member after member had ob'cetod to tho oi. 
ir.g a viuv Act, but the Hill under consideration went some distiu* however small, 
io iti&id the objections, The Louse divided on the Bill and pa .sod U by 49 to 40 
voles. 
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'.Voting on Budget Ghauts 

5th. MARCH : - The Assembly to-day began discussion on demands for grants 
which lasted five days. The first cut was moved on behalf of the European group 
by Mr. F. E. James who proposed that the demand under tho Finance Department 
should be redu jd by Re. 1 to consider roveuue duties. Mr. JaraoR explained that 
tho cut was not intended as a censure on the Government but to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for the European group to express their views. . r _ , 

Mr - James emphasised that the purpose of the cut was to ascertain, firstly, what 
were the results of the departmental enquiry which tho Finance Member was conduc¬ 
ting' a*’ a preliminary to the reconstruction of tho revenue tariff, secondly, what was the 
next step and thirdly to impress on the Government the importance of reconsidering 
the whofelquestion of duties. The policy of India was discriminating protection while 
revenue tariff might have an effect of ^discriminating protection to industries which 
could never satisfy the canons laid down by the Fiscal lOotnmission. 

Sir James Oriag replying to the debate in full silent House said that the question 
raised by the motion was an important one on which in the past had been much 
controversy. He commented on the tendenoy towards a change of the viewpoint 
which he had notod during the course of the debate. Sir James Grigg then enun- 
l iatnl the principles on which Indian tariff should be based which ho divided into 
three classes ; firstly, that tariff on luxury articles should be pitched at a level yield¬ 
ing the highest revenue after taking into account tho consumers ability to pay , 
secondly, that tariff on articles of staple consumption should be as low as possTOlo 
cona ’’-nt with revenue needs and thirdly, that duty on instruments of production, 
including essential raw materials, should only be imposed if the optium on luxury 
articles and moderate duty on staple articles failed to yield tho exchequer require¬ 
ments. The speakor assured the House that the question of duties was- under close 
supervision. Iliere are two aspects to be faced, firstly, immediate remedial action 
to protect roveuue and secondly general revision in accordance with well acimea 
principles. Sir James Grigg emphasised, however, that it would be a folly to put 
into operation any one or two separate principles in the advance ^ of general scienti ic 
revision. When the posibility arose an investigation would require to bo conducted 
exclusively by the Government. 

The out motion was withdrawn. 

Tli*' llaia of Kollengode moved a cut under “Executive Council” to dismiss the 
niilicv of protection. The Raja said that the Finanoe Member bad made no Secret of 
JiiB Htrong views on tho question of protection which, the Raja said, bad i.reatt> 
considerable uneasiness. India must Beek greater economib scrutiny within her own 
borders, lusiead of having to export raw materials India must try to convert them 
i U io goods at home. The Raja advocated protection of agricultural products and 
nrodtaais <t cottage iodiutric*. . _ _. . ^ _ 

Sir Mohamcd Zafrullah replying said that in the matter of affording protec ion to 
industries it would be difficult to please everybody. Sir Mohammed continuing saw 
that at present there already existed a fairly high tariff wall, though with \ 
tertain industries the degreo of pioteotion afforded by it must not bo adequate. . 
ii did n.,t matter whether tho protection was given by means of specific pm* 
duiua or by means of revenue duties. Collectively, both these categories of duties 
In offset oreatrd an atmosphere favourable for fostering industries.. 

The Ra'}'i of Kollcngode'$ out motion was pressed to a division and was earned 
by ijfi votes to dJ. The^Asserably then adjourned. 


6th. MARCH The Assembly continued discussion on cut motions on tho Budget. 
S\y*d Mariam Saheb, on behalf of the Independents, wanted to move a cut of Rs. 
100 under the Dofence Department to discuss u tho persistent refusal of tho Govern¬ 
ment Uj listen to the opinion of this House in defence matters/ 1 but Mr. Tottenham, 
Army Secretary, on u point of order, said that the party had originally intended to 
move a differout cut and he had come prepared to reply on that. Mr. Tottenham 
ad Jed that two days 1 no! ice, required by the standing orders, had not beeu givuu of 

the now cut aud ho had not sufficient time to prepare for it. 

The President uphold the point of order and Sped Murtaza Satiib Mien moved 

that tho demand under I he defence department he reduced bv Rs. 100 to disouss 

liidiuniaation of iho Arm>. Mr. Murtaza Sahib pointed out that the House had repea- 
iodly urged tho need of curtailing the army expenditure and made constructive proposals 
toward' that cud. One of them was that tho Array Department should be ludiamsed. 
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But that Indianisation should not bo according to the whims of the TTar Council of 
England. The speaker declared that the British force of 66,000 stationed in India 
was not wanted. Indians themselves were in a position to defend thoir frontiers. 
•Iney only wanted an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. P. J, Griffiths (official) said that the cut motion on Indiauisation had become 
a permanent feature year after year since last 15 years and it had beeu argued that 
tuu pace of Indianisation was too slow, that segregation of Indiau commissioned 
juicers in specific regiments was unfair and that the economic needs of the country 
aid not warrant such a huge army. Mr. Griffiths put a Question to himself ; why 
must Indianisation proceed slowly, and proceeded to explain that Indianisation of 
commissioned ranks of the army in its present form was an experiment. The Gov¬ 
ernment had always desired that Indianisation must necossarily proceed slowly. Tho 
army oxisted for only one job, namely defence and protection and it did nut cxb.t 
for vindicating any political theory. Mr. Griffiths maintained that there was consider¬ 
able dearth of suitable candidates, and he compared England and India iu this 
respect. Mr. Griffiths said that the real trouble was that Indians were oi.lv 
now beginning to realise the importance of the military career. Until there was suffi¬ 
cient supply of suitable cadidates both by education and tradition to hold commissioned 
ranks it would not he possible that Indianisation would proceed faster than at present. 

Mr. Satyamurthi in a vigorous speech declared that it had never been his mis¬ 
fortune to listen to more insulting or arrogant a speech than that of Mr. Griffiths. 
He averted that Iudians could defend themselves and if thoy wanted foreign assis¬ 
tance it should not be difficult to buy mercenaries on better terms than British 
mercenaries, now begin paid by India for her defence. It was an insult to say that 
Indianisation was being tried as an experiment. India existed before England came 
and India defended herself with her own soldiers. As for traditions, it was Napoleon 
who called the British a nation of shopkeepers. After speeches of the tvpe of that 
of Mr. Griffiths, the British had no right to come to India for assistance in cn c o of 
another war. 

Bir Cow&ji Jehangir said that Mr. Griffiths had stated that the independent party 
was a withered flower and it brought the same motion year after year. Sir Cowasji 
Jahangir's reply was the same that the late Sir Rash Behari Ghosh gave on one 
occasion to a District Judge. When the famous Bengali lawyer brought i (1 a | ap , 
number of books into the court the District Judge asked if Sir Rash Behind Ghosh 
had brought his library with him, and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh retorted “Yes your 
Honour, to teach you law.” (Laughter). Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that tho indepen¬ 
dent partv brought a cut motion every year in order to touch tho men with the 
nmn’ality'of Mr. Griffiths something about army. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham gave details of the Indianisation scheme, which ho \v\] 
givt n last year and said th d it was an experiment iu the sense that it had not been 
done biforo and the Government must have time to see whethsr that experiment 
succeeded. Ho declared that there was no change of reconsidering or expanding (hat 
scheme until tho results of the experiment were known. 

Syed Mnrtaza Sahib's cut motiou was carried without a division. 

Mr. A. M, Joski moved a cut motion urging the Government to undertake nm- 
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Superintendents. He said tliat these were among the grievances but time to mention 

•0! was " ot B g'^~ bl £; ireotor General of Posts and Telegraphs, replying to the criti¬ 
cism of reduction of house allowan^^ postmen in Bombay said that the Govern¬ 
ment had considered this matter carefully before taking action. They had consulted 
rnft nniv tho Bombay Government but also the Bombay Corporation and the Labour 
Commission and only thereafter was the reduction of two rupees monthly was made. 
HeemSsed that the house allowance was not meant to cover full rent but o 
cover^nctra cost where the standard was high. Mr. Bewoor added that he would 

staff ep a rtmen^ 8 Th*e"staff a d epartmen't ^ve^sympafhrtirco'nsXan^ VeTry 

»p'r. 

'* 1U Mr* Mokanial Saxena moved a Congress Party cut that the demand under the 
head Department of Education, Health and Lands should be reduced by fts. 100 t 
niaeusstho Question of treatment of Indians abroad. Mr. Saxona said that in most of 
tho \frican colonies Indians were pioneer in having settled long befoie European set- 
1 - ncan • anf i had n aved a great part in the economic, moral and 

GeWiraving butchered Britishers ami 

o^i d rU. tje War tSStTfiLlo 

contrastao this Indians who had sacrified thousands of lives to defend the empire 
" t u„ War were now being hounded out of theso colonies. 

Mr P &■ -To-men assured the House that the European group was hundred per 
, r widi all those who pressed for the rights of Indians abroad. The question was 
t c^piv one of self-respect aud honour of India but self-respect and honour o 
“ ot £ of the British Empire and to such an extent as was possible for tho 
;i ^'iVrouD to help they pledged themselves both individually and as a group. 
F'taring to the position of Indians in the dominion, Mr. James pointed out that 
Referring o p H j t h sovereign self-governing countries entitled 

mai with peop e within their own borders as they thought fit That did not re- 
t0 deal wim People s . jng far better treatment far Indians within the 

,-v„ li. iia oi r ? t[iat it was a problem which could be solved by 

streDgtJiening the Government of India's bands aud showing that everyone in this 
WU n?Q7rtia U 8ha1tkar Bajpai said that he would indicate by a reference to the action 

.. taken w4 the Government did not deserve to be condemned or aocused of 

1 o in Henlinv with the auestion of Indians overseas. He reiterated that the 
slackness in. dealing^witfi tne ques>t equality both of entry and of status aud 

"S , : erv p“rt of vTZ h.L, tod bo gave an account of the steps taken 

settlement in c ery p this policy. Proceeding Sir G. S. Bajpai resolutely 

by t tin the suggestion made in the course of the dobate that the position of Indians 
i efiited the suggestion maae m ue Zanzibar Sir G . 8. Ba pai said that no one 
overseas had uetaieratea. xteierring ^ har(Ishjps cau8 ed to Indians resident there 
regietted more than ti e legislation, but tne only consolation was a set- 

bv the clove 1 tiS p w s „ in’sight. He appealed to the House to 

tlement regarding both these ,l^ a “““ 3 lb f 0 a for the Government to strive for the 
consider < at v thea0 territories, they had striven and the question which the House 
had "to consider was whether the Government deserved to be condemned for causes 

° r thS he had hoped’ that to promises made of equality 

«il citizenship in the empire would have some more meaning than sympathy. He could 
' t pc eDt oatronising sympathy extended to Indians for a long period of time, which it 
ha I TiVver been translated in practice on any critical occasion to any useful purpose. 
I ml;an sottlerfl suffered privation, jail, segregation, exile and confiscation of property, 
hut no help came from the Government either here or in England Mr. Deaai asked 
ihe Government why they did net take any retaliatory measure against those 
countries who had treated Indians badly under powers conferred on them on the 
Act of the Assembly passed in 1934. The fact remained that tho Government of 
of India did not wish to do anything. They dared not do anything. 

£ii Jagriiih Pru&ad, who specially attended the Assembly to-day, also appealed to 
the House to consider whether it was not iu the interest of ^our people outside 
thut them should be no division on the motion and also whether the Government du 
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P ‘ deserve somo encouragement. Referring to the clove and debt decrees in Zanzi- 
ne said that a settlement was in sight. Sir Jagdish pleaded : “situated as we are, 
sorting under conditions which we do at present, I hope the House in its calmer 
moments will agree that the only weapon which we have at present is that of moral 
persuasion, justice of our cause, rightness of our reasoning. 

me House unanimously adopted Mr. Saxena’s cut motion and then adjourned. 


? ! k* MVRCH In the Assembly to-day the debate on Mr. Asaf Alt's cut motion 
I? ^scuss the Frontier policy was continued. Dr Kkan Saheb declared that the 
n"n .iS» en . ^ iP°°f e ,n tho agency area had boon inhuman. People had been tied 
to , ben / an( l Jar o© stones had been placed on their backs. He described 
■ - ra other acts of a provocative charaoter which, he alleged, the Government had 
i‘ ° ' !i i 7 1 SUi [! as ^ Q i n f the whole village because a few telegraph posts had 
i) Q H l’ U i m° W i D ’ bu [ nin S °f houses and putting 150 innocent men in Dera Ismail- 
l xn J* 1 ’ 1, 'described these to what ho termed ‘bideshi section of the Government 
™ . 11 ** s P ,r . lts at nights and got up every morning with swollen heads 

to mudd:3 in the affairs of this country. The tribesmen were sincerely anxious to 
live in peace and as friends, but tho Government would not let them do so. If the 
uovvrnme«l themselves could not improvo matters, Jet them hand the affairs over to 
Khadai Khidmatgars who would show them the way. The Government poiicv had 
resulted in making all the tribes united. They were going to establish a republic. 
They were not going to be frightened. 

sir Aubrey Metcalfe, .replying to the debate, said that though it was the second 
successive year in which the frontier policy had boen discussed, he found a lot of 
misunderstanding. He, therefore, restated tbo more salient points. The wisdom of 
the Durand Line policy had been questioned, but he did not wish to "o into it be¬ 
cause they had to recognise it as existing fact. A member from Peshawar had stated 
that the Government pursued their policy in an aggressive and provocative 
manner. This, again, was not correct. There was no question whatever of ageres- 
sivenes on the part of the Government but on the contrary, the Government wore 
forced to undertake the operations because of the hostility among the tribes 

Mi’. Bhulabhai TMasi moved a cut under Executive Council to discuss the general 
policy of the Government. Mr. Deasi said that the policy followed was such that 
nemesis was certain to overtake not only the Government of this country but tho 
British Empire itself. It had been said that an Englishman would do anything ag 
long as he could coin a phrase or formula to suit his acts. The position in youth 
Afri -a guve a clue to the mind of the Government in India. A bill had been'passed 
under which within certain limited areas Indian settlers could own lands. This had 
been ilbribed by the Agent-General as epoch-making. What it really amounted* to 
v -as tho mitigation of a great wrong and yet it had been called epoch-making. Re¬ 
ferring to the railways, Mr. Desai criticised the * Government’s rcasuns for refusing 
to :n:t a locomotive factory in India. He declared that Re. 1 crore that it would 
cost was nothing as compared to Its. 800 crores sunk in the railways while the gain 
in tit« r»bape oi training in applied arts it would give to young men was mrVi-ii’ibh* 
Mr. Dfcsxii also animadverted to the dilatory method adopted bv the Governmcm re- 
gw.almg the termination of the Ottawa Agreement and replacing it bj another and 
masal of permission to Khan Abdul Gaftar Khan to entor the Frontier Province. 
Judged bv every reasonable test ^ c ' V6rn “ eDt 8 record had been one of fail mo. 

Replying, .-ir M. ZfafiuUah urged that the Government's motives should not bo 
doubled, ft was inherent m tie p;r:„nt Coostiiotiuo that the Government -I ««•> 
office following u “*«* We.but u was not rjht L’liV & 

accusation that they dm not attach any value to the view of members m.'nriite iu rho 
eomfoaab!-: filing that tne^ouTa not be called upon to“a“ moffi f'ld,, “fio u 

naiutroo and ®ovwn^it ?-,M “b* were 8,1 activity 

>•, which uie Oemta Gove nmejt c-ald uni, act as a co-ordinat'S nutliorftv. But 
chore wsf nime , I! 0 ? 86 . ™ho would not agree that a pr*it deal 

iemamod to tw 1 "l' ;:.. t hat co say that no p.iWs bail at all boon 

maue was a too avsepn^ unjuatifj;;ule criticism 1 

Mr - i! 'iJhZl "USSfir*'acSLnt'nW De , sai ’ 8 cut 'hot tho Com- 

meice Member had P act ‘“;^ the charges made by the Otimsitton. Hi;, 

only com*, was f».it m i uouia 00 sonic tendencyon tbo uuit » hi mu*it- n 

io vie credit to th , e *u 6y had done. Il«e Oum...TC.< Aim-era 
c .vve admission 0 - ' ” * f ^° n ot - ht *. Consul.utiott was Van v v roi^on f «;r 

; &p predation 0 *■ f ” Opposition. Mr, Aooy up ihc laii* 
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wav administratioa and said that seventeen years ago the railways had agreed to 
make contributions to the Central Government (A voice : Thirty-six crores) annually 
but to-day they were unable to meet their own demand, having wiped out even tho 
reserve funds. Had the Government been responsible to the people, this state of 
affairs would not have happened. “We have been reduced to this stato of insolvency 
and those responsible come and tell us that there should be a tendency among us to 
recognise what good they have done.” ...... . . . t 

6 ir Frank Noyce , speaking on behalf of the Government, said that ho claimed to 
bo neither an administrator nor a politician. He wished he had the qualities of a 
politician because a politician had the capacity of making the worse appear better. 
The Commerce Member had made it a good case of what the Government had done. 
He would add that the Government had done as could be done under the present 
constitution. Ho claimed the Government had done their utmost in the field of health, 
education and agriculture and referred to the large sums spent on the Agricultural 
Research Department, which has done really good work. He would ask tho House 
to give credit wherever it was due. 

Pandit Qovindballav Pant asked why should the Government encourage tho ex¬ 
port of gold and put on a duty, which hampered the imports of silver V India used 
to hoard silver and gold in ancient times and this attracted foreigners. W as it now 
tho policy to wipe out all this precious metal before the foreigners went out of the 
country ? He declared that unless there was some co-operation of Indian members 
in tho Government of the country the wicked system could not stand, and he appealed 
to the Indian members to join the Opposition in putting an end to it. They had 
been asked to show their genius in the provinces, which would now be autonomous. 
But what could these provinces do when the fundamental and central fact was that 
the Government of tho country amounted to an army of occupation. What could the 
provinces do until and unless the superior services, manned by the foreigners, were 
replaced bv economically paid Indians, who would do their work in a missionary 
spirit ? What was tho good of tying them hand and foot and then asking them 

Sir James Grigg said that the party, who sought to censure the Government for 
manifold sins of commission and omission, were about to face a momentous choice. 
In six or seven provinces they were in a position to resolve a deadlock of irrespon¬ 
sible opposition and unresponsible Government. Jf they decided to accept offices, tney 
would take up the burden of that task, which men had up to now found most difficult 
of all, namely, governing himself and fellowraen wisely and well. It was a noa s 
burden, but it was also an endless adventure. They could expect no easy, oi g 
solutions. Sir James concluded : “The hour of choice is at band. I often ha e *r _ • 
accused of selfishness and dishonesty. So have most of rnv fellow couu ryme , 
have tried to serve India. But I hope the House will believe when I sav I ptay. ; 
all or us pray, that in the next few weeks Indians will make a wise cnoicc. Ana » 
they make tho choice they ought to make, I hope that in time they will 
little more sympathy the efforts and mistakes of their predecessors. 

Tho motion was pressed to a division and earned by 68 votes to 48, and the 
Uoubu adjourned. 

10th. MARCH The Assembly discussed the Nationalist Party's cut motion to-day 
ecu Miring the Government on its repressive policy, which was adopt*! by bl • ’■*> 

to r ; :; At 5 p. m. the guillotine was applied and all the demands foi giants v,uo 
pushed without any division. 

Protest AOAissr JReplkssive Policy 

Mr Akhil Chandra hviia movod a cut of Re. 100 under the head Executive 

Council r<; discuss the Government's repressvo policy. Mr. Dutrn said that thu 
(•iovMnnieii! h repressive policy hud led to restrictions of freedom *ot speech, 

association, prefs and all other legitimate activities. He said that be ha I 
n long charge-shoot against the Government and enumerated the following 
among*hl» counts of complaint (1) continuance of emergency repressive measures 

adopted to wvX civil cli.-ioWiffnce, (2) nearly two-thousand young m-n worn -still 
detained n jails without trial, (3) new orders of extarntnsni and internment, (4) con¬ 
tinued ban on Congress and oilier organisations, gioui-B ot prisons and h»*h‘ : idea s, <;>) 
Bon-ndnm of property taken possession <*f duriftg civil disobedience, (6) gagging tho 
ni.\vs. ;■/) crop: of pnmecutions fur sedition, particularly in connection with rho 
elections and (8' ban on the Independence Day resolution and consequent arrests and 
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house searches. His contention was that on tho admission of the Bengal Government 
themselves tho position regarding terrorism in Bengal had improved since 1932. More¬ 
over, there wns no civil disobedience in all these four or five years. Why wore tho 
Government then continuing these measures and refusing to release detenus whom 
they said they would release as soon as the situation had improved ? Their plea now 
was that there would be recrudescence of terrorism if the detenus were released. II, 
in other words, meant once a detenue, over a detenue. 

Mr. N. V. Qadgil declared that to say that there was no reprossion was some¬ 
thing that his side of the House could not believe. Mr. Gadgil said that the inde¬ 
pendence pledge which had boon allowed in 1934, 35 and 36\vas suddenly banned on 
January 26, 1937. This was a trap laid in the idea that Congressmen would break 
it and spoil their chaDces in the elections. “But the Government proposes and God 
dispqscs.” 

Mr. 8. K. Som traced the genesis of tho cult of the bomb and revolver in Bengal 
ln the days of the partition and intense repression of the youth of Bengal ever .since. 
Most re. i-^cted and innocent persons at .tho instance of the pnlico spies who wero 
selected from the scum of society had been externed or detained without a trial. If 
: jeh things would go on for any length of time, ho would only say that tho day of 
th.i hureaucracv was numbered. 

Mf. P. A t Pamrjce, supporting, declared that detention without trial, which was 
an emergency measure in other countries had become part and narcol of every d o 
Government in India. It had resulted in untold misery and suffering of families aud 
'led to suiuhlbB and deaths. He referred to continued detention of Mr. Subhnsh 
Chandra Bose and said that it had completely shattered his health. Ho had no 
sympathy with terrorist, hut he was constrained to state that Government methods 
were responsible for driving young men into the terrorist fold. Tho Government had 
tried .repression but it had failed. 

Mr. K. fontanam said that more than overt acts of repression was the atmos¬ 
phere of reprossion iu which the soul of the country was cramped and dwarfed. He 
illustrated this by reference to an incident during the salt satvagraha march from 
Trichinopolv to Vedaranyara under the leadership of Mr. Bajagopalachari when villa¬ 
gers had been terrorised by an order that any one who supplied food to the march¬ 
ers would be abetting their crime. 

Sir Srinivasa Surma said that apart from those, who had been already detained 
during the last twelve months, there hnd boen not a single case of fresh detention 
had on several occasions diseased tho problem of terrorism in Bengal with 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson and he could say without fear of contradiction 
that there was no ono to whom detaining person without trial was raoie hateful 
than the Governor of Bengal. 

Mr. Bhulhbhai Dmai said that it was usual with Governments whomever thoy 
wanted to restrict the liberties of individuals or groups to come forward with the 
justification that it was only in Tie interest of the State, one of tho sponsors of tho 
Civil Liberties Union he wanted to expose the manner in which the administration 
of the Home Department, as far a3 civil liberties of India were cnnoAi'npd WQ , 
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Sir Henri/ Craik refuted the suggestion that the Government interfered in 
elections, and he deolared that from almost every province reports had been 
reoeived that the majority of Government servants; who possessed votes voted for 
the Congress (laughter). As regards the Independence Day Pledge, the Home 
Member said that the language which accompanied the declaration of independence 
contained in tho pledge was highly seditious and there was no inconsistency in having 
allowed it during previous years and banning it now, because the pledge was never 
repeated in any widespread or broadcast way during any of the previous years. 

Referring to terrorism in Bengal Sir Henry admitted the improvement in the 
situation, but it would be unjustifiably optimistic to take the view that the 
movement was completely wiped oat. He olaimed that tho improvement in the 
situation was reflected by a steady policy of relaxation of restrictions now being 

S nrsued by the Bengal Government. He referred in conclusion to tho tendency on 
part of terrorists of Bengal to swing over from methods of individual 
assassination to methods of mass revolution. He informed the House that within 
the last two yeais some forty or fifty Indian students, trained in these methods in 
Russia and financed by the Communist International, had penetrated into this 
country and the Government should be armed with proper powers to deal with them. 
The House adjourned till the 12th, 


Debate on the Finance Bill 

12th MARCH Sir James Origg moved to-day that the Bill (Finance Bill) to 
fir the duty on salt manufactured in or imported by land into certain parts of British 
India, to vary the excise duty on sugar leviable under the Sugar (Excise Daty) Act 
of 1934, to vary certain duties leviable under the. Indian Tariff Act of 1934, to vary 
the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silvor (Excise Duty) Act of 1930, to fir 
maximum ratos of postage under the Indian Post Office Act of 1898 and to fix rates 
of income tax and super tax, be taken into consideration. 

Dr. Khart , the first speaker of the Congress party, said that they bad been asked 
to consider the Indi n Finanoe Bill, the purpose of which was to find money for 
suppressive, repressive and oppressive operations of the Government of India. His 
submission was that it ought to be called not the Indian Financial Bill but Indian 
Fleecing Bill. The moneys raised were intended for Indian Army and Indian 
Civil Services, the people of India coming hardly for auy consideration. The army 
Moloch ate away half. It was not Indian army though it was called su. This army 
occupation was for the purpose of terrorising peoplo so that exploitation of tho 
people of India might go on merrily. The civil administration on which large sums 
were expended centred round the I. C. 8. who were “burra sahebs” possessing 
arbitrary powers to be used to the detriment of the country and to the benefit 
of England. He drew attention of the House to the absence of any provisiou in the 
budget proposals for the village uplift work whioh the Government has started as a 
political stunt in previous years because of the elections. What had happened to 
their village uplift schemes 7 The villages remained where they were but the 
money meant for my purpose was lifted up (Laughter). 

Pandit Krishnakanta Malaviya dwelt at length on the Government’s currency 
ratio policy and thoir refusal to change the Is. 6d. ratio and asked the Finance 
Member whether he know how much loss the country had suffered on account of 
(his. Tho I'inar.'oe Member did this because he was the oraploven of the people 

who had sent him to India and he looked to their interests. Pandit Malaviya added 

that the Finance Bill was a consolidated demand for supplies or demand for a vote 
of confidence. He would ask the House to vote for it if it was satisfied that the 
administration of last year was carried out satisfactorily in the interests of the 
oonntry if uot to throw it out. 

Dr. Khan Saheb , opposing consideration of the Finanoe Bill, detailed the grievances 
of the frontier people, laying special emphasis on what he termed official interference 
in tho lost elections. 

When Dr. Khan 8aheb was making allegations of corruption against officials of 
the Frontier Government, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe rose on a point of order ani asked 
tho President to give a ruling whether the speaker could make defamatory statements 
against: a person, who was not in the House to defend himself. The President 

ruled that while members had the privilege of oritioising the executive they should 

not muko defamatory statements. 

The speaker had not finished when the House adjourned. 
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13th MARCH General discussion on the Finance Bill continued to da v. Mr. 
in 3'' \\VJ' utj / M his speech, strongly urged the Government to give 

tlifl riii, n nTf 0 th ? ini i’!’ ovt?ment of agriculture and industry. Signor Mussolini, 
* ."V D,c . tat01 ii."h°m ho met, gave indication of his interest in Italian agri- 
nhrnV u. i U ’ 1U S / J1 ,‘ e b ’ s pre-oecnpation with world events, ho made enquiries 
J ian imported into India. Tho speaker wanted the Finance Mt.m- 

linooi-.,- aV '°^ t 1 . 60 ^ Icl 1 tu ^° f° r Indian agricultural produce. Again* when tho 

i>* ' • \ ,81ied tho Liverpool Salt Works, he found a variety of salt termed ;t Dutch 

UmoiL 1 ' , !! Ca S S() d - h ? d , been ^. cba nged for butter from Holland. Bid the Indian 
ftfknn . tn d ° fln ^ th K similar to that ? Many foreign banks were easvr to 

frs on agricultural produce and he wanted the Reserve Bank of ludia 

than ’Government *Pa p e/’ Agncu tluaI P roduce > he declared, was better liquid assers 

would i n ^2 n », delegation *° * he imperial Conference, which 

< Mtmu /| d J ‘ Y Sir Mahomed.Zafrullan. ^should earnestly take" up wirn other empire 

!’*, * . securing, for India equality of status. R. /■ r *>r r to tV 

; v?,n!n '/i r 7i T 2 t0 i India * aud Burma, Mr. Das declared that tho 

n ™ i t °, f .I r,dia ^ad dehberaMy . introduced this mischief so that Indian busi- 
«* h i? U d • ° S d tha,r cust t ° J m , la , Iklrmr - Mr - Das emphasised how lakhs of 
In BDr ^ a ^9 u,d be hard put to carry on correspondence with their 
kinsmen in India out of their meagre income. 

Mr L. K. Maitra described the budget discnssions in the Assembly as tho aumnl 
•siira I ceremony , euphemistically called voting on demands, refusal of supplies etc 
Efen if there was any adverse vote, the Government took do notice of it and went 
on functioning .as .1 nothing had happened. Referriug to the Homo Member’s Vate- 
ment that there had been recontly a relaxation in repressive policy Mr Maitra 
declared that the claim too often advanced that m V oh was being done for'thtf ro* 
clamation of detenus by the Bengal Government was hollow. He sail that this so-onlleH 
. reclamation scheme did not even touch the fringe of tho problem and for ' the T 
pardonable sin of criticising this policy the Bengal Government had forfeited tho soon' 
nty of thB “Ananda Bazar Patrika.” Mr. Maitra condemned the policy of roct.J»W 
the detenue by sending them away to places whero Hie climate did hot suft 
He referred to individual cases of suicide which had recently occurred at Genii n „a 
one or two othpr places owing to misery and privation, lit particular ho noiitiU 
out how an operation for appendicitis was delayed for 6 months on tho ground that 
the cl I oiiiio of Deoh was unsuitable with the' result that a detenu oommittcH .-.‘i.t, 
loend Ins suffering In another instances brilliant graduate, though theor'S v 
i «l..as'> I was subjected ro extreme persecution by the police. In many cases t in 
allowances granted were too small to meet their own expenses and their dependents 

Mr. R«mu<*a,vin {iingh argued that the Government should be the sunreme orc . a J 
sat.on of the people established according to law for tho good of the i.ooi.te if, 
absww oMaw there was ;no government and in the absence ol tovomm, nt 
quoit ion of th* Fmaoco liill did not arise ( aughter) The flovnrnm«sV in „ 

sorely DgMits of BtifUIi exploiters. 8 ''orornmont m India won, 

I^la Skomtal criticised the Government’s sugar nolle* nK«.«n*.,tn- 
t mg th« wo*k and inefficient factories. AHackmg tlm ll as ? ne 

sobl that if the Board considered the construe/on „f I F ^ ,art ’ 11,0 8|«nfcor 
fho interuste of railways, no matter how nooossarv it ?/ P 1 att,cu 1 l, . l >" ,n ad as not to 
a road to be o mxtnictotl Th r.-nson g LX m !, ' T i B *» !, «>V uoh 

provided Englishmen with means of exploitation* r !| ' that Ilia raihvays 

goid tho Government woo t- Mowing an onen a r'^e ' r f ga . r ^ ,u 8 the export of 
suited British interests. Dealing with the promised nrovm«Vni tra l 8 r ’° icy , l>tfc “' l8< ? il 
compared it to a worn out garment and said that “J t,m s P eaker 

oft, ^ would soon return this worn out garment to the liover mcnr - 
Mr. MuHutr mga Mudaiiar said that the Finon,^ n n “ . 

exploitation of tlw country. Urging ve ,, isi “®* was designed for'continued 
ulmT'e m I Hie Finance Member to Drove th .* ti ttl , Ra,a, . y • i« spoaki.i 

'their salaries wore now \<m than mn vis - thp “ umb: ' r (,f T-uiopca.i officers and 
solum Indian had bwn wpiaend by a T; ui . 0|i '‘ in « r«*C‘ r *J s the R-dway Boant tho 
Member why hu did not extor.d the to,m f -he hpeukos asked ihe (. nnm -rco 
done in the case of Sir Uurihrie Ru sse ll ", °L^ ,r K8 » ha / # en,,ra » lulJ ,,oon 


a.Vful;*-? 
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15th MARCH Mr. M. Ahtfnliar resuming his speech on the Financo Bill to-dnv 
or it ic i sea tho wo rki n g of several departments or the Government and particularly 
referred to the plight of agriculturists, for whom, he said, the Government had done 
nothing. Unless the Govornraunt were prepared to revise their land revenue assess¬ 


ment, thero could be no hope of emancipation of the agriculturist The best method 
of doing this was to appoint special committee. Bo had many grievances against tho 
Finance Department, tho principal ones being, firstly, abrogation of the Oandhi-lrwin 
Pact secondly, abolition of tho export duty on raw hides and skins, whereby tho 
tanning industry of Madras had been ruined and thirdly, the method of assessing 
income was defective. ITe bitterly complained of what he called curtailment of the 
lights of members of the Bouse by the Government passing the new question rules 
and bv disallowing raotious of adjournment. 

Sir 77. P. Mody said that for the first time tho shadow of Federation had hung 
over the budget and was responsible for the introduction of several now features. 
Excise and Corporation tax had been put under separate heads, the Provincial loan 
fund would bo done away with and a now head created under the title 
‘'payments to the Crown representative”. While admitting tho justification for tho 
m-to of optin ism in regard to the credit and revenue positions, Sir H. P. Mody 
reiterated Ins conviction that tho economic condition of the masses had not materially 
improved. Tho problem was how wealth could be created. Sir it. P. Mody advocated 
more liberal protection policy among methods for economic development. The timn 
had come, ho miid, for the clarification of the principles laid down by the Fiscal 
1 Commission. Sir H.P. Mody proceeded to urge for the appointment of a permanent Tariff 
Board on the lines of the import duties advisory commruittee and wanted 
to kortw what the Government of India’s intention was regarding tho 
Federal provincial lists which regulated the sphere of tho Federal Government 
;m-l provinces as to the development of industries and whether the Government 
had applied their mind to the question of sotting up some machinery to co-ordinate 
11 1 m li.briur legislation. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub advocated the cause of tho Delhi people in tho matter nf 
Government appointments. lie said that although attached to the Punjab Delhi did 
not get any favours from the Punjab Government. Tie then criticised Gin Govern¬ 
ment’s policy in the sphere of education. The Government of India, ho said, hud 
done a thing to implement tho reoommeudations of tho Unemployment Committee of 
fho United Piovineos, though thoy had publicly admitted a good deal of substance 
in it. 


10th, MARCH Mr. A . C. Dutta strongly criticised the “halfhearted and half- 
ing” policy of protection of the Government of India and tho dilatory procedure 
| 1 I to carry out that policy. He said that protection in India hid eomo to 

mean not only protection of Indian industry, but British industry as well, and tho 
Indian consumer paid for both. But even this halting policy was now on its last 
legs, thanks to Mie present Finance Member, who not only did not believe in the 
main |Tlar;?r of the accepted fiscal policy of the country he served, but did not even 
Mievo in industrialisation. Mr. Dntta proceeded to examine in detail the views of tho 
Financo Member, whom he characterised as an “economic rebel.” For instance, tho 
Finance Miinhor’rt view that industrialisalion was no cure for unemployment was a 
travis 1 * of truth. Mr. .Dutta urged that the goal of India must bo maximum in¬ 
dustrialisation and for this purpose the policy of protection should be overhauled and 
made info one bold theory and thorough going in operation. Bis exhortation was to 
judnsti ialise or to polish. 

i s fr }lci.ry (Jidiicy dealt with tho hardship caused by the provincial domicile quali¬ 
fication insisted upon by provincial governments for unemployment of Anglo-Indians 
anil dnmiutled Europeans and strongly urged the Horae Member to take immediate) 
Mi ps to remedy the position. Bo said that Indian domicile ought to be,a sufficient 
i| UifjfioaBnu ile thou referred to what he described as indignity, which Beth 
Jjhugdinnd Suni, a moe 1 res pack'd member of the flouso, had been subjected recently. 
\n hi;, experience of public life of forty years tho speaker hat never heard of a 
rasu, such as Giia, of a member nf the House being <ir rested without duo enquiry. 

Mr. Gam/a Sinr/h i Burma) said that as tho representative* of Burma lm wanted < > 
giw expression to i!m viowd of tho people of Burma for tlm list owiwiwi. At tho 
.iitesr h M wu'dd r--mm l the Home that (he attitude of the British Government whatever 
ii wufl, whether Huron or India, towards subject r.wos, ha 1 always been stop mHlinrlv* 
X major part of the taxes codootel was utilise! for maintaining the army of oucupa- 
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tion which had reduced the people to slaves. Referring to tbo indignities to which 
Indians ovorsoas wore subjooted, Mr« Ganga Singh held that the British administration 
was responsible for it as its motto had always been “slaves at home have no right 
to be masters abroad.” Mr. Singh complained” that the Government had faded to 
listen to ttie request made to them that with' the' separation servants of tho postal 
department of Burma should be given the option to ho transferred to India and those 
in India should have the option to be transferred to Burma if they liked. 

Dr. Ziauddin dealt with the elements of uncertainty in tho existing system of 
examination, particularly of competitive examination. The American universiies bad 
been conducting research into this problem. Dr, Ziauddin declared that examinations 
did not decide the most fortunate candidate who happened to choose tho subjects in 
which question papers were easy. Referring to the imposition of excise duty Mr. 
Ramsay Soott pointed out that what tho Government had givon with ono hard they 
took away with tho other and in other words tho industry was now paying for its 
own protection. When protection was put on'no excise was suggested by either the 
Government or tho Tariff Board. He concluded that the Government seemed to bo 
as much Jo. blame for the present position as the industry and ho felt that very close 
co-operation between the Government and tho industry was required. He hoped that 
tho Tariff Bunrd would consider tbtjso points' and recommend constructive and 
helpful proposals, 

Mr. Avtfuitikilinyam Chatty compared Sir Jariies Grigg’s budget with the balance 
sheet of a business concern. Sir James Grigg’s proposals, he contended, did nut 
seriously tackle the problems before tho country, namely, poverty, unemployment and 
raising ‘the level of commodity prices. JTe accused the Government for. not heeding 
to* the wishes of the Opposition in the matter of the development of industries, 

Dr. P. N Banerji compared tho budgets of the provinces with the Centra since 
the Inauguration of the Muntagu-Ohelrasford Reforms, lie oame to the tmiiHusion that 
several of the provinces were much w*rse off than the Centre. A part of the trouble 
was duo to tho inequitous Meston Award. He said thut uncertainty of Oontrul 
finances and the fact that tho now provinces had been ereatod had prevented Sir 
Otto Niemever to do justice to Bengal. Dr. Bauerjee demanded for Bengal the entire 
proceeds of the export jute duty and a substantial portion of the income tax pro¬ 
ceed!*. This, he said, was not an unreasonable demand. The speaker held that the 
Gnancial difficulties of the various Governments were due to the lack of foresight. 

17lh MARCH : In the’Assembly to-day the Congress party’s amendment that the 
salt duty of Rs. 1-4 bo reduced to He. 1 were rejected bv 53 votes to 51, 

Tho Assembly to-day took up consideration of the Finance Bill clause by danse. 

Mr. Auanlhntayanam Ayy-mgar moved the Congress party’s amendment to chin-- > 
to reduce tho &all duty from Rs. 1-4 to Re. 1. Mr. Ayyangar said that considering 
that next to air and water salt was an article of universal consumption the duty nt\ 
it should be entirely abolished, but the amendment was a moderate ono nnd tilv 
wanted reduction, lie argued thut tho salt tux went against the two lirinmnbw laid \ 

t il ... niiKrr < > r\ rvi rv\ I tf nn n n w, v 1a . it, 1 * 11 u 
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Sir James Origg opposing tbe amendment said that at present the sugar industry 
received protection of over 200 per cent and the Government’s proposal was to reduce 
it by l-loth and lie opined that this could hardly be said to be making the industry 
impossible. Referring the threat of closing down factories if the duty was not with¬ 
drawn the Finance Member said that this threat if carried out would bo political 
and not economic. The Government's view was that this duty would ultimately prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. . . . . . 

Mr. Shamlal moved the next amendment reducing the price of postcard to half 

an °Sir Frank Noyce opposing the amendment said that acceptance of the motion 
would cost the department sixty-two lakhs of rupees on the assumption that the 
number of postcards sent in India in 1937-38 would be 400 millions against 3.u 
millions in 1935-36, including Burma. He would have liked to declare special bonus 
and dividend in 1937 which was the centonary year of post office m India, but this could 
only be done bv mortgaging the future. So long as the posts and telegraphs depait- 
meat remained'a commercial department, it most itself meet its own cost of any 
reduction in the rate. Sir Frank paid a handsome tribute to the work done by Mr, 
Bewoor, Mr. Pursell and the late Sir Thomas Ryan. The Assembly then adjourned. 

19th. MARCH :—Babu Sri Prakasa moved the next amendment to-day that in 
case of book patterns and sample packets for the first five tolas (instead of 'i and half 
tolas proposed in the bill) or a fraction thereof in tho rate would be six pies and 
for every additional five tolas or a fraction thereof in oxoess of the five tolas tho rate 
would be six pics. He said that the amondment was a modest one. 

Mr. Bujona supported the amendment. The amendment was rejected without 

dlV The House adopted the next amendment which was also supported by the Gov- 
eminent tbe effect of which would be that registered newspapers weighing ten to ns 
(instead of eight proposed in the bill) would be charged quarter anna anil for weight 
exceeding ten tolaa and not exceeding twenty tolas the charge would be hair anna. 

There wa3 some discussion on Babu Sri Prakasa s amendment suggesting thiv. 
more than one copy of a registered newspaper of the same date shall be allowed to 
be sent at the rates fixed therefor if the total weight is within permissible limits. 

Mr Betcoor said that the rates for the carriage of newspapers were extremely low, 
in 1 act lowest in the world. The Government was already losing heavily on news¬ 
papers nud were not prepared to make farther experiments as it was not possible to 

CBt .mt Cowastt Jehangir on the other hand opposed it, stating that newspapers would 
resort to print on flimsy papers, rendering the leading of such newspapers very ditu- 
cult. Mr. Saxena said that concession would increase the circulation of newspapers 
among villagers who would be benefited. Sir Frank Noyce said that no fut er • * 

cession to newspapers was possible, as it was the Government which J osing anout 
Rb 12.50,000 annually on press telegraph rates Mr. Asaf Alt said that the acceo 
Afcoa of the amendment would result in stimulating the newspaper industry, indirectly 
encoaragiug mass education and increased commercial aettvity etc. oir A, 
Ghuinati opposed the amendment which was negatived without division. 

Thu remainder clauses of tho Bill having been adopted, the president cal e p 
the Financo Member to move the final reading of the bill. 

Sir James Origg said that he did not propose to make a motion to-day. 

Before the House adjourned till the next day, Sir Frank Noyce said that urgent 
reuuents bad reached them to provide time for the remaining stages of the Aiya 
Manias Validation Bill whioh had, they wore assured, become an agreed measure 
BubjecMo the amendments and he had to inform the House that this Horn of busi- 
nJ would bo added to to-morrow’s list at the end of Government business P.^ 0 ^ 
for the dav Jf the Government business was not disposed in time to admit tins 
item buinr taken to-morrow, the Government would endeavour to provide time for u 
on March JU or 31. The House then adjourned. 

Restoration or Sugar Duty 

20th MARCH The galleries wore packed to full and a tense atmosphere pre- 
vaikd in the Assembly to-day when the Finance Member presented the Finance Bill 
w ill’(ho . .commendation from tho Governor-General restoring the additional sugar 
excTso and the price of postcard. Sir James Grigg said that the amendments carried 
bv ihe House would result in a loss of over two orores. Without entering mto the 
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question the Finance Member said that the Government of India oould not acquiesce 
in accepting the budget unbalanced. 

There was a lengthy discussiou on the constitutional propriety of the Government's 
action in which Mr. Bhulabliai Desai, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Aney, Sir Yamin 
Khan and Mr. Pant participated. 

Mr. Desai declared that the best recommendation that the Governor-General could 
have made on this occasion was to dissolve the Assembly and adjourn it sine die until 
the Government came to its senses. Sir Cowasji Jehangir regretted the attitude of 
the Government. Mr. Aney said that the Governor-GeDeral’s recommendation was 
defiance of public opinion. Sir Yamin Khan said that the action of the Government 
was sure to create an atmosphere of bitterness aod hostility, specially at a nine when 
the Congress was deciding to accept office. Mr. Pant condemned * the despotism of 
the Government. 

The House rejected the motion of Sir James Grigg by 67 to 40 votes. 

Thereafter at the request of the Finance Member the President endorsed the Bill 
with ce-tification to the effect that the Assembly had failed to pa^s the Bill in rhe 
form recommended by the Governor-General. 


Ary a Inter-Marriage Validity Bill 

After lunch the House passed a number of supplementary demands for grants and 
also passed Dr. Khare’s Bill to validate inter-marriages of a class Hindus known as 
Arya Samajists. The Assembly then adjourned till March 30. 

Ban on Calcutta Procession 

30th. MARCH In the Assembly to-day, after questions, the President Btated 
that he had received notice of an adjournment motion from Mr. Mohanlal Saksena 
regarding the ban on processions and other demonstrations placed by the Police 
Commissioner of Calcutta. 

Sir Henry Craifc , objecting to the motion, pointed out that the order hud presum 
ably been issued under the ordinary statutory legal authority and as such, according 
to a previous ruling by the Chair it could not be made the subject of an adjournment 

m °Mr! Saksena wanted to know under what law the order had been issued. 

Sir Henry Craik said that the Government of India had no information about the 
order The notice of the adjournment motion had been received by him ooh five 
minutes ago aud he had no time to make enquiries, 

Mr. Biiulabkai Desai observed that every single act of the Government of India 
would be in exercise of some statutory authority and if the Home Member's conten¬ 
tion was correct then there was no order, however atrocious, which could bo the 
subject of an adjournment motion. Mr. Desai added that if .the Homo Member 
wanted time to make enquiries he was willing to agree to an adjournment of consi¬ 
deration of the subject. 

The Presidtnt oruored the motion to stand over. In ordering Mr. Saksena's 
motion to stand over till after tho adjournment, the President said that it was for 
the membor who moved a motion like that to give all the facts in support ».f his 
motion, but sometimes it might not be possible for him to get access to the facts There 
were two ways of dealiug with thi9 matter. One was that it was a matter of’ pro¬ 
vincial concern and had nothing to do with the Government of Indis, but tho Chair 
could not on that ground rule the motion oat of order. Bnt if it was shown that 
this order of the Police Commissioner of Calcutta was passed in the uiuinhisfration 
of the ordinal law then it had had been repeatedly held to be out of ord.u. The 
Chair would, therefore, let this matter stand over till after the adjournment so that 
tho Home Member, if pos^We, could give further information. Otherwise, he would 
decide it on the facts as they stood. 

Indian Oates Act 

Sir Henry Craik then moved consideration of the Bill to further amend th Indian 
Ottiii Act, Sei ■ • s °* fne Act made it obligatory upon al! poisons 

who .Wight be lawfu y - might give evidence to make an cadi or uflii- 

mation and section 116 o. he Lvideuce Act made only such persons competent to 
testify who wero no • . * J 3 ? undeistanding question put tj» them ai d irom 

having rational answers t ° j a 0 St. questions by reason of tender years 

Mr. An(iht^ asa y ai ‘. : '*{i"' ar ™ ov ed an amendment that the Bill bs oircula tl 
/or eliciting public opunrn thereon by Agust 31, 19 .j7. 

to 
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There were several speeches for and against the Bill. Sir Henry Craik agreed 
to Mr. Ananthsyanam’i motion for circulation which the House unanimously adopted. 

Ban on Calcutta Procession (Contd.) 

When the House reassembled after luuch the President asked whether the Home 
Member had any further facts regarding the Calcutta ban on processions. 

Sir Henry Craik stated that the orders had been issued under the Calcutta Pplice 
Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police Aot. He also referred to a previous ruling by 
the Chair on a similar order relating to Calcutta. 

Mr. Saksena pointed out that the orders, that were passed, whether judicial or 
executive, were certainly passed under some law, but had still been made the subject 
of adjournment motions. He added that hartal against which a ban had been imposed, 
was not a local affair, but an All India matter. 

The President observed that it was a- well-established parliamentary rule that an 
order passed in ordinary administration of law, whether by the judicial authority or 
a Magistrate or by another lawfully constituted authority, could not be the subject 
of an adjournment motion. As regards the facts the Chair had been furnished with 
information by the Home Member that the order was passed by the Police Commia- 
aioner of Calcutta under the Calcutta Police Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police 
Act. If there was any grievance in respect of an order like that the remedy 
must be sought under the law under which the order was passed or in a court of 
of law, if there was any such remedy. But if there waB not, that could not be tho 

? round for moving a motion of adjournment of business in the Assembly. He, thera- 
ore, ruled the motion out of order. 

Crra Procedure Cods Amend. Bill 

Mr. A. J. Thorne next moved consideration of the Bill further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, 1908. The object of the Bill is explained as follows. The code lays 
down that where a defendant is minor the court shall appoint a proper person to 00 
guardian for the auit for such a minor. It has been held by High Courts that the 
appointment made during the course of the original suit endures during the proceed¬ 
ing* on appeal. There is no provision in the code requiring fresh appointment of 
guardian# for execution of the proceeding following the suits. The Bill proposes to 
make clear that the appointment endures throughout all proceedings arising out of 
the suit, includiug those in any appellate or revisions! court and those in the exe¬ 
cution of the decree. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Iyenyar , who had given notice of an amendment proposing 
oirculutioL of the Bill for eliciting opinion, said that he did not propose to move It. 

The House agreed to the Bill being taken into consideration and passed. 

Red Cross Bociity Amend. Bill 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham moved a Bill to amend the Indian Red Cross Society 
Aot 1920. The Bill is intended for the following purposes. The Red Cross Society Act, 

1930, transferred seven per cent of the corpus of funds vested in the Indian Red 
Crobfl Society to form the capital of a new Society to be set up in Burma. It has 
now been found necessary to pass the consequential legislation in respect of the 
Indian Red Cros9 Society Act, 1920. HaviDg received her share of the corpus Burma 
mufci be deleted from the second schedule to this Aot and arithmetical changes 
must he made in percentages of shares of each subsidiary Society in India in the 

remainder of the corpus. . 

Mr. Ananthaeayanam Iyengar moved an amendment urging circulation or the 
Bill for eliciting opinion. He objected to the Governor General being given the 
power to dismember the Society. 

Mr. Ti.ttenham referred to the admirable work of the Red Cross in peace ana war, 
and suid that it merited support of the House. 

Mr. Ayymgur's amendment was rejected and Hie motion was passed. 

Indian Soft Coer Cess Act * 

Sir Muhoinmel Zafruilah Khan moved consideration of a Bill to reconstitute the 
t ommiiiee constituted tinder the icli tn Hof»; Coke Cess Act 1929. The Bill proposes 
certain rwadjoatmen 1, of representation of non-official bodies on the Committee. 

Mr Mah >m;.*d staled (hat a number of amendments had been received for circulation 
of tho Mill, but ho suggested that the Bill bd referred to a Select Committee. 
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Bill to Amend & Repeal Certain Enactment 

31*t. MARCH : —The House continued discussion of Mr. Bartley's Bill to amend 
certain enactments and repeal certaiu other eoactments. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa moved an amendment that the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1935 be omitted. Babu Sri Prakasa pointed out that if this Act was repealed the aaked 
fact that it was made by the Governor-General despite the vote of the House 
would be obliterated. He thought that it should continue to stand as a permanent 
blot on the statute book and as an indication that despite the verdict of the House 
some outside authority forced it on them. 

Mr. Bartley confessed that he had been puzzled by the notice of the amendment 
and did not know whether Mr. Sri Prakasa wanted the act to continue on the statute 
book out of affection for it. Now he knew it was not affection. It was actuated by 
somo such motive as underlay the exhibition of iustruments of punishment in some 
parts of the world. He. however, thought it better to remove the Act and trust the 
people to know enough of the provisions of the Government of India Act without an 
artificial reminder of this kind. 

The amendment was rejected and the Bill was passed. 


Bill to Amend Law of Eviderci 

Sir Henry Craik moved that the BiU to amend the law of evidence in respect of 
certain commercial documents be circulated for the purpose of elioiting public opinion 
thereon. The need for the Bill explained as follows :— 

Certain commercial documents of various kinds are bv the practioo of merchant^ 
accepted as evidence and taken as prima facie correct but in a court of law they 
cannot in the absence of consent by parties bs admitted in evidence without lesti- 
mony as to their genuineness or correctness of statements made therein. The result 
is that a party desirous of delaying the proceedings oan often insist on tho other 
side getting commissions issued to taka evidence as to the facts which are for all 
practical purposes sufficiently established by tho documents in question. The Bill is 
intended to provide that commercial documents which are aeoepted as prima facie 
correct in oommerce circles may be admitted in evidence without formal pi iof. a 
list of such documents has been prepared in consultation with commercial associations 
and the local Governments and is included in the schedule to the bill, power being 
reserved to the Government of India to add to the list from time to time and to 
remove items therefrom. 

Sir Henry Cr.uk after explaining the F3dl stated that th9 documents mentioned 
in the hedule were as full and comprehensive as possible but they might not to 
beyond criticism and the Bill was intended to be circulated in order that suggestions 
for additions and alterations might be made. 

The House agreed to the motion. 


Debate on Public Accounts Committee Refort 

The House took up Sir James Griggs motion moved on Sept. 26 that the report 
of tho Public Accounts Committee on the aoounts of 1933-34 be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Salyamurti dealt at length with the criticisms put forward by tho Public 
Accounts Committee of 1933-34, particularly regarding civil works, railways, posts 
tud telegraphs. There was a tendency, he said, for the railways to treat grants ns 
laran giants given to them to 9ptmd at their sweet will so long as they did not 
greatly exceed the amounts. As regards reappropriation from one grant to another 
Mr. Satyamurti sai l that the committee had been told that there was no suob 
reappropi;.i f -iou a *h ^ ll9 tbe * urlot ions the coramitroe was to report ‘o the 
House every reap prop nation from one grant to another and if, as the financial 
Pundits of the Government o. India assured him, this never took place, thet this 
function should be taken pway. 

Sir Janus Griig ln J? r 3 O9t0d ’ lB a V0r y £°°d safeguard. 

Mr. ' ' VV0 , ? ,lfee to hear from the Finance Member how it ia a 

safeguard ami I shall bo glad it all tho safeguards will roinain, as this safeganrd, 
wholly unused. (Laughter.) J 

Mr 8 lUtanmrti proceeded to refer to cases wherein Supplementary demands 
oblamed from Hi' H ’ w*;e proving to bo unnooosaavy. There wma no no- 1 1 to 
onnticuio a Bopftvdio L-iloo. :>rures depa.Unent. The Indian Stores ilopartmeut itself 
could do work saM vdo^iy. He thought that Rs. $5,00,900 io the dopreoiatmri 
fund and JEW and the Telegraphs department erred on a generous side. The fund 
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*«« roaiiv „,!» a dnorMUtioa fund bat h repairs and ronewat fund and oould be 
i single British soldier. Referring to the propel to write - ' • £ 

skr^AssA^Sr 1 '*- 

OcS^'oi India t,Vrt» S •ti"SS5 t X d iSn 
meet under their P r0 R er . su P-‘ rv . ISIOD . aDd .r evl ®| e h is “roulvT b P e welcome not only from 

Stores department and the London branch. Jhis ww «e ■weicu. lnd f a . He 

the viewpoint of the Government but also * h0 „ “ e ,^i Et ‘ yerT branch of the Govern- 
iejt that it wa9 the daty of the Government to see th- jj qaan tum of purchase 

ment especially the military and railway departmen s • eth tbat the railways had 
thiough the Indian Stores depatment. Thou„h 1 was g. ) g ^ j) 8 f enc0 Depart- 
begun to purchase stores through the Indian S° r ee p Finance department in 

meut still remained adamant. Continning Mr Das...., .tin He urged that 

the matter of the capital expenditure without ““suiting « expen ditu r e whether 
•t least in future whenever the Governm j ofior'rinl v consulting the Assembly, 
revenue or capital accouQt it should be inonrredafter duly ons g dd| d npon the 
In particnlar the speaker referred to the ioan ®tmcni s y in tho 

email, state of Bahawalpur for the irrigat on schem ' rftte ^ d 

Puojab. Last year they had to write °® an i state would be in a position to 
he wondered even after oO years whether toi extravagant electrification 

liquidate the entire debt. Mr - D ® s ®'®° which were not sound schemes. 

schemes of the G. I. P. and B. B. C. I. Railways “(. m ned the poUoy 

Keferriog to the Defenoe department the speaker ^ ^ bad fa |i e n consider- 

purBned in the matter of army contracts. Thaqgb ,1 >w t contractor s who 

»bly the army authorities continued to pamper the ‘ ible b l a revision of the 

charged exorbitant rates. Considerable savmg was possible by a ^ ^ 

prices. Concluding Mr Das urged the Finance Member■ toisee 

etch year promptly to discuss the report of the ruo *c • acc0lin t a Doy on railways 
Dr. Ziauddin referred to what he described as bad accounts .y Government 
»hown by the way in which bonus obtained from m ft fiom tbe gods and need not 

securities which matured was spent as if it was a SA* tj ; n 8 freight rates, for 

be accounted. He also animadverted to l ^,,.,f lta ^ Bombay which he said was 

example, from Bombay to Calcutta.and Calcutta.to^ should be made 

intended to help imports. He urged that the Jiai. . P Eailway so that the 

full use of and power from it supplied to the B. B. an • BUgges ted that the 
8 1. P. Railway might be able to make bothjgVto opening balance for the 
balance of expenditnre in one year should bo tieaten as rue y 
next year so that to that extent the taxation might r<1 lim jttee should have a non¬ 
prof. iianga wanted that the Public Accounts C ■ • bad be en found 

official chairman as in England where non-officW Chapmen no^ ^ ^ 
of immense value t i the Government also. ficials who occupied the 

the Finance Member went to Bombay and u Runva urged that tho 

chair in his absence had done' t a ® m t ^„ rura i development fund should be 

audited accounts of special funds, suchi as tho rural a £ c8 Membur was reputed 
supplied to the committee. For, a strong o m “ a ® JP e ,, The speaker com- 

to be, his control over military finance was i cot q i s ° jf ad bee n made use of 
plained that money sot aside for the policy of retrenoh- 

LMZTby the Government partly on 

SHS tLe better way Of bringing about ream.a 

*V5 VImT” V ■*■*»•'f*J{L 

3A b, «* sx 2 <T»rs «ss w ffg* i“ .« 

’sport of «ieh an important committee should be di«.W j me n ^ g( . 

m 4 ttMt too at the fag end of the session. He V****™™ w 0 vor-hcdiMt 
the general tendency of the different departments of ‘ be t0 °T ck ^ »ii Lm<la*>oy. H* 
»nd he thought the House should devise some m f “ s ‘° H , bR a , oer a)11 it.uaa which 
referred to the raenuce of supplementary grauts and said hat oei 
‘.ouTd eas ly have been put into the annnal budget were not so put but were m 
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as supplementary grants. He urged a prompt enquiry into the charges of ^mbexrle- 
raents and defalcations so that there could be no complaints and now that the 
officer involved in the charge had gone out of India and was beyond reach of any 
punishment that might be suggested as a result of the enquiry. He also referred 
to the need for control of expenditure iu the postal department. 


Racial Discrimination in I. M. S. 


At 4 p. m. Mr. Ghiaauddin moved the adjournment motion against J the lacial 
discrimination against Indian members in the I. M. S.’ Ho referred to the Queen 
Victoria's proclamation which he declared had been flatly contradicted by the com¬ 
munique issued on March 25 reserving certain posts exclusively to the European 
members, however high their qualifications might be becauso they were the sons 
of the soil. It had been stated that European doctors were nncessaiy becauso 
European offioials wanted them. He had too much respect for the European officials 
in the country to believe that they would put forwaid such an unreasonable demand. 
If a man was ill he wanted to go' to the best medical man. Personally the speaker 
would not object to go to an Eskimo doctor if he was a good doctor. Proceeding 
Mr. Ghiasuddin asked what about the Indian Ministers who had to take office eight 
hours from now. Were they to be . entirely helpless in the matter of recruitmeut 

the I. M. 8. ? Responsible people would "think twice before taking office under 
such humiliating conditions (hear, heat). Quoting figures the speaker Boated the 
British personnel would remain at the same level while the Indian personnel would 
be reduced by G5. Englishmen had so many avenues of employment in the colonies, 
on ships and so ou which were closed to Indians and yet the Government came 
forward to commit the crime of retrenching Indians in their own country. He 
appealed to the European group which had given support to abolition of racial dis¬ 
crimination across seas to support his motion which condemned racial discrimination 
nearer home. 

Dr. Deshmukh in a withering condemnation of the Government's policy declared 
that the same spirit that ruled iu regard to Indianization of the army ruled in the 
sphere of the I. M. 8. also. What was begun as Indianizntion of the army carne to 
Indianization of one unit and then dwindled down to an experiment (laughter). Thr 
arm;y had turned itself into a research department (renewed laughter). Jndiaui/ation 
was*microscopical in extent and geological in point of time. Dr. Deshmukh declared 
that the Esher Committee held that the Indian Medical Service lamentably failed in 
the Great W r ar. He did not know what this service was. Was it civil, or military or 
was it mere Kichdi service (laughter^ ? Thousands of young Indians came to ’ lh« 
rescue of the empire when the great crisis of war overtook it. Then the talk uf 
martial and nonmartial classes was not heard. All became martial, while now that 
the crisis w as past the Government forgot its obligations. It was fortunaiw i hat th« v 
did not make a distinction between medical and non-medical races (laughter). With 
nne stroke the Government had stabbed Indianization and provincial autonomy. Dr. 
Deshmukh. declared that the service only deserved to be called the Indian Meioennry 
Horvice. There was nothing noble about it. 

gir Henry Qidney stated that Dr. Deshmukh was entirely wrong in condemning 
the I. M. 8. to which they had much to be grateful for. The Esher Committee did 

i it condemn the whole service. Its remarks applied only to that part of ihe service 

which was engaged in the Mesopotamian campaign. Having said that, he supported the 
adjournment motion. He himself was a sufferer from the perpetuation of racial dis¬ 
crimination. Ho thought a. ta.k of a whiteman wanting a whitoman rq n. doctor 
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Statement and declared that the Round Table Conference did not recognize this). 
Referring to the term ‘racial discrirnnation’, Mr. Tottenham said that he wa 3 pre¬ 
pared to accept it as a convenient description of the doctrine that British officers had 
some right to accept medical treatment from their countrymen, but he contended 
that racial considerations did not come into the matter at all. If they did, they 
were on both sides The communique had not made the so-called racial discrimina¬ 
tion worse nor was the principle of reservation of posts to British officers a new 
one or of a recent occurrence. The only new fact was a reduction in the number of 
such posts and that was not the subject for the motion of censure. They were 
introducing a short service system for Indian officers. There was nothing new in 
that either. The fact of recent occurrence was the differentiation of pay. The basic 
pay of future Indian entrants had been reduced but after the talk of the need for 
reducing the standards of pay it was not right to make this matter on which to 
censnre the Government. He denied that the scheme necessarily implied any reduc¬ 
tion whatever ia the number of Indians. What the communique meant was that 
any province could employ any number of Indian I. M. S. efficers it liked and all 
that the communique was concerned with was that a province should not employ 
anything less than a certain number of British officers. After quoting a series of 
comparative figures, Mr. Tottenham claimed that far from reducing Indians in the 
I. M. £. the communiqae had rendered it possible for the number to bo increased. 
The Government consulted all provincial Governments and the unanimous view of 
Ministers was that provincial Governments should have the greatest latitude in the 
employment of I. M. S. officers. The scheme gave discretion to provincial Govern¬ 
ments in this matter. 

Pandit Oovitid Ballabh Pant in an impassioned speech said that it was difficult 
to speak with restraint on a subject of this nature. It was unthinkable, it was an 
insult, it was an ignominy to say that it was necessary to import people from out¬ 
side to treat foreigners, who were imposed upon this country, who came unwanted 
and cnieked and who were paid by this country. No Indian could hear this without 
flgony. He reiterated that the Services Sub-committee of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference unanimously aocepted the principle that no recruitment of Britishers should 
be made for the I. M. S. Mr. Pant proceeded to state that they halseen the mockery 

of provincial autonomy during the last week. The change made in the I. M. 8. 

was in accord with the spirit of that provincial autonomy. The number of Indians 
in the service were to be reduced from 109 to 54 and that was called Indianization. 

Mr Tottenham , interrupting, pointed out that the Ministers could increase that 
number. 

Mr. Pant retorted ; Ministers ? What great care you take to have good Ministers t 

Continuing Mr. Pant asked : Did the Army Secretary realize what principle of 
racial discrimination introduced by the communique meant ? It meant thnt ludians 

should do! allow themselves to be treated by Britishers. They should not buy 

anything from Britishers. That would out at the root of foreign exploitation in this 
country and the oouotry should be thankful to the Army Secretary for teaching that 
lesson. Even in a matter in which humanity alone should count and which was the 
noblest art on the earth raoial canker had a place and the British wanted to be 
exclusive. 

A closure was applied at this siage and the motion was pressed to a division and 
•arried by 60 votes to 35. Tire House then adjourned 


Babtal Day Incident in Delhi 

2ni APRIL :—The Assembly to-day oarried by 01 votes to 40. Mr, Aiaf Ait's 
adjournment motion regarding ‘the rough handling of a respectable Congress woman by 
twn European policemen, deliberately iosulting the National Flag and other acts of gravu 
provocation calculated to disturb the peaceful demonstration of the citizens of Delhi. 

Strong speeches were made from Congress benches, bat the allegations made 
against police officials were denied by Government spokesmen. 

The Hunse oarried by 44 to 36 votes a resolution moved by Mr. GfrinSuddin for 
ibe intiodoolinn of the homoeopathic system of treatment in Government hospitals. 
Another resolution moved by Seth fiheodass Daga. urging that India should cuAfio to 
be a hh mbor of the League of Nations and discontinue the payment of her annual 
contribution evoked a lively and animated debate which had not concluded when tho 
adjournment motion wag taken np for discuss'oo. 

Mr Adof AU, making the motion, gave what he described as a plain and nn- 
varniBhed acooant of the happenings. After quoting a newspaper’s aoooant of the 
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preparations made by the police to prevent people suspending their business on April 
1, Mr. Asaf Ali said on the day in question he learnt that 12 arrests had been made 
by 8 a. to. He tried to get into touch with the Home Member but could not. At the 
Congress office somebody came up aud showed a flag which had been trampled under 
foot by a policeman in the presence of the police chief and also the metal ro! to 
which the flag bad been attached. The rod with the flag had been broken off from 
the bonnet of a car and trampled under foot, (Cries of ‘shame’). Mr. Asaf Ali 
showed the torn flag and the rod to the House. He said thereafter he went to the 
superintendent and without formality told him how provocative such acts were and 
how difficult they made the task of leaders who warned a peaceful demonstration. 
Mr. Asaf Ali later saw that a number of mottos aud flags hai been wrested h om 
volunteers and thrown on the ground. This had been done in different parts of the city, 

Mr Aaaf Ali referred to Mr. Thorne’s objection in the morning that the matter 
was not of urgent public importance and declared that a majority of Indians were 
prepared to work to the gallows for the sake of the National Flag. 

Referring to the arrest of Srimati Satyavati, Mr. Asaf Ali said that two European* 
put their hands on her shoulder so heavily as to tear her blouse. (Cries of ‘shame, 
shame’.) It was an indecent assault and no Indian could toterate it, least of all from 
foreigners who protended to be civilized human beings. 

Mr. V 8. Aney said he could not find adequato expression to indicate the depth 
of his feeling at the misbehaviour of the officers of Delhi. In his view the pettiness 
exhibited by them was uncalled for over a legitimate demonstration against the un¬ 
wanted new" constitution. It was no use denying the allegations when several of 
them were eye-witnesses themselves. 

Referring to the insult to the National Flag, Mr. Aney declared that it was a 
symbol of hope and cheer to millions and reminding the Government of the Nagpur 
Flag Satyagiaha some years ago, said that they would not tolerate any insult to it. 

Continuing, Mr. Aney said that if the incident went off peacefully yesterday it 
was not due to any order of the Government or the policeman present there, but it was 
the triumph of the preachings of Mahatma Gandhi. The Government must be thank- 

fUl Mr ^Chattopadhaya appealed to every section in the House to support the motion 
and thus express their indignation at the police atrocities and get the officers res¬ 
ponsible therefor punished. 


Maulana Shaukat Ali said that he was an old Congressman but ho did not join 
yesterday’s demonstration as his party bad decided to work the constitution for 
whatever it was worth. As for the alleged police violence, if the facts wore 
*ho rwurnmnat deserved censure. He had known Srimati Satyavati for lono- 
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said that this did not show that the technical requirements of arrest had been 
exceeded.As regards the charge of insulting tho National Flag Mr. Thorne read the 
report of the superintendent of police who denied knowledge of how the flag was removed 
from the bonnet of the car. The superintendent added that no violence had been 
used and on any ordinary day no notice would have been taken of the incident. Mr. 
Thorne said he did not understand how Mr. Asaf Ali could assert positively that 
anything which might ha interpreted as an insult to the Congress Flag done by Mr. 
Scott in his presence or with his connivance. He had Mr. Scott’s authority to say 
that it was untrue that the flag was removed at Mr. Scott’s instance or that it was 
trampled upon by his orderly or that his orderly dragged the pole of the national 
flag. Mr. Thorne concluded, declaring that the Government could not admit that the local 
authorities had acted otherwise than in the manner that had done them great credit. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai expressed considerable surpsise at the manner in which the 
Government case had been put forward. None of the material facts had been denied 
b? the Government. To understand the significance of the happening in Delhi the 
House had to consider the background. The newspapers this morniog had reported 
peaceful harlah throughout the country. Three days ago Mr. R, A. Butler in reply 
to a question in the House of Commons said that the Government were aware that 
a hartal had .been ordained by the Congress and added that a hartal was the method 
bi which protest was usually expressed against wrong measures in India. Mr. Desai 
aided that officialdom in this country', dressed in brief authority, wanted to make 
it appear that this form of protest was not successful or peaceful and that people 
hugged the constitution. Mr. Desai referred to the flag incident and said that the 
National Flag was more than a mere political symbol. It was the sacred symbol of 
faith in methods of peace by which the world would be ruled in times to come. The 
Congress flag was taken off the bonnet of a Congress worker’s car and the superin¬ 
tendent of police was idly looking on. That was the aocount the superintendent gave, 

,iQt he could cot and dare not contradict what Mr. Asaf Ali had told the Hou3e. 


Proceeding, Mr. Desai narrated an incident in which an assistant superintendent 
of police went to a highly respectable citizen owning several shops in Delhi and asked 
if he was closing his shops. The citizen said ‘yes’ aud the officer asked *why should 
fou ? You have a whole police force at your back.’ The citizen, however, said he 
had decided to close the shops. The incident explained what was the purpose of the 
diaolav of the police force. Not far from there a most magnificent meeting was 
held in Delhi that evening. Such force was displayed in order to give freedom to 
commit treacherous acts against the Congress and the country. 


Mr. Desai referred to the account that Mr. Thorne had coldly given of the manner 
which two men had behaved—it did not matter to what race they belonged. The 
•Police oft 5, fl r would have known, if he had cared to enquire, that she was the grand 
diufihtor of Swarni Shraddhanand, a most respected citizen of Delhi aud this land. 
«he had been five times to jail and was not goiDg to run away from arreet. blio 
WBR nrnoared for the consequence of her action. Two men, one after the other, had 
vmt their hands upon her and kept her in that condition and it was seriously stated 
!t was not an act of outrage. He disliked to say it; but Mr. Thorne must understand 
that even if a hundredth part of that had occurred to any woman in h:s land, or for 
iKpI matter to anv Englishwoman in this land, then even the cold Mr. Thorne would 
h« boiled up to a point at which he would not have been able to speak. The Oovern- 
saest could not take credit for the fact that other parts of the city had been peaceful. 
It war due to the spirit by which the country was moved and inspired, the 3pim 
fftrhAarance which even hosts of agents provocateurs who roamed in the city on 
April 1 could not disturb. They wanted blood, but they did not get it. That was 

mar {European group), speaking amidst constant interruptions, 
~ 1 h#inklinv said that in no other country was there a precedent to what was hap¬ 
pen niTin this on un^^ Jf Mr. Gandhi was to be congratulated for fiis preaching 
ion-violence, he claimed the Government of this country also deserved some credit 
fm taohlmg very delicate situations especially when women were among the crowd. 
Rnfarrimz to tho tri-colour flag he declared that it represented only a particular 
eariy m3 their friends and it would not be called the National Flag. There was np- 
■ uurious inii-rrnptione when the President asked the members not to interrupt. 

Mr. Bkuiabha » Desai declared it would he difficult to keep themselves lu 
restraint whoa such a violent distortion of truth was uttered on tne floor of the 
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Continuing, Mr. Chapman Mortimer strongly refuted the allegation that English¬ 
men in India lacked chivalry. When women went into public life they must fa^o 
the consequences ; but if they felt strongly against any intervention for keeping the 
peace* the wise course was for them to withdraw from the public arena. 

Oir Cotcasji Jehangir said that the tri-colour flag was not the national flag of the 
entire nation. The speaker himself did not recognize it, but inasmuch as it was res¬ 
pected by millions in this country it was inadvisable for the Government to hurr the 
feelings of such large numbers of the population. He appealed to the Government 
hat in these critical times such actions on the part of their officers should bo 
strongly condemned, and unless such condemnation came from the Govern¬ 
ment such act would bo often repeated and much more damage would be done in tho 
future. Having known what intimidation was, he realized the difficulty of the polico >u 
protecting peaceful citizens. Personally Sir Cowasji Jehangir disapproved of the hartal , 
but if, as was stated, a tri-colour fla<* was wantonly snatched from tho bonnt*t of a 
car and trampled under foot it should be stopped. He had seen women participating 
in politics in western countries like France and England picked up and thrown away 
and he entirely agreed with the previous speaker that women participating in politico 
must be prepared to face the rough and smooth thereof, but any deliberate rough 
handling of them must be condemned'. 

Sir Frank Noyce 1 referring to Sir Cowasji’s speech, said it was based entirely on 
a wrong assumption. The senior superintendent of police had denied most of the 
specific allegations mentioned in tho motion and in the speeches. In particular the 
superintendent of police had denied that the flag was deliberately snatched and tram¬ 
pled upon. The Government felt themselves justified in accepting the denial. At the 
same time he was quite prepared to agree that, if flags were wantonly snatched and 
treated in the manner described by any member of police, specially at a time like 
the present one, such acts required real refutation. Ho entirely endorsed the view 
that women agitators must be prepared to run the risks incidental to public life. lie 
would concede that no undue force should be used against them. 

Continuing Sir Frank Noyce advised the House to view The matter in a realistic 
tpirit and think before attempting to censure the Government on mere hearsay evi¬ 
dence of incidents which after all were minor. Far from censure the Government 
onght to be congratulated on their successful handling of yesterday’s demonstration. 

Closure was accepted and the House divided on Mr. A»af AH'* motion whioh 
was carried by 61 votes to 40. The announcement of the result was reocived amidst 
waving aloft of Congress flags and shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi khjai". The House 
then adjourned. 


Indun Tariff Act Amend. Bill 


3rd APRIL:—Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan moved to-day & bill to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act 1934 in order to continue for another year the existing protec¬ 
tive duty of annas 12 per maund on broken rice. Sir Zafrullah stated that the protec¬ 
tive duty in a large measure fulfilled tho purpose for which it was imposed, namely, to 
prevent the inrush of broken rice so as to compete with the Indian product, parti- 
onlarly the cheap varieties. In certain directions, there bad been improvement in the 
ahuation ar.d the prices of bettor qualities of Madras and Bengal rice had risen, in 
amundmeat had bean given notice of suggesting extension of the duty to rice and 
paddy, Tb.it amendment, it might be argued, wa3 not in order and therefore could 
not be moved, but ho pointed out that there was no case for such extension 

Mr. K. Santananiy speaking in favour of extending the duty to rice and poddy, 
uaid that this would act as a s.abnising factor in market conditions and would 
ffive moral support to the paddy growers. Nor would the revenues he affected bi 
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Payment of Waqes Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved a bill to amend the Payment of Wages Aot 1330 so a3 to 
lay down that an employed person shall he deemed to be absent irom the place 
where he is required to work, if although present in such place he refuses to carry 
out his work. Sir Frank Noyce said that this was the last of the series of labour 
measures brought by him to the House. He hoped the House would accord him 
support that it had so generously given during the last five year9. oection 9 of tno 
Act though relieving the employer from payments to workmen who were not present 
for work anpeared to render him liable to pay wages to persons who though pr 030 ^ 
declined to work. This bill was intended to remedy this defect and to enable the 
employer to ,withhold wages from such workmen. 

Mr. VI V. Qiri complained that Government always desired to prevent strikes 
and industrial disputed by penal measures and by refusing to encourage trade unionism. 
Lightning strikes and sit-down strikes could be prevented by a tactful handling and 
bv introducing the conciliation machinery proposed by the Labour Commission and not 
bv penal measures of this character. Striking a personal note, Mr. Girt said that th 
was^his last speeech in the House, as he was going to the Madras Assembly andhe 
expressed personal regard to Sir Prank Noyoe for his courtesy. If Sir Frank h 
not been able to do much for the workers it was because of the soulless (joYtr^mL d 
representing imperialistic and capitalistic interests. When India had a goj 0 rnment 
of the people, by the people and for the people she would be able to do everythin^ 

to safeguard the workers* interests. , _ .. .. . MT . 

Mr N. M Joshi said that Sir Frank Noyce had always given a sympathetic hear¬ 
ing and consideration to the workmen’s point of view and the working cj 88 ® 03 wer 
grateful to him. The speaker was glad that Sir Frank Noyce was Genva 

and he hoped that he would be able to bring about a better understandiLg bet ee 
the labour organisation at Geneva and the Government of India. Sir Frank Noyce 
was one of the few Englishmen to whom one could frankly express himself withou 

Sir Frank Noyce, reply mg, expressed sincere thanks for all the kindness and 
courtesy he had received from the members, particularly Mr. Joshi who represented 

lftb Mr. Joshi moved an amendment to the effect that the new clause r h£ P work 

an employed person who thoagh present in his place refused to not that 

without anv course. Mr. Joshi said his amendment was intended to provide not tha 
a workman who though present in a factory yet refused to ao woik should be p* 
hat that if there was sufficient justification for the worker to refuse to w°i* 
employer should be bound to pay. For instance, the employer might make a sadden 
“ fin the conditions of work to which the worker was accustomed. If the 
employer wanted to make such a change he mubt give sufficient notice. 

V prof Ranga moved an amendment for the addition of the woi<L 
anfficient cause.’ He said that he had a suspicion that the bill was brought 
at the instigation of capitalists. Not a single trade union would suppo 
measure. It was designed to make the grip on the workers stronger. I 

* $UP^tody merely sought to rectify a defect ^iu .ffi- 

■When it was becoming a fashion to have stay-in strikes ^0 situation 
ably i hanged and the Government measure was a nfaia and stra^htforwi > »y > 
faduK the situation. The trade union principles advocated by Plof - R '*°8 a ld 

dunge industry into disorder. It was against trade union principles to, go into - 

'» Tr “Vltafr? orn 0 sd k in n the 0! « m pS of good wishes to Sir Frank Noyoe. 

& airjTa^r passed it would do consider^ 

i d iustme^to^the employers. There was no part of the world where workmen won. 
in i .r a stay n Btnke and demanded wages. 

Mr Joshi _I never wanted that, 

sir botoasji Jehattyir-That will be the effect of your amendment if accepted 

The speaker strongly opposed the amendment which if accepted would erea^ au 
impossible situation. He, however, did not object to protection being given to 
employee but ha objected to a distinction being made between a stay-in strike am. a 
utay out strike. . . w . n f 

Mr. Hhulabhai Desai stated that both sides were nnder u misapprehension. 


‘without 
forward 
such a 
was £ir 
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was intended to convey by the amendments was that without being on stay-in strike 
a man might still be on the premises and be unable to work for sufficient reason. 
Prof. Ranga need not be afraid that it took away the right of stay-in strike, nor 
need the employers be afraid that labourers could remain on the promises for the 
purpose of a stay-in strike and claim wages if the amendment wa9 made. 

. Sir Frank Noyce opposed both the amendments. The bill, he said, was merely 
intended to rectify a lacuna in the Act. He denied it was his parting gift to the 
employers. Mr. Joshi’s amendment led them nowhere. The contingency of an 
employer changing conditions of work need not be provided against because the 
words ‘his work’ could ouly mean the work that the workman was to do under the 
terms of employment. Sir Frank Noyce also sounded a note of warning against 
stay-in strikes which resulted in damage to means of production in other parts of 
the world and said that Government wished to prevent similar consequences in India. 
Both the amendments were put and rejected. 

Mr. Joshi opposing the whole clause said a prejudice has been created by bring¬ 
ing in the stay-in strike. The clause was not restricted to preventing stay-in strikes 
but was hundred times wider in scope. In fact, it enabled an employer to change 
conditions of work and then if the man refused to do that work the employer had 
a right to deduct his wages. None could agree to such a provision 

Mr. B. Daa suggested an adjournment of the debate to allow time to noth sides 
to agree upon an amendment which would satisfy both. 

When the House reassembled after lunch Mr. Bhulabhai Desai moved an agreed 
amendment that the explanation to clause 9 of the bill as amended would read a 
follows . For purposes of this section an employed person shall be deemed to bo 
absent from the place where he is required to work if although present in such a 
place he refuses, in pursuance of a stay-in strike or for any other cause, wmch is 
not reasonable under the oircurastauoe, to carry out the work. 

Before the bill was passed Mr. Aney expressed good wishes to bir krank Noyce, 
and referred in appreciative terms to his courtesy, . ...... 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. associating himself with Mr. Aney s words, said that »t had 
been stated of another English friend of his in Bombay that it was impossible to 
accuse him of malice. It was difficult to pay a higher tribute than that and this 
tribute could be applied equally to Sir Frank Noyoe. Mr. Desai also referred to 
Sir Frank Noyce's sweet reasonableness in dealing with labour questions. 

The President added a word of his own by way of personal appreciation of the 
manner in which Sir Frank Noyce bad discharged his duties m the Aaaembh, 
particularly his absolute courtesy. The President joined in the good wishee expre«- 
ed by the other members of the House. , 

Sir Frank Noyce said he was not prepared for the kind things which had been 
said of him and he could not adoquately express his gratitude to those who had 
spoken. The bill was passed. 

AMINttMENt OF LEGISLATIVE RULES 

Mr. O. B. Spencn stated that tho amendment to the legislative rules regarding 
the questions of privilege would be, in deference to the general wishes of the House, 
taken up in the Simla session. 

Sir Raghavendra Rao annonnoed a similar postponement of the resolution regard¬ 
ing the writing off of the balance of the railways 1 debt to the depreciation fund 
and contributions to the general revenues. 

In reply to Mr. Satyamarti, Sir Raghavendra Rao said that the Wedgwood 
Committee ‘ report would be available in a month, or two bo that tho resolution 
oould be discussed in the light of the committee's recommendations. 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

The House next took up further discussion of Sir James Qrtgg's motion taut the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts of 1933-34 be tai,on into 
i onsideratiou. Mr, 6 anjeeva Rao , replying on behalf of Government, said that he did not 
know whether this House while discussing the report, of the committee should spend 
tho limited time at its disposal in finding out. what action )n?d been taken on each and 
every recommendation made by t he committee. This work was done by the committee 
itself. He did not suggest that the House should not disvu&a any of the important 
recommendations of tho committee to which effect had not been given bv Government 

Mr. Kao then replied to the points made during the debate. The Pre blunt then 
adjourned the House stno die. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

The first session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly under the new Constitution 
(Government of Inuia Act 1935) met j n Calcutta on the 7th.*April 1937 to elect a 
tfpeuker and Deputy Speaker with Mr. Eric 1 Studd, leader of the European group, 
in the uhair. Almost all members, including five women, were present, while (be 

S alleries were packed to capacity by visitors including a large number of Hindu anp 
[oelcra women. 
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noticeable feature was the absence of the police guard at the main gate or 
the Chamber. 

Adj. Motion—Jute Mill Strike 

Immediately after Mr. Studd took his seat. Dr. N. Sauyal (Congress) wanted leave 
to move an adjournment motion in order to discuss alleged 

authority in connection with the jute mill strike in the vicinity of Ulcutta. As 
the requisite number stood up iu support of leave being granted, the Chairman 
announoed that the motion would be taken up as soon as the Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker were elected. One Muslim member opposed the motion. 

The motion which was tabled by Mr. Shibnath Banerjee (Labour Cor^ross) but 
moved by Mr. Sanyal read : “The House do adjourn to discuss a deliuito matter or 
urgent public importance, namely, the situation created by the interference ol‘ he 
local executive authority in connection with the jute mill strike in . v * 

There was another motion of a similar naturo in conneotion with thcotton mi!I 
strike at Kusthia but it was not pressed in view of the fact that two adjournment 
motions otanot bo morel at the eatne sitting. withdrawn fmm th* 

. ',11 IHhadur Hasemali Khan having ilhclr v wa .m..•» *ti. • 

contest for the Speakership, there were only three candidates in the^field. Of these K ban 
Bahadur Azizul Haque obtained 110 votes, Kumar Shibshekhareswai Roy 83 and 
MaX F Tam zuddiu Khan 42. By process of elimination, Mr. Tamizudclm went cu 
and ihe “tit between thelothor two. Votes were again polled and Mr. Azizul. 
Haao^oblaiaed l59 votes 9 against Mr. Roy’s 81. The former was declared elected. 

Mr. AMti *,*s who >wm 

fo^Local Sf-feeTmeat Hi* candidature was supported by the Congress Party. 

T h« H«n» reassembling, Hon. Mr Fazlul Huq, on behalf of the M.nister.a! Party 
r Vutod th« new Sneaker and said that in all countries Legislatures rightly assigned 
the Diace of honour to the Speaker. He hoped that.in the discharge of his dutiw, 
the loeaker would receive co-operation from all parties in the House, 
tne bpeaeer wo . f th e Congress Party, said that the Congress Party in 

Mr. Sarat Bos , ^ d g if possible, the Constitution. They intended 

he that objective Vt in that work, ho did not expect or 

to carry on t.i tf wo • t )hat the Speaker woutd take sides with them but he 
rilb.^r u A tlii tlw Speaker would give assistanca by giving rulings in ■ 

nimM^whicS would be consistent with justice and fairplay. 

ptaaer wnioQ wouiu that h0 was conscious oMho enormous responsi- 

, heiieved that the future shaping of the Constitution would 

bihty of his office. - h ; the proceedings of the House would be conducted. 

HfwJa d always be impartial To all parties ibove all he would always try to be 
Kt! He appealed for co-operation from all parties m the House. 

Election of Dt. Speaker 

Ti , # Assemblv then took up the election of the Deputy Speaker 

Tho .mndidates were: Mr. Maguire, Maulvi Abdul Maud, Mr. Asraf All Khan 
phondhnrv and Mr. Pulin Behary Mullick, the remaining eight having withdrawn. 

' , roou't nf the first ballot in which the Congress Party did not participate was 

u ‘‘- tir 10 votes, Mr, Majid 33, Mr. Chaudhury 64 and Mr Mullick S3. The 
Mi. mag • - . .jjy.p was eliminated, while the ballot for the remaining three can- 
lisofaQ was taken up on the next day when Mr. AsraE Ali Khau L’houdhun was 
dtted *otod as Deputy Speaker. The House then adourned. 

Bengal Governor’s Position 

apRIL —The Congress Party sprang a surprise when the Assembly met this 

8th- i , n An- the chairmanship of the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Uuq. 
afternoon, * ^ Chief Whip of the Congress Party, rising on a .point of order. 

Mr- ' i ' ■ ffis Excellency Sir John Anderson had not been validly appointed 
maintained p ro vinca uoder the new regime and therefore all acts done by him 
Governor oi ■; he A 58 Qm bly, including the nomination of a temporary Speaker 
in respect o flan imoning of the House, were uffro vires and illegal, 
yesterday -I r0un d for making this contention was that in other provincee, the 
Mr. Gupta m6 , entered upon the duties of office under the new Constitution 
iv«rnors before 


Governors 
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c_. noon appointed by a Royal Commission which was duly published in the 
Owette and *ook the oath before* one of his Majesty’s Judges. But in Bengal, they 
found no such Royal Commission appointing him as Governor of the province nor 
did thov know whether he had taken any oath before any Judge. In these circum¬ 
stances Mr. Gupta maintained that further proceedings of the House would be illegal 
and ultra vires and it would mean sheer wasto of public money and time to conti- 

Basu, another Congress member, said that there was no 

Borne Minister ^tr^teoja Natimuddin whether he could 

eD 'liir lt iva*imMddf« e safd'that*h^duTnot know how the Governor was appointed and, 

th0 When thTlIous’e ^assem^'^ir^o^r^W.*^ said that the Governor, who was 
in office before the introduction of the new Constitution, was not appointed by 
commission. °As snob, he could continue to be in office and no comm.aaion w« 

sp^raTi s *«x p.m .< o r? ,»... 

India Acf, Governors could continue in office. As such, he ruled the point cut of order. 
Adj. Motion— Jot* Mill Strike 

.Loronfipr, the House took up the adjournment motion moved yester- 
day^^dit^uBS^the* situation arising out of fhe executive interference in connection 

W ‘ Movfnrthe^adjournment motion Dr. Sanyal narrated the condition of labourers 
■ Ih intft Mill ftrpaa and referred to the promulgation of the order under Section 

Cr P c in “ariSus pfaces where the strike was going on against persons 

imrkivr in Tjibour work. Several members of the House were not allowed to go 

"'STekibcatb Banerjew, Mr. Santoeh Kumar Item, !*U«r*oda Doth* Huwmjir 
, . n aCftdikt * 1 ^ scoko io support 01 the motion. Mr. dkwiii, Mwerw, 

* nd A' Jhe ODUosition to give the Cabinet time to study the situation and ocme 

to P a decision b Be^also MkwJthe Cabinet to take the matter into their hands, in- 

ss si w Yisf'sjss 

S>ct^: h U4 Or. P 0 OH April 1, he saidtbat the Government had r ^ e ^ ed t> ;° fo {P*; 
? tl.ern was Koine to be a militant hartal on April 1 as declared by the Co 

^P^tv-h.ch aimed at atopic ordinary bueiness and public utilu) 
$HNc«8*and ha thought that the Government naa iuatihed in taking action to proven 

would* 1 diwues the various points of view in ordor to arnve at a settlement 
adjournment motion waa talked out and the House was prormtHd 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Ti,o first Session of the BeDgal Legislative Council (Upper House) under the new 
Oonstitut on met at Calcutta on the 8tb. April 1937. Mr Satyendra C kuutra A!Urn 
vras elected President of tho Council with 30 votes. His rival the Maharaia of 

' '% Atitra was^h o° leader of tho Congress Party in the Council of State. The 
Maharaia of Santosh was the President of tho last Bengal Council. 

a;,, Qeorae Campbell presided over flie meeting. .. . ... 

Of the four candidates' Mr. Lalit Chandra Das had already withdrawn. Of he 
remaining three, Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim said that as Moslems had been elected 
S and Deputy Speaker of tho Assembly, he would like to v it nan his 
eirdidatare If! war purroitted to do this. The Haase was then pw^d. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

1*1 Sesaion-Lahore—5th to 12th April 1937 

The Punjab took the ler.J iu the Inauguration of the now legislatures w!um ila 
Assembly met at l.iLioi 0 011 ,1ig 5th. April 1937 muter the presidentship of Hija 
Narendranath. ine House as lull. In the place of one solitary Congress member in 
the last Council tliero were pres out to-day over 30 Congress ami allied group moiu'-eis, 
all wearing khadt clothes ol vhite caps, a visual demonstration of the introduction 
of tho new order was tho disappearance of both the official bl^ck and the nominated 
members. The Cougress and allied groups occupied tho former Opposition benches, 
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with Dr. M. Bbargava, leader, Lala Duni Cband Ambalavi and Chaudhuri Krishna 
Gopal Dutt. the Congress chief whip, on the front bench. On a bench alongside 
were Dr. Mohammad Alam and Dr. S. D. Kitchlew -.with Malik Barkat Ali and Mr. 
K. L. Gauba just behind them. 

At tho outset the secretary read a message from the Governor nominating 
occupy tho Speaker’s chair pending regular election of the 
With the exception of tho Congress members and a few 


Kaja Narendranath to 
President of the House, 
others, who remained 
required in the order. 

Dr . Alam on a point 


seated, the House received tho message all standing, as 


wno 
was a 


of order inquired what authority the secretary had to ask 
the members to stand up on that occasion. . A . ... 

The President said that it was a matter of ordinary courtesy. I have noticed 
with regret said Raja Narendranath, ‘that some members remained seated when 
the Governor’s message was read. It was a matter of showing respect to ms 

Majesty the King-Emperor/ , , , . 

Dr Atom.-What I want to know is whether the secretary has power to 
require the members to stand on such an occasion. . _ . 

The President .—He only followed the usual routine. There is no authority. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr A tow.—Thank you, sir. t . 

Administering of oaths was tnen taken up. After the Ministers tho first memoer 
called up was Mrs. Rashida Latif (Lahore Muslim women's constituency) 
wearing a dark burqa took tho oath and then declared < that as she 

pardanashin Muslim lady she could not take her seat alongside tho men members 
nor could she shake hands with the President after reading the oath. Tins 
ceremony was accordingly waived in her case and she took a detached seat 
outside the members’ ring. 

Thore was no other business except oath-taking to-day. 

Election of thk President 

6th. APRIL : -Tho election of tho president was held to-day, the two candidates 
being Choudkri .Sir Shahabuddin and Dr. S . D . Kitchlew . Choudhuri ghahabuddm 
was elected president by a large majority. Congressmen together with the 

Nationalists and some Independents staged a walk-out on tho giound that tho 
secrecy of Ballot had been violated. . , 

Dr. Onpichand Bhargava , leader of the Congress party, on a point of order 

before the result was declared, statod that the number of each seat was written on 

tho respective ballot paper and heDoe secrecy had not been observed. Ilierefoie he 
and his party had decided to walk out of the House. AlUhe members of tho 
Opposition thereupon walked out amidst ironical demonstration from the Unionist 
party. The House then adjourned. 

The Governor’s Address 

7lh. APRIL His Excellency the Governor addressed the Assembly for the 

first time to-dav. In tho course of his speech, His Excel ency said: - We, 

in tins province, believe that the Constitution can and will be successfully 
worked. But the ultimate test of success is the happiness of the people. I would 
a r that irrespective of party you also should keep the essential principles of good 
government steadfastly in view so that we may bring to the people of the I unjab 
unity, prosperity and contentment.” 

A feature of 'he speech was the exposition of the Governor s constitutional 
position vie a via the Ministry and His Excellency laid stress on the fact that 
even as Mi [listers receive the fullest measure of confidence from him, the Governor, 
under the Constitution, was equally entitled to the Minister’s confidence. This 
thread of confidence, said His Excellency, runs through the warp of the 

Constitution. 

His Eicolloucy pointed out that none could give indefinite guarantees for the 
future- At some time or othor circumstances might arise compelling the Governor 
j » assume responsibilities which the Government of the day would be unable or 
unwilling to bear but it would be his own constant endeavour and his Ministers ( to 
prevent such circumstances arising. 

Striking a personal note, His Excellency said that they were bound together in a 
common task. The good name of the province and of each and ail of f bem was at 
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MINISTERS SALARIES BILL 


S f ? D(1 ‘ an y departure from the goal on which they wcro set would be a 
«« of them. “Feeling as 1 do,” said Ills Excellency, “you may be 
• , '. a ^ W 1 th)n human limits, I shall do all that is possible to assist my 

aj nistors in a spirit of sympathy, co-operation and understanding.” 

l l leT i ,n , f j . lis . s P eec ^h . tho Governor stressed tho wide field' of respotisibililv 
^ !° Ministers which was no less important than that imposed upon the 
wl ~ Parliament lj and the Instrument of Instructions, responsibilities of 
’ „ '.’V (,overl Jor could not divest himself. But far from assuming to himself 

• tsponsioilities which were not his or exercising those imposed on him without 
t"gen reasons, it was the instruction of Bis Majesty the King that ho (the 

Governor^ sluv:M _■ t• J , , * . 


powers as not to cnaldo his 
aud to relievo them of respon- 


Gove-rnor) should be studious so to exercise his 
to rely upon his personal responsibilities 
sibilities which were pronerly their own. 

Houi ° D ^ rOS3 mem ^ ers » a * so and several Independents, wore absent from tho 

I ntil ten minutes before the arrival of His Excellency, tho whole left wing 
comprising thirry-five seats were empty but Sir tikandar Hyat Khan loader of tho 
itonsc, directed some of the Unionist mombers to occupy tho vacant Boats and 
when the Governor took his seat no gap was conspicously noticeable. After the 
Governor s speech the House adjourned. 

The Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

8th APRIL The Assembly passed the Ministers’ Salaries Bill to-day. A keen 
debate took place on tho Bill which fixed the Chief Minister’s salary at'Rs. 


yearly and that of each of the other Ministers at Rs. 36.000. 


48JOOO 



ing neutral. 

Mr. Bhargava explained the Cougress view-point on salaries and said that 
Ministers bemg servants of the people, should set an example to tho 1. C. &—wlmse 
-huies the legislatures could not touch—so that the latter may bo induced to follow 

Detvan Chamanlal and Mr. Ch , Krishnagopal Dutt quoted figures obtaining in 
other countries, contrasting the poverty of the people with tho high pitch of 

salaries which were most extravagant. 

Unionist Party speakers were'in favour of “decent salaries enabling Ministers to' 
maintain the dignity of their position.” 

Raja Qhaznafarali Kha?i alluded to the Congress silence when high salary was 
paid to the late Mr, V. J. Patel as President of the Assembly. 

Dr. Alam (Congress), moving for circulation until May 31, 1037, for eliciting 
public opinion, urged that salaries should be fixed as much in the light of the view 
of the electorate as proposals for balancing the budget. In a sarcastic vein 
Ur. Alam reminded the Ministerialists that their main promise to the electorate 
like the Congress was to bring relief to the masses but whereas tho 

Congress throughout India, was prepared to offer the most capable brains for not 
more Ilian Rs. 500 monthly, tbe Punjab Ministers wanted a salarv which '-as actuallv 
ranch higher than even such a dictator as Sgr. Mussolini gave to himself niimeli 
10,000 hre yearly. And the people of India were tho poorest in the world Hr 
Alam compared the salaries of Bombay and TT. P. with t» oao , 1! 7 u, ‘ 

Punjab Ministers and contrasted the incomes of tho rcsnoctivo m-ovinoeein n 
preeatod the proposals being rushed with this unseemly fiSS 4 twiftlJ M 
!. rialis. Party was uncertain of the future and assured them fw Z M T " 

would be generous and not parsimonious. assured them that the Opposit on 

Dr. Qvpidiemd Bhargoza, leuior of the Congress Psrtr annnortad ty m»u«, Mi 
»d that W represenWivcs of .ho people, they should not a^epf morB thTn Rs 

poi RKlGln. 

*\\ Tnr r thm a \Wwtehad that the Governor 

*•»iTlSSnUT 1 if, “L » 

v V n pipven Ministers eleven «w r 1 1 po '' c w ' : ’ : Wiis • '■'* ::1 

Lejgal where eleven Ministers, eleven Secretaries aud eleven Under Secretaries wore 

provided. 
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The motion for circulation was defeated. All amendments wore rejootod and the 

° n Ar 1 interesting ebango made in the Bill was the official Unionist • n ^]j n ) c 1 Ln w\ii 
by the Party's Chief Secretary as a result of wluoh Sir btkandar By at Khan win 

be styled Premier, instead of Chief Minister . , House 

The Congress Party supported the amonumont amulst ohoers and t 

adjourned. 

9th. APRIL Tho President fixed 2-30 p. m, in the • 

adjournment motion to ‘discuss tho position of agrioultuusts . 1 , discuss the 

the recent disastrous hailstorm’. Two other djornwawl £on n ovaiie an e 

■»£*fflir-ar ass*. , ■ or 

^Congress adjournment motmn 

as v$%> s“» Hit 'S»“»rs 

■ remission of Rs. 100,000 was already being distributed and tuo uovornrae 
taking a most sympathetic view of tho disaster. 

President's Salary Bill 

The debate on the bill Sling, tho President’s salary to Rs. 36(X» :roirrlj 
up. Mr. Krishna Qopal Dutt, its mover, said : Aro we to be> SQUOUv J 
own people. I tell you that you are sowing seeds of revolution as tne | i 

“ sssuf sna ©ar§ 4 »»»*<$ r !K 

Speaker and tho Deputy Speaker be an expenditure charged on o di £ , j 0 „ 

fife. 

The President deferred ruling on tho point and the House adjourned till tho urn. 


Debate os Zetland Speech 
adjournment motion of Mr. K. 


I2A APRIL Tho adjournment motion of Mr. *. L. Oauba to discuss the 

WtlSgW* 

j, ^ f | j »«r ia out to-dav after two hours dlwuRWOtt. 

.*Vk. »«. * a* uu* 

»i i m i'v -V ‘TT.’"T*!S ’ u,,i i ■ ■ «»<*• 

that while demanding an assurance from the Governors in the terms of tuo a. ir. 

(' resohkiun th Congress leaders had not themselves made it clear to the ’ ^ 

!,ors that they, ou their part, would not allow a situation arise to make the Gover- 
nor's reservr^poweib for maintaining tho tranquility, the lights of servlets an.' 
interests of minoiitics to bo brought into use. Had this been made cleat, h« tlunv 

ili« uiesent constitutional sifuati' i would not have arisen. v,, a „;,.w 

{jonfiJoss momben; repeatedly heckled the Premier, but he said that that wash — 

• tho matter and he hoped there was still a chance for settlement on the aw- 
u, Gandhi's statomont in which no said, “We wanted nothing more • 

* M Tnauha. at the outset, said that ’although he did not belong to ti e 

1,0 nought that tile Congress was right in describing the new Co" 3 -' 1 ' ^ s 

humbug and farce. Tho mam question to-day was the formation of mb m 
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trios and thoir constitutional position, ovon more than the Governor’s refusal to give 
tho assurance asked for by the Congress. Mr. Gauba thought that Mr. Rajagopalacbari 
had correctly stated the position in his statement. Concluding, Mr. Gauba said that 
all circumstances pointed to the fact that Provincial Autonomy, as intorproted by Lord 
Zetland, had completely broken down. 

Dr. Qopichand Bhargava related how this Act came to be forced upon India and 
what part the Congress played in 1931 through its sole representative Mr. Gandhi, 
at tho Round Table Conference, in winning freedom for the country. Mr. Gandhi 
had made it clear that all that India wished was association on terms of equality, 
with freedom to sever connection if that was considered desirable. Do even made 
it clear to Lord Irwin that safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India, could 
he framed. Lord Zetland had said in one place that if Mr. Gandhi wished, ho could 
see tho Viceroy and in another place that now mattors rostad with tho Governors. 
Lord Zetland referred to period of six mouths. “But I believe the Parliament can 
prolong this democracy of puppet Ministries for two years undor its discretion”, 
concluded Dr. Bhargava. “In other words we are told, either you join tho Consti¬ 
tution as slaves or get out. The position is galling to tho self-respect of any Indian, 
to whatsoever . ehool he may belong and I hope the unanimous vote of this Houso 
will be cast against the Act and against Lord Zetland’s statement.” 

Begum Skah Nawaz told Congressmen* that ovoryono admired thoir sacrifices hut 
now the time had como for them to make still greater sacrifices in the toilsome 
paths of working tho Constitution. Bho recalled the message sent through her to 
Indians by a prominent Irish leader that India would never attain what sho wanted 
until sho Worked the Constitution. 

Dewan Chamanlal gave instances in which conventions woro actually set up in 
other Dominions by actually overriding the Constitution. There was thus no point 
in saying that the hands of tho Governors were tied. “I believe,” said Dewan 
Chamanlal, “that even as Lord Zetland said that Mr. Gandhi had not road tho 
Government of India Act, Lord Zetland has not read his owu constitutional history” 

The Advocate-General , discussing the constitutional aspect, said that as tho Con¬ 
gress had announced that they wero out to wreck the Constitution and if weight 
were to be attached to their declarations made with other items in their in mifosto, 
then they were clearly out to wreck the Constitution with constitutional activities 
and knowing this position, it would be illegal on tho Governor’s part to bind his 
own hands and say lie would look on while the Congress wore doing so. 

Malik Barkat Ah countered this by stating that as long as the Congress had 
stipulated ihat they wanted an assurance only for their constitutional activities, 
not all th** prestige in the world could make the action of the Governor constitu¬ 
tional S mil itn attitude might be perfectly legal on the Governor’s part but it was 
equal!* perfectly illegal, because anything sought for within tho t Constitution, cmiiu 
not be deuiod b the Governor within the Constitution. Mr. Barkat Ali quoted En* i >n 
constitutional practice on the subject and contended that the so-called interim Minis- 
?ri without any baoking of the electorate, were ultra vires in terms of tho 
JGhtrument of Instruction: and the spirit of the Act. 

8ir Sikandar Byat Khan said that he regretted that the Congress had osposed 
themselves* to the charge that "hoy had been attempting to see how far tho Govmi- 

mt W ^Krishna Qopal Dull retorted : “Then the Government themselves did not 

'*d ns by the wav they have drafted the Act” 

S j r sn-ariar said tint if he wore a Congress loader he would have immediately 
a^u.-vh office and forced the issue on the Governor and made the Governor hue 
G,p opr i jugeh os. The Premier did not touch the constitutional aspect of tho issue 
Ar two hours had by then been taken up, the motion was talked out, 


Ijio. Assembly ( Removal of DisotjALmoATTma I Rut. 



hill 
o ‘umental 
bteoretttiK# 


_VOlt3U4l 

The announcement that he would take the earliest step to resign from thj Zuildnv- 
-j.fr p 'i ; r r- of .Ad) was. made by .4/«ofc iftahharuMin, Secretar, of the Oongross 
lVfj s-i ;ho Punjab Assembly, tu the conn-- of his speech opposing tin* Dill. 
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^ rsaans? r t a srfc 
aa£ajssssrt.t; asm V^tes* 

he people, wo shall not hesitate to resign offices and go ^ the Oppns.hon bench*. 

A Confess member: Have you obstained an assurance from the Government 
The Premier™ Te need no assurance. We are sure of curves. 

Speaker's akd Dt. Speaker's Bills 

The House passed the Speaker’s and Deputy.Speaker’* Sabnes Bdls* D epu ty 

The [Vernier offered to insert a new c ause ^n'o convention by' 

;;! The Opposition gave the assurance and the B.ll was 

passed and tho House adjourned sme cite. 


Budget Session—Simla 17th to 29th June 1937 

Budoet fob 1937-38 

a.Mor th. r-ooft- JtfUC* e A 

Stonoharlal, Finance Mini. r J h of Mj • t announced a small estimated surplus of Rs. 

{ST.»*S a SSkSSS* of Rs. 23 lakhs as against t£a budgeted 

deficit of Its. 16 nwith'a^eferenco to tho previous complete dependence of 

Ur. Monoharlal began with a, reierenco^ ^ a0parat i O n by a series of 

nrovi -icial finance 0,1 Q * *, , jutrodactiou of Responsible Government by tho 

steps and how in con *1 • iu. nroviace on beneficent departments rose fiom 

g r«g» Ss£ £f as 3 fai rtf 

favocrablc «W »Kt inetead of a deficit of oyer Rs. 16 lakhs 

ilfoidv oloM^i mvuw |i VM > y«c likely to yield n IfllilQi cf fcbont 

indicated in the biidget ast year th 5 y a 1 ~ R T ^ lak( ^ over the budget 

23 lakhs, showing a n °‘‘? P W occurred in several sources of provincial revenue 
figures. This improvement occur ^ ^ ftaJ ou0 . tourtQ lakhs, Irrigation Rs. 

but more particularly in Lan v ro Electric Its 5 lakhs. There was also improvement 

' ■ lakhs. , * ti,is vurolut to tho oxtaat of Rs. 15 lakhs in relieving 

It was preposod to devote - ^ ^ oat of capital that should have 

the l%dro-electnoschem6 0 ^Mno*P^ aigo a permanent.relief m the 

been normally met nom rovo hwdm-plnctrio schoma to the extent of Rs. 
burden of interest, charge oo tU noted that the hydro-electric scheme 

Thu Financo Minister said tna t raoe ..... 0 [ 14 lakhs. Against 

after defraying working expenses. MW c “* it £, oTlittle over Rs. 30 lakhs As 
this, there was an annua mtorest Mijga on^c ^ Rg 2 , akh yearly, it was 

uyt Tr i 'thiT^eat commercial enterprise of the Oovernmont might, within a tal- 

estimated at Rs. 10,90,39^ and 

plus of Rs- j direction, the small surplus was likely to be absorbed ^.n v 


incronsw* f*» .»< a erabl? 

Tt«f Ministry started office on the morrow of terrible hailstorms 
d crops i» large parts of Multan division and before they had boon 


that dovasfed 
many day* 111 
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^Goe, several parts of the province were visited by heavy, uoseasoaal rains and 
§. rave effe p ts on crops. The widespread gram blight had also caused 
- . *'? rc ?. t0 general agricultural position. The income under land revenue 
* - a ligation U N suffered in consequence to the extent of Rs. 85 Jakhs. Despite 
ims tali in revenue, the provision under beneficent departments had been inoreasod 
V 1 * * During the year, a famine relief fand had been constituted and 
i 8ca ! es °, 1 pay oame into effect. Also the flaveli Project entered the stage of 
". 1 - construction.. The Projeot would make large areas in the district of Multp.u, 
.ov dependent on inundation canals, secure and portions of Muzaffargarh aud Jhang 
arncts, which were now arid wastes, would be converted into flourishing cobuios. 
fniirtr?- 1DU1D ^ l . r< Monoharlol said that a close study of the budget revealed the 
^ lowing possibilities of improvement in future of provincial finance: (a) the Haveli 
project, where it is expected that irrigation woula commence within four years 
as e 5 p *: ot0 ^ 1 yield, when in full operation, Rs. 7.8 per ceut on the capital 

expenaea ; (b) increasing net receipts from the hydro-electric scheme, (o) 

annually increasing savings, booause of the introduction of new scales of 
pay over an extensive field of services ; (d) possibilities of further retrenchment aa 
a reaait of investigation of the Committee on Resources and Retrenchment ; (o) 
possibility of saving in interest by utilising the strong credit position of the province 
portion built up by careful husbanding of resources in the past. In addition, 
whi’e provincial finances were necessarily inelastic, the Committee referred to above 
might be able to decide upon fresh resources of incom;. Reference must also 
oe made to the probability, in the remote future, of a contribution from income-tax 
now wholly appropriated by the Central Government. While these definite possibi¬ 
lities of improvement could only be achieved gradually, as the years passed, the 
budget had shown the essential soundness of the finances of the province and the 
Finance Minister emphasised in this connection the broad facts during the year 
1937-38 of Rs. 25 lakhs on the one side and increased expenditure on benellcient 
departments of Rs. 20 lakhs on the other and to this increased expenditure had to be 
added Rs. 3 or 4 Jakhs more because of the ciroumstaucos connected directly with the 
present reforms. The Ministry had laid special emphasis on economy but this was 
to be practised consistently with increasing provision for nation-building activities 
and it was recognised that the efficiency and integrity of services must be borne in 
mind. Mr. Mauoharlal referred to a courageous but sound finance as the proper policy 
for the Government. Now that the provinoe was going to be the complete master in its 
own hoase, both with allocated sources of revenue and powers of future borrowing, 
the Ministry had stressed its solicitude to study, and is far as possible, to carry out 
the Jeast wish of the Punjab Popular Assembly. The Government was, he said, 
alive to the idea of progress in the country. The Minister referred to the saying of 
the great political philosopher, Montesque, how in a republic, as liberty advanced, 
the citizen was ready to pay more heavily in taxes because ho believed that he was 
paying himself of his free will. While it was trusted that that would be the atti¬ 
tude of the Assembly, should the unofficial committee recommend fresh sources of 
inoome the Minister ended by saying “that strict economy is to be the watchword 
in all our departments. We regard public money to be a trust to be administered 
with the utmost care but are fully determined withiu the funds the House allows ut 
to build up the highest measure of beneficent servioe for the provinoe, for therein 
we believe lies not only the prosperity of the provinoe but also the welfare and 
happiness of its people,” 

State Prisonees in Punjab Jails 

21 it JUNEAt question time to-day Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan Premier informed 
Mr. Hari Singh that there were at present seven personsdetainedffib 
j? lls - ^ate Pnsoaers »y orders tssued by the Go^nSSfb boonoil unter 

io?o Qa T 111 °l i 81 to c,n 6 iS Of T T,oted b J the Martial Law tribunals in 
1019, 13 weie 3till m 000 Du omen t. 0 these six were in the Andamans servlnj 

their sentences of transportation tor life and the remainder in the Pumab iails. ' 
8 ir , ln . orm , e ^ ^ artar Singh that the number of prison¬ 
ers li the Pi.o)»t> *•» *9 Many of those wwo wider- 

going life sent.-noes and it WMi uot poastbie to mention the -late when tbev were 
likely to be released. toners were kept in colls at night and wero 

not allowed to mi a with other prisoners in day time. The Government had uo inten¬ 
tion of making a few" 1tlcal »od terrorist prisoners. The number 
of persons at present interned in their villages under section 3 of the Punjab Orunl • 

31 
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release of political prisoners. lssued that the Martial Law prisoners 

be released without jeopardizing public traDquilntj. 

Action Taren against Newspapers 

Interesting figures were given by 

the action taken by the Government t lyjt During 1934 securities 

VII and IX of the Press Emergency Powers Act «* '“f or the province; 

were demanded totalling several thousands from 59“®™P a P% 0re demaD ded from 135 
m 1D35 from 76 newspapers, while in 1 !»» securities « 19a0 the 8 ec uritie 8 

newspapers. Most of these were vernacular •' P‘1 ' j ^ 0en forfeited. In two 

deposited by eight newspapers and pr r' i ng c ourt One of them was rejeoted and 
cases an appeal was preferred to the He aotloo* against these presses was 

Communal Riots—Premier’s Statement 

-tbs & 

any o. t»«ar I . c><i«.-.t ■ r. tins ocr.»s,o q W communal tension 

Acotii*- ate Incident qnUaunoonnMmd wmtM went cor ^ 

occuired at Amritsar, n«W«|yi d* haonenad^to^be Muslin), two of whom died in 
and ran over three children who all nappenoa r ,_ ier regretted that this mci- 

the hospital and one is undergoing 4 '® • 1 wa8 jj^jf f 0 be misunderstood 

dent should have happened at this m t as expressed * profuse thank-i to the 
and might further inflame l*-el.ng», B.r 6 Lauciar expresses er ated with the 

leaders of both communities ■>!b j ■ DO J tion w ;th regard to investigation, the 

authorities in easingthe sUuahon^ Tb P ^ reKistere d under various sections of 
Prtntar said, was that dS 22 ai rest* had boen made and two 

the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Updes, £& Amritaar waa &4 tbe number 

rrtWf the discharged 6. Two pemM had 

snggBSted the^advlsabili ty of ^^SJr£ 

House consisting of members of all '‘ and i( unfortunately any untoward 

the oommunal situation al over tne p committee might prooeed to the 

incidents happened one or more members of ““ft,* hand information of the 

«pot and help to *■*>•« •*>«»* 1 uSoJumata experience at present in some cases 
causes of the incidents. , d anxiety,*^ to Bhow their solicitude to their 

wbb that, some members in ueir zeal ana ““ x t ® e *’ geene and a(ter see i n g or hearing 

SjffitTwtion o*f the ' occurrence issued statements to the press * h, «M ract £°® 

“ i »« in the "interest of any community and should be HoSselnany«Uoa?« 

* 3 that he would have tbe sympathy and support of the House in any ac *- 

d advisable to take to stop a repetition of the unfortunate incidents of the » 

" a l Jlf . P „ TrH d at Amritsar. He made a personal appeal to individual members < 
to rush to the press with an incomplete statement of facts or information witho 

OqpicAanS Bkargava? ‘ on behalf of the oppositioo, welcomed the J^®““® r ,.® 
ktatement and assured him that the Government would have their ful.est suppor 
the measures tauten to put a stop to communal riots in the province, 4 
Genibal Discussion or Bud&it 

aflad JUNE General discussion on the Budget commenced to-day- * 

aoaw ieiers participated In the debate including three out of four women 
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members.. There was severe criticism of the budget from the Opposition benches, who 
characterised it as a creature of the bureaucracy inherited by the so-called popular 
Ministry. On the other hand, Unionist members claimed that under the very limited 
scope of the Constitution with the major portion of revenue reserved and noii-votable 
Mr. Manoharlal’s was an admirable budget, better than even the Congress Ministry 
oGalij have produced. Mr. Ghaznafarali remarked that tho Congress Ministry, if in 
office, would have perhaps created some spectacular political statements to oatoh the 
public eye. 

The House gave a sympathetic hearing to speeohes by three women members. 
Begum Shaw Nawaz said that women, representing one half of India’s population, 
received very little facilities for education, the expenditure being only 12 to 14 per 
cent. The provision for sickness, child-mortality and maternity were quite inadequate. 
She urged that the Government should do all in their power to mitigate sufferings 
m a humane and generous manner. The Hougo then adjourned. 


24th. JUNE The Assembly concluded general disoussion on the Budget. Several 
front benchers participated in the discussion to-day. 

Mr. if. Abdul Fiaye , Education Minister, in a forceful speeoh/declared that the 
Government intended to nationalise the system of education in the Punjab. He dis¬ 
couraged denominational institutions giving conjmunai or religious instruction, which 
proved very harmful to the Province. 

Dewan Chamanlal welcomed the laudable sentiments expressed by the Education 
Minister and wondered if within the meagre funds provided, he would be able *o 
pnt them into practice. 

Speakers saw no large scale planning in the Budget to make the Provmoe civilissa 
or prosperous. 

Sir Sudersinqh Majithia, Revenue Minister, oxplained the various soheme of 
irrigation that have been under serious consideration. The Haveli Project has been 
sanctioned, the Thai Project was now under consideration and as an alternative to 
the Bhakra Dam scheme, the Government was investigating possibility of sinking 
tube-wells. 

Dr. Qopickand Bhargava , Leader of the Opposition, severely criticised tho Gov¬ 
ernment for giving the cold shoulder to members of the Opposition on several 
ooc* lions. He referred in particular to the practice of the Governor presiding over 
Cabinet and drew attention to the report that tho Governor had appointed an officer 
against the wishes of the Minister. , ^ A . . , .. 

Sir Sikandar Eayat Khan , vigorously defending the Government, refuted the 
serious allegations made against him and the Government. After quoting ins. macs 
of the kind of co-operation given by the Congress Opposition, the Premier declared : 
tt We are prepared to help the Congress and seek their help but the Government will 
tot allow them to interfere in the executive side of the Government’. Referring to 
Cabinet proceedings. Bir Sikandar said that he was surprised that the Leader of the 
Opposition who professed to know parliamentary practice referred to Cabinet meet¬ 
ings which were secret. As for the Governor s interference, the Premiei said. I 
see no objection in the Governor presiding over Cabinet meetings. He has bean 
extremely helpful to the Government not only in advising us in several matters m 
which he has got more experience than many of us but there has not been a. single 
occasion where the Governor has interfered in the administration. I think this will 
dispel any misapprehension. I can assure the House again that if the Governor 
Interferes with our work in any way, we will resign. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Afanoharlal, Finance Minister, winding up tho debate, said that ohanges in 
currency and tariff policy could not effect lasting prosperity. What was moeHra 
oortant for industrial advance was determination on tne part of those wh » subscribed 
to capital to see that the management of companies was in iproper hands. A good 
system of government and good finances were interchangeable and he was satisfied 
that the present Government was insisting on strict treasury control. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Voting on Btjdoe t Demands 

28th. JUNE The Assembly discussed to-day out motions ou demands for granti 

The debate was confined to the laud revenue on which several outs wore moved, 
all oi which were either withdrawn or rejected. 

The opposition members raised points of order with regard to prooeduvo to be 
adopted with regard to the order in which the demands should oe taken up and it 
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thov°wis“td to a di6ous? PP ° Biti0n Party had th0 privilege to 6eIeot Particular demand. 

'Before th© House adjourned, the Premier annonnoed that the Government had 
conceded .he request and accordingly Mr. Ooptchand Bkargava , Leader of the Oppoai- 
non ; had selected the demands under General Administration’, Police. Education and 
Agriculture for disoussion, urging that eight days be allotted for the purpose. 

29th. JUNE i—The dull proceedings of the Assembly were enlivened by another 
soene which culminated in the walk-out of the Opposition oonsisting of the Congress 
Hindu Sabhites and Ahrars. 61 

While discussions on cut motions were proceeding, the leader of the Opposition, 
Dr. Oopichand Bkargava started making a statement concerning the powers of mar¬ 
shall of the House, since to-day the marshal was-sitting next to the Speaker. He was 
a police offioer named Mr. 8. gadiq. 

Th q Speaker said that the subjeot could not be introduoed when another subjeot 
was under consideration. 

Thwan Ckamanlal, raising a bulky volume in his hand, informed the Speaker that 
nnder parliamentary practice a stranger oould not sit in the Hous« (referring to the 
marshal). 

The Speaker thereupon asked Mr. S. Sadiq to sit in the adjacent Viceregal 
gallery. A few minutes later, however, the Speaker said that he had considered his 
deoision and allowed him to sit on the marshal’s chair by his side. 

Diuan Ckamanlal again rose to say something but fhe Speaker said before Diwan 
Chamamal had an opportunity to speak ‘for the present I have allowed him to como 
back. Tne point is that I have yet to decide finally what should be done. He being 
my marshal has a right to sit in the House’. 

Diwan Chamunlal : ‘I regret. 

Fe was not allowed to finish the sentence by the Speaker who - r said ‘I am not 
going to consider the comments on my aotion’. 

Uiican Ckamanlal ; I want to make a statement. (Cries of ‘order’ from the 
Ministerial benohes ) 

Diwan Ckamanlal said loudly ‘ordinary oourtesy’.(renewed and angry cries of 

‘order’ ‘order from Ministerial benohes). 

The Speaker : ‘I have given my ruling’. 

Diwan Ckamanlal : ‘On behalf of the Opposition I want to make a statement’. 

The Speaker : ‘If the bon. member stands I will have to ask him to leave the House’. 

Diwan Ckamanlal : will withdraw. We will all withdraw’. 

The Speaker : ‘Verv good’. 

Thereupon the majority of the Opposition members withdrew from the house. 

pHEMIEB’s EXPLANATION 

When the Assembly reassembled after lunch with empty Opposition benohes, the 
Prom'er, Sir oikandar Hayat Khan, made a statement in regard to the unfortunate 
incident in tho morning whioh resulted in the walk-out of the Opposition members, 
lie said : Unfortunately I was not present in the House when the incident happened. 
Wi»h your permission I wish to make the position clear as to how this appoint¬ 
ment of the marshal of *he Assembly was made. You will remember, Sir, some 
days ego you spoke to the Governor asking him that he might be pleased to appoint 
a marshal on the analogy of the Central Assembly, You subsequently asked the 
head of the Government to make such an appointment. On that ocoasion I had to 
inform you it was not possible to make a permanent appointment immediately but 
would be prepared to appoint a temporary marshal penning the formal sanction of 
tho Governor. I ho gentleman who sits next to you as marshal has ueen appointed 
in accordance with that decision,’ ‘I regret’, continued the Premier, ‘that the Op¬ 
position members should have thought fit to stage a walk-out. It may be there 
might be other r ■ ivms. It is not for me to impute motives and take an uncharitable 
viii’v of things, rut I wish they had not taken the action which they had. I trust 
in view of my explanation they will now see their wav to'crme back. In oonolusion, 

I may point ou, that the precedent of the Central Assembly is that the appointment 
of marshal was mad^ vT f he Governor-General on the recommendation of the 
Bpeat'er nnd here mo you took the initiative. » 

Opposition Leader*: Statement 

a w"«Jk otSa aktement was issued by a members of the Assembly who had staged 
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‘Without any previous warning or intimation this morning, wo fonnd a gentle¬ 
man in mnfti seated to the left of the Speaker. On enquiry by us as to who thi« 
gentleman was. the Speaker stated that he should apologise to the House for not 
having informed the House earlier that the gentleman was the marshal of me 
House and he had been appointed by the Government and that he himself had no 
hand in the appointment. Further, the Speaker stated that the gentleman wai 
appointed as marshal of the House, apparently last night and that his unties were 
comparable to those of the serjeant-at-arms in the H^use of Commons. Thereupon 
the Speaker was informed that it appeared that apart from the speaker not having 
had a hand in this appointment no member or leader of the opposition “'‘d 
consulted. The Speaker said that his duties had not been denned. Hie op f -\ * 
was requested to name the person concerned as a stranger whereupon the speaker 
ordered him to remove himself to the Viceroy’s box which he did. while certain 
Opposition leaders were consulting amoDg themselves in the lobby regnr'iing jms 
appointment of which the incumbent appeared to be a police officer, the bpeaAei 
contradicted his own previous ruling and stated that the police officer concerned 
was like hi6 own assistant and that he would allow him to come back to his origi¬ 
nal seat on the floor of the House and said that he might be taken as marshal, 
sergeant-at-arms or his assistant. On Hr. Gopichand, Diwan Chamanlal and v^ir 
Gokulcband Narang returning to tho chamber they were amazed to find the pohoe 
officer again on the floor of the House. Hi wan Charaanlal raised a point of order 
regarding this matter but the speaker would not aMow him to prooeed^ 
Charaanlal rose to announce that since the police officer leraained on he Qo 
House the Opposition would register its protest by not participating in the prooeed- 
iDgs, but the Speaker in common courtesy instead of allowing Divan Charaanlal to 
make his statement took the most amaziug and unprecedented step of asking tue 
hon. member to withdraw. Nor did the Speaker allow the leader of the Opposition 
to suggest as he wanted to that the Dolice officer should not sit on the thor ot me 
House for the next few minutes til) luncheon interval so that he could discuss tne 
matter with the speaker. The opposition walked out with. Diwan Chamanlal led ny 
the leader of the Opposition. , , . , .» 

We desire to register our protest in no unmistakable terms against the flo*: -g 
of the right and privileges of members and the appointment of a policeman 

ITnOr/l Avni< mnmliaro tit lift ftliTrirmelTT ftftlllH Tlflt’ Jlfit HR thfl UiarhilBl 1)G1HL Stli 
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duties are purely formal such as annonricing the entry of the bpeafre . 5 

messages for the Speaker and carrying messages from the Assembly to the t.-unc 
of State. But the duties of the sergeant-at-arms are statutory and most serious-- 
removal of members and removal and arrest of strangers, such statutory 
provisicD exists in the rules and standing orders of the Punjab Assembly or its 
procedure or under any authority that we are aware of. And yet we aie told that 
the position of the police officer in question will be comparable to that of the 
Rprffpanf-ftf-arms of the House of Commons. 

The manner in which the Opposition had been treated, the varying and oontia- 
dictorv rulings given by the Chair, the tone and manner of the Speaker adopted 
towards the Opposition, the quick change of attitude on the part of the Speaker on 
ocoaeinnB when the Premier had intervened, the reasonable motions ruM out 
arbitrarily—all these issues and others have brought the patience of the Opposition 
to the breaking point. We did not realize that tho Speaker would add to this by 
the attitude adopted by him towards the Opposition and the humble manner in 
which he accepted the orders of tho Government in the appointment of a police 
officer in servioe as marshall and allowed himself to attribute mnst serious powers 
and authority to the said police officer which powers are unwarranted by law. 

action is an insult to every member of the House whoso rights, privileges 
and dignity are menaced in this most glaring and objeetiouable fashion. We had 
no other option but to register our protest most emphatically by withdrawing from 

r ^iiire^Vning this statement we have learnt that the Premier Ins made a state¬ 
ment nn the floor of the H"use definitely stating that not the Government hut the 
Sneaker asked for the appointment of the said policeman. This Again in tlin most 
serious incident 6inoe the Speaker originally denied any hand iu the appointin' nt 
Wo leave the public to judge the manner in which this ksiness h.wl Leen conducted. 
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9 Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan 
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11 Khan Sahib Raja Abdur Raha- 

man Khan 

12 Arbab Abdur Rahaman Khan 

13 Khan Sahib Abdul majid Khan 

14 S. Ajit Singh 
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17 Khan Amir Muhammad Khan 
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30 Khan Azizullah Khan 

21 Captain Nawab Baz Muham- 
mad Khan 

32 Lala Bhanju Ram 

73 Rai Bahadur Lala Chiman Lal 


24 Khan Faizulla Khan Ghazni 

25 M. Faqira Khan 

26 Dr C C. Ghosh 

27 Lala Hukum Chand 

28 Rai Bahadur Lala Ishar Dass 

Sawhnby 

29 Main Jaffar Shah 

30 Sardar Jaggat Singa Narag 

31 Pir Syed Jalal Shah 

32 Lala Jamna Hass 

33 Rai Sahib Lala Kanwar Bhan 
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34 Doctor Khan Sakss 

35 Khan Malik ur Rahaman 

Khan 

36 Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan 

37 Khan Muhammad Afzal Khan 

38 Khan Sahib Muhmmad Attai 

Khan 

39 Sardar Muhammad Aurangzeb 

KhaN 

40 Pir Muhammad Kamran 

41 Nawabzada Muhammad Said 

Khan 

42 Khan Muhammad Samin Jan 

43 Nawab Muhammad Zaffar 

Khan 

44 Lieutenant M. Muhammad 

Zaman Kiian 

45 Khan Nasrullah Khan 

46 Rai Sahib Parma Nand 

47 M. Pir Bakhsh Khan 

48 Rai Bahadur Lala Rochi Ram 

Khattar 

49 Khan Zarin Khan 

50 MianZiauddin 


Proceedings of the Council 

lit Sewion—Peihawar—14th & 15th April 1937 


Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

The first fiction of the N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly under the new Locu¬ 
tion mot at Peshawar on the 14th April 1937 for the administration of oaths. Khan 
heb A I) lal Maim whom the Governor had appo.nted as Chairman presided. 

The Ministerial Party consisted of 16 members of the Doited Muslim ^Uonahst 
nty, while the Opposition comprised 19 Khadi-ciad Congressmen, led by Ur. Lnan 
ihib. Three Muslim Independents and four members of the Democratic ilitv 
copied the centre block. All the 50 members of the House were preset. 

After the outb-tnking cerc-monv, the speaker ruled that owing to the hmiunons 
ipofled on hie powers, he was unable to admit Dr. Khan 
otion regarding interference of Government offioials in Ministry formation, ne 
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said that his appointment took effect at the time of occupation of the chair. Until 
then lie was. not possessed of any powers. According to the Assembly Rules, 
a written statement on the subject-matter of adjournment motion should be in the 
hands of the Speaker, half an hour before the Meeting of the Assembly. As half an 
hour before the sitting he was not,the speaker, he was, therefore, unable to take 
notice of the adjournment motion. , ■ v , 

The same ruling was applied to Pir Baksh’s (Independent) adjournment motion 
relating to Lord Zetland’s speech. , 

Pir Baksh had tabled the following adjournment motion ‘This Assomb.y adjourns 
its business to discuss a matter of definite urgent public importance, namely the 
reoent statement of Lord Zetland regarding Provincial Autonomy and Responsible 
Government established under the India Act. 

Pir Baksh and Mr. Abdul Rab Nishtar rose on a point of order but the Speaker 
stuck to his decision, adjourning the House till the next day. 

Earlier, the Speaker read the Government message regarding his appointment as 
Speaker. Congress members and Muslim Independents remained sitting aa ihe 
Governor’s message was read. 

The Governor’s Address 

nth APRIL ‘-“H. E Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the Frontier Province 
addressed the Assembly to-day. Congress members and two Independent Muslim 

me After congratffinif the members on their success in the reoent elections and 
recording hfs appreciation of the way in which the candidatesi for various consi- 
tuencies g assisted the authorities in carrying out polling peacefully and successfully, 
His Excellenoy said 

«.Ever since-the inception, 10 years ago, of the gigantic task of revising the India 
Aot I have watched with constant interest the stages by which the Iiontiei Pro¬ 
vince has been brought within the atabit of the new Constitution. It is not neces¬ 
sary to recall the reasons why until five years ago the Province was excluded from 
the Reforms of 1919. More important is the fact that sinoe 19 >2, it tood constitu¬ 
tionally on a level with other provinces of India. The result, however, has been our 
exoerieuoe of constitutional forms and the methods have been shorter here than in 
most provinces. The people of this province and their representatives start m this 
resuect at a disadvantage. It makes it the more important that they should strive to 
show tha they are capable of working the new constitution in a way which will 
brine credit to the North-West Frontier. As we aro now bidding farewell to the 
nMer order of things, it is fitting that 1 should here pay a tribute to those on whose 
shoulders rested the Administrative and legislative responsibilitiesi of the lust five years 
for thfpublic service they rendered and for the traditious of dignity and fairdealmg 
Which ly eaUbjBheiinUliB House. 


^?Of the great changes wrought by the Constitution I propose to say little 
IS °o iM 8 g House appreciate, as clearly as I do, both, (he weight of the 
and the soope of their new opportunities. Never before ip the ] 
rppopsibiU peoples held in their own hands such power as they have to-day 

uf Inuia •) y xhat power is enshrined in the Provincial Le;r!s!atur i and 
J?_*? ire „.i„ K na « that members of this house and those who come after them Till 
themselves 


worthy of the confidence thus placed in them anj 


I earnestly 

endeavour ^?^j^a s j a ture an honoured place among her sister Assemblies in India, 
achieve tor _ t , ro po60 to touch public affairs or any political questions of the day 


•T do 


i ■ Rq 0 | this session is of a formal character and no*legislation has been 
: . _ rA House, I, however, offer congratulations to the wt—known distiu- 

v ^ i/i v b am her .of the House, Hon’ble Malik Khuda Baksh on his election Spetiicr 
giushed mo® ^ a t j am confident that he will carry out his duties with the same 
mia we-.ii ; m partiality which his predeoessor in this high office has shown. 

nnneera at the mom0Ilt: is directed chiefly to the task which immediately 
ns and to the practical working of the new Constitution. The carrying on 
confronts i , npion by niy Cabinet Ministers is, as members a** aware, the first 
a fc>;, noon the Government. The Ministry bus been formed ami assumed 
dutv imp.-*. j n forming my Oounoil of Minisleis, i acted after toll aud trunk 

omce on *p primarily eancorned and m accordance with the Inst'umcnt 

. which directs me to appoint those persona including so far as practi¬ 
cal “ :1 m , l ;;; of the important minority communities who will beBt bo in a positron 
£fe..ita!r tt co»«»nd to owrifawe of the Legislstu ■ This is ray constitutional 
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duty to carry on the Government of this province in collaboration with whatever 
party may, from time to time, be in power. I will adhere to that principle without 
prejudice or favour and trust those who are now or in futuro placed in executive 
authority as ray Council of Ministers will assist me and guide the progress of this 
province in the best interests of the people. 

“No purpose would be served by my disguising the fact that during the last five 
years the Governments of which I was a member had been on some ocoasion3 in 
conflict with certain elements in the province now strongly represented in this House. 
I believe myself that the spirit of antagonism has disappeared from the minds of 
the vast majority of people. It certainly has vanished from mine and it can fiad no 
place in the Constitution. I trust, therefore, that no person or party will doubt my 
readiness to co-operate with them in the Government of this province, if they are 
ready, to oo-operate with me.” 

Analysing conception of Party Government, His Excellency said : “The formation 
of the Cabinet rests upon a conception which is largely not familiar to this Legisla¬ 
ture and to most others in India. Party Government in the sense we now know it 
is somethiug new in the country. For under the late Constitution, with its dual 
system of government and its official representation in the Legislature, the develop¬ 
ment of parties in the full parliamentary sense was hardly possible. Under the now 
conditions, however, parties will have the reality which they did not possess before 
and it is very necessary, therefore, for those who intend to enter this sphere or 
public life to have a clear' idea both of what the party system gives and what 
it demands. It provides the only practical way in democratic institutions of 
arrving out tho policy or programme. It provides individual members 
vith the focus of their energies aud the means of achieving their personal 
aspirations. It assures to its members security in the tenure of their seats which, as 
individuals, they would hardly have tho right to expect. But the party system also 
makes demands. It demands sacrifice, in many cases, of individual desires and ambi¬ 
tions Tt demands the cessation of personal feelings which might destroy the unity 
of the whole body. It demands loyalty to the party and, in particular, to its leader. 
In no other way can the purpose of the party be achieved, whether that party la 
found 'd on a common election programme or by the coalition of separate groups. I 
... t his not with anv particular reference to the existing parties m tne present 
flense but becauso these are principles which apply to every party, either now or 

,nj o 1 Uir E, C p]! enC y said that he felt no doubt of the general desire to make a sucoess 
of the Constitution. “I feel less certain that it is generally realised that only by 
co-oppratiou and cohesion can successful working be attained. 1 would add furthur 
that the common purpose of a party can only be effective if it is expressed not in 
va -m,, formulae but in a concrete programme, whether it be of social or economic 
reform o- improvement in the general system of administration. A further requisite 
of the successful working of executive government is a reasonable degree of stability 
~a continuity of Cabinet. Constant changes will defeat the whole purpose of the 
Constitution, ‘for the inevitable result will be that the administration will virtually be 
nrrad on ty poimauent officials of the Government. That 19 no doabt a feasible 
juts'nod of procedure but it is not a method intended by the Constitution nor is it a 
, ith I which either I or members of this House would desire. I would, therefore, 

. the importance of securing so far as possible a reasonable continuity.of the 
«x»-u<ive I do not mean on serious issues any partv should surrender its principle, 
cvnjr time to time there will inevitably and properly be fundamental disagreements 
f , hH a( ivaw -^e is to be seized, let it be on an issue of real importance. Lot 
j, ( tjjemsolves unessential, be used as an oocasiou for gaining a transi- 
>r foi causing unnecessary ombarassment to a group or individual, 
to when important matter;, affecting the welfare of the province are 
will rightly forfeit the support or any sympathy of the people they 

^Concluding the Governor said, u It remains for me only to wish you well, gen tie- 
m l iii the labours you have undertaken. In the first few years of its life, this 
AsseiJib'v will bear a particularly heavy responsibility. For, it will have in its handi 
tb-j moulding of traditions aud the sottiug of standards which may Influence iW 
*Jjul© future. I pray that with God’s guidauoe, you may prosper iu your work. 

Tue Bpeaksr, Malik Khudu 8uk$H T then prorogued ihe Assembly, 


tut 

M.t matters, 
tnry triumph or for 
The* l WJiO do 
in 



A Brief Analysis of the Election Results 

Issued by the Political & Economic Information Department 

of the 

All India Congress Committee 

The Political and Economio Information Department of the A.T.C,C. 
intended to bring out a detailed aualysis of the election results some¬ 
time before the meeting of the All India Convention. Pull particulars 
of the results were therefore called for from the Provincial Congress 
Committees immediately after the elections, but very fow Provinces res¬ 
ponded and even those who did so, supplied unsatisfactory information. 
The original scheme bad therefore to be postponed till more compre¬ 
hensive data was available, but it was considered desirable that some¬ 
thing in the nature of a general picture of the success of the Congress 
in the elections and its present position in the legislatures of difterent 
Provinces should be placed before the members of the Convention. 
With this object in view the following analysis has been attempted. It 
is based mainly on figures collected from daily newspapers, which do 
not always give complete particulars, and is therefore not very detailed 
and might in some cases show a small margin of error. But, good 
care has been taken to make the figures and percentages given below 
as accurate as possible and they may be safely taken to present a true 
picture of the situation. 

Position of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assemblies 

The Congress has been able to secure an absolute majority in the 
Legislative Assemblies of 5 provinces, namely, Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bihar & Orissa. The Congress is 
the biggest single party in 4 provinces, namely, Bombay, Bengal, Assam 
and North YVoatern Frontier Province. In the Assemblies of Sind and 
Punjab the Congress is in a comparatively smaller minority. 

The following table shows the number of seats won by the Con- 
•ress in different Provincial Assemblies and the percentage of votes 
secured by the Congress. 


Province 

Total No. of 
seats in the 
Legislative 
Assembly 

Seats won 
by the 
Congress 

Percentage 
of total 
seats won 
by the 
Congress 

Approximate 
percentago of 
the total vote* 
(cast) seem ed 
by ihe 
Congress 

Madras 

215 

159 

74 

U5 

Bihar 

152 

98 

05 

76 

Bengal 

21(m) 

250 

54 

22 

26 
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C. P. 

112 

70 

62.5 

61 

Bombay 

175 

86 

49 

56 

U, P. 

228 

134 

59 

65 

Punjab 

175 

18 

10 5 

13 

N. W. F. P. 

50 

19 

38 

*“"* 

Sind 

60 

7 

11.5 

12 

A ssam 

108 

33 

31 


Orissa 

60 

36 

60 

■ ~ 

Muslim Seats 





The total uumbcr of Muslim seats in the Legislative Assemblies of 
the 11 provinces is 482. Out of this number the Congress contested 
only 58 and won 26, that is 45 per cent of the seats contested. 

Labour Seat6 

The total number of Labour seats in the 11 Provinces is 38. Of 
these the Congress contested 20 and won 18, that is, 90 percent oE 
the seats contested. 

Landholders’ Seats 

The total number of seats reserved for Land-holders in the Assem¬ 
blies of the 11 Provincss is 37. Out of this number the Congress 
contested 8 and won 4. 

Commerce and Industry 

The total number of seats reserved for Commerce and Industries 
in the Assemblies of the 11 Provinces is 56. Of these the Congress 
contested 8 and won only 3. 

OVERWHELMING VICTORIES OF THE CONGRESS 

It is noteworthy that in all the Provinces Congress candidates have 
defeated their rivals by very big majorities. This can be seen fro 
the following figures : 

United Provinces 

Number of Congress 
Candidates 
1 
1 

1 

L 
1 
1 

2 
2 

.1 


6 

b 

3 


Won 

bv a majority 
‘of 

Over 

40000 votes 

99 

32000 

» 

» 

30000 

M 

» 

25000 

99 

99 

24000 

99 

99 

23000 

9’ 

99 

220O0 

}> 

99 

20000 

99 

99 

19000 

99 

99 

18000 

99 

99 

17000 

>9 

9' 

16000 

99 

99 

15000 

•1 

99 

14000 

99* 

9} 

13000 

99 


ISSUED BY THE A. 

No. of Congress 
Candidates 

7 
6 
9 
2 

8 

14 

5 

5 

7 

3 

7 

1 

Madras 

No. of Congress 
Candidates 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

-• 

1 

6 

a 

a 

4 
<5 

3 
fi 

5 

6 
9 

10 

8 

7 

4 

5 

10 

Bihar 

No. of Congress 
Candidate* 

1 

1 



Won by a majority of 

over 

12000 

votes 

yy 

11000 

yy 

)y 

10000 

yy 

V 

9000 

yy 

V 

8000 

yy 

* V 

7000 

yy 

yy 

6000 

yy 

V 

0000 

yy 

yt 

4000 

y> 

yy 

3000 

yy 

yt * 

2000 

» 

yy 

1000 

;* 

Won by 

the majority oi 

Over 54000 votes 

yt 

35000 

yy 

yy 

5-4000 


yy 

32000 

»» 

ty 

29000 



28000 

yy 


25000 

yy 

») 

24000 

» 

» 

23000 

y> 

yy 

20000 

yy 

y> 

18000 

yy 

» 

17000 

yy 

yy 

16000 

yy 

yy 

15000 

yy 

yy 

14000 

yy 

yy 

13000 

yy 

yy 

12000 

yy 

yy 

11000 

yy 

)) 

10000 

»> 

yy 

9000 

yy 

yy 

8000 

yy 

» 

7000 

yt 

yy 

6000 

yy 

yy 

5000 

yy 

fy 

4000 

ft 

yy 

3000 
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ANALYSIS OF ELECTION RESULTS 


No. of Congress 
Candidates 


Won by a 


majority of 


3 

over 

20000 votes 

2 

» 

190C0 

99 

l 


17000 

yy 

2 

>> 

15000 


1 


14000 

>> 

2 


13000 

ij 

5 

>7 

12000 

» 

6 

n 

11000 

yy 

4 

j>» 

10000 

yy 

7 


8000 

yj 

2 


7000 

yy 

4 

yy 

6000 

iy 

4 

>> 

5000 

yy 

4 


4000 

yy 

3 

J; 

3000 

yy 

8 


2000 

yy 

10 

»> 

1000 

yy 

No. of Congress 

Central Province* 

Won by a majority 

Candidates 

1 

over 26000 votes 

1 


21000 

yy 

2 


19000 

yy 

2 

»> 
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1 

>» 

16000 

yy 

l 
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No. of Congress 
Candidates 


Bombay 

Won by a majority of 


over 32000 votes 

>9 
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yy 

yy 

23000 

yy 

yy 

19000 

yy 

yy 

1.7000 

yy 





Congress 
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No. of Congress 
Candidates 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 


Bengal . . 

Won by a majority of 


over 64000 votes 
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15000 votes 
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No. of Congress Won by a majority of 

Candidates 


4 
1 
6 
3 

5 


over 
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V 
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Position of the Congress Party in the Legislative Councils 


The following table shows the number of seats contested and won 
by the Congress in the Legislative Councils of different provinces : 


Province 

Total No. of seats 

Seats contested 

Seats won by 


iD the Legislative 

by the 

the 


Council 

Congress 

Congress 

Madras 

46 

33 

26 

Bibar 

26 

12 

8 

Bombay 

26 

15 

13 

IT. P. 

52 

19 

8 

Bengal 

57 

12 

9 

Assam 

23 

1 



229 

92 

64 


As shown above, of a total of 229 seats in the Legislative Councils 
of 6 Provinces, only 92 were contested by the Congress and 64 were 
won. that is, the Congress secured 28 per cent of the total seats and 
60 per cent fcf the seats contested by it. 


PROVINCIAL RESULTS 
Madras Legislative Assembly 

Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress . 


Total No. of seats in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly of 
Madras 


General (Urban and Rural) 116 

Scheduled Caste 30 

Moharnodan (Urban and Rural) 28 
Women's Constituency 8 

Indian Christian 8 

Anglo Indian 2 

European 3 

backward Tribes 1 

Commerce and Industry # 

Landholders’ Constituency 6 

Labour 6 

University i 


Scats 

Unopposed 

Seats 

contested 

Congress 

won by 

by the 

Returns 

the 

Cougess 


Congress 

114 


111 

26 


26 

9 


4 

7 


7 

7 


3 

1 


1 

4 


— 

4 


— 

6 


b 

1 


* 1 
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The Congress secured approximately 65 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 74 per cent of the total seats in the Madras 
Assembly. 

As seen from the above table the Cougress contested 173 out of 215 
and won 159. 

In the general constituencies it contested 111 seats out of 115 and 
won 111. 

In the Scheduled Caste constituencies the Congress captured 2G 
seata out of 30. 

The Congress contested 9 out of a total of 28 Mohamedan seats 
and won 4. 

The Congress secured 7 out of 8 seats in the Women's constitu¬ 
encies. 

3 out of the 8 seats reserved for Indian Christians were secured by 
the Congress. 

The Congress was able to win the one seat reserved for the Back¬ 
ward Tribes. 

The Congress contested 4 out of the 6 seats reserved for land¬ 
holders but lost all of them. 

The Congress captured all the labour seats and the 1 University 6eat. 

The position of parties in the Madras Legislative Assembly is as follows: 


Congress 159 

Justice Party 17 

Independents 15 

People's Party 1 

Muslim League H 

Muslim Progressive P. I 

European Commerce 
Europeans General 

Madras Planters 1 

Nattu Kottai Nagaratharo 

Association 1 

Anglo Indians 2 

Southern India Chamber of 

Commerce 1 


Total Strength 


215 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 

No. of seats in Seats contested by Seats won by 

the Council Congress the Congress 

General 35 33 20 

Mohamedan 7 — — 

European 1 — 

Indian Christian 3 


33 - 


46 


26 




ANALYst8 OF ELECTION RESULTS 


The Congress secured approximately 58 per cent of the 
total votes cast and 56.5 per cent of the total seats in Madras 
Assembly. 

The Congress contested 33 seats out of 35 allotted for the General 
constituencies and won all. 

The Governor is entitled to fill not less than 8 and not more than 
10 seats in Council. 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by 


Total No. of seats 


Seats contested 

Unopposed 

in the Legislative 
Assembly of Bihar 


by the Congress 

Congress 

Returns 

General Urban 

5 

5 

— 

General Rural 

73 

72 

2 

Scheduled Caste 15 
Mohamedan (Urban 

15 

9 

and Rural) 

39 

7 

1 

Women 

4 

3 

1 

Anglo Indian 

1 

— 

— 

Europeans 

2 

— 

— 

Indian Christians 
Commerce and 

1 


■ 

Industry 

4 

— 

— 

Landholders 

4 

1 

— 

Labour 

3 

3 

1 

Univorsity 

1 

1 

— 

152 

107 

14 


the Congress. 

Seats won 
by the 
Congress 
5 
68 
14 

5 

3 


1 

2 


98 


The Congress secured approximately 75 per cent of the 
total votes cast and 65 per cent of the total seats in Bihar 
Assembly. 


As seen from tho above table the Congress contested 107 out of 
151 scats and won 98 or 93 per cent of the total seats contested. In 
the General Urban constituencies the Congress captured all the 5 seats 
while in tho General Rural constituencies the Congress was able to 
secure 68 out of total of 73 seats. 

]□ the Scheduled Caste constituencies also the Congress achieved 
remarkable successes by capturing 14 out of 15 seats, 9 being un¬ 
opposed. 

Th- Congress contested 7 out of a total of 38 Muslim seats and woa 5. 
rhe Congress secured 3 out of 4 seats reserved for Women. 

JsiSi&SXr*** “ * ut “" r »' 3 ' “*> 1 

follows P0Biti ° n ° f PMtieB,n the Legislative Assembly is as 


Congress 

Muslim Independents 
Muslim United 


98 

15 

6 
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Europeans 
Constitutionals 
Anglo Indians 
Indian Christians 
Loyalists 
Ahrars 
No Party 


<3L 
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2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

24 

152 


Total Strenglh 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress . 


Total No. of seats in the Legis 
lative Council of 
Bihar 

General 
Mohamedans 
European 

Seats to be filled by 
Assembly 


9 

4 

1 


Seats 
contested by 
the Congress 
6 


Unopposed 

Congress 

Returns 


12 


Seats 
won by the 
Congress 


8 


8 

contested 


•oil! 


26 C 

From the above table it will be seen that the Congress 
6 out of the 9 general seats but lost all. It contested no seat 
the Mohamedan constituencies. 

I he Congress having an absolute majority in the Legislative Assembly 
was able to secure 8 out of the 12 seats to be filled by the Assembly 
iue Governor will fill 3 to 4 seats in the Council by nomination. 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats 
in the Legislative 
Assembly of Bombay 
General Constituencies 
(Urban and Rural) 
Mohamedan 
Marhattns 
Scheduled Caste 
Backward Tribes 
Indian Christians 
Anglo Indian 
Europeans 

Commerce A Industry 
Labour 
Landholders 
Women General 
Women Mohamedan 
University 


Seats Contested 
by the 
Congress 


Unopposed 

Congress 

Returns 


92 

29 

7 

15 

1 

3 

2 

3 

7 

7 

2 


84 

2 

6 

8 

1 


Seats won 
by the 
Congress 

69 

4 

4 


o 


175 


110 


80 
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ANALYSIS OE ELECTION RESULTS 


The Congress secured about 56 per cent of the total votes 
cast, and won 49 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

The above table 9hows that the Congress contested 84 out of 92 
seats in the general constituencies and won 69. 

The Congress contested only two seats in the Muslim constituencies 
and lost both. Of the Scheduled Caste constituencies the Congress 
contested 8 out of 15 seats and won 4, while for the Maratha seats the 
Congress put up 6 candidates of whom 4 were successful. The 
Congress did not contest the Backward Tribe seat. 

One Indian Christian seat was contested by the Congress but lost. 

Out of the 7 seats reserved for Commerce and Industry the Congress 
secured one. Of the seven Labour seats two were won by the Congress. 

The Congress succeeded in winning all the 5 general seats for 
Women while the one seat reserved for Mohamedan Woman was not 
contested. The one seat reserved for the University was also secured 


by the Congress. Position of the parties in the Bombay Legislative 
A-sembly is as follows : 

Congress 86 

Muslim Lengue 20 

Independent Muslims 10 

Democratic Swaraj Party 5 

Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 

Indian Christians 7 

Independents (including Ambed- 
kar’s Party and non-Brahmin 41 
Labour 5 

Nationalist 1 


Total Strength 175 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by 

Total No. of seats Seats contested Unopposed 
in the Legislative by the Congress Congress 

Council of Bombay Returns 

General Urban 4 2 — 

General Rural 16 13 — 

S ohamrdan 5 — — 

jjropern 1 — — 


the Congress. 

Seats won 
by the 
Congress 
o 

ii 


26 15 13 

The Congress secured 38 per cent of the total votes cast 
and captured 50 per cent of the total seats in the House. 

from the above analysis it w j|j b e seen that out of 20 seats lfi 
scuts were contested by the Congress in the General Constituencies 
and Id were won. .No seat was contested in Mohamedan arid Euro¬ 
pean constituencies. 
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Party position in the Bombay Legislative Council is as follows : 


Congress 13 

Independent 1 

Democratic Swaraj Party 2. 

Muslim League 2 

Liberal 1 

European 1 


Total 26 


Three or four members have to be nominated by the Governor. 
Then the total strength of the House will be of 29 or 30 seats. 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in 

Seat9-contested 

Unopposed 

Scats won 

the Legislative Assem 
bly of the U. P. 

General Urban 


by the 
Congress 

Congress 

Returns 

by the 
Congress 

(Women included) 
General Rural 

14 

14 

1 

14 

(Women included) 
Scheduled Castes 

110 

109 

2 

100 

(Urban) 

Scheduled Castes 

4 

4 

— 

4 

(Rural) 

16 

13 

2 

12 

Muslim Urban 

13 

2 

— 

— 

Muslim Rural 

53 

7 

— 

— 

Labour 

3 

3 

— 

3 

Landholders 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Christians 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Anglo Indians 

1 

— 

—— 

— 

Europeans 

2 

““ 



European Commerce 

2 


' —- 

— 

Indian Commerce 

1 

*—*■ 

—— 

— 1 

University 

1 

228 

1 

153 

5 

1 

134 


The Congress secured approximately 65 per cent of the 
total number of votes cast and won 59 per cent of the total 
seats in the Assembly. 

From the above table it will be seen that the Conggoes won all 
the 14 seats in the General Urban Constituencies while in the General 
Rural Constituencies, it contested 109 out of 1.10 seats and succeeded 
in capturing 100 seats. In the Scheduled Caste Constituencies the 
Congress contested 17 out of 20 seats and captured 16 seats. 

In the Muslim constituencies the Congress contested 9 out of 66 
seats and lost all- In the Special Labour constituencies the Congress 
secured all the 3 seats. The Congress did not put up any candidates 



from the Special constitutencies of Landholders, Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indian and Commerce. Ifc contested and won the University seat 
Congress captured all the four seats reserved for Women. 

The position of different parties in the U. P. Legislative Assembly 
is as follows : 


1. Congress 134 

2. Muslim League 27 

3. National Agricul¬ 
turist Party 16 

4. Independent Muslims 30 

5. Independent Hindus 10 

6. Rest 11 


Total strength— 228 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and Won':by the Congress 


|Total No. of seats 
in the Legislative 
Council 
General 34 

Mahomedan 17 
European 1 


Seats contested 
by the 
Congress 

19 


Seats won by 
the 

Congress 

8 


52 


19 


8 


The Congress contested 19 out of 34 seats in the General constitu¬ 
encies and captured 8 seats. The Congress contested no seat either 
from the Mohamedan or European constituencies. 

Position of the Parties in the U. P. Legislative Cruncil is as follows 


Congress ° 

Independents 

(Muslims and Hindus) 39 

NationalisUAgriculturist Party 4 

European 1 


Total strength— 52 


The Governor will nominate 6 to 8 members. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Tabic showing No. of seats contested and won by the’CongreM 


Total No. of s^ats 
in the Legislative 
Assembly of Bengal 
General 48 


Scheduled 

30 

Caste 


Mohommedi&n 

117 

Anglo Indian 

3 

European 

11 


8oats contested 
by the Congress 


48 

17 


Unopposed 

Congress 

Returns 


Seats won 
by the 
Congress 
43 
0 
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Indian Christian 2 


Commerce 

Landholders 

Labour 

University 

Women 


19 

5 

8 

2 

5 

250 


70 


54 


The Congress secured roughly 25 per cent of the totel 
votes cast and 22 per cent of the total seats in the Y- ^ 

The above table shows that the Congrefs captured 43 out of 48 
seats in the General constituencies. Of the 30 Scheduhd Cas.e seats 
13 were contested by the Congress and 7 were won, 

BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Seats won by the 
Congress 

3 


Total seats in the 

Bengal Legislative Couucil 

Seats contested 
by the Congress 

General 

10 

6 

Mohamedan 

17 


Europeans 

3 

— 

To be elected by;L. 
Assembly 

27 

— 


57 

6 


9 

The Governor is empowered to fill G to 8 seats by nomination. 

' The above table will show that the Congress was able to secure 
9 seats of a total of 57 seats. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in ll*« 
Leginlative 

Assembly uF the C. P 

General Urban 
General Rural 
Scheduled Caste 
Mohamedan Urban 
Mohamedau Rural 
Landholder 
labour 
Commerce 
Women 

Backward Tribes 
European 
Anglo Indian 
University 


9 

56 

19 

CJ 

12 

•J 

cr 

2 


Seats contested 
by the 
Congress 

9 

55 

9 

o 

u 

«! 

u 

2 

O 


Seats won 
by tho 
Congress 
9 
49 


l 

i 

3 


112 


85 


70 






ANALYSIS OF ELECTION RESULTS 


The Congress secured approximately 61 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 62.5 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

It will be seen from (be above table that the Congress contested 85 
out of 112 seats and won 70. In the General tJrban constituencies the 
Congress contested and won all the 9 seats, and in the General Rural 
constituencies the Congress succeeded in capturing 49 out of 56 seats. 
In the Scheduled Caste Constituencies the Congress contested 9 out of 
19 seats and won 5. Two Mohamedan seats were contested by the 
Congress but both were lost. The Congress won 1 out of the 2 Labour 
seats and 2 out of the 3 Landholders seats. It captured all the three 
seats reserved for Women. 


The position of the parties in the C. P. Legislative Assembly is 
as follows :— 


Congress 

70 

Mohamedans 

14 

Non-Brahmins 

3 

Ambedkarites 

4 

Nationalists 

2 

Others 

19 

Total Strength 

112 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Table showing No. of.seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in 


Seats won by the 

Total seats 

the Legislative 


Congress 

contested 

Assembly of Punjab 
General 

42 

10 


Sikh 

31 

4 


Muslim 

84 

2 


Anglo Indian 

1 

— 


European 

1 

_ 


Indian Christian 

2 

_ 


Commerce 

1 

_ 


Landholders 

5 

_ 


University 

1 

_ 


Labour 

3 



Women 

4 

2 



175 18 29 

] lie Congress secured 13 per cent of • total votes cast and cap¬ 
tured 10.5 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

N. W. F. PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 

'iutal No. of seats in the Seats contested Seats won by 

Legislative Assembly of by the the Congress 

theN. W. F. Provinces Congress 

Muslim 86 29 


86 


15 


<SL 
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3 

9 8 4 

Landholders 2 — — 


50 37 19 

The Congress secured 38 p. c of the total seats in the Assembly. 

As seen from the above table the Congress contested 37 cut of a 
total of 50 seats and won 19. In the Muslim constituencies the Con¬ 
gress contested 29 seats and won 15, while in the General constituen¬ 
cies, the Congress contested 8 seats and was able to capture 4 . 

The position of the parties in the North Western Frontier Pro¬ 


vince is as follows : 

Congress 19 

Hindu Sikh Nationalist 7 

Muslim Independent Party 2 

Independent Muslims 21 

Independent Hindus 1 



Sikh 

General 


Total Strength 50 

ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seatsScontested and won by the Congress. 

Total No, of seats in Seats contested Seats won by 

the Assembly by the Congress the Congress 

60 43 36 

The Congress secured 60 per cent of the total scats in the Assembly. 
The position of the Parties in the Legislative Assembly is as follows : 
Congress 36 

United Party 5 

National Party 4 

Independents 11 

Nominated 4 


Total Strength 60 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

For the Assam Legislative Assembly the Congress contested ouly 41 
seats out of 108 and secured 33 seats. Position of parties in tho Assembly 
is as follows . 

Congress 33 

Independent Hindus 10 

Muslim Proja Party j 

United Peoples Party 3 

Assam Valley Muslim 5 

Surma Valley 5 

Europeans ” 9 

Backwards tribes 4 

Labour 4 

Independent Muslim 14 






v 
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ANALYSIS OF ELECTION RESULTS 
Others ^0 
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Totalstreugh 108 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

There are 22 seats in the Assam Legislative Council out of which 
3 to 4 are to be filled by the Governor by nomination. The Co, gu - 
contested only one, which it lost. , v 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Table .howing No. of .eat. contorted and woo by tbe^ Con,™... 

Total No. seats in the Seats contested Unopposed 


Legislative Assembly 
of S>ad 
General Urban 
General Rural 
Muslim Urban 
Muslim Rural 
Women 
Europeans 
Commerce 
Landholder 
Labour 


3 

15 

2 

31 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 


by the 
Congress 
3 
8 


Congress 

Returns 


Seats won 
by the 
Congress 
3 
2 


60 


13 


The Congress secured roughly 12 per cent of the total votes 
cast and 12 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

rpi . + q v»1a shows that the Congress contested 3 seats irom 

o'™* »Tu to cSuonSe, In «.,e Clone,,! B„,.l Cnnstitnen- 
<deB the IcongresB cont,.ted 8 out of 15 Mat. and won only two. 

The Congress did not contest any Muslim seat. 

The Congress secured one of the two seats reserved for Commerce. 

The position of parties in the Assembly is as follows . 

United Party ™ 

Congress 1 

Azad Party 3 

Muslim Party 3 

Hindu Sabha 4 

Independents 17 

Europeans 3 


60 

UNITED PROVINCES 
Bje-Election» in Muslim Rural 

Tntal number of Beats vacant Seats contested Seats won 

6 62, the one 

uncontested, & the other with a majority of about five thousaud 
votes. 





Proceedings of 

The Working Committee 

The All India Congress Committee 

and 

The National Convention 
of 


The Indian National Congress 


Member* of the Working Committee, All India 
Congreta Committee and Provincial Office-bearer* of 

The Indian National Congress 


1937 

President—Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 


Ex-ProldenU not Included in the W. C. 

X. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

3. Bhri C. Vijavoxaf havacharisr 

3. Bhri M. K. bandhi 

4. Shri 8. Brfnivasa lyeDgar 

Working Committee 

X. Manlana Abul Kalam Azad (Ex¬ 
tras\deni ) 

1 Shri Barojini Naidn (Ex-President) 

3. Bhri Vallabhbhai Patel ( Ex-Presi- 
d$*t) 

4 . 8hri Rajendra Prasad (Ex-President) 

5. Shri Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer) 

6. 8h i Bubhas Chandra Bose 

7. Bhri Abdul Ghsffar Khan 

8. Shri Jairamdas Daulatram (Organis¬ 
ing Secretary) 

9. 8hri Bhulabhai J. Desai 

10 Shri Govind Ballabh Pant 
1L Bhri Narendra Dev 

12. Shri Bhankerrao D. Deo 

13. Shri Achyut B. Patwardhan 

14 . Bhri J. B. Kripalani ( General 
Secretary) 

Ail India Congres* Committee 

4 . 

1 Prof. (fckollft) A saw a 
t RuahwiatU Mehta 

3, Bhri ^Ishrilal Gegwal 

4. Shri Shankoilul Choudhary 

Andhra—*6 

1. Sjt. T. Prakasam 

2. 8jt. B 8ambaraurthi (General- 
Secretary) 

H >jt. K. Nag H-.-ararao Pantula Garu 

4. bjt Kunda Vonkatappmh Pantulu 

5. Dr. Ji. Pattabhi Sitaramiah 

8. Syt. Ayyadevara Kaleswara Rao 

Bozwada Gopalareddy 

3. Kit Miaini An. Rpurmah 

9. Shri UKiantlian Karnaladovi 

10. Sjt Aunupiaflada Kameswavaiao 

11 K K* tireidy 

X2 8it. Atraakuri Uovindachan 
13 Sjt Kaliun Chaodramauh 


14. Sjt. Chundi Jagannadham 

15. Dr. K. L. Narasiroharao 

16. Sjt Daoda Narnyannraja 

17. Sjt. Mallipudi Pallanaraju 

18. Bj:. Maganti Bapineedu 
39. Sit. Gogineni Ranganaikulu 

20. Sjt. Vennelkanti Raghavaifth 

21. Sit K. Vamdhachary 

22. Sjt Kala Yenkatarao . 

23. Sjt. Alluri Satyaaarayana 

24. Sit. Ralluri Subbarao 

25. Sit. Gudlavalleti 8ubbarao 
36. Sjt. Karunakaram Subbarao 

Assam—4 

1. Shri Bishnuram Medhi 

3 . Shri Kuladhar Chaliha 

3. Dr. Bari Krishna Das 

4. Shri Liiadhar Baruah 

Bengal — i5 

I. Shri Abala Kant a Gupta 

t 2. Shri Annadaj.rasad chaudhury 

3. Moulvi Ashraffuddin Ahmed Chou- 
dhury 

4. Shri. Krishnabinode Roy 

5. Shri Debendra Nath Ben 

6. Shri Nagendra Nath Ghosh 

7. Bhri Kamala Krishna Ray 

8. Shri Kiran SaDkar Roy 

9. Shri Juananjan Neogi 

10. Shri Purshottam Ray 

II. Shri Purnendukishore Sen Gupta 

13. Dr. PiafulJa Chandra Ghosh 

13. Shri Prafulla Chandra Sen 

14. Shri Baaantlal Mararka 

15. Dr. B. C. Roy 

16. Shri Raj Kumar Bose 

17. Shri Ram Sunder Singh 

18. Shri Bitaram Saxeria 

19. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

30. Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee 

31. Shri Bankim Mukherjee 

32. Shri Bislinupada Bhattacharjee 
23 Shri Raj Kumar Chakrabartty 

24. Shri Sarat Chaudra Boae 

25. Bhri Sarat Chandra Chakrabarty 
26 Mouivi Abdul Malek 

27. Dr. ladra Narayan Sen Gupta 
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Shri Kalipada Mukherjee 
Shri Jnanranjaa Sarkar 
Kumar Devendra Lai Khan 
Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal 
Shri Niharendu Dutta Majumdar 
Shri Panchanan Bose 
Shri Basanta Kumar Mazumdar 
Shri Jatindra Math Biswas 
Dr. Jatindra Mohan Das Gupta 
Shri Rajani Kumar Mitra 
Shri Sudhindra Kumar Paramanik 
Shri Harendra Nath Ghosh 
Shri Suresh Chandra Mazumdar 
Shri Haripada (lhattorjoe 
Shri Hemanta Kumar Bose 
Shri Surendra Mohan Moitra 
Shri Sushil Kumar Banerjee 
Shri Sudhir Kumar Ghosh 

I. Syt. Shri Krishna Singh 

9. „ Anugrah Narayan Smha 

3. Swami Sahajanand Saraswati 

4. Syt. Maharaaya Prasad 

5. „ Sarangdhar Sinha 

6. „ Bodh Narayan Misra 

7. „ Kishori Frasanna Singh 

8. „ Mathura Prasad Singh 

9. „ Ramdayalu Singh 

11. ” Syt. Satyanaravan Singh 

II. Syt. Anirudh Sinha 

12. Syt. Ganga Sharan Sinha 

13. Syt. Awadhesh Prasad Singh 

14. Syt. Thakur Ramnandan Singh 

15. Syt. Javaprakash Narayan 

16. Syt. Lakshmi Nath Misra 

17. Syt. Ramnandan Misra 

18. Syt. Dhaoraj Sharraa 

19. Syt. Vishwatmth Misra 

20. Syt. Ramraksh Upadbyay 
*1. Syt. Ramsharitra Singh 
2S. Syt. Mathura Prasad 

J3. Nenihari Singh 

24. Dr. Saved Mahmood 

25. Syt. Ramnaravana Singh 

26. Binodanaud Jha 

17’ v Rambriksh Benipuri 

28 , Viudheshwari Prasad Varma 

29* fiiri Chandra vati Devi 

30. Syt. Rajendra Prasad Singh 

3l! Shri Rara Swaroop Devi 

32! Syt. Shivasbankar Singh 

33. Syt. Ramnirikshan Singh 

34. Syt. Bipin Bihari Varma 

Bombay—4 _ . 

1 5h;i K. F Nariman 

2 Rvt. Bhula'»hai J. Desai 

3. pirn M R Mvsaui 

4. Shri 8. K. Fatil 

Burma—4 . 

1. Kbri G^nga SmgU % 

I r K Dadaobanii 

3 ” Rameshnath Gowfcum 

4. " N. B. Jasftni 


i Delhi—15 

1. Shri Pearay Lai Sharma 
I *. „ Indra 

3. v Satyawati, Meerut 

4. M Satvawati, Delhi 

5. v Jugal Kishore Kbanna 

Oujerat—12 

1. Shri Morarji R* Desai 

2. Kanaiyalal N. Desai 

3. „ Chandutal M. Desai 

4. „ Gopaldas A. D sai 

5. ,, Laxmidas M. Shrikant 

6. „ Kamalashankar L. Paudya 

7. „ Hariprasad P Mehta^ 

8. „ Bhaktilaxmi A. Desai 

9. M Mridulabhen A. Sarabhai 

10. Shri Dahyabhai Manordas Patel 

11. „ Ramray Mohanray Munshi 

12. „ Goculdas Dwarkadas Talati 

Karnatak—16 

1. Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande 

3. „ Naravanrao Joshi 

3. „ Jeovaji Venkatesh Yalagi 

4 Mahadevappa Shivappa Mend- 

gudli 

5. Shri Balakrishna R. Sunthanakav 

6. „ Rangarao Diwakar 

7. Dr. N. S. Bardikar 

8. Shri R. 8. Hukerikar 

9. .. V V. Patil 

19 Shri. G. V. Hallikeri 

11. ., T. Subrarahanyam 

12. v N. N. Chandoor 

13. B. N. Gupte 

14. Shrimati Kamala Devi 

15. Shri U. Sriaivas Mallya 

16. Shri M. N. Bhide 
Kcrala--4 

I 1 8hr: A. iC PilUi 

2. n K. Raman Menon 

3. „ 8. K. Kombrabail 

4. M A. V. Kuttimalu Amma 

Mahako$hala—l5 


1. Shri Ravishanker Shukla 
1 Thakur Pyarelalsingh 

3. Seth fehwdaa Daga 

4. Mahant Laxmi Narayandas 

5. Shri Dwarbapra8ad Misra 

6. Seth Govinddas 

7. Shri Durgashanker Mehta 

8. ,, Randamau Singh 

9. „ Kamtaprasad Babele 

10. Shri Makhaulal Ohaturvidi 

11. 8ardar Amarsingh 

12. Thakur Chhedilal 

13. Cap. Lai Avdheshpratapsmgb 

14. Shri Syed Ahmad 

15. Dr George Da 8ilra 

Maharashtra—18 

1, Shri A. 8. Patviardhan 

2. Shri 0. V. Piuwardhan 

B. Shri Dhanaji Nana Qhoudburj 
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9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
IS. 
11 
15 . 
18. 

17 . 

18. 


Bhri Purshottam Kanji 
Khri Rammkrai Mehta 
Rhri Rambhan Rhog«? 

Bhri V. V. Kirtane 
Bhri 8. V. Tfcakur 
0 M. Josbi 
„ D K. K : nV 
OoriodlaJ Shivial 
„ 8. D Dr?o 
, t N. V. Gadgil 
P. H Patwardhan 
H B C. Lagu 
„ Atmaram Nana Patil 
f » V. J Takte 
„ 8. EL Bhave 


Nagpur—4 

1. Dr. Narayan BhaRker Khare 

2. Beth Jamnalal Bijaj 

9. Bnnmati Anasuyabai Kale 
* Beth Khusbaiohand Khajanohi 
N. W. F. P.-4 

1. Khan Abdnl Ghaffar Khan 

l Khan Mohammad Baza Khan 
8 . Khan Arbab Abdul Ghaffoor Khan 
4 . Sard&r Ram Singh 

Punjab ~JS 

1 Dr. Hatyapal 

2. Lai a i>uai Chand 
8. Master Nand Lai 
4. Lai a Aohmt Ram 
8. Bhri Vireadr* 

6. Laie Dea Raj Mahajan 
7 S bar ini 8mgh Civeeshar 
fl. 0bri RaghuNiogh Singh Ohopra 
9 Bardar .-"irdoi Singh 
JO. Lai. bhain’ai. ' 

V B. Gopal 8<ogh Qomi 

12. Le*a Hha**t TUm Ohanana 

18. Master Mota Singh Anandpari 
Sin 4 

1. Dr Choitram P, Gidwani 

2. bhri Jairarodas Daalatram 

3. bhri R K tidhwa 

4 . Bhri Pars ran, V. rahilramaai 


Tapi it 
X. 
2 
I 
4. 
I. 
8 
7. 
8 
9. 
10 . 
II. 
12 
35. 

14 . 

15. 
li 
17. 


iVarf— 28 

hri S Satyamnrthl 
V. A.odul (ihafoor 
„ P Riraiswarm Reddiar 
„ U Bhtikrbavatsalam 
T S. Avaattshlingam 
B Kitnaraj PaoJiyan 
„ ft. Krujhnarnoorthy 
Roya Chjfckilmgim 
w C M 3rahunin^ Mudaliar 
M K Bhaiibyam 
„ P. B Kumar Rami Bija 
„ C V G'jp«f(ir*«tumn 
„ R. V. S^Taauortiham 
„ K P. Yi*gno,svvaro Sarma 
„ P. Ramiimoortby 

T)r Kill) 'ti.r.i'JAH 

Bhri A. V*l*r4(aAak Pillai 


18. Bhri P. Jeovanandam 

19. „ C. Raja^opalaohariar 

20. „ Rukmim Lakshraipathi 

2L » Ii. Natesan 

H , T N. M. ft. Subbaraman 

23. „ M. Alwar 

24. „ Madurai Mitran N. Subramaniam 

85. „ T. S. Sasivarna Thevar 

28. „ George Joseph 

27. „ K. Santaoam 

28. „ Ramaohandra Reddiar 

United Provinces - 33 

1. Bhri Balkrishoa Sharma 

2. B. N. Sauval 

3. „ Mai khan Singh 

4. „ Purshottaradas Tandon 

5. M Jitendranath Tewari 

6. „ Uma Nehru 

7. „ Yishambher Dayal Trlpathi 

8. „ Raghunath Sahai Shukla 

9. ,, Raft Ahmad Kidwai 

10. „ Sampurnanand 

11. „ Narendra Dev 

IS. „ Brij Fehari Mehoratra 

13. „ Muzaffar Hussain 

14. „ Gopinath Singh 

15. „ B»bu RAghara Das 

1& „ M. N. Roy 

17. „ Kharshedlal 

18. „ Govind Ballabh Pant 

19. Sardar Narmada Prasad Siagh 

20. Bhri J. B. Kripalani 

21. „ Lhandra Bhan Gupta 

82. „ Damodarsarup 8eth 

23. „ Guptar Siugh 

24. „ Harish Chandra Bajpai 

25. ,» Vijay!ak9hrai Pandit 

26. „ Gopinath Srivaatava 

27. „ Lai man Gupta 

28. * Govind Sahai 

89. „ Bhyama Charan Shastry 

30. H Goari Shankar Misra 
31 Bhri Bindabasmi Prasad 
32. „ Bansgopal 

53. „ Hakim Brijl&l Varma 

Utfcal-~4 

1. Shri Nilkantha Das 

2. „ Bhigirathi Mahapatra 

5 „ Nabakrishna Chowdhary 

4 . Aoharya Harihar Da§ 

Vidxrbfia —4 

3. Shri M S. Aney 

8. P. B Go e 

3. „ Rarara^) Anandrao Deshmukh 

4. Dr. B. S. Kulkarni 

Provlacial Officebearer* 

I. ijnt Orica—Katobery Road, Ajmer 
President : Prof. Gokul Lai Asawg 
8f«6T£t'ir»09 : 

til 8nn Rishambar Nath Bhargira 
(1) „ BaJkrtshna Garg 







PROVINCIAL OFFICE-BEARERS 



I Andhra. Office— 50 Godown Street, 
ft T. } Madras 

President : Shri T. Prakasam 

General Secretary : Shri B. Sambamurty 

Treasurer : Shri K. Nageshwar Rao 

3. Assam Office— Gouhati 
President : Shri Bisbnuram Medhi 
General Secretary : Shri Siddhinath Sarraa 
Treasurer : Dr. Hari Krishna Das 

4. Behar Office— Sadaqat Ashram, 
Dighaghat, Patna 

President : Shri Rajendra Prasad 
General Secretary : Shri Anugrah Narayan 
8ingh 

5. Bengal Officf— 38-3 Wellington 
Street, Calcutta 

President : Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
Secretary ; „ Kamal Krishna Ray . 

Treasurer : IT Amar Krishna Ghosh 
6 Bombay Office— Congress House, 
Vithalbhai Patel Road, Bombay 4 

President : Shri K. F. Nariman 
General Secretaries : 

(l) Shri S. K. Patil 
fl) i« Gan patis banker Desai 
Treasurer : Shri I. 8. Patel 

7. Burma Office —174-36th Street, 
Rangoon 

President : Shri Ganga Singh 
Secretary : „ Ramesh Nath Goutam 

Treasurer : „ Mohanlal Kahdas 

8. Delhi OrriCB—Chandni Chowk, Delhi 

President : Shri Iadra 
General Secretary : Shri Jugal Kishore 
Khanua 

9 Gujerat Office— Congress House, 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad 


President : Shri Vallabhbbai Patel 

Secretariat • ,, ... - 

(1) Shri Morarji H. Dasai 
($> „ Bhogilal Dhirairam lala 

10 KiNN* tab Office— Dbar war 

Prieidtnt : Shri S. K Hosmani 
Otnural Secretary : Bhri R. S. Hukerikar 
Treasurer : Dr. V. R. Huilgol 


11 . 


Kpm O'W! — tfaUiiahhiimi 
Buiidiog, Oaiwut (Madras Prasy ) 


General Secretary : Shri £. Raman Menon 


12. Mabaeoshal Omoi—Gopalbagh, 

Jubbulpore 

President : Shri Avadhesh Pratap 8mgh 


General Secretaries : 

(1) Shri D. K. Mehta 

(2) „ Rajbhau Singh Tiwari 
Treasurer : Bhri Govind Das 

13. Maharashtra Office— 291 Shanwai 
Peth, Poona City 


President : Shri Shankei Rao Deo 
*Secretaries : 

(1) Shri G. A. Deshpande 

(2) „ S. K. Bbave 
Treasurer : Dr. B. C. Lagu. 

14. Nagpur Office—T ilak ViJyalaya, 
Dhantoli, Nagpur 


President : Dr. N. B. Khare 
Secretary : Shri E. S. Pat wardhau 
Treasurer : Dr. B. P. Dalvi ltwari 

15. N. \V. F. Office— (Under ban) 

16. Punjab Office— Bradlaugh Hall, 

Lahore 


President : Dr. Satyapal 

General Secretary : Master Raja Ram 

Treasurer : L. Pindi Das 

17. Sindh Office -Swaraj Bhawan, 
Ram Chandra Temple Road, Eatan Talao, 
Karachi 

President : Dr. Choithrara 

Secretary : Shri Parasram V. Tahilramant 

TreaBu?er : ,, Motirani A. K. 

18. Tamil Nad Ofeice— Congress House, 
Mount Road, Madras 

President : Shri C. N. Muthuranga 
MudoUar 
Secretaries : 

(1) Shri A. Satyarofurthi 

(2) „ C. P. Subbavya Mudaliar 

Treasure - : Shri P. 8. ifumarMwarai Raja 

19. U. P. Office— 14-B, Hewett Rnai, 
Lucknow 

President : Shri Narondra Dot 
Secretari?s : 

(1) Bhri 8arapurnanand 

(3) „ Kesho Deo Madaviya 

(3) „ Mohanlal Gautam 

(4) „ Damodar Swarup Seth 

Treasurer : Shri 8ri Prakasa 


20. Utkal Office— Bakharabad, P. 0. 
Chandni Chowk, Cuttack 
President : Shri Harekrishna Mahatab 
Secretary : ,, Nabakrishna Cbtadhury 

Treasurer : „ Shri Nitvanand Kanuugo 


21. Vidarbha Offioe— Rajasthan Budd¬ 
ing, Akota 

President : Shri Brijlal Biyaoi 
Secretary : Bhriraati Durgahai Josh! 








The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha—February 27 & 28 and March 1 , 1937 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held on February 27, 23 and Maroh 1 
at Wardha. Bhri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. Other members present were 
Sbrimati Sarojini Naidn, Shris Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, Abul Kalam Azad, 
Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Jamnalal Bajaj.’ 
Govind Ballabh Pant, Narendra Dev, Shankerrao Deo, Achyut Fatwardhan, and J. B 
Kripalani. 

Hhris Rajagopalchari, Rukraini Lakshmipati, Jaiprakash Narayan, Mridula Sarabhai 
and Dr. Khan baheb attended the meeting by special invitation. Shri Rafi Ahmad 
Kidwai was also invited but he could not attend owing to sudden indisposition. 

Snri SI. K Gandhi was present throughout the deliberations on February 27 
and A 8. 

The minutes of the last two meetings held immediately before and after the 
Faizpur session, already circulated, were confirmed. 


Working Committee, A. I. C. C. And the Convention Meetings 

Ih© following dates were fixed for the Working Committee, the All India Con¬ 
gress Committoe and the Convention Meetings at Delni : 

Working Committee March 15,16 

All India Congress Committee March 17, 18 

Convention March 19, 20 

It was decided that only such persons as are mentioned in the Congress resolu¬ 
tion bo invited to the Convention in Delhi, that is, members of the A. I. O. C. 
and Congress members of the various legislatures in India. It was further resolved 
that the Congress President should, ex-officio , preside over the Convention. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions: 


1. Congratulations to the Nation 

Tho Working Committee congratulates the nation on its wonderful response to 
the call of the Congress during the recent elections, demonstrating the adherence of 
the masses to Congress policy, and their firm determination to combat the new 
Constitution and end it, and by means of a Constituent Assembly to establish an 
independent and democratic State and remove the many burdens under which all 
sections of our pe pie suffer. The Committee realises the high responsibility with 
which the nation has charged it, and it oalls upon the Congress organisation and, 
in particular, the newly elected Congress members of the Legislatures to remember 
always this trust and responsibility, to uphold Congress ideals and principles, to be 
trno to the faith of the people, and to labour unceasingly as soldiers of Bwaraj for 
the freedom of the motherland and the emancipation of hor suffering and exploited 
million". 


2. Congratulations To People of Midnapore and other Areas 

[ho Working Committee expresses its speoial satisfaction at the response of the 
people ai * the voters to the oall of the Congress in areas, such as the North-We6t 
frontier rrovmoe and aeittun parts of Bengal where the Government has been, and 

preventing normal public activities 


is. punning a policy of intensive repression and 


by banning ^oi]g.e«.a Commutes and imposing laws and rules and regulations inter¬ 
fering even 1 ie day to day personal Jives and business of the people. In 
particular, the Commit.ee oongrutulatea the people of Midnapore District in Bengal, 

dom 
diet) 
the 

ODO Oi 04ft». gr«at victory of the Congress 'is a sinking proof of tho utter 

failure of the Government s policy of repression and of keeping Bengal’s young • mon 
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and women in internment and detention without trial, and is evidence of the people’s 
utter condemnation of this policy. 

3. Oath of Allegiance 

As doubts have been raised regarding the propriety of taking oath of allegiance, the 
Working Committee wishes to declare that the taking of that oath, in order to enable 
participation In the work of the Legislatures, in no way lessens or varies the demand 
for independence, and every Congress member stands by that objective and has to 
work to that end. The primary allegiance of all Congress-men, as well as all other 
Indians, is to the Indian people, and the oath of allegiance does not affect in any 
way this primary duty and allegiance. 

4. Extba-parliamentary Activities of Congress Members of Legislatures 
The Working Committee desires to remind all Congress members of the provincial 
Assemblies that their sphere of activities is not confined to the legislatures but 
Includes their constituencies. All effective work in the legislatures must have the 
sanction of the people behind it and, therefore, all work in the legislatures must be 
co-ordinated with Congress activity outside. Every Congress member must therefore 
keep in constant touch with the people of his constituency, and should consult them 
and report to them from time to time, and give such help to them as he can in 
their day to day struggles. He should further keep in touch with the primary and 
other local Congress Committees in 'his constituency and share the responsibility of 
keeping the Congress organisation in that area in efficient working condition and in 
touch with the masses it seeks to represent 

The Congress Parliamentary party in each province should consult the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned and report to it from time to time. 

5. Mass Contacts 


In view of the great awakening of the masses during the election campaign and 
their interest in Congress work and desire to participate in it, the Working Com¬ 
mittee wishes to impress upon all Provincial and local Committees the necessity 
of increasing the association'of the masses with the Congress organisation in accor¬ 
dance with the directions of the Faizpur resolution. The Committees and organisa¬ 
tions that were built up in rural areas for election purposes should be kept func¬ 
tioning and converted into local branches of tbo Congress, so that primary Cum- 
mittees should exist in as large number of villages as possible. 

6. Congress Policy in iiie Legislatures 


The work of the Congress members of the Provincial legislatures shall be governed 
by the following policy: 

(i) The Congress has entered the legislatures not to co-oporato with the new 

Constitution or the Government but to combat the Act and the policy underlying it, 
i ihis Act and policy are intended to tighten the hold of British 'imperialism on 
India and to continue the exploitation of the Indian people. The Congress adheres 
to its general and basic policy of Don-co-operation with the apparatus of British 
Imperialism except in so far as circumstances may require a variation. 

(ii) The objective of the Congress is puma stcataj or frmplete independence and 

to that end all its activities are directed. The Congress stauds for a 

genuine democratic State in India where political power haB been 

transferred to the people as a whole and the Government is under their 

effective control. Such a State can only be created by the Indian people themsolves 
and the Cungress has therefore insisted on a Constituent Assembly, elected bv adult 
franchise, to determine the Constitution of the country. The Coustitupnt Assemb'v 
can only come into existence when the Indian people have developed sufficient cower 
and sanction to shape their destmy without external interference 

(it?) The immediate objective of the Congress in the legislatures is to tight the 

new Constitution, to resist the introduction and working of the Federal part of the 
Act, and to lay stress on be nations demand for a Constituent Assembk. Congress 
members of the legislatures directed by the Faizpur Congress to take tbo 

earliest opportunity to , the new Assemblies this demand foi a 

Constituent Assembly and to suppoit it by mass agitation outside, 

(r) Congress members of the legislatures must remeni ber the Cougress polio? 
of not assisiing or cooperating with any function or activity, calculated to enhance 
the power or prestige ot cntisii imperialism in India. Ceremonial, official, or social 
fuDotions of this kind mnsi tnerefore be avoided and no Congress member should 
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take part in them. Ia doubtful case9 individual members should not take any aotiou 
themselves but should refer to the Congre33 party in the Assembly and should abide 

ty { l J) ^ No Congress members of the legislatures may acoept a title given by the 

Britisli Government. . , ...... . ... nA 

i p Congress Party m each provincial Assembly must act as a discipnnea 

Vii.i loader* of which will represent the Party in any conversations with the 
oSwioPnt' and othet groups. Individual members shall have no official contacts 
with Government other than those resulting from their duties as members, and such 

BS ^Sn^J« ly wU l l th be*exp b eoted e to be’in their places in the Assemblies daring 
the session and when the party is attending. There should be no absence except for 

teayo taken andcause^howm^ ^ ^ j i3latar6S shall be dressed in khadi. 

( ' p nnt r reK3 parties in the Provinciaf Assemblies must not enter into any alliances 
with nH.pr erouos in the Assembly without the permission of the Working Committee 
m tnv ii' inber of the Provincial Legislatures not elected on behalf of the 
r J*> X?- willing to take the Congress pledge and abide by Congress principles 
koiiiline may be taken into the Congress party in that legislature, if the I arty 
an „ : j r 11 . admission desirable But no person against whom disciplinary action 
has*Keen taken by the Congress may be accepted without the permission of tha 

^ °>i? g Qiuems t 'members should press for the carrying out of the Congress f r0 ' 
trramrae !J enunciated in the Election Manifesto and the Congress agrarian resolution. 

in particular they should wprk for : 

1 A n ub 9 tantial reduction in rent and revenue. . , 

2 Assessment of income-tax, on a progressive scale, on agricultural income*, 

Bubject to a prescribed minimum. 

4 Relief from ^he 0 burden of rural debt and arrears of rent and revenue. 

5 Repeal of all repressive laws. 

fi Rnlense of political prisoners, internees and detenus. , . „ 

7 Restoration of lands aud property confiscated or sold by Government during 

industrial workers, without reduction of pay. Living 

Wa *9 Prohibition of intoxicating liquor and drags, 

U. Reduction of high salaries, allowances, and 

Government xi ,, tjn g Act with all its safeguards and special powers in the haodi 

of to Soy or the Governor, and its protection of the servic^ tosd^ts aM 
inevitable. They should not be avoided when they occur while pursuing .tongress 

Congress members in the Provincial Assemblies should further give 
ox Dresden to certain important demands of all India application which may no 

the provincial Assemblies, such as, substantial reduo on of th« 
mi 1 i it v oiTiieuditure at well 4"i of the higher civil services; complete national - ^ 
trol over Unde c.rvi tariffs and currency ; repeal of all India repressive legislation , 
freedom of speech, yretiu aud association ; opposition to war preparations, credit* 

rn ^'Congrass members in the Assemblies must always endeavour to mobilise 
tjr.blic tpiuion in their constituencies for the particular demand they are puUin| 
Torwai 1 in Uifl *Uturcs. Work in the legislatures should thus be co-onuoa,eii 
with activity outside and mas.; movements built up in support of those demands a*a 
of congress policy in general. 

7, Ministries 

in reel'd l o fa* '<* ph'iace or non-aocepumce of ministries the Working Coin 
u t o wilt make its to the A. L C, C, after it has received the 

reoomiu* of provkWt and local commUtees, 

8. ANn-CoNstmnoM Day—April 1 

Iho Working Commit-.' draws the attention of the nation to the moUu.on 


cost of administration of 
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of the Faizpur Congress calling for a nation-wide hartal or general strike on April 1, 
the day on w^hioh the new Constitution is to be inaugurated. The Committee trusts 
that the nation will respond to this call in full measure in order to demonstrate the 
will of the Indian people to resist the imposition of this Constitution. It calls upon 
the Provincial and local Committees to work to this end and to invite the co-opera¬ 
tion for this purpose of other organisations and groups. 

Disciplinary Action 

There was a discussion about the disciplinary action taken at the time of the 
recent elections to the Provincial legislatures. It was decided* that the President was 
to review the cases. If he thought necessary lie may send any caso for the consi¬ 
deration of the Working Committee. - 

Shri 8. A. Dange’s resignation from the membership of the All-India Commi¬ 
ttee conveyed in his letter to the President was accepted. The Maharashtra F. 0. (;*• 
was to fill up the vacancy according to the Constitution. , , 

ConsiitutioV Committee 

The time for submitting the report of the Constitution Committee appointed* at 
Faizpur was extended from April 15 to May 15. 

Jaluanwala Bagh 

A Committee consisting of Shris Bhulabha! Desai and Govind Ballabh Pant wa» 
appointed to considers ana report what steps bo taken in regard to the Jallianwgla 
Bagh Memorial Fund and properties. 


The All India Congress Committee Proceedings 


Delhi—March 17th. & 18th., 1937 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Ansari Nagar at 
Delhi on the 17th. & 18th. March 1937. { For detailed proceedings, See posto ). 

216 members representing all the provinces were present. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Faizpur on 25th and 29th Decomb or, 1936 
already circulated were confirmed. 


The New Constitution and Congress Policy 

The main resolution on “The New Constitution and Congress Policy/ recommend¬ 
ed bv the Working Committee was moved by Sri Rajendra Prasad and second'd by 
Sri Vallabhbhar Patol. There were several amendment*. The principal amendment 
moved by Shri Jaiprakash Narayan advised non-acceptance of ministerial ofiioos in 
the provinces in place of the conditional acceptance recommended by the Working 
Oommittoe. 

There was a lengthy debate for two days. About 30 speakers besides the mover* 
tuok part in it. 

The principal ametidraont by Shri Jayprakash Narayan was defeated by 78 to 135 
votes Other amendments were lost by overwhelming majorities and the resolution 
was passed by 1*7 to 70 votes. 

Text of ihi RaiOLunon 

The All India Congress Committee records its high appreciation of the muni- 
ficent response of the countiy to the call of the Congress during the reoent olectloui 
and the approval by the electorate of the Congress policy and programme. The 
Congress entered these elections with its objective 0 t independence and its toial 
rejection of the New Constitution, and the demand for a Constituent Assembly to 
frame India's constitution. Die declared Congress policy was to combat tho Now 
Aot and end it. The electorate has, in overwhelming measure, set its seal on Ibis 
poliay and programmo ana ttie New Act therefore stands condemned and utterly 
rejected by the people^ through the Belt*same democratic process which h id been 
evoked by the British government, and the people have further declared that they 
deftire to frame their own constitution, based on % national independence, thru ign 
the medium of a Constituent Assembly eleoted by adult franchise. This Committee 
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therefore demands, on behalf of the people of India, that the New Constitution be 
withdrawn. 

In the event of the British Government still persisting with the New Constitution, 
in defiance of the declared will of the people, the All India Congress Committee 
desires to impress upon all Congress members of the legislatures that their wort 
inside and outside the legislatures must be based on the fundamental Congress policy 
of combating the New Constitution and seeking to end it, a policy on the basis of 
which they sought the suffrage of the electorate and won their overwhelming victory 
in the elections. That policy must inevitably lead to dead-locks with the British 
Government and bring out still further the inherent antagonism between British 
Imperialism and Indian Nationalism, and expose the autocratic and undemocratic 
nature of the New Const ; tution. 

The All India Congress Committee endorses and confirms the resolutions of the 
Working Committee passed at Wardha on February 27 and 28, 1937 on the extra- 
parliamentary activities of Congress members of legislatures, mass contacts, and the 
Congress policy in the legislatures, and calls upon all Congressmen in the legislatures 
outside to work in accordance with the directions contained in them. 

And on the pending question of office acceptance, and in pursuance of the policy 
summed up in the foregoing paragraphs, the All India Congress Committee authorises 
and permits the acceptance or offices in provinces where the Congress commands a 
majority in the legislature, provided the ministerships shall not be accepted unless 
tho loader of the Congress party in the legislature is satisfied and is able to state 
publicly that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of ministers in regard to constitutional activities. 

Accounts 

The last year's audited accounts were placed before the oommittee. As they had 
been reoeived a couple of days before the meeting they could not bo printed and 
distributed. It was therefore decided that they may be printed and distributed 
among the members and passed at the next meeting. 

JNon-Official Resolutions 

Most cf the non-official resolutions of which notice had been given were covered 
by the main resolution. The three that were not so covered were : (1) Shree 
Pattabhi oltaramayya’s ‘about States People. (2) 8hri Sibnath Banerji’s about Jute 
Mill strike in Calcutta and (3) Deportation of Political Prisoners to Andamans by Sri 
Sardul Singli and others. The first of these was referred to the Constitution Committee 
and the latter tT) to the next Working Committee meeting. 

Sri Subhas Chandra Bose’s Release* 

On news being received of 8hri Subhas ‘Chandra Bose’s release from detention, 
the A. I. C. C. directed the President to convoy to him their affectionate weloome 
on his release and their good wishos for his early recovery. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Delhi —15th. to 22nd. March, 1937 

A meoting of the Working Oommitteo wa9 held at the Harijan Colony, Delhi 
from loth 4 o 22nd March, 1937. Shri lawaliarlal Nehra presided. All the members 
of thu Oommitteo with the exception of Sri Shaakarrao Deo were present, 

Shris Kajagopalachari. Rukmini Lakshmipati, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Jaiprakash 
Naiayan and Mudula Sarabhai attended the meeting by special invitations. Shria 
Madai* Mohan Malawya and Puruahottamdas Tandon were also invited to join in the 
deliberations on March 10. 

flhii M. K. Gandhi was present throughout the deliberations. 

Leaders of the Congress parties in the Provincial Legislatures were invited to 
thu meoting on March 21 and 22, to discuss with the Committee the full implicationt 
of tho resolution qu * Tho New Constitution and Congress Polioy” passed by the 
A. I. C. C. on March 18. e 

•Note—-Shri Huhhus Chandra Roue wag released unconditionally in shattered health 
on the evening of March 17, 103? after a continued detention and exile of more than 
five years. 
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.The minutes of the last meeting held at WardLta from February 27 to March 1 
were confirmed. * 

The following resolutions were passed 


1. Tub New Constitution and Congress Policy 
(For the text of the resolution which was passed by the A. I. 0. C. without any 
alteration see the proceedings of the A. I. C. C. pages 1T7). 


2. Parliamentary Sub-committee of the Forking Committee* 

The Working Committee appoints a Parliamentary Sub-committee of the following 
members to be in close and constant touch with the work of the Cougross Parties 
in all the legislatures in the provinces, to advise them in all their activities and to 
take necessary action in any case of emergency :— 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Shri Rajendra Prasad. 

3. Ministerial office and membership of Congress 

In the event of any offices of ministers being accepted by Congressmen, the Woik- 
ing Committee considers it advisable that such ministers should not continue f o 
remain members of Congress Executive Committees. But they may retain member¬ 
ship of general bodies like the A, I. C. C. and P. C. Cs. 


4. Pledge 

The following pledge was drawn up for non-Congress members of tho legist tuie 
who desired to join the Congress party in the different legislatures 

I am a member of the Indian National Congress at. 

I desire to become a member of the Congress Parliamentary Party in. 

I declare that I will follow the principles and policy laid down by the ’Congress . 
or by any competent authority on its behalf and will conform to the rules and- 
directions duly issued from time to time, as well as to the instructions issued by 
the party organisation in the Assembly or Council for the guidance of the members 
thereof. 

I also undertake to resign my seat whenever I am called upon to do so by ft 
competent Congress authority. 


5. Excise Duty on Sugar 


The Working Committee has heard with surprise of the recent in or ease in exciie 
duty on Indian sugar by the Government of India and the Viceroy in the teeth of 
the opposition of the Assembly and against the declared opinion of every single 
elected Indian member. This Committee condemns this inhuman - step which ib 
detrimental to the interests of the consumers, farmers and manufacturers alike at a 
time when the sugar industry is faced with a crisis and the harvesting reason is 
approaching its end. The Committee is particularly perturbed as this additional duty 
hj hound to aggravate the difficulties of the agriculturists, specially in the 17. P. and 
Bihar where sugarcane is the solitary marketable crop which euables them to some 
extent, to meet the heavy demands that are made on them. It appeals to tho manu¬ 
facturers to revise their decision to close their factories before their normal time 
and to keep them forking till the standing cane within the zone of every factory 
has been exhausted and expects that the railways will at least reduce substantia iv 
the rates of freight ou sugarcane as a special case for the next three months 


6. Central Parliamentary Committee 


The Central Parliamentary Committee submitted the report 
fion with the Provincial elections to the Working Committee 
the following appreciatory resolution about its work 


of its work in connec- 
Tho Committee passed 


«The Working Committee desires, to recommits grateful appreciation of the labours 

ohairmUship of Sardar Vall.bh- 
rwaits throughout India. * V r0oe,Tecl r0Ward u> tha splendid election 


•Note— The Parliamentary Sub-committoe was also to deal 

_itioQS in the provinces and m ^ . 

provincial executive councils. 


. -, . ’ z , r _a we wo*, m S o ro noai with the question of bve- 

eleotions in the provinuGB and m tne-Central Assembly in ov-operation with ihe 
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7. National Week 

The Workiug Committee draws the attention of all Congressmen and CoDgrees 
Committees to the approaching National Week, April 6th to 13tn, and trusts that it 
will bo suitably celebrated throughout the country. 

8. The All India Convention 

The Committee considered the procedure to bo laid down for the All India 
Convention. 

It was decided that a subjects committee consisting of tho Leaders, Secretaries 
and other office-bearers of the Congress parties in the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures, with a certain number of members of the A. I. 0. O. representing tho 
provinces in proportion of their strength on tho A. I. 0. C. together with a number 
of nominees of the President from among the members of the A. I. C. C. be formed, 
to discuss the procedure to be adopted and the resolution to bo moved at the All 
India Convention. . , _ _ 

A pledge was also drawn up by the Working Committee for the members of tho 
Convention. 

9. Congressmen accepting ministries in minority Provinces 

It was decided that any Congressman accepting office in any province where the 
Congress had failed to get the majority made himself liable to disciplinary action. 

10. Members against whom disciplinary action taken 

The Committee decided that if a Congressman against whom disciplinary aotion 
had bean taken desired to rejoin the Congress party in the Legislatures he was not 
to be immediately admitted but was to be asked to wait and justify his conversion 
by work before ne was admitted to the party. 

11. Labour members returned on Congress Ticket 

It was decided that even when such members formed themselves in a labour 
group they must conform to the Congress discipline as long as they formed part of 
the Congress party in the legislature. 

12. A. I. C. C. MEMBERSHIP LISTS FROM THE PUNJAB AND BENGAL 

Iu place of the old names of the members of the A. I. C. C. the Committee 
accepted the new list from the Panjab sent by the Secretary Punjab P. O. O. 

Tho method of counting votes Jn the A. I. C. C. elections adopted by the Bengal 
P. C. C. was not recognised as proportional voting by single transferable vote. 

Therefore a recounting was authorised. If the old voting papers were not in exis¬ 
tence, now elections would be necessary. 

13. Election of Leaders oi Congress Parties in Bombay and Uikal 

On a representation signed by some members of the Congress party of the 

Bombay Legislatures drawing the attention of the Working Committee to the agita¬ 
tion carnod on in some Bombay papers in connection with the election of Sri B. G. Kher 

as leader of the Congress party, the Committee called Sri K F. Nariman and heard 

him at length and went into the matter fully. The Committee issued the following 
statement iu this behulf :— 

“A representation bigned by 40 members of the Congress party of the Bombay 
Legislature, whu were present in Delhi for the Convention, was received by the 
Preside.!. In tin they drew the attention of the Working Committee to an agitation 
carried on in certain Bombay newspapers in connection witn the election of Mr. Kher 
a* leader of the Party. 

■ It was pointed cut therein that whereas Mr. Kher had been unanimously 
chostu as the leader and entrusted with authority to appoint other office-bearers, 
irresponsible imputations, chargee and insinuations were being made in respect of 
I hat election. The signatories requested the President to issue a statement deprecat¬ 
ing this agitation interfering with the free, deliberate and unanimous ohoiee of tho 
Party as the encouragement of such agitation would be highly detrimental to the 
public iifo uJ the country and the cause of the Indian National Congress. Seven 
other members presented a separate letter to the sarao effect. 

“Tho Working Coro mi Noe has noted with groat surprise and pain the agitation 
that is being carried mi m Urn Bombav Press, Besides the press agitation a number 
of telegrams ami other communications were received by the President from 
individual* aud groups in Bombay in the same connection. * 
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tl The 'Working Committee went fullv into the matter and heard Mr. K, F. 
Nariman at great length. The Committee is convinced that there is no reason what¬ 
soever to interfere with the free and deliberate and unauimons choice thac the 
Bombay Congress Party in the Legislature, after fully considering all matters, has 
made. The Committee is convinced also that the agitation against the decision is 
wholly groundless and it has no hesitation in condemning it as detrimental to the 
public life of the province and injurious to the cause of the Congress. Hal the 
Working Committee found any reason to believe that the election had been iailuenced 
by the improper conduct on the part of anybody or that the choice was made under 
any undue pressure from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as alleged, it would have certainly 
ordered a fresh election. There is not the slightest ground, however, for doing 
this. No leas than 48 members who were preseut in Delhi for the Convention have 
given a signed declaration to the effect that the choice of Mr. Kher was free and 
unanimous. The Committee, therefore, confirming the said election, earnestly appeals 
to the Press and other persons concerned to stop this agitation again-1 what has been 
finally decided upon by the party that had to elect its leader after considering the 
matter from all points of view. We hold that the carrying on of any further agita¬ 
tion would amount to seeking to terrorise the Party and call upon all those who aro 
interested in and are in sympathy with the aims and objects of the Congress to dis- 
coarage such activities.” 

- 14. Utkal 

The Committee considered the letter of Sri Nilkanta Das together with the repre¬ 
ss ltation from some members of the Congress Party in Utkal about the electiou 
of Sri Biswanath Das as leader of the Congress Party in the Utkal legislature. 

The Committee decided that it was neither proper nor advisable to intorfero 
with the decision of the party. It also advised Hri Nilkantha Das to continue 
as a member of the Central Assembly tand not to seek election to the Provincial 
Assembly. 

The Committee confirmed the resolution of the Jaliiauwala Bag Fund Committee, 
appointing Sri Jawaharlal Nahru as a Trustee to fill up the vacancy ^caused by the 
death of the Late Paudit Motiial Nehru. 

The Committee also confirmed the appointment of 8ri Jamnalal Bajaj as the thud 
Trustee of the Fund. 


The All India National Convention 
Delhi-19th. & 20th. March 1937 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Faizpur Congress in this bolialf the All 
India Convention met at Delhi on March 19 and 30. Tim Convention consisted of 
the members of the A. I. C. C. and the members of the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures belonging to the Congress party. There were 215 members of the A. I. C. O. 
and about 500 members of the different legislatures. 

A Subjects Committeo as directed by the Working Committee was formed to dis¬ 
cus' the procedure and tc draft the resolutions for the open session of the ccnven- 
tion. This Committee met twice in the morning and the night of March 19. 

Open Session 

The Convention assembled at 5 p. m. on March 19. Shri Jawaharlal Nohru, the 
Presideut of the Congress, presided. 

The proceedings commenced by the singing of the national song. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee then read a short speech welcoming 
the members of the Convention and other guests to the historic city of Delhi. 

8hri Jawaharlal Nehra delivered his Presidential speech lasting for an hour and 

The President thereafter administered the oath of allegiance to the memhari of 
the Convention. It was an impressive and solemn ceremony. The members stood up 
and repeated the following oath after the President sentence by sentence, in HinduR- 
tani. They also afterwards signed their names in a register. The following is the ttul 
of the pleige. This signed register is kept id the A. I C. C. offiae. 

Text of toe Pledge 

1. a member of this All India Convention pledge my 9 elf to the service o' [ail... 
ud to work in the legislatures and outside for the independence of India and the 
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ending of the exploitation and poverty of her people. I pledge myself to work under 
the discipline of the Congress for the furtherance of Congress ideals and objectives 
to the end that India may be free and independent and her millions freed from the 
heavy burdens they suffer from. 

Thereafter the Convention adjourned to meet again the next day. 

The Convention met again on March 20 at 2 p. x. 

The following resolutions were passed : 


1. The National Demand 

This Convention reiterates the opinion of the people of India that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate the subjection and exploitation 
of the Indian people and so strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 

The Convention declares that the Indian people do not reoognise the right of any 
external Power or authority to dictate the political and economic structure of India. 
The Indian people will only accept a constitutional structure framed by them and 
based on the independence of India as a nation and which allows them full scope for 
development according to their needs and desires. 

The Convention ctands for a genuino democratic ’State in India where political 

E ower has been transferred to the people as a whole. {Such 8tate can only be created 
y the Indian people themselves through the medium of a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage, and having the power to determine finally the 
Constitution of the country. 

The electorate has, in overwhelming measure, set its seal on the Congress objec¬ 
tive of independence and the rejection of the New Constitution. The Constitution 
therefore stands condemned and utterly rejected by the people, through the self- 
came iemooratic process which had been invoked by the British Government and 
the people have further declared that they desire to frame their own constitution 
based on national independence through the medium of a Constituent Assembly. 

The Convention therefore oalls upon all Congress Parliamentary parties to take 
the earliest opportnuity to put forward id the name of the nation, a demand in 
their respective legislatures that the Government of India Act of 1935 be withdrawn 
«o that the people of India may frame their own Constitution. 

2. Congress Policy in ihi Legislatures 

This Convention draws the attention of the various Congress Parliamentary 
Parties to the resolution relating to the CoQgress policy in the legislatures passed 

a tho Working Committee at Wardha and adopted by the A. I. C. ,C. at Delhi on 
arch 18 and calls upon them to be guided by that resolution in their work within 
the legislatures. 

3. Extra-Parliamentaby Activities of the members op the Legislatures 

The Convention desires to remind all Congress members of the legislatures that 
their sphere of activities is not confined to the legislatures but inoludes their 
constituencies. All effective work in the legislatures must have tho sanotion of 
the people behind it, and. therefore, all work in the legislatures must be oo-ordinated 
with Congress activity outside. Every Congress member most therefore koep in 
constant touch with the people of his constituency, and should consult them and 
repoit to thorn from time to time, and give such help to them as he can in their 
day to day struggles. He should further keep in touch with the primary and other 
local CongroRS oommittees in his constituency and share the responsibility of keeping 
the Congress organisation in tho area in effioient working condition and in touch 
with the masses it seeks to represent. 

The Congress Parliamentary Party in each province should consult the Provincial 
Congress Committee conoernci and report to it from time to time. 

Ihu proceedings cam® to an end at 6 p. m. and the Convention adjourned 

inn# die. 


The Jallianwala Bag Memorial Fund 
Delhi-19th. March 1937 

The meeting of the Jallianwala Bag Momorial Fund Committee was hold at 
Harijan Colony, Delhi at 9 a. m. on the Maroh 19, Sbri Gandhiji presided. In addition 
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to the members Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Jamualal Bajaj, Bhulabhai DeBai and Govind 
Ballabh Pant were prosent. 

It was decided that till the committee was reorganised by a resolution of the 
Congress the vacancy caused by the death of late Pandit Motilalji as Trustee of 
the Fund be filled and one more trustee be added raising the number of trustees to 
three. The two new trustees appointed were Shris Jawaharlal Nehru and Jamnalal 
Bajaj. 


Hartal on First of April 

The following statement was issued by the President for the observance of the 
Hartal on April I, 1937 as a nation-wide protest against the New Constitution Act of 
India imposed upon the country against its expressed wishes by an alien govern¬ 
ment. 

■‘The first of April will soon be upon us and I trust that all Congressmen and 
Cungreas organisations are taking suitable steps to observe that day as a day of 
complete Hartal, On the evening of that day public meetings should be held in 
towns and villages and an identical resolution should be passed at these meetings. 
This resolution is given below. It has been framed on the basis of the National 
Demand as formulated by the All India Convention. 

“This meeting reiterates the opinion of the people of India that the Government 
oi India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate the domination and exploitation 
of the Indian people and to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 
This meeting declares that the Indian people do not recognise the right of any 
external power or authority to dictate the political and economic structure of Judia. 
The Indian people can only accept a constitutional structure which has been framed 
by them and which is based on the Independence of India as a nation and which 
allows them full scope for development according to their needs and desires. The} 
stand for a genuine democratic State in India where political power bus been 
transferred to the people as a whole and the Government is under their effective 
control. Such a state can only be created by the Indian people themselves and 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly eieoted by adult suffrage and having 
the power to determine finally the constitution of the country. 

“This meeting therefore condemns and utterly rejects the Now Constitution aud 
demands its withdrawal in accordance with the declared will of the Indian peoplo.” 

The Government response tin Bengal to the President s appeal has been prompt. 
The Police Commissioner of the -city and suburbs of Calcutta hat> prohibited for a 
period of seven days from March 29 "to April 4 any procession, meetings or other 
demonstrations on behalf or in furtherance of the objects of the Hartal or any meet¬ 
ing which might reasonably be suspected to be in furtherance of such objects without 
the express permission in writing previously obtained of the Commissioner of Polico 
and subject to such conditions as he may impose. 

The reason given for the order is that the Secretary of the Congress Social 
Party issued an appeal that the Hartal be observed in a militant manner, involvjnK 
the stoppage of all forms of transport, labour and other activities. 


Congress Ministries 

The Leaders of the Congress Party in the .Provincial Legislatures, with Congee.* 
majorities, were invited by the respective Governors of the provinces concerned to 
help <hem in the furmatioo of ministries. Invitations were received by Congress 
Parliamentary LeaderB in Bombay,_ Madras, U P., Behar, Central Provinooe and 
Utkal. The Leaders invited, responded to the invitation. They showed the Governors 
the resolution passed by the last A. 1.0. C. meeting laying down the policy of tho 
Congress in regard to the Ntw Constitution and the conditions neceBsarv for officj 
aooeptanoe. The Governors in all the six provinces expressed their inability to give 
tho neoessary assurance that tney would not use, in regard to the constitutional 
activities of their cabinets, their special powers of interference or will not set aside 
the advioe of their cabinets. I he Leaders therefore doolined to shoulder the respon¬ 
sibility of forming ministries. 
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Annnd Bhawan, Allahabad,—April 26th-29th 1937 

• f f ft,o Working Committee was held at Anand Bhawan,. Allahabad on 

A meeting r f t f aw »h a rlQl Nehru presided. All mombers of the Committee 

JC_*9 April, ]9S7. Shn Ja,wanariai «euru p ghri 8haaker Rao De0 wore 

S* XTS” l §&{nft^tacbul, Rakmioipatbi, Hrid.l, S.Mbh.i «.d 

w,s r *r»««.«b. 

Loaders of 4™ X'"Attended were Khrl B. G. Kher, Shri Krishna 

S3?‘ifW k£S D?Khan Sahab, and Shri Biswanath Das. Shri Harekrishna 

Ma The minutes "f P the S hst meeting held at Delhi on 15-2* March already circulated 

WQ ’iv i;n ‘ I, : •... ! thn ltuation er. :i f 'd i t t!. -• l■: un'.i • Ly the Kfusal o: 

the' XSSSt Tp'Sff Wtar? uf°Conff« 9 °?niands a majority ini the legis- 
Utures to gWe the assurances asked tor Mn .terras of the resolution of the A. 1. C. C. 
about office 6 acceptance, passed at its last meeting at Delhi. 

The following resolutions were passed . 

1. Coiranz»9 Mimisteiis 

Tir.-Unff mmmittee aDDroves of and endorses the action that the leaders of 
S '•gJXJrth t, lilp i» tl. formation of mim.moa 

pi 2 n rsr&nt 

OoflMAiUso withes to miio oafpoM of tho reouirod ftsiuisodts. Tin 

is advised by mnfnent jurists that such assurances can 

rnmm'^ee oouSdant 3)0 pronouncements of the policy of the British 
The forking Lomm • - - , j£ r Butler are utterly inadequate to meet 

Government made ftaremisleading and misinterpret tne Congress atti- 
the requirements of the C<mgres8, *re m sie fj pronouncements have been 

tnde. Further the | he first record of the British Government 

made are djsoourt^s to ti ihoiTthat without specific assurances as required by 
M well at its present ^le to function properly and without 

the Congress, popular m nistr i * contemplate the abrogation of the right 

irritating interfereno^ The umwoow * diswlro a provincial Assembly when senons 
of the Governor to dismiss a mwnt 7J\j™or ami hit ministers. But this Com- 
differences of opinion arise i^vinc to submit to interference by Oover- 

Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them. 

2. Work Outside Lioislaiures 

n -: Dff to the dead-lock created by the refusal of Governors to give the assurance 
i *1 ri behalf of ihe Congress enabling acceptance of office by Congress members 
iBirialatureB, various questions have been addressed to the Working oommittea 
? Vba fiuQflreBB leaders in these provinces as to the attitude, Congressmen should 
JL, tawardB the so-called ministries formed by the Governors m the provmott 
.. i ail The Woiking Committee ib of opinion that the formation of these mmia- 

f f Hie OovernoiP is unconstitutional, repugnaut to the conception of autonomy 
•n.i in total defiance of the overwhelming public opinion in each of those provinces 
t Wnikiotf (Ji mmittee is furthor of opinion that those who have accepted minister- 
l na’in Scircumstances have by their unpatriotic conduct rendered a disservice 
ii‘ the country. Die Committee adviaes that public meetings be h«ld danoit nuiu g the 
uttion of theie so-called ministara and challenging them to face the egisUtursa atni 
. Hilv their oonduot. But the Committee is of opinion that hostile black flag dumon- 
itrations and the like should be avoided. 


/ 
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^"'Congressmen should realise that parliamentary work is but a miaor part of the 
national programme ami that the great objective of complete independence can only 
be secured by sustained efforts by every Congressman and Congresswoman in carry¬ 
ing out the programme outside the legislature as laid down from time to time. In 
furtherance of this objective, members of the legislatures should establish living 
touuh with the electors m their respective oonscitueuoie 3 and carry trie message ot 
the Congress and commend to them the constructive programme including the use 
of ktuddar to the exclusion of mill cloth, the local production of Ithaddar in villages 
by hand-spinning and hand-weaving ; creating public opinion in favour of total pro¬ 
hibition j promotion of communal uuity by collective and individual effort ; and the 
eradication of the evil of uotouohabihty in every form. 


3 . Contact with Non-Congbiss Ministhhcs 
Besolred that no Congress member of the Provincial Legislatures shall have any 
dealings or interviews with the so-called ministers who have been unconstitutionally 
appoiuted in provinces where Congress commands a majority and the ministries in 
Other provinces, except with the express permission of the Leader of the congress 
party. 


4. Zanzibar 

The Working Committee feels deeply concerned over the publication of the recent 
draft Bills by the Zanzibar Government perpetuating oomplete internal and externa! 
monopoly of dealing in cloves in the hands of a close corporation, practically ex¬ 
cluding the Indiaus therefrom and depriving them of all means of recoveiing'their 
just and legitimate dues from the clove-gr wers aud inflicting a deathblow upon the 
vital eoouo.nio interests of the ludiau people in Zauzibur, The passing of these 
decrees is sure to create a grave situation in Zmzibar and this Committee is inhum¬ 
ed that the exasperated Indian community may have to resort to passive resistance 
tor the restorati ,n and preservation of their legitimate rights. 

In the opinion of this Committee these measures are iu direct violation of the jnat 
rights of the Indians and of the Zanzibar treaties of 183b and 1898 which guarantee 
Security of property for Indians and prohibit the establishment of clove monopoly. 

It is the further considered opinion of this 'Committee that this legislation, though 
ostensibly designed te benefit the Arab clove growers, is realty intended to assist tin 
British capitalists denying the just claims of Indians who have raised Zanzibar to id 
present prosperous staple agricultural position. 

This Committee assures our countrymen overseas In Zanzibar of its sympa'h? In 
their present situation, extends its support in their struggles and is of opinion that 
retaliatory measures should be taken forthwith by the Indian Government. 


6. The Jute Mill Stbikji 

The Working Committee views with alarm and concern the grave actuation of the 
Jnte workers of Calcutta who have been conducting a heroic struggle for the Inst 
twelve weeks for the recognition of their elementary right to form a union and for 
Becurmg redress of their legitimate grievances. The Jute worker’s Btiuggle has 
assumed a great naticu.il impottanoe. The rtnfce has made rapid snides aud to-day 
Something like two hundred thousand workers ure involved in it. 

The Committee offjrs its heart-felt sympathy to the striker! and expresses If? 
admiration for the determined and peaceful manner in which they are struggling 
against the combined forces of employers and the Government. 

The Committee puis on record its sense of disappointment at the attitude of tha 
employers who by refusing to satisfy the reasonable demauds of the workers are nro* 
lougmg the strike and deepening the misery of the strikers. 

The Committee is of opinion that it is the imperative duty of the Government te 

intervene in tne conflict and to secure speedy aettlement of the dispute on the 

basts of the recognition of W orkers rights and satisfaction of their Juat damaodi. 
The Committee, however, no ee w th regret ,hat the Government is taking the aide 
Of the employers m this dn»£a p«« on record its strong condemnation of 
the reptessive poioy of the G* e meat which seeks to suppress tha woikers’ 
etrugzie by promu.gtttvu of ptoht n tty otders under Section 144. Or P. 0., arrest 
of labour leaders and worker* uu'l * u ts of policy and military violence. The 

Committee, in pariK’u..» r , rec ■ ■ • ■ longest protest at the reported entry of the 

poJioe and mitiiary into quarters, the assault on one of the Labour Mao 
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bers of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the prohibition of these members including 
the President of the Trad? Union Congress flora entering their Constituencies ana 
the firing on unarmed workers including Jittle boys. 

6. Italy and Abyssinia 

The Working Committee expresses its abhorrence of the brutal massacre of peace¬ 
ful masses of Ethiopians by Italian intruders and offers its symathy to the victim 
of Fascist imperialism. 

The Working Committee takes strong exception to the closing of tho Mohamed All 
Stores in Abyssinia and regards this as an act of grave injustice. The Committee is 
of opinion that the Italian Government should withdraw this ban and grant adequate 
compensation to the owners of the stores. 

7. Organising Secretary 


Sbri Jairamdas Daulatram was appointed the Organising Secretary for the whole 
of India in terms of the Faizpur Ooogress resolution on Mass Contacts. 

Labour Commiitee 

The last year's Labour Committee consisting of Shri Jairamda9 Daulatram, Shanker- 
ial Banker, v. V. Giri, M. R. Massani and J. B. Kripalani (Convener) was reappointed. 


President’s Circular— I —Work before Us 

Following circular letters were issued by the President, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
to the Provincial Congress Committees and other Congress organisations : 

Dear Comrade, 

You have no doubt read carefully in the public press the resolution passed recent¬ 
ly by the Working Committee on tho present situation and the constitutional deadlock 
that has been created by the refusal of the Governor to give the assurances asked 
for in terras of the A. I. C. C. resolution. This resolution clarifies the present posi¬ 
tion which has already been sufficiently discussed in statements issued by Gandhiji 
and others. It is desirable that the full import of this resolution and the future 
possibilities should be explained to all Congressmen and the public generally so that 
we may have the intelligent co-operation of all in future steps. What the future 
may bring we cannot sav but we have to be prepared for all contingencies. It is by 
oui organised and disciplined strength alone that we can shape that future. Hence 
the stress on the constructive programme of the Congress. Previous resolutions of 

the Congress and the Working Committee have laid stress on the agrarian problem 

and on questions affecting the industrial workers. All these together form part of 
the Cuogress programme and all these have to be worked for. 

Above all I would beg of you to remember the future that looms ahead and to 

prepare for this. Congress members of the provincial legislatures must keep in const¬ 
ant touch with thoir constituents. 

There is one matter which I should like to clarify. The Working Committee, 
while strongly condemning those who have accepted ministerships in defianoe of 
Majorities in legislatures and the popular will, has advised that h istile black flag de¬ 
monstrations should be avoided. This does not mean that auoh demonstrations are 
always illegitimate, nor is it iu anyway a condemnation of those of our oormadei 
*ho have so far taken part in them. Several have gone to pr ison because of these 
and uur sympathy goes to them. But the Committee felt that under existing 010 
oumitanoes such demonstrations were necessary and that they gave a fictitious im-* 
pwitince to oertaiu individuals who are styled ministers to-day. Therefore they have 
advised against them and this advioe should be followed everywhere in a disciplined 
manner. At the same time the holding of meetings denouncing the action of the so- 
called minister! haa been encouraged. 

II Organising Secretary 

Dear Comrades, 

The f * /pur Congress directed that in order to give effect to its direotiom to 
inoj'tntao mchS con-acts and to strengthen the Cougieas, an Organising beemtary 
should be appomieo by the Working Committee, Owing to the eleutions there was 
unfortunately delay in thii. The Workiiig Committee has. however, now appointed 
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^hn Jairamdas Daulatram to this responsible office. Ha will oomraunioate with you 

oireot and ask you to send him particulars of your work. I trust you will give him 

everv help and oo-operation. For the present his address for communications is: 
Market Hoad, Hyderabad, Sind. Later he will undertake a tour in the provinoes. 

Sjuestions and difficulties about organisations should be addressed to him. 

The .baizpur Congress also oalled upon each Provincial Coogress Committee to 
appoint an organising secretary. Will you please inform our office as well as Shu 

Jairamdas Daulatram what action you have taken in this matter. 

Dome time back I suggested to you to form a Muslim Mass Contact Committee in 
your province. Will you please inform Dr. Asraf of our office what steps you have 
wen to do so. This matter should be expedited. 


Ill—Coronation 

Dear Comrade, 

I have to draw your attention, and request you to draw the attention of all Congress¬ 
men and others, to the Ftizpur Congress resolution on non-participation in the coro¬ 
nation aud other imperialist functions. When this resolution was passed thore was a 
possibility that suuh celebrations might be organised ou a big Boale in India. Bat 
probably beoause of the Congress attitude and the Congress victory in the elections, 
this has been abandoned. There will now be only some minor official celebrations 
ind illuminations of a few official buildings. None the less Congressmen should re¬ 
member and should remini others that it is derogatory to our dignity and against 
the polioy of the Congress to take any part in coronation functions, whatever they 
might be. 


IV—Red Flags at Congress Meetings 

Dear Comrade, 

Roferences are sometimes made to ns about the use of the Red Flag at Congresi 
meetings. Occasionally unseemly incidents have also taken place in this oonnei-tion. 

1 have previously expressed myself in public whenever suoh an inoident haa 
taken place but I should like to make the position clear for the guidance of Con¬ 
gressmen. 

The Red Flag has for a hundred years or more been the flag of the workers all 
over the world and nearly all workers’ organisations havo adopted it in various coun¬ 
tries. It represents the struggles and saorifices of the workers as well hr the con¬ 
ception of the unity of the workers all over the world. As such it is entitled to our 
respect and a workers 1 organisation, if it so chooses, has every right to display it at 
its functions. 

Bat so far as the Congress is oonoerned our flag is the national tri-colour 
During its short life of half n generation it has already 'become a symbol to us all, 
including workers and peasants, of freedom and national unity and solidarity It 
represents, as nothing else does, the spirit of the Indian people striving for freedom 
and the honour of the nation. And beoause of that so many of our eomradeB havo 
braved suffering and prison for the sake of that flag. In remote villages we find that 
flag displayed and the sight of it gives courage and hope to the poor down-trodden 
Villager. That flig has become wranped up in our minds with so much that we 
value, so much that we hope for, that any discourtesy to that flag hurts us vitally 
and we resent the insult to the nation s honour. We cannot tolerate any such dis¬ 
courtesy or insult from whomsoever it might oome. 

For the Congress this is the only flag and on all Congress funotions it is this flag 
whioh most be displayed. Between it and the Red Flag or any other flag there can 
be or should be no rivalry. If workers organisations join a Congress procession or 
a Congress meeting, it is open to them to have their own flag or banners. Bat any 
such flag must not dominate the scene or seek equality at such functions with the 
Natioial Flag. At all Congress functions it i 8 the National Flag that must 
dominate th) soene. I trust that these directions will bo borne in mind by all and 
no one will oountenfinoa r.ny ao' whioh may be oonstrned as lessening the honour 
and dignity and imnortAone or a flag tha f ha? become so dear to us during tbeia 
many years of sniggle oonfnot. 
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V—Provincial Contributions 

D«ar friend, 

I draw yoor attention to Art. VIII (6) («*) of the Constitution. You will arrange 
to send vour provincial contribution in time. 

Art VIII { b ) (m) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, before the new 
All India Congress Committee meets as Subjects Committee under Article JX \g , pay to 
the Working Committee the fees received from the delegates. Any other subscrip¬ 
tion that may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population, membership 
and financial oapaoity of the province, shall be paid not later than the end of Jung 
every year . Delegates and members of the All India congress Committee from 
provinces in default ehall not be permitted to take part in any of the proceeding 9 
of the Congreu or any Committee thereof\ 


The Repression 

15th. .March to 30th. April 1937 

Phri Bibnath Banerjee, m. l. a., President of the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
Niharenda Dutt Miiumdur, m l. a., Moulvi Jalauddin Basbemy, m. l. a. Ashutosh 
DaB, K. (I. Mitra, Balailal Das Mahapatra, Debendra Nath Sea, and many other labour 
leaieis of Calcutta were served with orders restraining them from entering the area 
cohered by the Jute Mill strike. 

^hris R. 8 . Nimbkar, V. B. Karnik, Dange, Gonada Mazumdar, Rajani Mukherjee 
arid 15 others were served with similar restraint ordeis in the last week of March, 
the ohjeot of which was to prevent the workers from participating in the Hartal of 
April 1 . 

8 hri Heraanta Kumar Bose, a former Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and 16 other Congress workeis of Calcutta were arrested on 
M..ruh ^8 on a obarge of leading a procession to organise Hartal in contraventioa of 
Police Commissioner's order 

fchn Uanesb Prasad Varma of Daltonganj, already interned under the Behar Public 
Safety Act, was served with a fresh order of internment within the municipal limit 
of Daltonganj. 

Arrests were made all over the country on April I. Shri Javaprakash Narayan, 
Bhr.mati Chandravati Devi, Shri Anisur-Rabraan, Shri Abdnl Banqui and 14 others 
were arrested at Patna for leading a prooession and Shri Ambika Kanta Sinha and 
12 others were arrested later on for demonstrating against the Chief Minister. The 
second hatch of arrested persons was released after a few days bj' order of the Chief 
Minister, but all the persons arrested in the first batch were convicted on April 14 
and simrencod to 3 months’ imprisonment. 

Snmati Satyavati, Shri B Narasimham and 23 other Congress workers were arres¬ 
ted in Dvllil for organising Hartal. In course of the arrest Srimati 8 atyavati waa 
assaulted by the Polioe which formed the sabject-matter of a suooessful anournment 
motiou in the Assembly. The arrested persons were sent up for trial. 8 hri Nara- 
•inli.irri waB awnrded three months’ rigorous imprisonment and two others to six 
week rigorous imprisonment each. Shrimati Satyavati was ordered to exeoute a 
boi.d for gund behaviour; but on her refusal she was sentenced to simple imprison- 
nunr for a mnnrh. On appeal the session Judge reduoad the seutenoe on April 24 
to iho ponod already undergone. 

F>ur persons were arrested at Allahabad in oonneotion with the Hartal. 

fcfhii Lukhpati Singh and Karnes war Sharma were arrested at Silao ( Patna 
Distnut ) for 8 *miiar offenoe and later oonvioted and sentence! to i months’ rigoioats 
impi ibonment eaoh. 

*lm P Kajavadiveln, President of the Madras Press Workers’ Union, wa 9 served 
with a uotiue under Section 144 Or. P t q on ^p r jj 3 prohibiting him for one month 
from oonvtiniug or addressing any meeting, attending, directing or organising 
any procession and publishing leaflets and posters in connection with the toudy- 
tappoa stnke. 

[hy ufftes of tho B N. Ry. Lid an Libour Union at K'nragnur and the residence 
of the B-miuh Seoniury ,tud the Hul 0 erk w*.v snmhii hy the Police on April &. 
Horae press repo 1 ts - sued by the international Federation of Trade Unions and a few 
other j'iuradie Were 
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Shrig Patva Narain Shroff, Advocate and Political Worker, llukta Prasad, Presj- 
dent of the Barijan Sevak ftangha, Bikaner and Lakshmidas, Secretary of the l roja 
Mondal were externed from Bikaner under the Bikaner Publio Safety Act 

The hereditary Jagir of Sardar Sardul Singh _ Caveeshar was forfeited by tne 
Punjab Government on account of his political autivities. , . 

The Delhi Police searched several libraries of Delhi including Mahavir Jam 
Library and 8asta 8ahitya Mandal on Anril 9 for copies of the Independence f le go 
of .930. A copy of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s u History of the Congress was also 
seised 

The trial of Shris Basanta Kumar Joshi, Suraj Bans Singh and , 10 others was 
opened before a Calcutta Magistrate on April 12 on charges of conspiracy \ P* 
gate the doctrines of Communism. The Public Prosecutor described - ' 

similar in character to the Cawnpore Communist Conspiracy case anu tne aiu 

^Notices under Section 32 of the Police Aot were served on a nnmhov of persons 
at Muzaffarpur on April 17 for taking out processions on the Hartal Day* . 

Prof. Rimalingam, Shri V. R. Kalappa and other workers of the Lid way Union 
at Kharagpur were severed with notices under Section 144 Cr. P. C. uucetiLig tnem 
not to take out any procession nor hold any meeting at Kharagpur. 

The Lahore Police raided the Lajpat Rai Bhawau in the night of April lo whan 
the Socialists were holding a private meeting The Committee room was minuuly 
searched and certain documents as well as scattered bits of paper were seized 

The Distriot Magistrate of Patna demanded a security of Rs. 1.000 from 1 audit 
Kibbudev Brahmachari who filed a declaration to bring out a weekly paper entitled 
“Sangha Bhakti ” .. 

Shri Ghate of the Meerut Conspiracy Case was arrested at the Lahore Lai way 
station on April 18 and, after detention in the Fort for the day, was served with an 
•xternment order prohibiting his entry in the Punjab. , n 

A Bentenoe of imprisonment til! the rising of the court and a fine of Rs. loU was 
imposed on Shri Gajjan Singh, a Socialist worker of Ludhiana for violating the terms 
of the internment order. ^ „ *- L 

bhri Prankrishna Parihari, President of the Cuttack Distriot Congress Coranrrtoe 
was arrpsted on a charge of sedition on April 20 for a speech delivered ou the 
Hartal Day. 

The bouses of B^bu Girindra Kumar Basn Neogi and Dr. Gopal Chandra Hnsn in 
the Tangaii sub-division were searched by the Police on April 19 and GinndrtihabU 
was taken to the Police Station for interrogation. 

Shris A. Zaraan, M. L. A., Dayararu Beri, rTimangshu Biswas and several othora 
arres^d at Rishra (Roogli) on April 24 in oonneotion with the Jute Strike Iwc 
days previous the Police had opened fire, which resulted in serious injury to two 

P *Shri Bishambbar Daval Iripatbi, M. L. A. of Unao, formerly Secretary of the U 
P. Provincial Congress Committee, served with a ootioe on April 22 nnder Ktvtion 
108 Cr P C. calling upon him to execute a bond of Rs. 5,000 and 2 sureties of Rfi. 
I 50 j cp h for having delivered alleged seditious speeches. 

* The Kashmir State has baoued the Congress Declaration of Independence. 

Dr." ftairwkrisiina, a Cmgressman and a labour loader of Lucknow, was arrested oo 
April 24 for delivering alleged seditious a *eenhes. 

r.bri John Benjamin. Presidenr of the G. I. P. Railway Ur,i- n, Jhansi and Vi -o- 
Pi os:dent of the U- P- Trade Union Congress, wns couvieted by the District Mag hi- 
t/ftte of Jhanshi on a charge of sedition and ordered to execute a bond of Ks. 200 
and a security of the same amount for good behaviour for one year. 

The Sub-divisional Officer, Monghyr, is reported to have served notice^ under 
Seotion 14L Cr. P. C. on Shri H B. Chandra, M. L A. and other labour lo/ulyr re¬ 
training th^m from holding meetings within the Railway grouod. 

The Delhi Police searched several houses on April 28 for litera^um -ind 
some handbills bearing the titles '‘workers of the world unite 1 ’ and “viut ^v of Red 
” 

The luggage of 8hri Rimkrishnu Khatri, Secretary td the All Tulin Political 
Prisoners* Relief Committee was seatvped at Jnuopur on April 28 and 20 onpius ef 
“Independent India" were taken away from his possession. 

8tui Rainaui Cu*ikniv:irti, a promtnmit member of the Radio*! Party. (?iLn'ci.i and 
Seomurv of the Wnkers League and Shri p rova8 Hen. a monitor ui Om North 
Calcutta"ttidioul Party were served with autiues under Beoiiou U4, Or P O. i»r> 
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Mondal and Thakur 


hiWlhag their entry within the Jute Strike area. 

Bitigh were served with similar notices. 

The Special i ranch of the Calcutta Police raided on April 29, the Bengal Labour 
Party office and “Ganasakti” office in Zakaria Street and arrested Shri Samsul Buda 
and two other labour leaders. Some drafts were also seized. 

Order under Section 144, Cr. P. C. banning any assembly of 5 persons or more 
was promulgated for the sejond time at Kustia (Bengal) where a Btrike is goinz on 
in the Mobini Mills. 

Shri Jihananda Banerjee, an internee was sentenced on April 28 by a Speoial 
Magistrate to two mouths' rigorous imprisonment on a charge of violation of intern¬ 
ment order. 


Ssl 


The AH India Congress Committee 

Opening Day— Delhi—17th and 18th March 1937 

The A’Mndia Congress Committee meeting opened amidst colourful and enthusias¬ 
tic scenes in the beautiful decorated pandal at Ansari Nagar Delhi on the 17tb. 
March 1937 

Pandit Jawfiharlnl Sthru, opening the proceedings, said they would first take 
np routine matters like the confirmation of the minutes of the last A. I. 0. C. at 
F* *pur and the passing of accounts. Incidentally, ho referred to the problem with 
whu;h the Congress was faced, that is to say. the office question. This had been 
coder consideration for a considerably long time and they had examined all the 
'aspects of the question. He expressed the desire that, before "coming to a final deci¬ 
sion on the question, all sohools of thought should be given a ohance to express 
their views. 

The minntes of the last meeting and audited accounts were passed. 

Date of Next CongreM 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel thpn moved that the dates of the next session of the 
Congress be fixed some time in February. Explaining the reason for the change of 
dates, the Sardar sail that the Gujorat Provincial Congress Committee considered this 
queenon and were of opinion that it would be more convenient if the session was 
h*dd in Fobraary as the poor peasants of Gnjerat and villagers would be able to attend 
the session in larger numbers. If the session was hold in December, it would be 
cold and therefore it may be inconvenient. He admitted February would be incon¬ 
venient for a large number of legislators to attend the session as it would clash 
wi*h ihe Brdget session. The question had been referred to the Congress Working 
Oomnitr-»,j which had approved of the decision of the Gujerat Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

Hurl r Fato r s resolution was seoonded by Babu Rajendra Prasad and aooepted by 
the Houeo. 


Acceptance of Office 

Pandit J'lwahnrfal Nh°rii then Announced that Babu Rajendra Prasad would 
place before the House the resolution adopted by the Working Committee regarding 
offmo acceptance. The President announced that amendments would be aooepted till 
3 30 p rn , bur if any memher who were not present on acoount of their being busy 
in the Assembly wanted to move any amendments they would be aooepted even at 
a larer hour Congress M. L. As could not come oarlier as an important diaoussion 
on ‘he Finance B'll was proceeding in the Assembly. 

Bi fore Huba Poiendra Prasad actually moved the resolution on office acceptance, 
K . K . Pashyam (Madras' raised a point of order that the resolution contained several 
clauses wbi< h seemed inconsistent with one another. For instance, whereas ihe last 
paragraph of tho resohi'iou recommended acceptance of offices in the Province! 
where the congress commanded a majority the eeoond paragraph “impresses upon all 
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Congress members of the legislatures that their work inside and outside the Ieg'sla- 
tures must be based on the fundamental Congress policy of combating tho new cons¬ 
titution and seeking to end it" etc. So Mr. Bashyam felt that one part should be 
decided before another and the resolution should be split up and moved separately. 

Mr. Jaioaharlal Nehru ruled that, while he acknowledged difficulry, poiuted out 
by Mr Bashyam, he was not prepared to split up the resolution which was one com¬ 
prehensive whole. But, to obviate difficulty, he would be prepared to put to vote 
the clauses and amendments to it separately. 

Sardar Sardul - ingk wanted to know if -the report appearing in morning papers 
that the Working Committee unanimously accepted the resolution on office acceptance 
Was correct, 

Tfi-i President replied, “It is an important, as well as a delicate question. Ordina¬ 
rily, the proceedings of the Working Committee are not open to the public or tlio 
Pres 3 and I ara not supposed to disclose what happened there, but, as we are discus¬ 
sing a very important question and we want to understand each other, I don't want 
to be formal and I can tell you that members of the Working Committee were 
sharply divided on the question. But they tried to understand each other’s view 
point. Keeping always in mind that our main objective is to fight our opponents, 
we tried to come to an understanding and it is this, that the resolution that will bo 
placed before vou now has the unanimous support of the Committee. It is good that 
recently the Pi ess and the publio have been taking a keen interest in the proceedings 
of the Working Committee, but I may tell you what appears in the Press is not 
always correct. Many a time not being able to get authentic news, the pi ess uses its 
imagination. In this particular case I may tell you that the report refeired to by 
Sardar Sardul Singh is not correct." , 

Babu Rajendra Prasad next moved the Working Committees resolution on Offico 
Acceptance. He said that the resolution was a very important oue on which the 
whole country had shown the keenest interest. After referring to the Round Table 
Conference, which Mr. Gandhi had attended, and to the subsequent resolutions passed 
bv the successive Congress Sessions rejecting the constitution framed at the Round 
Table Conferences, Babu Rajendra Prasad declared that the Congress policy even now 
remained unchanged. They did not now say that the constitution was aouoptahle. 
There was a difference, however, and that wa9 that the Congress had giv t n pei mis¬ 
sion to Congress men to contest the elections and enter tho legislatures. B it even 
when such permission was given the Congress made clear, fustly, that it rejects the 
constitution because the country’s objective could not be achieved through it; secondly 
that this constitution shall be replaced by another framed by a Constituent Assembly 
The Congress had, however, left undecided the question whether the constmuion 
should be combated by accepting office or from the outside. Before deciding that issue 
thev wanted to fight the first battle on the election front. 

Continuin' 1 , Ba'hu Rajendra Prasad declared that the Congress office was collecting 
figures from different provinces to show exacty what peroentage of voters voted for 
the Congress. All figures were not yet available but he would tell the House that iu 
the Madras Presidency 75 per cent of the voters voted for the Congress. In this 
estimate he had not included those constituencies where no Congress candidate 
was sot up, or those constituencies from which Congress candidates were 
elected without contest. If these were also taken into consideration the per¬ 
centage would be St'll higher. In Behar 76 percent of the voters voted for the Con¬ 
gress. In Bombay, where the Congress majority was the smallest 50 per cent of tha 
voters sui ported the Congress- If they considi red the total number or votes polled 
for the Congress, the seat captuied by the Congress ought to have been more. 
However, the Congiess claim was indisputable that the electorate responded to its 
call. The Congress claimed that it represented the entire Indian narion including 
even those who were not members of the Congress. This claim had b.*en upheld fe? 
the election results. The Congress had secured this verdiot in exuctly the same 
manner in which the British Government wanted it and the latter oouid no more 
claim that Indians were satisfied with tha new Constitution. 

The resolution he had moved wanted the House to confirm the resolutions adopted 
by the Working Committee at Wardna. The first part of the resolution ; requhed all 
Congress legislators to keep their ouutact with the constituencies and streogintm ihe 
Cougrass organisations, it also showed the way in which it could be done. The 
liter part explained ^ 0y d W0r » inside the leg ; slatuie3 if they git aa 

Opportunity, when the Working Urnmittee passed the Wardha resolutions, it h id oat 
Voided to accept offices. Mow tt had recommended that office should be accepted, 
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bat it did not mean that there was any change in Congress pohcy. They were not 
rQD I. P t e not ft the°Goveniraent or the Congressmen who have gone into legislatures ima- 

AliEX"r,Sri.'h..S..w..ki« «».:«~t.J* 

the Congress was running after offices. The congress J*. ar *j e ouMuitnutf tho 

to get as much help as they could in attaming their o*j put con di- 

coontrv for the attainment of their objective. T e ib u | # ” ( £ 0Bl t ho wav as they 
tions was that they wanted to remove as ran 1 ^ at they would not use 

possibly could. They wanted an assurance from• Oow «*>>* mat y ^ ^ ^ 

then special powers to hinder the W* t ° h Vfour cm"rfofthe'Constitution. The Oov- 
carried oat Congress programme within the to abso i ute majority would have to 

erour of any province where the Congress n , strY lit would bo the duty of 

ask the L a ler of the Congress Party %^e of the Congas 

the Congress leader to explain to the Oowno ^ e y wanted to use 

was the airamm-nt of ® on ? 1 |, ' , ' t ^ programme as ottnnoJcd the Con- 

legislatures for carrying out the Congress p g unnm to that 

& ***** ttot 

justified tho Congress claim that, it was^the m “V for aD perS0Da l prestige or 
Ongress wa9 accepting ofhce it would no • S electorate which had sent 

for personal gain but for the purpose pernors was not a change in the 

them in. What the Congress wanted : f r0 “ l ‘“ e ,,° „, at 0(m id be obtained only by 

constitution, as that was not wanted only an assurance from the 

Strengthening the Indian masses. The 0 ^ r n « r o e39 ob9truot the furtherance of Congress 
Governor that what lay within his power 10 Roun d TabIe Oonfarenoe and on 

programme would not be made use of Dur ng rr# wou |d no t be used Th# 

other occasions it had been proclaimed that P ^ ( ^ were s i nC erely made aud 

Cmigres* wanted now to test whether those declaration^ we^ ^ 8peo J |al power9 

expose to the world the hollowness of thos.a ’ w CODvinae d that they would get 

ware used. Those in favour of offloe acceptance would be able 

many opportunities to strengthen ’JSHit^tontbe tact safety and 

to achieve that objective wu " ld f®K e d Tbe work that was being done in the coun¬ 
cil,ty to use their weapons grounds for optimism that Congressmen in 

&st» »*** *-— 

i. •« * 

tiardnr Sardul Singh , on a point of ' which again, was contrary to the 
fMsIutlon wsr* lnoO€isi»**nt with the fourth P * . •' ^lie OoogrwN bad <!•- 

•Sit «f »bt ooogrsas IsSJTuSU t£t Osngress- 

«*-*■**- IhatWM “ ot 

legitimate. It -.veui m faot a fraud and a deception. gardnr Sardnl Bingh 

Art/..6xpl.m-d ih«ttomtorp^atmn P^fd not imply that the .on- 
on the last pm 1 of tic. rosolnt'on was notco 'g da r Saidul Singh thought other- 

•■••• »SRi .»*. *• h *™ *■* 

lira its V.irotct when the time came. 

The Soouust AtEVDMisx 

Hr Jaiprakath Narain then moved the Socialist amendment declaring •«« 

,h * iftiW. si's i® 

The .aw ih*« *« LougHiM Mioixten. can within the th! .i.dmtad 

01 K o^«Slld^i , onTt r S^toS‘‘S“nbstautial political ot «*«»« uon- 

* ud r On the other hand the acceptance of responsibility . resiion 

f t .| of *oy ieal P° wor Wl11 make tUe Congress Ministers a par ' diwnedit 
* oda* y louatioa wlu4 is implicit to the imperialist regime *ad will tfcaf 
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The Congress in the eyes of the people. The A. I. C. C. therefore deoidei ageimt 
acceptance of Ministerial offices by Congressmen.” 

Mr. K. F. Nariman , on a point of order, said that the amendment was a negation 
of the original resolution and therefore was out of order. 

The President ruled it was consistent with the foregoing clauses of the resolution 
and so was in order. 

Mr. Jaiprakash A T aratn, commending his amendment, said that he did so with 
some trepidation. The question had been discussed for a long time, but nothing 
that had happened or been said had ohanged his mind. Hib oonviction was that 
acceptance of office would be a blunder. It was clear that there ware two mentalites 
within the Congress, one the reformist and the other the revolutionary. On the one 
hand they had been professing to wreck the constitution and, on the other, they 
were declaring that they would accept ministries. He could not understand how these 
two things could be reconciled. Again, the Working Committee resolution first said 
that deadlocks were inevitable and then it stated that they should have an assurance 
from the Governors that special powers would not be used. If such an assurance 
was obtained, then he thought deadlocks would not be so very inevitable. It was no 
use saying that they would make whatever use they oould of the constitution and 
through it propare for the final struggle. That to his mind was a reversal of policy. 
If they wer • going to work the Constitution, let them do so without imposing 
conditions. These conditions were derogatory to self-respeot. The only strength they 
could derive was by wrecking the Constitution and carrying on the struggle 
outside. 


OppoatUNirr to Whick 


Sardar Sardul Singh moved an amendment to the effect that the Con grass 
should not accept ministerial offices. Ha said that he was surprised to Gad tae 
Working Committee recommending acceptance of office. All these years they h»i 
been telling the country that they were not prepared to accept the new Constitution, 
and that they would reject it.and wreck it at the first opportunity. But now, whan 
that opportunity had come they had begua, to talk of acceptance, under the pretext 
of benefiting the masses. One thing that Mr. Gandhi gave the Congress was the mess¬ 
age of truth. He did not want the Congress to say one thing and do another He 
sensed the spirit of bargaining in the oonditiou that the Governor should giva an 
assurance to the effect that he would not use his special powers. That spirit was 
harmful, as it meant co-operating with the Government and working the naw 
Constitution. He was ready to concede that they would ba able to do something 
for the masses bat that was not their objeotive. They oo ild not put an en : to the 
poverty and misery of the masses until they had real power to atop tba heavy 
expenditure on military and imperial services and also to control the financial policy 
of the ooantry ia a manner that would put an end to exploitation The result 
of their not being able to do things which they promised to do would be that they 
would also he discredited in the same rrnnner as the Liberals who were warned 
to-day neither by the Government nor by the country. The country had given t ,«oi 
an opportunity to wreck the constitution. Wherever they had majorities, they uould 
make it impossible for any Cabinet to curry on its work for a day. Tlut wua What 
they shoula do by refusing to aooept offices. The result would be tlut the Govern >r 
would be forced to use their special powers and carry on the ad mi nUi ratio a without 
the legislature^ The ^sitloa could not last long. The Government would bar# to 
oomo to a settlement wah the Congress. 


Dxrmnro Pouciis in DirriBiNT Paoracsa 

Lala Jjunichand of Ambala moved an amendment deleting the nan relifim te 
conditional acceptance of offices and the addition of a para to the“ftut th* Work 
fng Committee would guide and control Congress ministries as it thought proper. 

He thought tust J 98u '' aQCe from the Governor was auperfiuiil as iho 

Governor was to> ome to some agreement, 80 long as tha Congress was ore 

pared to work within tbo - that th°*r! tha 00uatltut ^Q- Nothing would prevent 

him from saying at a ite uat thejOougress had broken the pledge given of 

Wiling within the constitution and use the special powers. i*he resolution give 
the initiative for the creation of deadlocks to the Governor whiob ought to be iifthe 
buds of the Congress uiijonties As per the resolution it had been left to the 
leader of tb^ Cong*provincial legislature to satisfy himself as ta 
whether the Governor had given a proper aeeuuuoe. It meant Itsviog tae whole 
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question to the individual judgment of a single man. As leaders in different province 
aifforad in temperament there was bound to be a difference of policy between 
Province and Province. 

Sardar Sardul aingk ( Not Caveeshar ) moved an amendment to the effect that 
Congressmen should not acoept offices nor should they in any way help in carrying 
on the foreign administration in the country. He pointed out that Congressmen 
had been returned to end the Act from A to Z and not to work it for obtaining 
minor benefits. 

No Deliberate Deadlocks 


Mr. K . F Nariman moved an amendment for the deletion of conditional accep¬ 
tance and suggesting that ministries when formed, should proceed immediately to 
give effec' to the programme outlined in the Congress Manifesto and Resolution. 
These amendments farther laid down that the ministries should not deliberate^ create 
deadlocks, but since deadlocks were inevitable in working out the Congress pro¬ 
gramme, Congressmen should get out and seek re-election. 

Tne Congress which had been talking of mass contact would be entering into an 
imperial pact if what was desired in the resolution was given eflect to. said Mr. 
Nariman, and credit for whatever good was done by’ Cougress ministries would go to 
the Governor as the later would claim that these were possible because he did not 
use his special powers Mr. Nariman warned the House against falling into any 
such trap as they were dealing with great diplomats. 

Mr Nariman declared that it was impossible to secure an assurance from one 
Governor which would be binding on the succeeding Governor, even the Ganani- 
Irwin Pact had been violated. How th< n were they to rely on the Governor s 
vertal insurance. The resolution also removed what he described as the hammer or 
deadlock with which they could bring pressure on Government. The intention *ro 
seek assurance was inconsistent with election pledges. If they had gone to the elec 
toraie with a statement that they would enter into a pact with the Governor then 
thev would never have got a large majority that they actually got. Nowhere in the 
world had there been a case attempting to wreck the constitution by coming to an 
understanding with tlie Governor. 


Antiquated Leadership 

Mr Dutt Mazumdar moved an amendment to the effect that ministries should not ba 
accepted uuless Government unconditionally released all political prisoners and deteuues 
and 'be Governor gives an assurance to the leader of the Congress laity to the 
satisfaction of Provincial Congress Committee that he w.l not use his special powers 
H*> supported the first amendment moved by Mr. JaiDrakash for the total rejection 
of offio" acceptance and declared that the Working Committee resolution »«» 
i evincing of a dangerous foim of backsliding from the policy of complete wrecking. 
A lemnrkable feature of the resolution was that it failed to give a lead to the country 
for which it had been looking up to the Congress. It showed indecent haste to accept 
ministries forgot the position of the Provinces in which the Congress had no majo- 
niy nud faile/u,. to L how uniformity of policy would be achieved It sought to 
give a bond of good behaviour to the Governor in woiking the constitution, wnicn 
rbe Tonciess had declared was a charter of slavery. He vigorously criticised woat 
bn described as the antiquated leadership and idealogy, which, ever since it co-opera¬ 
ted wiih the Round Ta'lo Conference, had gradually forgotten the pledge of militant 
mass struggle, 

Mirasitas and DiREcr Action 


Mr. B tv.bramanayow moved an amendment to alter the proviso so as to lay 
down that Mii:kt*i6 are such as have full faith in direct action as contemplated by 
H e Congie&a and the personnel of the Ministries is approved by the Woiking Com- 
tin oi nib-con rnittee which would have control over ihe ministry. He urged 
that mil isterb should be drawn ♦tom the people who had taken active part m 
(j v I I. ,, .* r *bpdii , nce Movement and had faith in the policy of combating the coDBtiiu- 
tloi with a view to ending it In saying this, he did not mean a«<y disparagement 
ro ftheifi. Ihe re- dution biistled with inconsistency. For instance, how were timy 
to create deadlocks if they undertook to work within the constitution? Further, who 
waft to interpret the M maters' aetiou and decide whether they acted within the cons¬ 
titution or not y hi fact the resolution gave scops to the Government to put trie 
uongresa in to* wrong. 
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S*rt Balakrhhna Sanna moved the next amendment to delete the whole proviso 
in the fourth paragraph. He said leaders of different mentalities were boing sent to 
Governors of different mentality to come to varying understandings. It was likely that the 
poople of reformist mentality would got in as ministers. If they wanted an assuranoe 
from the Governor, were they going to give an assurance to him on their side i The 
deletion of this proviso would give freedom to the Coogress ministries to create »Ead- 
locks, whenever they liked. The initiative would always remain in their hands. 

On Babu Rajendra Prasad's suggestion the House agreed to take all the remain¬ 
ing amendments numbering about 15 as moved and decided on a goneral discussiou 
of the main resolution instead of confusing issues by discussing amendments wmc t 
overlapped one another. . , , , . , , 

The President announced that there would be no voting to-day as be desired t«* 

Dr. Sanyal pointed out that thero were several inconsistencies in the lesolutioi. 
The speaker proposed that one of the conditions of accenting office should no not oni t 
that the Congress commanded a majority bat that the Congress had a majority 

of its own as a party in both Houses. He felt that each province had its 

programme and varied types of men and, knowiug human weakness, ho suggested 
that the quality of the men who accepted ministerships should be the main 
consideration. He maintained -that the main objective should bo to carry out the 

Congress mandate of wrecking the constitution and the selection of Mmistors should 

be governed by the supreme test of agreement with the objective and determina¬ 
tion to achieve’it. , „ , , .. .. . A # 

Seth Oovinddas , supporting Mr. Jaiprakash Narams amendment, said that accept 
ance of offices would creat a bad atmosphere in the country. It should be a raattei 
for shame to the Congress to send its leader to the Governor to say that he would 
behave as a good boy and work the constitution and request the Governor to y 
that he would not use his special powers. The resolution had been so drafted o 
provide for a state of things under which a Governor need not give a written assur- 
ance. Why not openly say that the situation in the country to-day demanded nooept- 
ance of offices ? 


Office Acceptance and Conditions 
Sidhwa* supporting Mr. Nariman’s amendment, said that only 

^ til _ _ _4 klrt kvi ♦ l ! n m HQQOC no C 


Mr. R. K. Sidhwa , supporting Mr. Nariman’s amendment, said that only through 
acceptance of office could deadlocks understandable by the masses be created and not 
by anv other means. Homs in the programme placed before CongrosB legisIjJpre 
were such that on each one of them deadlocks could be created. Tho^P***®* 
appealed to the Working Committee to omit the proviso and allow acceptance of 

°* C .Wr ™Kwb*V<mkntappall<i said he was not opposed to office acoeptauca. His objection 
was to the proviso in the last para of the resolution It was contradictory to the re»t of 
resolution. After having declared their faith in the policy of wrecking and tn Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to frame a constitution of their own, was it proper for them to say « e, 
wnnlrf ho satisfied to work within a constitution thrust upon them against thetr will y 
Tn Mv that they would work the constitution and ask the Governor not to use his 
Knpdiftl nowiTs was to lower their banner and sue for peace It was for the Govern- 
mint to sue for the peace uow that the Coogress had secured an overwhelming 
maioritv In fact. i= they persisted in their policy the Governor might hesitate to 
tM his special powers, but by suing for peace themselves they would compromise 
tl dr self respect ^nd when they next approached the electorate it would not respect 
them and there would be a great disappointment. 

Sahnjananda, in a forceful speech, opposed the ofth * acceptance resolu¬ 
tion and said that it showed the gradual doteriaration in the position of the Congress 
The first paragraph of the resolution showed that the Congress stood for very high 
things and had high ideals as it ought to. The second paragraph showed a soioidal 
oourso and the third paragraph indicated that the Congress was becoming lolor- 
miflt in its mentality. The fourth paragraph completed the fall and justified his oon- 
rluKion tint the Congress had fallen into unfathomable depth. The resolution had 
been drafted with great tact and subtlety and it fuMy betrayed the growing reformist 
ymmra'itv The speaker had no doubt that Congressmen when they beuatno nainiflto''H 
he worse than liberal Ho accepted that office no.-eptauce ‘ would Btrsngthsu 
thn hmds of reactionaries and British imperialism. He H*kcd the House to ran t# 
fhn implications of the Congress ideal of independence. lie was ashamed that Con* 
grew* ihould say that the masses would be benefitted by its acceptance of offices. He 
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did not agree with the suggestion of tho previous speaker that opposition to the 
Working Ooramitteo resolution amounted to lack of confidence in the Working Com¬ 
mittee. Tt was onlv a difference in outlook. The Congress majorities clearly indica¬ 
ted that the masses were behind the Congress and that they were ready to support 
the Congress in direct action. 

Mr. Sntyamurti , supporting the Working Committee resolution, pointed out that 
ID overwhelming majority of the Province and Local Congress Committees had votod 
for office accep f anoe and unless arguments of overwhelming force wore advanced 
against it the House should also endorse that vote. In Madras, in any case, the 
mandate of the electorate implied acceptance of office to carry out the programme 
adumbrated by the Congress. He begged of the A. I. C. C. to have a sense of real¬ 
ism and vote is representatives of public opinion throughout India. 

As for the plan of combating the Act, Mr. Batyamurti 6aw no better, quicker and 
more effective way, barriDg direct aotion, than acceptance of office. In their election 
Manifesto Congressmen had told the electorate what they intended to do and all 
these items of their programme oonld not be carried ont unless they accepted office. 
If. therefore, they now refused to accept office they would be committing a fraud 
npon the electorate. Pandit JawabarlaJ Nehru if Press reports were correct, had 
said, “To hell with the Constitution. n But he could not send it there by a curse, 
•▼en tbongh he was a Brahmin (Laughter.) The speaker declared that, by accepting 
o ce, they were not accepting the Act. As for “revolutionary” and “reformist” 
mentalities, if he could remove the poverty and ignorance, if he ooul ’ add one pie 
to the earnings of the Indians by the possession of the “reformist” mentality, he 
would not hesitate to plead guilty to that mentality. He vigorously rebutted the 
staTgmfint that the ministers might not be up to the mark. They should not, he 
declared, bo guilty, even privately, of this sort of distrust. He was not^ altogether 
h«Dpy over the last paragraph of the resolution but, as a humble politician, he was 
prepared to accept it He had heard that the Working Committee was unanimous 
in the matter. (Cries of dissent from the audience.) 

PatviH N*hru t interrupting the speaker, said that statement called for an explana¬ 
tion and ho added that the Working Committee was not and could not be unanimous. 

Mr. 8atymurthi added that he remembered the saying that, in moments of doubt, 
irnst to a master brain and disinterested mind like Mahatma Gandhi's. 

Dr. Pnttabhi Sietharamaypa said he spoke with reluctance, particularly because 
be disliked having to say anything in opposition to the Working Committee at whose 
feet he still had to sit and learn Batyagraha and Civil Disobedience. The resolution 
was the sadden! disappointment to him, for one thing, because of its oo-roingling of 
s*ntlmonts. making it a jumble the like of which they bad not seen for the last 
15 or 1C vears Its palpable inconsistencies had been pointed out by more than one 
sneaker. It went up like a rocket and came down like a stick. (Laughter.) The 
Working Committee might have come to the conclusion embodied in the resolution 
after considering the opinions expressed by provincial and primary Congress bodies 
but the House was not in possession of the views of these bodies. Even if the 
Majority opinion was in favour of office acceptance, was it necessary for the A. L 
C. C. to efface its own judgment and endorse it ? Mr Satyaraurthi had said that 
the refusal to aooept ffioe would be a fraud on the electorate. The speaker declared 
that accepting office would ne committing a fraud on the Congress. Dr, Pattabhi 
Beotbaramayya answered the question as to what was the alternative. Taking Madras, 
where there was no hai -breadth majority as in some other provinces and here Con¬ 
gress did not merely “command a majority”, but had a majority on its own right 
the way was clear. Incidentally, he asked what was the significance of the phrase 
“command a majority’used in the resolution. Why did thev not use a clearer 
phrase 11 returned in a majority?” Did they intend to give latitude to Congressmen to 
tale in men who were prepared to throw their weight on the weightier side ? How- 
iTor. in Madras they had so clear and strong a majority that they could shake the 
British Government to the foundations. Thev could, as an opposition, simply refuse 
to vole the sulnrieB of ministers and all the 4T8 sections of the Act would oe blown 
lo th« winds Th^Q the Governor must dissolve the House aud undertake the ad¬ 
ministration by himself. They wanted to drive the Governor to that position. And 
ii, in nine out of 11 provinces, the administrative machinery breaks dowu they conld 
iav the Oflverumunt of India Act had broken down and they could once again go to 
ihii country. 

The Hoiifie at this stage adjourned till the next day. 
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Second Day — Delhi— 18lh March 1937 

The All-India Congress Committee, after thirteen hours of discussion to-day in which 
nearly 30 sneakers participated, adopted the Working Committee s resolution od office 
acceptance by a large majority amidst applause. The Committee earlier rejected Mr. 
Jaiprakash Narain’s amendment opposing office acceptance and all other amendments 
by a I rgo majority. 

Before the proceedings began the Congress President, Pandit Jatvaharlal Nehru 
said: tt I want to inform you of the ro'ease last evening of Mr. Suhash Chandra Bose* 
I am sure you must all have seen the news about his release. It is not a matter for 
joy that one of our comrades should have been kept in restraint for such a long time. 
I propose to send on your behalf a message of welcome to Mr. Bose wishing him 
well and praying that ho may soon he restored to health so that he may rejoin us 
soon and give us the benefit of his advice and help.” . , 

The House amidst cheers asked the President to send a message to Mr. Suoasn 

Bose. . . 

The President also said he had sent a telegram to Mr, Bose last night on hearing 
'if his release asking him to came to Delhi if doctors permitted. His idea was that 
it would be a matter of great joy for all to meet an old comrade who bad been away 
from them for such a long timo, eveu though he might not be able to participate in 
the A. I. O. C. deliberations. But he had just seen press messages saying that Sir 
Nilratau Sarcar, the eminent physician had examined Mr, Bose and advised hie 
to have complete rost for sdrae months. Therefore it was out of the question that 
he would be coming to Delhi. 


'PrESID'KXT’S STATKMiffl ON VeBBAL ClUXtf* 

Pandit Nehru thon made a statement regarding the proposed change in the 

WorkiDg Committee resolution on office aoceptanoo. Ho said there was only one 

organisation in India which wa3 gallantly fighting against imperialism and would con¬ 
tinue to do so till suocess came in its way. That was the Congress. In spite of 
differences every section of it had pulled together and had been bound together by 
ommon desire to reach tho goal. With regard to acceptance of office, however, there 
were two definite seta of opiuion hostile to each other and trying to gain mastery 
over each other. He himself held to the opinion which lie had already expressed in 

emphatic terms. They had postponed the issue because, on the whole, they uooided 

it was better to do so but the time for postponement was past and the matter had 
*o be decided. And since yesterday it had been debate before the House. A great 
deal of heat had been produced but such earnestness, heat and eveu righteous indig. 

nation was desirable beoause it was not a mere matter of academic discussion The 

decisions of the Committee meant so ranch to hundreds of thousands o! people, Bat 
nevertheless the discussion of A. I. C. C. should be conducted with dignity they had 

4i«WATS ffchOWQ. 

Tr ■ question had been asked whother this resolution was unanimously passed by 
the Working Committee. Obviously it was not usual for questions of that sort to be 

nut aud for the President to reply to them, but, because of the gravity of the ones- 

tiic and out of a desire to take A. I. C. 0. into confidence he had told the House 
that'the report that it represented tho unanimous view of the Committee was not 
f 9rreo t. Obvioaslv it was a matter whore opinion had crystallised firmly. Unanimity 
was not possible. "What happened in such oases was that the resolutions woto passed 
by a majority and they came before the A. I. C. C. as the resolution of the Woiking 
Committee| for the House to consider and alter as it liked. 

Mr. Jawabarlal said r a I think it desirable that you should all know oxaotly what is 
my stand as President of the Ail-India Congress Committee in regard to this reeolation, 
we cannot obviously shoat from the housetop as to what discussions take place in tho 
meeting in the Working Committee. All the same I do not think that *’ Woikinj 
Committee wants any hush-hush policy about any major act of ours, specially so 
far as the All-Ind a Congress Committee is concerned, who, after all, is the final 
arbiter of the Congress pohoy ani programme. You know indeed that there bars 
been developing in the past, as is natural and^ desirable in a progressive movement, 
various currents of thought which often come into conflict with each other. But even 
so there has been an over-ndmg desire on the part of Congressmen to hold together 
and- push together and fight together aud win together, because we realise through 
atuerience. not only of our oog past history but also of the recant history oL 
our* political struggle, that nothing weakens m 80 much as internal dissensions. V e 
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have tried to hold together, I am convinced the Britishers cannot put us down so 
much as we are apt to be put dowa by oar dissensions.” 

There was one thing to which Mr. Nehru said he would draw attentien. This 
morning the attention of the Working Committee was drawn to a particular criticism 
of the resolution. 

The Working Committee was sensitive to the criticism of the *. A. I. C. C. Bo it 
thought about it and tried to clear the misapprehension that might have arisen. He 
wanted to make clear, however, that no viral or important change was made in the 
resolution. Babu Rajendra Prasad would place before them verbal alterations sought 
to be made. 


Bobu Rajendra Prasad , accordingly, placed the amended last paragraph : 

In the place of the clause ‘'provided ministerships shall not be accepted unless 
the Leader of tho Congress Party in the Legislature is satisfied and is able to State 
publictv that, as long as he and his cabinet act within the constitution, the Gover¬ 
nor wiil not use bis special powers of interference or set aside the advice of the 
ministers”, the following shall be substituted “provided that ministerships shall 
not be ccepted unless the Leader of the Congress Party in the Legislature is satis¬ 
fied and is ablo to state pu'-licly that the Governor will not use his special powers 
of interference or set aside the advice of the ministers in regard to thoir constitu¬ 
tional activities.” 

Dr. Nalinakshya Sanynl suggested that in the last para the phrase “permits 
acceptance of ministerial offices ’ should read “permits acceptance of office” which 
was accepted by Baba Rajendra Prasad. 

Bubn Rajendra Prasad said that during the discussions yesterday exception had 
been taken to the phrase “within the constitution.” It had been made to appear 
that it meant that Congressmen were willing to work the constitution. The 
Working Committee never viewed the phrase in that light and according to 
them the phrase did not indicate that Congressmen were prepared to work tho 
constitution. Whoever was a Minister could do only what he had been permitted to 
do by the Working Committee. 

Snrdar Sardul Singh (not Caveeshar) asked whether, in view of the President s 
statement that there was no unanimity among the Working Committee Members on 
the resolution, those who were against it would be showed to speak. 

The President said that he would not prevent anyone from expressing his views 
on the subject. 

Captain Atcadesh Prasad Singh . opposing the resolution, said that the minoi 
verbal changes that had been made did Dot in any way change the position or make 
anv difference so far as the policy underlying the resolution was concerned. After 

going through the resolution one felt it was a case of a mountain of labour bringing 

forth a mouse. If the Congress accepted ministries it would lose the confidence of 
the masses, as Congress ministers would not be able to do anything. Replying to 
Mr Katyamurthi s argument that the constitution would be sent to hell by acceptance 
of office the speaker felt that by accepting office they would only take the Congress 

to hell. . . . 

Mr. C. Rojagopalaehari , supporting the resolution, said he had got up to support 

the resolution as a whole and not only a part of it. He wanted the House to take 

note of the fact lhat the Working Committee was representative of the whole hoay 
of Congressmen and it had produced the document afte»- devoted and continued 
attention on the subjects The resolution was one solid whole and amending it in 
any wav would take away the spirit underlying the resolution. 

'“The Working Committee has placed before the House one solid whole resolution 
which canno* he divided. Any attempts, therefore, to drive an amendment here or 
nne tdore is fraught with serious results on the meaning of the whole resolution. 
I snv this io order that you may not light-heartedly vote against one part of tho 
esolution to tho prejudice of the another pa rt, 

ll Manv persons stated yesterday that the whole thing read like a very inconsis¬ 
tent jumble. F entirely diesent irom that view and I tell yon this is doe to the 
preliminary prejudice with which you started in examining the resolution. Any 
person who finds ^consistency does 50 because he does not agree with the rusnltant 
re cr dutioo I maintain there is not a grain of inconsistency In the resoiut’on, i 
maintain ’it is perfectly consistent honest and right. In essenoo it reflects the 
of tho v?dole country. After all. you represeut the whole nation. Therefore 
bomid to be what seem-ogly may reprosout the views and considerations of 
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various kind9 of people. But the net result and policy that is adumbrated is one 
and entire from the beginning to the end.” * 

Mr. Rajagopalachari continued : ‘ The polioy of opposition to the Constitution Aot 
is retained intact in the resolution. We have come to tho conclusion that we 
should'enter the legislatures to contest the election, that we should sit in tno legis¬ 
latures and finally that we should . accept office. Tho^e who have come to this 
conclusion do not hold the view that 'was emphasised yesterday, that the resolution 
is inconsistent with the general polioy of opposition to the Government of India Aut. 
Holding tho view, as we do, it "necessarily follows that acceptance of office is bound 
up with the polioy of opposition to the constitution. That policy of opposition can 
he carried out in three ways : 

“(lj First, you do not take the oath’ of allegiance at all, having been satisfied 
with the national demonstration of success at the polls. 

u v 2) Secondly, you sit in ihe legislatures, but play .the role of ma-n Opposit'ou 
though you are in a majority ; and 

4 *(d) Thirdly, you take office, use the* position and power that 19 contained within 
the Act, whatever it might be, for the saipe purpose pf, ending tho Constitution. 

*1 maintain that acceptance of office is the better of tho policies 1 have enunciated.’ 

Mr Rajagopalachari next analysed' 1 the resolution anil said that the first paragraph 
represented their opposition to the Act as a whole. The .second paragraph represen¬ 
ted tho Oougress policy regarding the activities in the legislatures. The third para¬ 
graph represented Congress programme of work and the fourth said that offices 
should be accepted but not unconditionally but for ending the Act. This was not 
inconsistent with giving relief to the programme contained in the Wardha resolution. 
If they were found by accepting offices that they could not do any good to the 
people, they could again appeal to the people. In his opinion the resohnion was a 
perfect and wonderful piece of harmony. It was as consistent as their programme 

which after all had changed from non-co-operation to Council-entry, then Satvagraha, 

then the Parliamentary programme and so forth. The speaker maintained that it 
was not right to oppose the general question of office acceptance qs a whole simply 
because they did not like certain words here or there. 

8evere attacks had been made regarding the Working Committee’s resolution but 
he regretted that it was wrong tactiss. He asked the House to give credit to the 
Working Committee of doing the correct thing. It had been suggested that they 
could wreok the constitution by remaining in opposition with such largo majorities. 
He did not agree with that view because that would give the Governor an oppor¬ 
tunity to dissolve the legislature before they oould do anything, If they were 

going* to remain in opposition, he asserted there was no need for them to 

have spent so much time, energy and money in fighting the elections. They could 
have devoted their time in doing some other more useful work. Having gone to 
tho legislatures ho wanted thorn to make use of it. 

Naturally the conversation with the Governor must commence in some such way 
■as this 1 nave come as a Congress Minister. I am going to do such and such 
thin * Are you going to use your powers ? If he says l I cannot tell you all that’, 
was it possible to stay there as a self-respecting minister ? A deadlock then mu&t 
he created straightway. If the Governor promised, as the proviso wanted, and 
if he afterwards broke his promises they (Congress) would say, we have failed and 
wo come out. They lost nothing in that 

If, h jwever, the Governor at the out-set smd, ‘No, I cannot make any such promise 
that I will not make use of special powers then those* who did not want bo accept 
office ami these who wanted to accept office would march together and leuide thuir 
course of action. 
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of ministers that the Governor will not use his special 


beg of"you‘to pass this”resolution without much dissent. 

** (£nclud£g. Mr. Rajagopalachari pleaded : “If you do not take office, you will 
mdvrive opportunities to the Governor to have recourse to one section of the 
Constitution instead of another. Having got the majority, if you are to remain in 
CnoDOsition, I think we had better reserve our energy and resources for other 
u Knt having spent them on the elections, we must follow up our suocess 

„SL r g Z distrust one another ia the matter of the ministry there is 
W Me matter. I greatly depreoate mutual distrast. Have we fought the 
f tt 00 j ‘vAsrs odistrustone another at the end ? As soon as office becomes 

‘Ml'S* ■» °!?a »t .bi« .. M. Urill »«» 

Have^we gfven ap our practices and worked all these twenty years for this purpose ? 

nffica becomes ft burden and our objective is achieved we will get out 
W\*h regard to deadlocks Mr. Rajagogalachari said his conception of d ®^locks w*8 
diffaront 6 from that of certain others. Certain people believed that deadlocks should 

different t smaller issues but he favoured creating deadlocks on important 

l Cr v?ul issues They should kaow ho w to make use of them. They could create a 
Sdlocl immediately by not accepting offices. They did not want such a deailock 

bU D?V«SS S^ramiX asked Mr. C. Rajagopalachan to illustrate as to how 

he rt M SS P M®i«g the budget he would 

thetaxes on lauds. It was in the power of the Governor 
sn^est a reduction of jn ^i ^ prevent Ministers doing it. He would get an 
in the 1 .. Governor 3 that he would not use those powers. Supposiug the 

“SEE? STJ *.Srity Ta Bengal, the leader would tell the Governor that 
? j -. v i^ ralMM all dateoiui as ho ta in charge of Law and Order. If he did 

be J.nLrf tn nao hie Dowera the leader of the party would come out 

, it agiee .nd ^ d ^“^ 0 L^pporing Mr. JalprakW Harain's amendment, 
*£• OrSopalacharfin hia speech had stated" many things could be done 
fh s » would beoeut the masse* instead of remaining in opposition, 
oy aocepti g doubt that Mr. Raiagopalachari would do that. But he hid 

The ®l jeai ^ . h *^ n ' aS8mBa had not entered the legislature for the purpose of getting 
forgotten had teen clearly aUted in the manifesto that Congressmen 

these minor b 01 ' 0 ®. . . . { or the purpose of combating the Act and to end it and 
were entering the legialaturestor^M pup^ ^ ^ tha ^ they had chaogad thair 

not to oo-operate wuii it. no “ 8titlltion f or what it was worth. He averred that 
policy v.: dead . u resolution would lower the standard of the Congress, and change 
the amtaHty «* the masses, which bad developed the spirit of resistance as a result 

■;f wvcotejm yearieipcrio 1 ' ' . h Ooogress President, who way cheered 

in* h»„« from Mr B.t,.«.rr. 
irequemiy, , L. r : ;* was the duty of evary number of the A. I C. L>. to 

and Mr. C. Rajagopai ex ,, 6 s 5 ion to hts views on the office question. Wlule all 
come forward andg 9^*1 delated themselves opposed to the constitution it was 
Eft? tie Conuress to go a step further and say that it not only opposed the const! 

. .1 - wnnfd end itT It was but natural for the fallen to grasp at anything 
tq i a 1. .iSwected contained to strengthen the masses in their struggle for iude- 
’i ; i^ } R,T«»Blio was concerned she had no such illusion .She|W« 
« 0 on*oii b intr thoa thousands of men and women with sunken eyes and sunken cheeks 
* ,8 a irink of hunffor on their facee walking tens of miles to oast their votes in favour 
•9^. ' i nnfrefiai They did not do so for minor amenities that had been suggested 
* Raiagopdaohari—the opening of a school or a hospital or the olosmg of a 

/Tjjy .u OD it had been suggested that acceptance of office would streng'nen tn«i 
V " 1 .. hnt they did not require it. The masaee had realised their strength to-day 
,’ in showing the way to leaders. What was the use of having control P/ er # i h * 
l *a It if th.*v had no aay whatever regarding the major portion of it ? B ofhoe 
wm te**! accepted to-day what wss going to happen to the S-loriOUS servloel and 
,.f the veteran leaders who had parried on the struggle for the pset few 
T7„ s ? Was it for the few orumbt, she asked. . . 

Mr &*orp Joteph said il the atmosphere waa the same « in !®30 ! h ?£ 
net live « more 0 ff« nf, »e appeal than that of Mrs. Pandit, but the whele 
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discussion was now taking place on a constitutional level and it was idle to expect 
that they could be raised to the emotional planes. Here was a practical problem. 
There wore certain things which could be done under the constitution. They should 
tiy them as one more experiment. They had made magnificent experiments in the 
past and achieved magnificent success. If the spirit of discipline and self-sacrifice 
that Congressmen had displayed in the past continued, there was no danger of thu 
authority of the Working Committee being defied. . 

Referring to the Press statement of Mr. Kidwai characterising the Working 
Committee as a Fascist council, Mr. Joseph said he agreed with him on one point, 
namely, that it should be the central authority, the Supreme Agency to express the 
views of the nation. The resolution had been framed by the Committee based on 
the views of a large majority of the provincial Congress bodies. Considering the 
spirit of the nation as a whole it was best for tho ; .country that the leadership of 
the Working Committee was not challenged or destroyed by any action taken by 

11 Vardar ^oi’a Singh said tliat without the revolutionary spirit thoy would not he 
able to achieve their objective. It was not necessary for this purpose that there 
should be wars like those waged by Herr Hitler and Sigr. Musohm, but it was 
essential that not only the idea of accepting ministerships should bo given up but 
they should also refuse to enter the legislatures. 

Mr Jairamdas Daulatram , in a vigorous defence of the 'Working Committee 
resolution, declared that tho. A. I. C. C. should not be the slave of words. They 
should understand the reality of the situation and reality behind the ideas of being 
in office and being in opposition. Ho did not agree that offioe acceptance was incon¬ 
sistent with tho object of combating and ending the Act. Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’w 
amendment was against the spirit of the resolution. Tne speaker analysed tbu votes 
of\ilertorate in the recent elections and also tho mentality of the masses which it 
roveided He said his analysis showed that the masses were not roady for direct 
action now? The question was, could the Congress strengthen tho masses bettor by 
bein in the opposition or in office. Butin neithei: case, was ! the intention that 
the constitution should be worked. They were all determined to put an end to it 
and “e wared them that if the nation was wide awake no harm would corao by 
acceptance of offioe, 

Mrs Kamaladevi said that the question had been discussed threadbaro. Support- 
in- Mr Jaimak^U Naraiu’s amendment she declared that the Congics made * 

• clear that the object was to combat and end the Act. If that waj so th«a wTj.* 
wore they discussing acceptance or non-accepcance of office r If they were mucorr 
mrJ Wnest they would do it under all circumstances and in any condition but sho 
onoosed office acceptance because it meant the identification with the machinery of 
RY.tiqh imperialism. Socialists were opposing it on that one pom Sho did not sou 
how Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’s amendment was against tho spirit of the resolution. 

P H Patwwdhan said that after a whirlwind campaign during tho past tow 
\vhich raised high hopes, the resolution before the House was one with defeat - 
^ 0ar —it urzo on it. Liberals mocked at the Congressmen when they went to jail. 
] * m P ' it ua attempt to get cheap notoriety. This resolution showed thu* 
u0 difference between the Liberals and leaders like Mr. RajagopalacJmi■ 
nvmhln men like the speaker had to ask what they meant by the resolution. Thmo 
U '11 be no greater degradation than for Congressmen and Batyagrahis going hum- 

tha Governor and asking him not to use his special powers. When a great 

f y. 0 pandit Nehru said, ‘To hell with the Constitution,” it was not an empty 
It 4m (or the oountry to stand behind him. Otherwise, it would be Miay- 
ing dim aud stabbing him in the back, after having exploited him in winning the 

eleoti<ms. ^ pesai, the Leader of the Congress Party in the Assombly, speak- 
^ tort of the official resolution, said tho mere language of declaration would 

IIva anv*useful purpose. The country had rejeoted tho Constitution, hi-, that 
uo . 1 , 4(1 *nfj\v to be translated into action. They could do it ultimately by resuil- 
i. joct': action, but the immediate step was recommended in tho resolution 

juq; to it jj 0US e. There was no doubt that the spirit of resistance and dyuamb: 

aroused in the people should not be relaxed if and so Ur u if lay in 

m - 7 aiitv • was no betrayal of that spirit or ;>? tho pledges that Cmi* toss men 

their f offices. In taking oflieo, they did wftt'ulodgn u 

21&.e ooSiotmI «otiv,tl« for «n, leagth of tin... 
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The duration might be a few days or a few months. If office acceptance was 
inconsistent with the Congress mandate it would hare been hypocritical to have 
postpone! that issue till now. By aocepting offices, they would only put the Govern¬ 
ment to the test and see if the Government was Bincere in the grant of Provincial 
Autonomy and if that autonomy was real. There was no reason why in accepting 
'office* they should not continue their silent preparation. There was no difference 
between the so-called reformist and the revolutionary. It was for revolution that 
both stood. But revolution 'would not oorao by calling for it and it would be a 
mistake to precipitate the issue now. , 

Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal wanted to know what, particular special powers that the 
Governor would V not exercise were referred to in the resolution. Babu 
Prasad replied that the special powers under the Governors discretion or individual 
judgment or special responsibility were all included in the resolution. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Melaviya, opposing the office acceptance, said that any ' 
decision that might be taken by the House to-day would affect future political life of 
the country. It was not proper for anyone to criticise the members of the working 
Committee for one reason or another and exploit the difference that seemed to exi9t 
within the Cabinet. The House should not forget even for a moment the service 
and sacrifice of those responsible for the resolution in the cause of Indian freedom. 
On vital questions like acceptance cf office and in the prevalent political conditions 
in the country it was not surprising there were two diametrically opposed schools or 
thought. It was but natural for some leaders to feel anxious to do some thing good 
for the starving millions of the country but it was for the A. I. C. C. to decide as to 
which method would take the p&ople of India towards their 

early as possible. The future of the country would depend not on the past decia 
rations from the Congress platformB, but on the decision of the present issue. 

Closing down a few toddy shops and getting a few amenities for the people were 
not the objective of the Congress though they were necessities which ought to be 
lnok«d into. Tbe question of office should be decided after one Iftd carefully weighed 
M to whether office would bring moro gain than loss, whether it would take ttia 
oountry nearer to its goal or away from it. During the past 50 years the Congress 
has been demanding and fighting for the freedom of the country It had passed 
through several phases in its struggle and experience had shown that pledges ana 
promises given by British statesmen were forgotten by them soon after they were 
given. The objeotive during the last 15 years had been either Dominion Statu.', or 
oomplete Independence, But nothing less than that. During the recent election the 
electorates hal been told why the Congress were getting into the legis atares aa l 
told in no uncertain terms the Act contained nothing which would benefit the coun¬ 
try. ihe people of India had declared their determination that the Aot should be 

rejected by sending Congressmen in large numbers, to legislatures Now it was foi 
the Congress to enforce the will of the nation and not to think of minor amen ties. 
The Congress entered legislatures with a clearly defined objective and it was w>t lor 
them now to discuss minor amenities to the people. Pandit Malaviya considered it 
a sin to aooept offices in tho circumstances. 

Many seemed to have forgotten or lost sight of the centre. Nothing could be 
done so loDg as one had no power at the centre and vital problems like unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty could never be solved by this constitution. Pandit Malaviya tiiere- 
!ore appealed to the Home to vote against office acceptance. 

Lending his conditional support to the official resolution, Mr. M, N. Hoy saiu 
that his criticism of the resolution was that it was not* very explicit It did not say 
that, by aocepting office, wo can wreck the constitution, u In my opinion, wo can do 
it more effectively by accepting offioe than by a policy of non-co-operation. If the 
mover of the resolution would accept my two simple amendments which are aosignel 
to mike clear tho meaning which is implicit in it and which personally I have no 

difficulty in understanding, but which, [ am afraid the average elector in the different 

conalitnencies would uot so readily understand.” . 

Continuing, Mr. Roy said, u Muoh has been said about the masses bei g moved 
with the idea of wrecking tho constitution, It may not sound very heroic but my 
aenae of political realism compete me to say that it is entirely wrong. The masses 

have undortood that the Cong "ess stands for them aud they have been hoping that 

if the Congress goes to the legislatures, they would do something by way of improv¬ 
ing their conditions That is why they have cast tho votes in .favour of the UougrsjS 
nominees. If we refuse to accept office aud responsibility our enemies will go to ’tie 
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Bl.wle and say that the Congress is not doing anything tor them. When that would 
be told to the masses,.I doubt if the sentiment of the masses will still remain. The 
Parliamentary programme associated with the extra-parliamentary mass action will 
serve to develop the political consciousness of the masses and thereby strengthen 
the anti-imperialistic struggle.” 

Mr. AJ. R . Masani said that from 1934, the Congress had followed the policy of 
acting on its initiative in complete disregard of Government’s action. Isow the 
Congress was trying to come to an understanding with that foreign Government, He 
had hoped that they had given up the mentality of seeking co-operation and getting 
kicks in return. Lord Linlithgow had made no gesture but the Congress was making 
.1 gesture of its own. The first gesture was Mr. Gandhi’s recent statement that Domi¬ 
nion Status would be sufficient and now this resolution was a further gesture. If 
they wanted to destroy the constitution would they ask for an assurance ibat they 
should be allowed to work in peace within it? The resolution was nor an honest one. 
Ab for the argument that the country was not ready for direct action. Mr Masani referred 
to what the Congress did in 1930 and s id in January of that year. Mr. Gandhi said in 
Lahore the country was not ready for Civil Disobedience but in March ho marched to 
Dandi and the country responded in a magnificent fashion. The Congress did not then 
talk of going into the Councils and taking office in order to prepare tho country. .Tho 
country is now equally ready as in 1930 if the leaders did not hold it down by 
defeatist talks. Again, if ministership was really so desirable, why were the tallest of 
their leaderB, those who were next to Mr. Gandhi in influence, so reluctant to take 
office themselves? 

Sardar Vallabhbhoi Patel , in supporting the resolution of the Working Committeo. 
said that the situation which faced the Committee today was more serious than 
the one they faced at Lucknow. The Working Committoe had adopted the resolution 
after full consideration and with a view to avoiding harm likely to aris" if they 
made a mistake in taking the final decision on the question. It wai for them to 
consider the conditions of their people and decide the issue on that basis and not be 
guided by what was happening outside the country. Mr. Masani had asked why we 
did not enter the legislatures and stand for ministry. His reply was that ne still 
had no belief in council but ho was a realist and, having seen that Parhamentarv 
mentality had come to stay with the people, he had adjusted himself to hat. Both 
at Lucknow and Bombay they decided unanimously in favour of entering tho councils 
and civil disobedience had been abandoned because it was found that tho country 

was not in favour of it. x 

The question now was how they could achieve their objective, namely, to combat 
and end the Act. Was it by accepting offices or remaining in opposiUon ? The 
decision to accept offices was not incompatible with the previous resolutions of the 
Congress. There wore two kinds o£ deadlock 1 * possible, namely, on^ like tbo dead¬ 
lock created oatside by the Dandi march and the other a constitutional deadlock. 
Having found the country not prepared for the first varioiy they had decided in 
favour of the second course. Of course ho was convinced that the withdrawal of 
the constitution could not be achieved through councils, as it would depend upon 
work and support outside. If they did not accept office now, when they had a 
chance to do something for tho people, they would be making the greatest mistake. 
If the country were ready for ending the Act by direct action, Mahatma Gandhi 
would not have retired but he would have led another Dandi march. 

It had been made out that there was no difference between the Working Commit¬ 
tee and the Liberals, but he would ask his critics whether Liberals would appruvo of 
even one of the items contained in the resolution. The Committeo had placed items 
on its programme before the country which was only partial. Their objective wan 
complete independence and the ending of the Act. The British Government wore 
saying they had given Provincial Autonomy. They wanted to test it. He did not 
believe arr^ Governor would bo prepared to give an assurance but if thov gave whv 
should they not accept it t Why should they imagine that the country would fail 1 
if they accepted offices t It tins was the only strength of the country it was fah-o 
strength, if they did not test the constitution the Sardar warned tho House they 
would have Batyamnrties (augbter). He urged the House to givo the policy a trial 
and assured them that nothing would go wrong, The resolution “authorise and 
permit”, whiob meant, that the provincial parties would have decide whother 
tfcfiy wa’nted to accept offices or not. For instance, it was open to any province to 
against it. Therefore he asked the House to adopt the resolution as it stood 
and not commit a mistake. 


• mis^ 
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^ ‘-Constitutional deadlocks will not end a constitution”, said tlie Sardar, “For that 
you will have to turn your blood into water. A constitution can only be ended by 
outside agitation. But let us, at this juncture, accept office and if we have to come 
out, we will come out, and explain to the country why we came out. If we do not 
accept office our opponents will go to the people and say that we did not avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to do anything for them. When the time comes for 
mass action, we will not hesitated 

Referring to assurances, the Sardar said, * l Let our Ministers aocept offices with 
the dignified assurance of independent action and non-iuterference. If we can create 
power for our people why should we not do it ? How do you think that, by accept¬ 
ing office, we will check the growth of the revolutionary mentality ? Our proposal 
is not born of weakness. When we talk of weakness we will commit suicide. In 
our proposal nothing but the good of the country is the objective. We should have 
faith in onr men and accept the condition imposed.” 


§L 


Acharya Narendra Dev made a statement explaining his position. He said ho 
still held the same views on the question as he did t^o years ago, namely, that 
ministerships should not be accepted. He was still in favour of the Congress doing 
such work as would be conducive to strengthening the power of the masses. This 
wort should be of a revolutionary character. A misconception seemed to have 
arisen in the minds of many people that the Government unaor the new constitu¬ 
tion would be something like Self-Government and he warned them against deluding 
themselves into the belief that the legislatures would be reservoirs of mass 
power. The recent elections dispelled the illusion that the Congress was not a 
live body. 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose , on an appeal from the Bengal delegates, also made a 
statement explaining his position so far as tho Working Committee resolution was 
concerned. He said that he respected the convention that no member of the Com- 
mitteo was entitled to express his views contrary to the majority view in Working 
Committee. Hence he was not going to express his views on the resolution. He had 
openly declared his views on the question. He held, that view as stroDgly and as 
warmly as he did six months ago in emphatic words. (Cheers.) 

Babu Rajendra Prasad , replying to the debate, stated that it would not be possible 
/oj him to reply to individual speeches and hie reply would be in general terms. 
He told the House that he did not want them to vote for the resolution because it 
had been placed before them by leaders who had been carrying on the work of the 
Congress'. lie did not want them to stop thinking about the question. He wanted 
♦iicm to come to their individual decisions and act accordingly. He was sorry that, 
by tho way in which the question had been dealt with in the House the difficulties 
oi the Working Committee had increased. Most speakers left the main issue alone 
and began discussing things which did not form part of the resolution. If what a.** 
had been stated by some speakers were to be taken into consideration then there 
was no need for the Congress to have fought the elections. 

Many seemed not to have understood what was meant bv ending or wrecking the 
Act. Borne thought that creating deadlocks by accepting offices was ending the Act, 
whilo others felt that preventing the formation of ministries by being in the opposi¬ 
tion and creating deadlocks was ending the Act. The only way by which the Act could 
he ended wae by replacing the same by another framed by a Constituent Assembly. 
Such a replacement could take place not through the legislatures but through the 
stiength of the masses and the activities outside in the country. That would have 

to be done. The activity of the masses in the country outside should force the British 

Government to withdraw the present constitution which could be replaced only with 
‘ho coribent of tho people of the country. 

It had boon argued that if the Governor agreed to abstain from the use of his 
special powers it would moan that the Congress was throwing away the weapon of 
deadlock. Babu Rajendra Prasad contended that if the Governor gave such an under¬ 
lying that, in itself, was a triumph for tho Congress. It would be a triumph even 
before they started working the Constitution. 

Tt was never their intention to enter the councils and keep mum. Ho admitted 
that, tho work outside the legislatures was more important than the woih inside but 
ihey wanted to link up both, The other argument was that by accepting office, they 
would only gor small minor grievances redressed. But would they weaken tho 

desire for Swaraj by remedying those grievances ? He wanted them not to look 
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down upon any measures, however small, taken to remedy the grievances of the 
masses. , , 

Babu Rajendra Prasad said that ho did not want the A. I. G. C. to voto for the 

resolution because Mahatma Gandhi's name had been'-assoeiated with it. They should 

vote on its merits. Proceeding, Babu Rajendra Prasad argued that, if they dia not 
tako office and a deadlock arose on the first day, {their cause would not be advance' a, 
step. In that case they would not convince the masses that no benefit could bo got 
out of the Act and therefore in the freflh election their votes should ne given to 
Congressmen again. As far as he could feel the pulse of tho country there was no 
one who wanted an immediate deadlock. As for Mr. Roy's amendment all tno points 
it contained were oovered by the original resolution. • , , 

Tho President then put the amendments to vote. Before doing so he said that 

they fell into three parts and lie took it if one amendment in each oi them was 
lost the other amendments in that group wore also lost. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain's amendment was first put and rejected by 135 votes to 
78. Other amendments were put one by one and rejected. j 

] he original resolution with the verbal alteration made by Babu Rajendra f rasaa 
was passed by 127 to 70 voto. 

The last para in the resolution as amended and passed read : 

v, And on the pending question of office acceptance and in pursuance of the policy 

summed np in the foregoing paragraphs, the All India Congress Committee authorises 
and permits the acceptance of offices in the provinces where Congress commands a 
majority in the legislature, provided that ministerships shall not bo accepted unless 

the Leader of Congress Party in the legislature is satisfied and is able to state 

publicly that the Government will not use his special powers of interfereuco or sot 
aside the advice of Ministers in regard to their constitutional activities 1 ’. 


Other Business 

The President than announced that the Subjects Committee of-, the National Con¬ 
vention would meet at 11 a. in. to-morrow and the open session of the Convention, 
at 5 p.m. the same evening. , , , 4 . 

Dr. Pattabi Sitaramiah's resolution on- Indian States was referred to the 
Constitution Sub-Committee. 


Jute Workers’ Strlks 

The resolution regarding jute workers’ strike in Calcutta has been referred to the 
Walking Committee for consideration. Speaking on this the; l resident said that the 
jute workers wero the most exploited section of tho workers in India and theroh.ru 
the question dotsorved careful consideration, 

The A. I. C. C. then adjourned sine die. 






The All India National Convention 

Opening Day - Delhi—19th* March 1937 

The proceedings of the All India National Convention oommenood at Ansari Nagar, 
Delhi on the 19th. March 1937. With about 800 Congress legislators from the different 
provinces and over 200 members of tho All-India Congress Committee 
in ami ne.uly 10,000 visitors occupying the visitors galleries, tho whole of the spacious 
pandal was humming with life. Tho picturesqueness of the occasion was furthei 
enhanced by the ceremonial entry of the Congress President punctually at 5 P* J?:. !? 
a procession led by ex-Presidents such as Mrs. Saroiim Naidu, Moulana Abut Kalam 
Azad, Babu Rajendra Prasad and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to the accompanimen 

Proceedings very appropriately commenced with the singing of tho National 
Anthem u Bande Mataram”, the assembly standing in reverential silence. 

The Welcome Speech 

Thereafter Pandit Indra welcomed the delegates and visitors in ,, a at fk°i r ? 

Pandit Indra referred to the various difficulties under which ca h \ ] ' ]m , L 
and make the arrangements for the Convention owing to the 6h0 nr e f« 8 ri°^hlf 1 ?rhfln 
accorded a hearty weloome of love and affection to tho delegates. He said that -hen 
Mahatma Gandhi initiated the Satyagraha movement there were three great Fmld 
Marshals in Delhi, namelv, Swami Shardhanand Hakim ^ 3 mal Khan aod Dr. M. A. 
Ansari. 'When the first two passed away the burden of the National Movement in 
Delhi fell on Dr. Ansari. Paying a glowing tribute to the services of Dr. Ansan, 
the speaker observed that the death of Dr. Ansari had taken a ^ a y a GJjJ* ..S 
and patriot from Delhi. He was the soul of National activity here. But sffll the 
spirit he had instilled into his comrades was working and the Congress movement 
was going on with unabated zeal, courage and fortitude. w 

Ha sai l w The Concross movement has made t , r8me . nd i 0U J f_ **1 mil , £ Sf 
oichttvn v ira At the start we proceeded slowly, but, as we ithtoJw oo, our 

speed accelerated and it gained a momentum which is very e ° C0 H^ ng j 

ment, which, at its commencement, was confined to the deman ‘ t i ■ o n \i 

ment jobs !:as ultimately transformed itself into a demand for 

token the shape of a «ght. From the sf^e oj Posing pious resolutions art \ jk R 
rhetorical speeches we have come to tne stage . 0I . 1 nf wh rW 

threats. The Congress which consisted at the beginning of a handful of burh eta* 
educated intelligentsia, gradually brought in its I°lu midi 9- evident 

comprises mas-es-peasants and workers who constitute its bn ». .. . awakening 

fiom tho reconi elections the Congress has oreated „«!«t™dmistP 

throughout the length aud breadth of the oountry. Probably *e w . e ”h«ed the reik' 
enough to expect so,oh magnificent results. These elections i have screwed i the res 
ponaibilty of those who have been eleoted. The confidence which the m 
reposed in them makes their task heavier and onerous. « WiQlutnrs and 

Proceeding Pandit India fr.ked this Convention of the Congress 1 ^ , ^ at() [ s aa 4 
members of tho All-India Congress Committee to take a definite Btep forwA Ml 
difcw up a militant programme. Political taotics were good. Cautmu was better s1 1 . 
But more important than these were courage and .good. Caution total still. But 
more important than these wore courage and imagination. We had reached a political 
stage where the latter qualities were required most. , . . ... niulJP 

“Our leaders do not lrck these qualities. It is proved by the faot that, under 
their eadeidiip, wo 1 ive rear bed from to stage in advance. It is a matter oi 

- rati fie at ion that wo have, at this juncture of our;naiional life, a leader at the ueira or 
fvinffrnBS affairs who is emitieVly suited to the occasion. It will not be an e*aggeia- 
nZ to describe Mr. JawahaHal as an embodiment of the sorrows of the destitute ana 
Immri v millions of the county. We h.*» this Convention will give a correct load 
to tho country aud serve tho great purpose for which it has oeen canoa. 

The Pr«lir1»r>i‘inl Arl<lr#)IS 

Before do 

•irt l.i'ODOHt’d 

bt* repeated by all memory of the Convention presei 
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, Referring to the Pledge forms which had been distributed among the members of 
the Convention the Congress President removed certain misapprehension that might 
be caused from the reading of the Pledge form as primed in Hindi aud Urdu scripts 
an 1 said : “The Pledge forms whioh nave been distributed have been printed iu 
Hindi and Urdu scripts. They have not been printed in English or any other Indian 
script or language. It is proposed that at a later stage in to-day's proceedings, I 
should read this out in Hindusthaui slowly, a few word at a time, and ask all mem¬ 
bers of the convention to repeat these words together. It is wrong to describe that 
Pledge form as being only for Congress members of Assemblies or Councils. It is 
for all of us, irrespective of whether we are or are not merabirs of the legislatures, 
provided we are Congressmen, as wo all are, and are members of this Convention. 
Therefore, all of us will take part in it. 

‘‘There is anothor point. It is not to be signed and returned as the printed 
copies imply. But I should like, as a record of this Convention, to take the signa¬ 
tures of all those who attended in a book whioh we wanted to preparo to-morrow. 
That will be a memorable record of this Convention.” 

The folloicing is the full text of the address delivered by the Congress President : 

We are used to our Congress gatherings, vast and impressive and representin'- 
the will of the Indian people foe freedom. Behind them lie half a century of our 
country’s history and a tradition of growth and change and adaptation to fresh 
needs and new situations. But to-day we meet in this Convention under novel 
conditions, for this Convention has no background except what we choose to give it. 
has no future except such as we determine. Well-established institutions and orga¬ 
nisations develop in the course of time, a certain will and momentum which carry 
:h«m forward almost apart from the desires of their constituent elements. ThaJ 
have an individuality which expresses itself iu its own particular way, a oertain 
stability and steadiness of purpose, as well as a certain conservatism. They do not 
easily move out of their moorings; like an elephant, they are heavy of moTemanc, 
hut when they move, they have all the greater momentum, and they change the 
shape of things. Such is our Congress. 

But this Convention is now and few poople seem to know what it is or what 

it is going to be. Some doubt is justified ; and yet all of us know well our moorings 

and our purpose, and though, as a Convention, we may be now, we have our rooti 

in those past struggles whioh are written in the history of the Congress oar 

freedom movement. This Convention is a child of the Congress, looking to it for 
strength and guidance. 

In writing this address I suffer from a disability. During the few days that will 
elapso between now and the meeting of the Convention, the major issue, before u, 
will be decided bv the All-India Congress Committee. [ do not kuow what these 
final decisions will be, and so, when this written message changos to the fipokon 
woi.j, much may have happened which might need variation or omphasig. And yet 
whatever this variation might be, the Congress policy and programme are clear’ 
and Used for us by repeated resolutions of the Congress itself and by our Elation 
Manifesto. We must move within that orbit and any attempt to go out of it would 
be betrayal of that policy and of the larger interests for which the Congress has 
stood. Those of you who have been eleoted to the new legislatures have asked tho 
suffrage of the people on the basis of the Congregs election manifesto, and yon 
must inevitably take your stand on this. The very greatness of your success at the 
polls is striking testimony of the response of the masses to this policy and pro¬ 
gramme. Millions have testified to their faith and confidence in this * thev 
given it the final seal of the approval of the Indian people. 

The electorate was confined to a bare ten per cent of our people, hut evorvb^D 
knows that the . lower down the soale we go, the greater is the Congress stnWtb 
The remaining ninety per cent are eveu more solidly for the Congress than tho^eu 
per oent who have supported us. Though our sucoess has been overwhelming no I 
hae confounded our opponents. a™* swept away the representatives of the big vetted 
interests who opposed us,It should be remembered that the whole machinery at 
election was so designed as to weaten us. The pressure of an automatic and < utren- 

ohed Government was exercised against ns, on! behind it wore ranged all the raan 

tionaries and obscurantists -no ® lw &y3 flourish under Hie shadow of imperialism 
Yet we won iu a resounding manner. 1 

Muslims ft Gcnqbibs 

Only in regard to the Muslim seats did we lack success, Hut our yory failure 
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on this oooasiou has demonstrated that success is easily in o ur grasp and the Muslim 
masses are increasingly turning to the Congress, ft e fai led because wo had lon 0 
neglected working among the Muslim masses and we could not reach them m time. 
But where wo reached, especially in the rural areas we found almost the same 
resDonse, the same anti-imperialist spirit, as in others. The communal problem, of 
which we hear so much, seemed to be utterly non-e*istent, when we talked to the 
l Q 0 Vnt whether Hindu ’ Muslim or Sikh. *Ve failed also among the Muslims because 
much smaPer'doctorate which could be easily manipulated and coerced 
But 1 am ei>nriuo*J Out, •»•» », wo would r .v 

had a much larger measure 01 success if we lad paid more attention to the U|«J*jI m 
Jiau a , n ? Unn fQQ Joe neglected aai milled and they* deserved special 

SSjST Sv. “ dlubt that tl,. ? arc turn. „ » th. Owe- ■« 

seek relief from their innumerable burdens and their future co-opentioa is assured, 

problems of poverty and unemployment and national freedom are c ° mi P° n f ‘ 0 i rm _, 
Pfindu the Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian. As soon as we leave the «>“* > 
”|,i, d h is continually talking of percentages of seats ' 6g! rLf s U way Hoa^hn 

into aa( i reach the masses, we come up against theso problems. This • ay 

ft 3 the tsnrlrtSt.»«««,.«« 

in India both the intelligentsia and the masses. Without any sfactive Joade P 
?pv have drifted aimlessly, and they resent this helpless position and feel that the 
!i£jK3 leadership they have had has weakened them politically, In spiteo! h- 

Xh”!.? 1 ” 32? ss V* »»—• 

tf^sssr* is 1 A. s-3 - 

communal ism in every shape and form. 


Lessons of Election 

XI ta me wottooSwS oleatty duo to the Cougies, organisation thuro being 

&SiSS? and" mo^f th : lan6%n^he y masse a B and fashion 
m policy to mo^t theii needs. We must carry the Congress organisation to ovoiy 

^Yhnre\e C fe?r^Tto m S% t0 oSrf«ilings d and some of our failure. It is well to 
theBe and not to allow ourselves to to swept away by success in 

rnmttioK them. We build for the future aod cor foundations must be well and 

uufy h$. To win an election is a small matter for us , we are out to win the 

^llaving^diBrosod of theso failures let me refer to the success that has oomi'o 

- for it^ifi this tremendous success, not surprising for us who know our p«®l ■ 
nit astounding and upsetting to Olliers, that is the outstanding foatur 0 o. ^ vtistoil 
Lns Uow carefully and lovingly the Government had nursed the ^a^v sto^ 

t* of India, encouraged tho big landlords and oommunatists, helj. 

i^pise themselves to oppose us, and looked conGdently for suoces .u lu.o.i 

a?,mro 1 Where are they now. those pillars of imperialism in India ou t p ^ 
^ A.. Indian people ? 8unk almost without, trace, overwhelmed by 


"X^'lndian people ? 8unk almost" without/tracef overwhelmed by the 8»of 
□dian humanity, swept away by the big broom of the masses from 1 U 0 pontieai 
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scope. Like a houso of cards, they have fallen at the touch of reality ; even so 
'will others go who oppose Indiana froodora, and a day will come when British 
Imperialism throttles and crushes our poople no more and is a dream of the past 
for us. 

We wont to our peoplo and spoke to them of freedom and the ending of their 
exploitation ; we went to that forgotten creaturo, tho Indian peasant, and remem¬ 
bered that his poverty was the basic problem of India ; we identified ourselves with 
him in his suffering and talked to him of how to get rid of it through political and 
social freedom. We told him of imperialism jnd of this new Aot aud Constitution 
which bind us still further and which we wore out to ond and roplace by 
panchayti raj , fashioned by a Constituent Assembly, a grand panehayai of the 
nation, elected by all our poople. We read out to him oui Election Manifesto and 
explained its substance. He and his kind gathered in vast numbers to bear us 
and, listening to tho Congress message, his sunken eyes glistened and his shrunken 
starved body roso up in enthusiasm and the wine of hope filled his veins. Who that 
aaw that vision can forget it, or that subsequent sight of thousands marching to 
the polling booths in disciplined array, ignoring pressure and throat, disdaining the 
free conveyances and free food offered to them by our opponents ? It was a pilgri¬ 
mage for them to give their allegiance to the Congress, to vote for the ending of 
the new Constitution, for the establishment of panohayati raj when they would 
themselves have power to liquidate the poverty that consumed them. 

That is the significance of this election. If there is any meaning in democracy, 
if this complicated and expensive apparatus of election and voting has any sense 
behind it and is not an impertinent force, then the Indian people have spoken, sn 
that even the deaf might hear, and proclaimed that they will not have this Consti¬ 
tution. They have given notice to quit to British Imperialism. This Constitution 
must therefore go, lock, stock and barrel, and leave tho field clear for our Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. 

We talk of and discuss our policy in the legislatures, but all this is vain and 
profitless parleying before the fundamental and dominant fact of the situation that 
this Constitution must go. So the people of India have decided and we shall be 
false and unfaithful representatives of our people if we allow ourselves to forget 
this fact contrary to that omphatic direction. 

I know that there are elements amongst us who are too fond of sluning over 
these fundamentals, who look longingly to office and who have oven compromised 
the dignity of our great cause and of the Congress by discussing tho personnel of 
ministries Jong before the question of acceptance or non-aoceptnnce of ministerial office 
has been decided by the All-India Congress Committee. Whatever their views ma\ bo 
on this issue, whatever the decision of tho A. I. C. C. might bo, I would have them 
remember, now und for the future, that no Congressman, worthy of his name, n 
Congress member of a legislature, can act except with the dignity and discipline th it 
our cause and organisation demand. I wouia have them remember the Election 
Manifesto and tho Congress resolutions on the basis of which they sought the 
suffrage of th*.* Let no one forget that we have entered the legislatures tint 

to co-operate in any way with British imperialism but to fight and end this Act 
which enslaves and binds us. Let no one forget that we fight for independence. 

Wh:«r is this Independence? A clear, definite, ringing word, which all tho 
world understands, with no possibility of ambiguity. And yet, to our misfortune, 
evon Uiat word_ bus become an object of interpretation and misinterpretation. Let us 
bo dinar aloiit it. Independence means national freedom in the fullest sense of tlu 
word : it moans, as our pledge has stated, a severance of the British t onn ctuui. 
It 10 calls mili-imperialism and no compromise with empire. Words arc bu.I t at 
us; Dortiniun .v us, ptatute of Westminster, British Commonwealth of Nahums, 
and we qulbbk' about i* ir moaning, l soo no red commonwealth any who r, only 
an empire exploiting he Indian people and numerous other peoples in different 
parts O' (ho \vo»dd. I w:mt my country to have nothing to do with this lUormous 
engine of exploitation ill Asia and Africa, (f this engine gone, v e have nothing 
but goodw’ ! ! for jvtglaud, and ur any went wo wish to be friends with tho nuv s of 
t!ia British people. 

Dor-iiiiian Status is 
diangud . . 

a curtain Wo\n dhmmaiinj 
(listiu-ff.io : whoever 

hr Mifi^ht uta'.t 10 th* r*-: d; ms ?, 


term which 
imw \#\: • l. 

; w>*\) 

•ut. 


arose nndar peculiar oiiuiiin^riinees mid it 
* 11 the Bntisl- group of nation;, it .signified 
oxploiti;:- rtuciiornos subject :ople-v This 
fbo Statute of Westinius.er ini^hl have 
*' z* oi Uio raambuifl of that Europe.;n Iv>i»)in;.r>n>. 
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eroap That group represents British imperialism and it stands in the world to-day 
for the verv order and forces of reaction against which wo struggle. How then can 

we associato ourselves willingly with this order and these forces ? Or is it con¬ 

ceived that we might, in the course of time and if we behave ourselves, be pro- 
noted from the subject Rroup to the dominating group and yet the imperialist 
structure and basis of the whole will remain more or less as it is This is a vain 

conception having do relation to reality, and oven if it were within the realms oi 

possibility, we should have none of it, for we would then become partners in im¬ 
perialism and in the exploitation of others. And among these others would probably 

be large numbers of our own people.. . ,. , _, 

It is said, and I believe Oandhiii holds this view, that if wo achieved national 
freedom, this would mean the end of British imperialism .in India, and a necessary 

result of this would be the winding up of British imperialism itself. Under sue 
conditions there is no reason why we should not continue our connection with 
Britain. There is force in the argument for our quarrel is not with Britain or tne 
British people, but with British imperialism. But when we think in these terms, a 
large and a different world comes into onr ken, and Dominion Status and the Statu e 
of Westminster pass away from tho present to the historical past. That larger woi i 
does not think of a British group of nations, but of a world group based on political 

UD ^To° Talk , ff thereforo, of Dominion Status, in its widest significance, evon including 
the right to separate, is to confine ourselves to one group, which of necessity will 
oppose and be opposed by other groups, and which will essentially be based on tho 

present decaving social order. Therefore we cannot entertain tins idea of Dominioa 

Status in any shape or form ; it is independence we want, not any particular status. 
Under cover of that phrase, the tentacles of imperialism will creep up and hold us 
their grip, though the outer structure might be good to look at. 

And so our pledge must hold and we must labour for the severance of the British 
connection. But lot us repeat again that we favour no policy of usola ion or 
aggressive nationalism, as the word is understood in the Central European countno* 
to-day. We shall have the closest of contacts, we hope, with all progressive countries 
including England, if she has shed her imperialism. . A „ T , ■ 

But all this discussion about Dominion Status is academic talk. It is many years 
now since India put that idea by and there can be no reversion to it To-day, with 
the whole world in the cauldron of change and disaster threatening it, this .awye 
!ar«onTeems strangely out of place. What counts to-day for us is to break and 
eocP this Constitution. What counts for the world is Spain and Brdish r ^ ar, ? am ®" r 
and tho French armument lean and the frantic and terrific race to be ready for war 
before this catastrophe comes to overwhelm civilisation. When will this come, «»**»- 
iy and unannounced, and make a wreck of the modern world ^ Iha 
for von and a!) of us, for on onr answer and on our ability to cope with this crisis 
will* depend the future of the Indian people. We have bigger decisions to take, 

aver choices before us, than those of lawyers 7 making. Hi^intinpd 

lbtw< j tai.-us nnd that action require strength and preseverance and a aijcipJinea 
nation Th- v require the masses in intelligent and organised movement for mass 
ideals aud mass welfare. They demand that joint front of anti-imperialist forces, 
c \ w hirh wo have heard so much, and of which our National Congress is the hying 
embodiment. I'r is not Ky m*. i.uvMes in the legislatures, or petty reforms, or even 
aitifhml deadlocks, that freedom will come, but by the mobilisation of mass strength, 
and tho co-ordination of our struggle in the legislatures with our struggle outside. 
For essentially, we aim at tho conquest of power, power for the Indian people to 
liimpe their destiny, and that power will only come through our own strength ana 
wdl to achieve. 

This in why he Working Committee has laid stress again on the extra-parliamen¬ 
tary ac fivitn*/of Congress members of the legislatures and on mass contacts. Our 
overwhelming * u in the elections will be wasted if we do not keep up our nti- 
nnilc eouia« ■ wirti the masses and seek to serve them and mobilise them fo* the 
it i i i ii t tftfrks fth*i'id. • 

* Wiih ill s background of principles and Congress policy we have, to consiaor tne 
narrower iasm* of what we are. to do inside the legislatures. /Diih narrow i9sue, and 
, in!!) f }’,f- qucsiiaii of acceptance or non-acceptance of ministerial office, has 

<,Sin nw to imiolr controvarav, and lias often been considered divorced from the 
ioi factors of the situation. If we remember these factors, an |Q0 

Ccngitss atih the Working Committee have stressed them again aud again, tho isflim 
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becomes narrowed down still further. Indeed it hardly arises, except indirect!}’, for, 
as I have already ^stated, the outstanding fact of the elections is that the people of 
this country have given their verdict clearly, unequivocally and erapatically against 
this.slave Constitution. If the British Government has any respect for democracy 
and still see Virtue in democratic procedure, as it so loudly proclaims, thou ii has 
no alternative but to withdraw this Constitution and Act. Tnat is our position and 
our demand, and so long' as it is not acceded to we shall labour and struggle to 
that end. 


Congress members of the Legislatures have their work cut rmt for them by Con¬ 
gress resolutions. That work is primarily to fight the Act and press and work for a 
Constituent Assembly. Some people, in their ignorance, have imagined that this Con¬ 
vention is itself the Constituent Assembly, and that it is going to draft a new Cons¬ 
titution for India. This Convention is going to do no such thing. That is not its 
function and the time for drawing up India's Constitution is not yet. Nor is tho 
Constituent Assembly a magnified All-Parties' Conference. The Constituent Assembly 
that we demand will come into being only as the expression of the will and the 
strength of the Indian people ; it will function when it has sanctions behind it to 
give effect to its decisions without reference to outsido authority. It will represent 
the a overoiguty of tho Indian people and will meet as the arbiter of our dasriny. 

How can this Assembly meet to-day when British imperialism holds forciblo 
sway hero with its armies of occupation, and spies and informers and secret service, 
and the denial of civil liberty ? AThen so many of our loved ones and eomradts 
languish in prison or detention camp ? AVhon this monstrous Constitution has beou 
imposed upon us, despite our ihdignaut repudiation of it ? 

i herefore, let us bo clnir about it. There is no room for a Constituent Assembly 
in India till we have in effect removed these burdens and obsti actions, aud the will 
of the Indian people can have soverign play. And, till then, there is no room in 
India for any other constitution imposed upon us ; there is room only, unhappily, 
for conflict and struggle between an imperialism that dominates and a nationalism that 
se ks deliverance.’ That nationalism is no weakling to-day and,.though it. may have 
to wait awhile for its deliverance, it will not tolerate domination and dictation. 

g ft we are told by the Congress to go to the legislatures to co-operate, for this 
so-called co-operation would only be another name for submission to dictation, but 
to fighi- the Act. Whatever decision we might take on other is^ w >, that basic policy 
remains and must remain. Inevitably it follows that we cannot have any alliances 
with individuals and groups who do not subscribe to this policy. 

L is within this narrow framework that wo - have to consider tho ‘question of 
ofTIi acceptance. That question will have boon deoided by the All-India Congrnss 
CommiU-e bv tho time wo meet in Convention and I stand before you, and by that 
d cisinn this Convention will be bound. So I cannot say much about it ivuo. 1 have 
often giffiu expression to my viows on thir subject and our electoral vid ry has not 
• hanged h m ; n any way/ But we have to remember that whar. ver tho decision 
sf tbi.' Ai! -India Congress Committee might be, the whole logic of Congress f dutions 
it^^ratious and policy, le is us to maintain a spirit oi non-ao-nporatbm towards 
iijs Constitu'ion and Act. Ordinarily in a democratic constitution to have a majority 
l u aus cm acceptance of ministerial responsibility. To refuse resp .:v-il ility a:»! power 
'■ruin a deinocratk; y»r«><rss vfTers it to us is illogical and improptv. But we havo 
; cither droji-ci ;>oy nov power in this .Constitution ; the illogicality and contradiction 
lio in the C n^titutiou its If. ■ Are we to twist and distort onrselves, t • fit in with 
this ioi ? Therefore, whatever else we might do that spirit' oi nott-eo-opi; ration 

an i struggle gainst B it h imperialism must pervade our efforts. 

Many of you are eager and oesiroiu? of doing something to relieve tho burdens in 
our iiias.- .v?, to h«Ip the peasant and the worker and the va?i numbers >1 middle- 
dr. >. un'TjSploy'jd -ho dees not want to do that V No onu likes vonlli t and 
.A’, nv.du a, and w# havo hungered so long for regl opportunities for uwiiig our 
p; ■ ■ 1 9 through con-true. tve eftoit. They cry aloud for Succour, those unhappy in? i- 
li m : of out* ficoontr^mon, aud even when their'voices are silent, iheir dumb eves aro 
eloquent woh appeal. ts uimoult to live in this country'surround i by this b pimu 
l> sijl-i n 'ud misery, unspoken oitou and ‘the harder to bear because of t!cp Wo 
o* K wan'd lactcprii^ -i’-xj, but in human terms it means relief to tho 

Iv.o i ihi'M -^ r ic.nie s ana rmserv Ultimately all that we work for revr-v-«s 
iiito th.it Auu a we nave a to such relief even in h sm-i) lueasunv 

•*e uaoi** vojvot it. 
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5! <^But that relief mast bo for the millions, not for a few odd individuals. And if 
wo think in terms of those millions, what relief does this new Constitution offer ? I 
have read its relevant clauses again and again, ever with a growing astonishment at 
the audacity of those who have framed it and thrust it on us, protecting all those 
who needed no protection, confirming their privileged position as exploiters, binding 
us hand and foot not to touch them in any way, and leaving the masses of India to 
sink deeper in the quicksands of poverty. Wo cannot give adequate relief to the 
masses within the scope of this Constitution ; that is a demonstrable impossibility. 
We cannot build any new social structures so long as special privileges and vested 
interests surround us and suffocate us. We cannot carry out any policy, political, 
economic, social, educational or any other, when the whole executive agency and 
civil servico is not subject to our control, and wo may not touch the major part of 
the revenues. The “special powers and responsibilities’* of the Governors and the 
Governor-General apart, the Act by itself is more than sufficient to disable any 
minister. 


But we can do some other things. Wo can take upon ourselves the odium and 
responsibility of keeping the imperialist stuctura functioning, we can become in¬ 
directly responsible for the repression of our own comrades, we can take away the 
initiative from the masses and tone down their fine temper which we ourselves havo 
helped in building up. All this may happen if we follow the path of least resistance 
nd gradually adapt ourselves to existing conditions. I do not think that this will 
happen, for the temper of the Congress and the people will not allow it. We have 
gone too far for that. , , 

Thus we dolnot seek the working of the new Constitution but the most suitable way 
of meeting and creating deadlocks, which are inevitable in this scheme of things, and 
of carrying on our struggle for freedom. ^ 

T can see no flaw in my reasoning, if the premises of the Congress resolutions 
are accepted, as accept them we must. Whatever the A. I. O. C. may decide on this 
nuestion of office acceptance, we shall have to carry on the spirit and letter of those 
resolutions, in the legislatures as well as outside. 

Our decisions must be All-India decisions, for it would be fatal to have variations 
ju pnlicy of suit the minor needs of provinces. The unity of India has to be main¬ 
tained ; so also the unity of our struggle against imperialism. Danger lurks in 
provinces acting separately and being induced to parley separately. Therefore as 
I conceive it, the chief virtue of this Convention, now or later, is to keep this a l-lnuia 
character of our work in the legislatures even in the forefront and to prevent 
fissiparous tendencies and the development of provincialism. A necessary counter¬ 
part of this is the maintenance of a uniform discipline among Congress members 
of all legislatures. Every effort is likely to be made on the part of our opponents 
to effect breaches in that discipline and all-India policy, but we must realise tha 
without, the self-imposed discipline and uniformity, our strength goe. ana ve 
become isolated groups and individuals, ignored and crushed in nun by oui 

Opp MII , ,, , 

The wider policy that will govern us must inevitably come from the Congress and 
Hint policy must be loyally carried out by this Convention and its members, What 
other functions the Convention will perform will bo laid down by the AU-ladia 
Congress Committee and I o not wish to prejudge the issue in this written 
message of mine. But I can conceive the Convention or its representatives not only 
doing what I have mentioned above, but in times of national or international crisis 
pj a , ii - an in.’ u.tant role in our straggle for power and freedom. 

Ynw will soon go back to your provinces and constituencies and explain to uur 
comrades there the decisions taken here in Delhi city, and prepare for the new forms 
of struggle that await, you. Wo havo some experience of this struggle for freedom 
; jd many of ua have given the best part of our lives to it, and a variation in its 
shape or form will not deter as. But we must hold oui old anchor and be swent 
nuav by passing currents. And w? must remember that we live in a dynamic world 
where almost everybody expects sudden and violent change and oatastrophe. That 
cii ic rational or international, may seize us by the throat unawares sooner than we 
imujfio, So we must be ever ready for it and'we may not think or act in terms of 
static or ^low-moving periods. 

, i - ll0X t task is the hartal «it April 1st, and on the day I hope you will lie m 
v«mr constituencies to take part in that mighty demonstration against this slave 
Constitution and to declare again, with millions of our countrymen, thai this Gous- 
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tifution must lie scrapped and must give place to another, framed l y a Constituent 
Assembly and based on tho sovereignty of the people of India. 



Tiu: Oath 

The moot spectacular part of to-day’s session of the Natioual Convention was tho 
administration of tho oath of allegiance by the Congress President ro the Congress 
members in tho legislature as well as to tho members 0 All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee. It was indeed an impressive ceremony. And none could have failed to be 
thrilled and awed by tho spcctaclo of a thousand representatives of the teeming 
millions of Indian masses Standing up and repeating word for word the Pledge 
to servo India and to work insido legislatures and outside foi Hie Indope deneo of 
India and to end the exploitation and poverty of her people. 

The Congress President at first read out the English rendering of the Oath, but 
the whole assembly was requested to repeat the Hindustani version which was sepa¬ 
rately read out by'tho President. 

“I, a member of this All-India Convention, pledge myself J to the service of India 
and to work in the legislatures ; nd outside for Hio independence of India and the 
ending of the exploitation and povertv of her people. I pledge myself to work 
m dcr the discipline of tho Congress for tho furtherance of Congress ideals and 
'•Ip-..jives to the end that India may be free and independent and her millions freei 
from the heavy burdens they suffer from.” 

The Convention session was adjourned at 7-50 p m. to reassemble on tho ne?:r 
day. 


Second Day—Delhi—20th. March 1937 


Withdrawal of Reforms Act 


When the National Convention resumed at 2-45 p. m. to-day, Mr. Yakub Hassan 
moved the first resolution demanding withdrawal of the Government of India Act. 
1935 as it had boon rejected by tho people of India. Mr. Yakub Nassau said thir 
the notice that Congress legislatures would give to tho Governor m terms of the 
resolution would be tha first test of British protestarions thar they war,- smoeto in 
the grant of provincial autonomy. He strongly criticised Mr. Jinniih and Paudii 
Maliviva for opposing the Congress on the communal and religious plane and re¬ 
affirmed his conviction that Congt • ss should extend its invitation to members cd 
legislatures to a joint conference. Response to such invitation would be much 
t o-r r than had been generally supposed It was quite possible that such a r<»n- 
f ejem:e of legislators might serve the purpose of a Constituent Assembly. They 
bad s»> often ”iu the past tailed to arrive at a communal Agreement that llicro was 
uo louger any scope for further exploration outside the leglslatuu :. Tho Convention, 
the speaker asserted, should bo extended so as to form a National Parliament 
which would bo all-powerful and whoso decisions would bo irresistible. 


Mr. Pyaiilal Shurma seconded the resolution. 

|j r ’ / C. Qupta (Bengal) stressed the importance of tho Convention from the. 
viewpoint of those provinces in which the Congress was not in a majority. IWr 
tu themselves, those provinces would not be able to take such steps as tho resolu¬ 
tion demands. It was here that the oo-opt*ration and the strength of the provinces 
in which the Congress had majorities was necessary, although ho had hopes that 
t!,,- n solution was so reasonable and so irresistable that even ''minority legislatures’' 
would carry ii out on behalf of minority provinces. The speaker appealed to tho 
other six provinces to give them their help by passing the resolution in the first 
instance, . ~ . 

Mr. Godavarts 4/wra (Unssa) protested that Congressmen were reasonable peoph 
aud were prepared to get what they could out of the Constitution. But the Consti¬ 
tution was such that nothing could be got out of it. 

Mr. Parosurar/% lahilTOtnntii (Sind) said that Indians ty traditional ami intrinsic 
nor. violence were best nttea to put forward a demau l for ending exploitation. 
They wire determined to demonstrate that thoy would not submit to coercion any 
longer. The caravan wou l not bn allowed to go on. The demand should Ho pul 
forward iu every legislature, no ^matter whether it was defeated in these provinces 
w Imre ComB'fWS bad ~ " 

hi, mu / n... » . . t j . _ l..*. _ 


" 'it! Ch*n‘<t't ar y AmAtM Gepai Dutt (I’anj.ib) moved an amendment seeking lo 
t ho third paragraph tlio word “economic" so as to make it ■ lour tint tho 
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Convention stood for a genuine democratic state where political and economic 
power had been transferred to the people as a whole. 

Mr. Nehru said that political included economic. , 

Mrs. ffavsa Mehta (Bombay) said that women wanted to justify their presenco 
in the legislatures not by words, but by deeds as in the past. They had been 
interned to the legislatures on pledge of wrecking the Constitution, and replacing it 
by another framed by Indians. Thero was no need therefore for a fresh declara¬ 
tion of the same object. Tho resolution was put to vote and carried. 

Congress Policy in Legislatures 

«,■ Achvut Patwa'dhan moved the second resolution regarding Congress policy 
in the legislatures and drawing the attention of Congress legislators to the \\ orkmg 
Committee’s resolution adopted at Wardba on 27th February. 

Mr Patwardhan emphasised the need for discipline among Congress legislators 
and warned them against drawing in undesirable elements in the process of coalitions. 

Mr. V !/ Rumaswami Mudaliar (Madras), after referring to the signal success 
achieved by labour candidates in Madras, urged that Congress legislators should keep 
b fnre Hi m the need for releasing South Indian Railway strikers who wore still 
languishing in jails. Re also urged Congress legislators to consider tho question of 

social insurance schemes for workers. . .. 

Mr. i XL Laman iBemrftl) opposed the resolution and expressed disagreement 
with it on two points, namely, hours of working and minimum wages. He 
that eight houre was too long. Some workers in Bengal wore even now wo rking 
only seven hours and the resolutions would have an adverse effect on the posmou 
of those workers. Congress had fixed the limit of salaries as , j, - T , 
about the minimum ? He suggested that Rs. 40 adopted by the AH India Lrad- 
Union CongrosB should be accepted. He also urged the Congress to take mote real 

Mr/AC. 0°<7aMa le ^Karn&tab) declared that Congress legislators 
to the pledges given to the masses. Congressmen had entered the legislatures as 
loyal and true servants of the people and it was necessary that they should justify 

mpnt of expenditure on adminiatratioD. He wanted the Congress to sot an exaraf 0 

" Pu,™h’anga (Madras) wanted a moratorium to be docUred on rural debtt and 
arrears- of rent and revenue. This was necessary while Itagmi Ministeri were 
taking measuies to enquire and formulate detailed proposals for pe.raaneut r ho. 
hom tho burden of debt and revenue. He also wanted living wages not only for 

industrial workers but also for agricultural workers. received 

Mr Jitoahatlal Ifrhru, in the course of an explanation, said that hei hat receivei 

several auundraents of the nature suggested by Prof. ^ tho bros ,| 

tamed in the resolution was notan exhaustive one. 11 ? Dl LrfW„. n |-,^d«vna 
linns along which work should be oonductod. It was not possible to laj down a 
dstailfil programme while they were not sure how long tb®v won ' re 
legislatures. If they put forward a lengthy programme it would lesseu the eff ct of 

Uf 'Vlrs. °f ir.a Kv'uii suppoited the resolution and declared office would be accepted 
to end tho Act as quickly as possible. 

Tho resolution wus put to vote and oarried. 

Work Outside Legislatures 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved the third resolution calling the attention 
Com-p-'S^ legislators to work outside legislatures, particularly in their constituencies. 
In the course of his (speech ho said that during the last 150 years or British 
,,.Im over tho country, the people had been completely impoverished. Iho new Act 
], a ,j no use for the people. It was essential that those who had been elected^snould 
• *|, | v on ngitatron among the people and not have peace 


till the 


ronlttuud bv olio which was framed by Indians themselves, tit was a to* 
5 f Hhumo ih?»t India, a country with a great past and of three nunareu 


Aot w 
nutter 
and 

liflv milfious, should continue to "be under foreign’ domination, ft had been bUioi 
time and ‘.gain that Congress was not representative of tho people of l&« count iy. 
IhA necplo of India had amply demonstrated thar Congress represented urn country 
und was iw mouthpiece. Now that the question of office had been decided once anu 
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for all, it was not proper to carry on the controversy. Everyone should loyally 
abide by the decision of the A. I. C. C. It was now in the hands of Cougress legis¬ 
lators and workers to carry on propaganda and agitation all over the couutrv that 
every man and woman feels foreign domination and wili vow himself or herself that 
they shall not sleep till the Act was replaced. It was not for the first time in t! e 
history of India that a resolution of the type was being placed before the Convention 
and every legislator took a vow to keep in constant touch with his constituency. 
Every legislator should see that fear among the people is killed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan A/aiawya-advised _ the Congress legislators to establish 

grama panchayats in every village whose duty it shall be to see that not a single 
soul staryed. They should strengthen the organisation of masses and remove illiter¬ 
acy by starting schools in every village. The resolution ho had juac moved provided 
them with plenty of scope to improve the lot of people. They should he able fo 
make the masses feel that they were masters in their own houses. It was their 
duty to remove fear from the people of the police wh' were the servants of the 
people though all along they had been playing the role of masters. 

Replying to a question Mr. Jawaharlal said that it was necessary for the Provin¬ 
cial Consress Legislative parties to work in consultation with Provincial Cu tigress 
Committees so as to avoid conflict. 

Dr. Hussein Zahir seconding the resolution said that it was absolutely essential 
for the Congress legislators te carry the Congress message to every nook and corner 
of the country. 

Sreemati Sharmada Thyagy , in a spirited speech, emphasised ihe importance of 
work outside the legislatures, particularly in constituencies. After the resolution had 
been further supported it was declared carried. 

Mr. Jawaharlal , winding up, said that many were vague about the Convention. The 
Convention was aft^r all the creation of the Congress and had to carry out Ihe orders of 
the C' Dgress. Yesterday, he spoke of the Punjab workers’ failure to achieve sueress at 
the recent elections. Many workers from that province had takou it to heart. Ho 
was sorry if he had offended them. Yet one felt such a great Congress Province 
should have failed in the elections. 4 

Referring to the hartal on April 1, the President said that, apart from hartal, 
meetings should be held all over tho country and resolutions passed. 

In the course of his concluding remarks, Mr. Nehru reiterated its objects and 
declared that it had brought them together and served to promote that sense of un it. 
and uniformity which was necessary to overcome fissiparous and provincial touden 
cics. It was a psychological thing which would counteract the danger of their 
gettiu . involved in ordinary provinoial troubles and struggles and thini mg more of thorn 
than of the whole problem. This danger of provincialism was already prefient aud 
modit grow with the comini; of provincial autonomy. Regarding tho future of the 
Coin cation, frankly he did know what it would be. Hut they would remember that 
Hie Convention consisted of well-recognised constituent elements. It was not an 
<M gathering. There was no difficulty in getting them together. “It may be that 
u ' P>is or a grave trouble might arise and when it arises it is easy to get von 
together. When that will arise we do not know. It is quite posriUe that national 
or international crisis might arise, but for the moment we shad contain ouVacIvtw n. 
the national problem. When it does arise there would be no difficultv !foi us to 
meet together and work together for India’s freedom.” He then declared (lie Con¬ 
vention adjourned sine ate. 


Ihe Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha Stb July t 0 8th July 1937 
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ahris Raia^ODalachari and Sarat Boso attondod the meeting by special invitation. 
Shris B. OT Kher, N. B. Khare and Bishwauatli Das attended for somo time the 

m6 The*’ minutes of the last meeting held at Allahabad already circulated were 
confirmed. 

By-election of Delhgates 

nn a reference being made from Bombay, tho Committee reiterated its decision 
thaPthe fXfa ol delegates is to be regulated by its resolut.on passed at 
Wardba, Tone-July 1936, which runs thus . , 

»7 Tn a constituency where for any reason a by-election of a delegate becomes 
necessary? the members Entitled to vote and be candidates for such a vacancy shall 

included in the list mentioned in Art. (Via) and 
(i) new members enrolled since the closing of the said list and three months 

prior to the by-election.” 

Election of Leader in Bombay. Suri Nariman’s Correspondence 
with the President 

The Counmhteenamed the foillowing "sTo ilTe President in his letters 

Bh« IL I!, riannwn r invited to come In person to 

M •/ . •’ i: * \ '“i 3 wha< . he y des i ro d to be done, tthri Nariman appeared 

make matters clear and explain what lie aesireu w ^ lhi | i,* Hrl not 

uLr»°"for tie ro-oponm* of tho aab]oct by the WorMif 

tie correspondence to be inquired into by the Committee. 

Office acceptance in provinces with Congress Majorities 

The following resolution was passed .. , 0 n March 18 

The All India Congress Committeeh ^ neldm Delh^onMa^ch 18, 

1937, passed a resolution affirming tMl to be‘ followed inside and 

Dew Constitution Mid laying . m0ra tjf r3 of such legislatures. It further 

outside the legislatures by Congress momoers £sjon s f 10uW be glV en for 

directed that in pursuance of thi a * P J 1 w P j,cre the congress commanded 
Congressmen to accept office P . f Congress Party was satisfied and 

a majority in tlie leg.s Mure. and ^ ™ ^li, special powers of inter- 

.:oald state public y that the Oove J»wt t0 their constitutional activi- 

feronce, or set oeUe ^e advoe of lh ” „f Congress parties, who 

ties. In accordance with asked for the necessary assurances, 

were invited by Governors to ( or f , exl)re ssed their inability to undertake the 
Those not having been ^ven, tb e eaders 0 u^sea ^ ^ W orking Committee on 

tormatlon of mmish f*' d Stanley and the Viceroy have made declarations on 

April 28 last, Vernment The Working Committee has eare- 

thin issue on bs dt of I th dJcian»tions and "is of opinion that though they exhibit u 
fully considered ,he n 30 ^ c , “ r “ ,0DS . 8 . n 8 demand they fall short of the assurances 

scar- 

nitmns. ^ Iie V 1 -P* of India is tbit of the exploiter and tho exploileu, ana 

" a bave a'^fferent outlookS{on°.lmo.t everything of vital importance. 

ft Committee the'Kite?that ft will not. be 

s,a ^tr a ?he e goTrn?“ to a use Xl Tec^’powers, l.u, Committeo lias m = er 

Hiusidcrod the views of Congress members of the legislatuics and o K 

'lie‘Committee has therefore oomo io the oonclusion and resolvcs that Oongr^s- 
„ 1( .U bo permitted to accept office where they mav be mvlted ttorem Cut it 
deidres to make it edear that office is to be accepted ami utilised for til p p 
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working in accordance with tho lines laid down in the Congress election manifesto 
and to farther in every possible way tho Congress policy of combating the new Act 
on the one hand and of prosecuting the constructive programme on the other. 

The Working Committee is confident that it has the support and backing of the 
A. L C. O. in its decision and this resolution is in furtherance of the general 
policy laid down by the Congress and the A. f. O. C. The Committee would have 
welcomed the opportunity of taking the direction of the A. I. C. C. in this raattar 
but it is of opinion that delay in taking a decision at this stage would be injurious 
to the country’s interests and would create confusion in the public rain* at a time 
when prompt and decisive action is necessary. 


Salaribs of Ministers, Speakers and Advocate-Generals 
The following resolution was passed by tho Working Committee at iU mooting 
at Delhi, March 15-22 last 

Apart from free provision to be made by the State for residence aai conveyam , 
the salaries of ministers, speakers and advocate-generals shall not exceed rupees five 
hundred per month, ns laid down in the Karachi resolution of ^Fundamental Rights 
and Economic Programme. 


All India Parliamentary Sub-Committee 

Division of Work 

The All India Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee met at Wardlta on July 8. 
1937, and passed the following resolution : — 

“Resolved that in cases of emergency, membora named below be authorised u 
deal with matters coming within the purview of this Sub-Committee in the pros In¬ 
can mentioned against their names respectively : 

Sri Vallabhbhai Patel : 

1. Bombay Presidency , comprising the Congress Provinces ol (Jujarar, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Bombay City ana Karn&tak, 

2. Madras Presidency, comprising the Congress Province# of Andhra. Tam ! 
Nadu, Kerala and Karnatak. 

8. Central Provinces , comprising the Congress Provinces of Nagpur, Maka- 
koshal and Berar. 

4 , gindh. 

Sri Abnl Kafam Azad : 

1, Bengal , 2, United Provinces , 3. Punjab and 4 . Worth Henf p, 
Province , 

Sri Raiendra Prasad ; 

1. Bihar, %. Orissa and 3. Assam. 

Further resolved that the Congress Parliamentary Parties in the Piovincos bo 
informed that in urgent cases, they should communicate with the member eooudrned 
regarding any questions requiring reference to this Hub-Committee. Any action 
taken by a member under this resolution should b» reported by him to tho Sub¬ 
committee. 


Congressmen Joining Non-Congress Parties in Legislatures 

Tbs WlowlM note was asm by the President to tho Bengal POO. ainv 
deciftioa in tw ewe of 8brui Nihueoiu Datti'.Miuni<MU? 1 Vn l ' ' •Vw™ ; m 

sSKS.'Mttwr' 1 ”" ™ ,K * ss iSfJ’sfeisas 

This matter was . referred by the Bengal P. C . CL to the A. I. 0. (I o«g far 


advice aad declsion ia j*j?. °°<[ r e9poi£eMe "took 'place'an 

SSg^SaSiiSi P ' a,n the,r P° sitlon t0 U8 - whioh * 

The question before^ us has arisen thus: 


.-■I Ifaeiri. 
they did In 


The question before ns h^ n S lU8 : Shri Niharemlu Dutta-¥»uradar and 

Shn Baukim Chandra Mnhhetj' are both mombers of the A. I. O. C tr>m Bengal, 
the latter is also . 8 Vj p t r ,?f ‘S"*. f Bengal P c. C. Both of then, are inti¬ 
mately connected w* S , ^| I0Q OongreBS and Labour Organisations in 

Bengal. As there «as an attentat on the , wt 0 f a „ concein , d t0 ^-operate 

29 
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ther on an anti-imperialist joint front and to recognise that the National Congress 
was *he premier and outstanding organisation for this purpose, there were no marked 
conflicts in so far as political activities were concerned. A welcome and growing 
spirit of co-operation with the Congress pervaded various labour groups, and the 
Congress made an attempt on its part to develop greater mass contacts. 

At the time of the recent general eleotion for provincial assemblies, the question 
arose as to who was to nominate candidates for labour seats. The Congress position 
was that all such candidates should stand on the Congress ticket so that a powerful 
and disciplined anti-imperialist party should be built up in each legislature. Separate 
labour parties, even though they might bo as advanced politically, or more advanced 
than the Congress, weakened the general aDti-imperialist front. There was also the 
danger that individuals and small groups might utilize the labour or peasant cloak 
for a politically reactionary policy. The principal issue before the country was a 
political one-a fight against the new Constitution—and it was desirable to con¬ 
centrate on this. This obviously could only be done by the Congress. 

This position and attitude were generally understood and appreciated by labour 
and peasant groups, though there were occasional complaints as regards the choice 
of candidates on behalf of the Congress. In the country as a whole there was a 
remarkable co-operation in the election between the Congress and the various labour 
and peasant groups. The Trade Union Congress also co-operated in a large measure, 
with tlio important conception of a seat in Bombay where there was conflict. As a 
rule, in many provinces, the labour candidates set up by the Congress after consul¬ 
tation with various groups concerned, had the full support of the T. I. C. The 
President of the T. U. C. was himself a Congress candidate for the Assembly. 

In Bengal, however, a number of labour and allied groups set up what was 
called “The United Front Parliamentary Board” to run candidates (presumably for 
the labour seats only) for the provincial assembly. This “United Front Parliamen¬ 
tary Board”, it might be added, had nothing to do with the Congress. This policy 
was at variance with the all India policy in such matters and l think it was nit 
unfortunate step under the circumstances. However, owing to the good sense of 
the Congress and the other people concerned open conflict at election time was 
avoided. Several candidates set up by this Board were adopted by the Congress ana 
stood for election on the Congress ticket. Shri N. Dutta-Hajumdar and shri Bankim 
Chandra Mukerji, however, stood only on the ticket of ' l The United Front Parlia¬ 
mentary Board. They were not Congress candidates, but they haa the support ol 
the Congress. Some financial assistance was also given to them by the Congress, 
though this is not of importance in considering the present question, they reoeivea 
messages of sympathy and support from me and other Congressmen. They succeeded 

in the eleotion. , , A ., . 

Neither of them joined the Congress Party in the Bengal Assemb.y. A separate 
party was formed hy them called the Bengal Parliamentary Peasant and Laboui 
Party. This party was a small group including some non-Congressmen aud one 
person, Sliri Kamini Kumar Dutta of Comilla, who, though a Congressman, had 
opposed the >fTioiai Congress candidate and against whom disciplinary action had 
been taken. liater this group became smaller still by the resignation of two mum 
hers. Messrs Aftab 4Ii and J. N. Gupta. These two resigned because Shri Dutta- 
Mafuradar, speaking io the Assembly had fully associated himself with the view^ 
uipres'ud i-v the leader of the Congress Party. 

Thin Bengal Parliamentary Peasant and Labour Party is thus a very small group, 
probably it do?s not contain more than half a dozen now, but I am not sure of the 
miiLhor. It docs not contain all the labour members as several of the*o. mcluamg 
T. LT. C\ 1-adcrs are members of the Congress Party. Shri Outta-Majamdar is the 
l* ruler of •ho party in the Assemhlv and Shri Bankim Mukheidi ;« the Secretrry, 
jstjirj Kami; • Kumar DaHa represents the party in the Upper House. 

As soon as this party was formed the leader of tbe Congress Party in tho Bengal 
A asked us for advice aB to whether it was open to Congressmen who were 

members of the Assembly to belong to other parties. The Working Committee was 
conuulM in in March 1 yW ard, without guitu; into any particular cas* : they 

lain il dnwh that whihs labour a< l other groups might be anued informally, Congress 
men should not be'oiig to oilier } ortica, ur, this would mean their allegiance to another 
whip and to a non-Congress part % 

The | itmn thus? is clear, though a certain Jiffkdby arises .from the fact twt 
noied Congressmen deliberately euosc to stand on author ticket an - were permitted 
;U id supported by the i>ngr^ * n $ 0 [ ns a labour moui-Hir elected oii a 
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Congress ticket obviously must belong to tho Congress Party. A labour member 
or anybody else, unconnected with the Congress and standing on a non-Cougress 
ticket, is equally obviously free to act as he chooses and is not under Congress 
discipline. But a Congressman of note who has been elected on a labour ticket alone 
has in a sense two allegiances and these may come into conflict. In actual practice 
there is no reason why there should be conflict. Aud indeed there are many labour 
and T. U. C. membeis who are in the Congress Parties. Even this particular case 
r.f Datta-Mainradar and Bankim Mukhorji was referred to the head-quartora of tho 
T. U. C. in Bombay and in their reply it was stated that the T. U. C. did not waut 
separate parties to be formed in the Assemblies. Tho T. U. C. wanted its members 
to support the Congress Party on all political questions. But while they could not 
form a separate political party, they could form labour groups. . .. 

This attitude of the T. U. O. seems to me to be correct and confoi rait\ with 

the general policy of tho National Congress. , _ 

On general conditions it seems to me to be clear that the formation uf separate 
parties for particular purposes is likely to injure the larger purposes w i have m 
view, including the mterests of labour. It . will givo strength to tho disruptive 
tendencies and weaken us organisationally. For leading Congressmen and morale s 
of tin; A. I. C. C. to do so is to confuse the public. If Shn Uutt.i-M.4jum lar s 

arcamnnt is correct then the Congress would tend to become a loose federation. Wo 

do not want that. We work for a strongly-knit party which can offer battle tfhen 

the time comes. ' _ „ , - . .. 

While there Should be only one Congress Party, the Congress permits of the 

formation of informal groups for particular purposes. Members interested in any 
auoh subject e. g., labour, agrarian matters, women’s Questions otc., can form a 
separate group. Sbri Dutta-Majuradar is thus free to form or belong to such an 
informal group, provided it is not a party issuing a whip and demanding allegiance. 
If he has any labour measures to put forward, in accordance with his labour pro- 
gramme, the (Congress Party will not come in his way, though it may not necessa¬ 
rily uiopt thorn. Thus ho can remain true to the pledge he gave at the time of 

' ^Mr^Maiumdar asks if it is obligatory for a 'person, like himself, who has been 
elected on a labour ticket with Congress support to join the Congress Party in the 
Assembly I am not prepared to say that m such circumstances it is obligatory to 
do so bat I do think that it is highly desirable to do so from every point of view. 
Con cress and labour, bhri Majumdar will be able to do far more for labour 
through the instrumentality of a powerful Congress Party, of which he is a member, 
than through a small {jroup which does not influence major parties much and which 
h' it* very existence^ a separate unit, irritates other groups. 

But though it may not be absolutely for him to join the Congress Tarty, I think 
it is obligatory for him not to join any other party than the Congress, so long as he 
holds a high position in the Congress. He cannot both be a member of tho A. I. C. C. 
and a member of a non-Congress Party in the Assembly. He must chouse between 

^Therefore my advioe to Shris Majumdar and Bankim Mukeiji is to wind up their 
new party in the Assembly or to sever thoir connection from it. If, -however, they 
are not prepared to do so then they should resign from the A. I. C. C- and offioeB ir. 
the Bengal l\ 0. C. They may however continue even then as primary members or 
the Congress. These aro the two alternative courses they have to choose from. 

I do Qot think any question of taking discipliuary action has so far arisen. Messrs 
Dntt a-Main radar and Mukherji did not act in deliberate defiance of tho Congrea* 
mandate out under a misapptehension They oar now retrace the step they navo 
taken or otherwise couform to the Congress directions. 

June 8$% ‘ JiWiiunuL Nibso 


Important Circulars issued to the F. C. Cs. 

Tha Rscolut'on od Offic. AccepLnw 

Deai Comrade, July 10, 1937 

I need not draw your attention to tho resolution of the Working Oomrni'teu on 
office acceptance for that has ftl ^ady received sufficient attention from you. But 1 
woul l draw your attention again to the directions o! the Working Committee, given 
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iures. They mu6t continue to do our major occupation ana wunoui it iegismuvo 
activity would have Iittlo value. Tho two forms of activity must be co-ordinated 
together and the masses mast bo kept in touch with what we do and consulted about 
it. The initiative should come from those masses. 

The work of enrolling Congress members must continue vigorously as well as the 
formation of village committees. These committees should bo encouraged to meet 
frequently to consider and disouss their own problems as well as the larger issues 
1 efore the country. Our work in the legislatures will only bear fruit if it is 
followed closely and influenced by tho Congress rank and file and the people gene¬ 
rally. It must be tho reflex of our larger freedom movement. 

I should like to know what steps you are taking, in terms of the forking Com¬ 
mittee's directions, to co-ordinate tho activities of your Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee with those of tho Congress Party in the Provincial Assembly. In 
where the area under the jurisdiction of both is more or less the same, tow dnhcui 
ties will arise. But there are composite provinces where the legislative province 
includes several Congress provinces. In such composite provinces care sho.i' ' 
taken to work harmoniously and without encroaching on each othei s P^serves.• *- 
Provincial Congress Committee is the final authority for Congress purposes within 
that province. At the same time the Confess members of the leg.slatare from that 
province belong to the Congress Party of the Assembly and owe diso.plme^tottjat 
Party. To avoid misunderstandings a practice should be built up of mu .. . 

tione. For this purpose the Parliamentary 6ub-committee of the Working Com 

^During °the ensuing months we want,'to keep in cl o se tough 

activities and we expeot you to keep in direct and 1.°/“ h^tMr^raeorts must be kept 
np. We shall therefore otto , from y. -every ortn.gh gj . r » BS 

activities of the Congress. 

The CongreM and Labour and Peasant Organisations 

Ocar Comrade 
to Sr 

ilSiSasSsss-s 

"ta*. £to ». M - Sa-Tl’in 

ho glad to consider these fully •ad offer - 'intimately must inevitably come up 

£ - «TT- ! ■ 

fra « ! vr £& v'USEs”srs." su™ «jg 

vionslv tbo first duty of every Congressman is to develop the9 .® ^ 1 c reo i ri ™ Dt ^ 
-ith J'e vilUw. That is the whole purpose of oar mass contaots drive. Ws 
must make more and more members of the Congress in our rural *“ J . ; ", § 

•^network of village committees. The Congress agranan programme mast ta 
before their for this is of greater interest to them than other >aa*. Thenrown 
immediate problems must be tackled and discussed with them and 8T6rf P 
help given in removing their griovanoes and teaching them to act in an organ... 

^Where^genuine peasant organisations exist we should co-operato 
A nnflt ODVoa* the formation of suoh organisations for it is the undoubted ngnt or 
the peasants to organise for the removal of such grievances. 
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Where such organisations are politically reactionary they are not true peasant 
organisations and wo cannot co-operate. Also where the peasant platform is utilised 
us a platform by opponents of the Congress, we cannot have anything to do with it. 

But while we co-operato with peasant organisations our primary duty is to make 
the Congress in the rural areas as nearly a kisan organisation as is possible. Unless 
we do this in an ever-growing measure we shall lose living touch with the peasantry. 
Every Congressman must therefore bear this in miud and work accordingly. 

I have previously discussed the question of the Flag. For the Congress and for 
rv-i v Congress function the only possible Flag is the Natioua! Flag, Indeed this 
Flag has already become the Flag of the Nation. Great as the Congress is, the Hag 
is something more than the Congress Flag. 

The Red Flag has long been associated with the workers, especially industrial workers, 
h is not the flag of any particular country. Its origin is curious. In the oarlj 
stages of tho workers’ movement, about a hundrod years ago, the Kea r lag was 
need bv the State authorities when martial law was ‘proclaimed and tho workers 
were shot down and crushed under it. Thus, it became associated in tho mma oi 
tho workers with suffering and sacrifice for the cause ; it came to embody for them 
iheir hones and aspirations. They adopted this flag of their opponents and made ic 
the f-ymool of their own solidarity. It became all over the world the intarnational 
flag of the working class. As such it is right that we honour it. And if our work¬ 
ers adopt it as their trade union flag it is right that they should do bo in token of 

their solidarity with tho workers of tho world. 

But to bring the Red Flag in token of hostility or rivalry to the National Plug 
is highly objectionable and leads inevitably to friction Therefore all such displays 
of it muBt be avoided. More specially this is to be borne in mind in rural areas. 
The peasant has no suoh background iu regard to the Red Flag as the industrial 
worker has We have slowly accustomed him to the National Flag and he has 

grown to chorish it and oonsider it as his own. This flag represents, as no other 

does, tho national struggle of independence. To lessen its value in tLe peasant 
mind, to confuse him in regard to flags, is to do disservice to onr freedom move¬ 
ment' Therefore the peasantry should be encouraged to use the National Flag onh 
aud i would suggest to peasant organisations also to use the Flag. Let us make it 
the universal symbol or Indian independence, of political and sot-inl freedom for 
our Indian masses. 


Preaa Statements by the President 


Bombing and Kidnapping on the Frontier 


Less thau two months ago the British Government addressed a commuuiuation 
to tho 'Spanish Government and tho Insurgents in Spain asking both of them to 
i drain from bombing tho civil population from the air. This remonstranco was 
sent to both the warring groups in Spain, but as a matter of fact the immediate 
occasion f or it was the bombing of some of the towns in the Basquu country, largely 
by German and Italian aeroplanes in the service of General Franco. For nearly a 
Year, ever since r he outbreak of the insurrection in Spain and its evasion by 
foreign forces, the world has been sickened by accounts of the barbarities perpe¬ 
trated by thtf fascist-millitary clique in that unhappy countrv. Even so the bombing 
nf itiicr t iioa, an unfortified city, with incendiary \>omb 9 . the killing tharuhv ti f 
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human beings and to the crash of civilisation and the collapse^of much that humanity 
cherishes. They oarrv on with their bombs from the air and destroy or maim im¬ 
partially man aud woman, boy and girl, and the child at the breast. 

But humanity apart, let us examine this bombing business across the Frontier. 
The Congress has condemned it, as every sensitive person needs mast, and it has 
further condemned the real motive force behind it, the so-called Forward Policy at 
the frontier. We are told, however, that the British Government wdolged m this 
bombing in order to rescue and protect girls who had been kidnapped. It in straDge 
that even the kidnapping of girls should tit in with the Frontier policy of Govern¬ 
ment, just as comraunalism fir* in with its larger Indian policy. Memories of how 
the kidnapping of missionaries in various parts of the world helped in spreading the 
i mpires of various imperialist powers come back to as. Do we see a like process 
in operation at the Frontier ? 

Now it is clear and beyond possibility of argument that the kidnapping of girls 
is a barbaroas and inhuman thing and we cannot tolerate it. A government that 
cannot m event it demonstrates its own incompetence. But it is also clear to every 
tyro in politics that air-bombing and military expeditions do not materialise 
unless there are important reasans of policy behind them. v\ hat that policy in 
India has been and i*. we all know. For generations past it has messed about 
the frontier, ostensibly trying to solve the problem, in effect worsening it. One 
may argue whether this failure is due to sheer incompetence, or to a desire not to 
solve the problom, so that*it may continue as a constant irritant and an,excuse toi 
periodical frontier operations and their inevitable^ reactions on Indian politics- or 
to both. But almost everybody is agreed that British policy on the frontier Has 
been a complete failure. . , . . . . . 

That is true on the face of it and yet that is too simple a statement to make, for 
the Bi itihli people are no fools, and in framing their imperial policies they do not 
stop at the Frontier ; they look far beyond it. In the old days they htfjked at the 
Tear and his advancing empire; now the Tsar has gone past recall, bat the same 
fascination forces them to look at the wide-fluDg Soviet territories which almost 
touch the frontiers of India. In this area of Central Asia they see threats to the 
Indian Empire, to the rouies to India, to their world position. In the g*eat 
that loom ahead, the Indian frontier and the adjoining countries may well nave de¬ 
cisive importance. It is true that the Soviet Union desires peace J® 0 ** . } • 

than any other country in the world. It is true that the Soviet Union has 
tried hard to make friends with England. Yet the inherent antagomsms of the two 
iivsttras remain and may become even more evident when crisis comeB. w ) * 

seta how official England, even at the cost of minor int^^ In¬ 

directly aided the insurgents in Spam and supported the Nazi policy in Europe. Ue 
true kiuship of imperialism with fascism affeoted British fouugn P° 5 

Thus the frontier of India and the lands beyond it are regarded by the t; 0 «eru- 
mont as a probable theatre of war, and all their policy is direoted Jo ■ In■■ >gbt 
thflmNi-Ivca th.re for war purposes. It is not a policy of pacification of and co opera 
tion with the frontier tribes. It is ultimately one of advancing and occurring raor 
territory lo as to remove the theatre of war a little farther away from their present 
base. The military n;<nd, ignoring political and psychological f * ctor8 .’ 'attack 

(arms of «KU:nr)inr the boi nds of ‘in empire and thus making it safer li attacK. 
Ak i matter fact this process often Grids in weakening a country oi an empire, in 
India we have tho roiKt \ry mind at work even in the civilian departments, for tuo 
civilian considers himself, and rightly, as much a member of a foreign army of eccu- 

** \u this* has led to th p so-called “Forward Polioy\ at the frontier and because• of 
n.j a Hverv exouse is good enough to be utilized for a forward move. It is wild tdis 

t oi oorid Hi at we must consider recent events on and across the frontier. 

^bis Forward Policy lujuomes au intense preparation for war, for the K™* 1 
ihttt is uionlipsied for the not distant future. Apart from our opposition and strong 
lllnnn lo this Forward Paliey in itself, we have to oppose it as st*ch a preparc- 
fioii tor war. Thu Congas* has declared itself against India's participation n 
Dwinhef war iud bv that doularatlon and policy we must st*i»d, not fui ( mi i tot o 
reteonn but in the solid mid permanent internals of the people of India ami tne i 

tr ■i|!® forward Policy hoe another aapec.t, a communal one. Just as the canker of 
..„inmun;dirro. weakens and injnree onr pnblie life and oar struggle for treeaom. so 


war 
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also the Forward Policy introduces that canker at the frontier and creates trouble 
between India and her neighbours. The policy of Britain at the Frontier has been 
alternately to bribe and terrorise the frontier tribes. That is a foolish po> cy, fore¬ 
doomed to failure. That certaiuly can never be the policy of a free India towards 
them. The Congress has repeatedly declared that it has no quarrel whatsoever with 
our neighbours and that it desires to cultivate frieudly and co-operative relations 
with them. Thus the Forward Policy of the British Government comes into direct 
conflict with our intentions and creates new problems which will bo difficult of 
solution in the future. We must try to prevent that happening as far as we can 
and this makes it necessary for us to hold hard to these fundamental principles ot 
ours and not allow ourselves to be swept away by anvtbiDg else. 

I am quite convinced that the trouble at the Frontier can be ended b\ 
friendly approach on our part, if we were free to make that appro ic i. One man 
alone, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, loved on either side of the Frontier, could settle 
ii. hut under the British dispensation, he may not even enter his province. Hut 
oven apart from Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, I can say witn confidence that any 
approach bv the Congress would meet with success. The chiefs ot tin, .rontnu 

tribes would realise soon enough that our interests and thoirs wore not m conflict 

and they would cooperate with us in putting an end to the scandal oi kidnappings 
rmd raiding expeditions. They would realise also that any other courso than thi« 
would imperil the freedom that they have got, for British imperialism is determined 
to mar «ta further and further -in pursuance of its Forward Policy. They play into 
UK hands of this imperialism by giving it pretexts for action, mid they create an 
unfriendly feeling in India by being parties to kidnappings and raids. 

Tot us examino briefly the recent occurrences on tho frontier. A village girl 
or about 15 or 1C, Ram Kuar, apparently eloped with some one. Tins lucidunt 

which was a purely local and personal affair aDd had no larger significance 
su ilealv assumed importance and excited communal pfusions in tho neighbourhood. 
Candidates for municipal and Assembly elections exploited it, snob is he virtue 
of communal electorates The matter was clearly one to be settlu! jo.vaiely 0 t 

through a court in accordance with the wishes of tho „irl i.self Neither 
Hinduism nor Islam profited or suffered by such an incident. A court intervened 
and ii “s interesting to note that the offence, for which the man who had 
acoomnanied Ram Knar was ultimately sentenced, was based on the miuonty of 
Wrl she being just under 16. It was not a case of forcible abduo ion. The 
girl made various* contradictory statements, as almost any girl might have done 

Perhaps the incident might have ended there. But the Aasombly emotions 
- iVA it further life for the candidates made fall use of it. This incident had 
-yi think* to do with Waziristan or the Frontier tubes. In W asiristau about rhat 
i Snme trouble had already started ; this had no connection whatever with 
Ram Kuar'* case. The Wax iris were acting against the British (.ovnr.mcnt for 

* roi-ous of rhalr own. But the growth of communal pas ions, eineflv duo to 

nW)DWiudft about Ram Kuar’s case during the election campaign, aAVete-i tha 
v'mi ri /aho and this produced unfortunate result* soon after thy rVetion wa 
v^r Four Hindu girls were forcibly kidnapped by some Waairifl aided bv heal 
ona efcumoters, presumably to avenge Ram Kuar. This was followed ’ator 

asses of daeoities. . . . c ^ 

All this, as far -h.i I can make out, is conhned to Bunnu district. Ii 
noting that it was in this very district that Congress candidates fa: 

i iring tho Assembly elections Where Congress is stronger no such 
happened. Oommunalism and trouble go hand in hand. 

These kidnappings and dacoities had two obvious uonsequam »>k lit-? vm‘ 
minority of Hindus living in the rural areas Wore naturally tor rifled iiV A confer ieJ 
What frightened them most was the fact that as a rule ihcir Mu-slim r.ci^hb 
who formed the large majority of the population, did not help th 

them. Worse even than the actual occurrences w - 1 

Spr Tho second consequence was vie, advance 0 f the boi 
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It is easy to understand the reaction of the small minority of terrified Hindus, 
rt is also easy to understand the anger of the hill tribes who saw this ruin and death 
surrounding them and to some extent connected it with the communal controversy. 
Neverthless it was and is folly for both to think or act in terms of communalism 
for both are victims of that larger Dolicy of imperialism which marches 01 regard¬ 
less of human suffering. For the Hindus in the Frontier province to support imperi¬ 
alism and its policy is not only the height of folly and cowardico but also to invite 
ruin f-jr themselves. They cannot live and prosper in that province except in co¬ 
operation with, an! with the good-will of, their neighbours. For their Muslim neigh¬ 
bours in these villages to look on while kidnapping and dacoity take place almost 
before their eves is to degrade themselves before the world. That is not the way of 
neighbours. For the Frontier tribes to associate themselves in any way with kidnap¬ 
ping and raiding is to discredit themselves and to imperil their freedom. 


Our policy is clear. We cannot approve of the Forward Polioy of Government, 
because that is a discredited policy, because it strikes at the very root of our struggle for 
freedom, because it makes enemies of our friends, because it is a preparation for 
war, aod because it is an imperialist policy. We can never tolerate the barbarity 
and inhumanity of bombing from the air. Our approach to the Frontier problem 
would be entirely different ; it would be based on friendship and co-operatipn anu 
respect for tho freedom of others: and an attempt to find an economic solution for 
their difficulties. , _ . .. 

But it is equally olear that we cannot tolerate kidnapping and dacoities and raids. 
Our sympathies must go out to those who suffer from these, and it is our bounaen 
duty to protect them. The surest protection, we feel, will cozne fiom a friendly 
approach uud the removal of communal passions. Those who seek to feed tnese 
passions, either on the Hindu or the Muslim side, are friends of neither the Hmdus 
nor the Muslims. The Congress has already done good work in the Frontier provinoe 
in this respect and it is to be noted that the recent trouble has been largely confined 
to Bannu district where unfortunately the Congress organisation is weak. Dr. Jinan 
Sahib, the Congress leader in the Frontier province, has already given a straight ana 
a bravo lead and I trust that Hindus and Muslims alike will follow it. Tnis is no, 
a question of Hindu or Muslim, but of our dignity and good repute, our intelligence and 
good sense, to whatever religious faith we may belong, and of Indian freedom .tsen, 
June «, 1987 


The Congrei* and Labour and Peaiant Organisation* 

Since mv return from Burma and Malaya I hare received many letters from 

Ooocress Committees and Congressmen enquiring abont the duty of Congressmen 

rewards labour and peasant organisations. Should these organisations be encouraged 

or not ? And. if so, what form should they take, what, relation, if any, should they 

bofti to the Congress V These problems have arisen in many provinces and they re¬ 
quire our serious consideration. Sometimes these problems are largely persona*, 
sometimes thev are mainly provincial, but behind them always there is the larger 
issue. In dealing with the local aspects of the problem, we must inevitably oonswor 
‘h«B0 peculiarities and even personalities. But we must be clear about the prmcipies 
and the real issues before we lose ourselves in the forest of loco! detail. 

How has this problem arisen ? Not surely just beoause of a few persona acting 
in a particular wav, but because of the dynamics of the very struggle in which ws 
are engaged. It is a Bign of our growth 'and the rising consoiousnesB of the masses. 
For that rowtb the National Congress is mainly responsible and it therefore 

mast go the credit in u largo measure for thi* new mass consciousness. The Congress 
has worked for it and if success comns to it, Congressmen must not fight shv of 
t.liia Therefore this new .development if: to ba welcomed even though it might bring 
noma occasional complications with it. ... ^ 

These complications are to aora9 extent inherent in the situation. The Congress 1 - 
uredominartly a political organisation representing the urge of all classes of Indians 
inwardR national freedom. A labour or peasant organisation is essentially a group or 
plans organisation primarily interested in the welware and advancement of that group 
or class. The Congress thinks and acts mainly on the political plane, the 
workers' organisation on the functional ami economio piano. Yet the differences 
are nnt bo great as one would imagine and the development of our struggle ana < t 
yo.iiical consciousness bring the two close to each other and thoy overlap t > a 
considerable extern The Congress be&auae of its close touch tfith the masses. 
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beoause indeed it is by far tlie biggest mass organisation in tbe country, inevitably 
begins to think and act in terms of the ooonomic grievances and disabilities of tl a 
masses, that is, the workers, peasants and others. The labour and peasant organisa¬ 
tions aro forced to the conclusion that economic disabilites cannot bo removed to any 
largo extent unless political freedom is achieved nad power conies to tho people a» a 
whole. Thus the two overlap and tho joint auti-imperialist front grows up. 

In any country under alien domination the political aspect always ovursuaaou 
oth&r aspects. This in itself would make the Congress the dominant organisation in 
the country, but this predominance has been farther intensified by the part hat me 
Congress has played in recent years in our struggle for freedom The <Jongre» u 
thus to-day far and away the most powerful and the most widespread wp • 

In India: it has tremendous mas3 appeal and mass support; eveu .. . wor ** lJ 
peasants look up to it and are influenced by it far moro than «'. v «‘ ,J,|r ® “ h 

organisations. Other organisations are not evon bad seconds. ™ | C0 ^ 03S 
obviously not achieved this mass influence and support by its political ! • b- . 
o ily. It lias done so by its magnificent record of service and sacrifice, * >' ' JL -- 
direct approach to tho masses and its increasing oconomic oriontation, t men is 
understood by those masses more than tho purely political objective. It is intorost- 
ing to compare the organisational and basio strength of the Congress in various parts 
of ludia. This strength varies direotly with this eoouomic orientation and mass 

"xhus" from tho point of view of our freedom straggle, both in its political and 
economic aspects, ft is essential that the Congress should be strengthened Every - 
thine that weakens it, weakens that struggle, and weakens even the workers and 
Masints* movements, for neither of these is strong enough to make much headway 
^thnntronJress support. It is the realisation of this fa t that has brought about 
Jj demaW^ 0 4r U® oountry, and from all kinds of quarters or a joint antj- 
imperlSfst front* under Congress auspices. Indeed the Ceugie- itself is increasingly 

00 n B ! at e in1pite S o J f 01 ali this the Congress remains, and has to remain, a national organisa¬ 
tion Md it "annnt always represent the functional or class interests of tho workers 
and pedants It cannot function as a trade union or kisan sablia lu aotual practice. 
SbJSTta rSif-ta with the peasantry are considerable, it almost functions as a kisan 
Tabha The general tendency is lof the Congress to develop into a predominantly 
r^otion and this prooess is likely to oontinue, but the loader,u.u 
Kund to remain with the middle classos, obiefly the lower middle classes, so long 

the Congress remains the National Congress and does not undergo a sea-onang* 

into somethmg r< spo^ulL < tions' about tho future and it is the present that 
concerns us The' outstanding facts of the present are : tl) the Congress must b> st. ng- 
thnned because ir is the only organisation which can lead us effectively 
tr\ onr froal • and (2) the rising consciousness of and ferment among the 
masses If these two facta are correlated tben wo have a powerful move- 
me t which ctow.s in strength and leads us to success. This is the basic re&sm for 
and the raison d'etre of the emphasis that is being laid on mass contacts. And ho 
it remembered that tnis applies to all—Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian misaas. 
The cleavages of religious faith do not affect this programme at all. We talk loosely 
somotimes of Muslim moss contacts, but this is not a communal movement douting with 
Muslims only. Our programme is identical in this respect for Muslim and Hindu m 
others ; only in order to dtrvv the attention of our workers to work amongst the 
Muslim masses have we talked of Muslim mass contacts. 

Contacts with the masses cau be of two kinds : direct contacts by moan.i of 
Congress mombers and vi luge committees among the workers’ and peasants’ organi¬ 
sations. Th-.i first of oourae 1S . essential and needs no argument. Without it. tho 
second does not come into the picture at all, for the second cau only be a cuiollarv 
to the first. If the Congress has not ^ot direct and widespread an l deop contact 
with the masses, it is bound to be influenced far mire by tue middle classes and 
will thus move away to some extent from the mas, outlook which it has boon its 
consistent aim to develop, it must therefore be tho aim of every OougicsumAn 
and more specially those woo nave the imprests of labour ami the penaantn nt 
heart to develop those 3ire : contacts by enrolling Congress members frum tho work- 
fnWs and establishing village^ committees 

' mho second kind of contacts, to at is some kind of oignnisntioual relation of Mi© 
with working etaw organisations, involving * - - * 
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been discussed for some time past and is still being discussed. It involves a basic 
change in the Congress constitution and I do not know when, if ever, it will be 
given effect to. Personally I am in favour of the principle being admitted and 
given effect to gradually as the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee has recoin 
mended. This will not make much difference to begin with, as the workers’ and 
peasants’ unions which are properly organised and capable of taking advantage of 
Congress affiliation are very limited in number ; and then the conditions for affilia¬ 
tion would bo laid down by the Congress. But this quostion does not arise now as 
the Congress constitution does not permit such affiliation or any kind of functional 
representation. It is a debatable quostion and we need'not consider it further hare. 
But this I should like to emphasise again : that those who are*'in favour of this 
change cannot bring it about from outside pressure; they can only do so by having 
a large enough Congress membership of workers and. peasants who want suoh a 
ohange. If the outside pressure is at any time great enough to compel the Congress 
to bow to it against its own will, that will mean that the outside organisations are 
more powerful than the Congress, and if so, why affiliate ? But this is a highly 
unlikely contingency. 

While it is true that this question is beyond our purview at present, we see 
something vaguely similar to it developing all over the country. This i9 the 
increasing co-operation in actual work between local Congress Committees and work¬ 
ing class organisations. Sometimes even joint informal committees have been formed. 
Often enough the leading spirits of those local organisations are prominent Congress¬ 
men and so there is no difficulty in having this co-operation. But there is something 
more in it than this common link ; there is the demand for ths co-operation And a 
realisation that it is highly necessary. 

Having laid so much stress on the importance of bringing in workers and peasants 
directly into the Congress, let us now oon9ider the desirability of having separate 
working class organisations. There can be no doubt whatever that both industrial 
workers and peasants have, or ought to have, the inherent right to organise them¬ 
selves That is in the nature of a fundamental right which the Congress has repea¬ 
tedly recognised. There is no room for argument about it. The Congress has gone 
a step further and encouraged, in theory at least, the formation of such unions. 

The case of industrial workers is clearer than that of the peasantry. It seems to 
me 1 hat any one interested in such labour must come to the conclusion that it is the 
bouDdenduty of the workers to organise themselves in trade unions and for otben to 
help them 10 do so. The trade union movement is the inevitable counterpart of modern 
Industry ; it must grow as industry grows. The Congres3 with all its mass contacts 
cannot function as a trade union, and the numerous workers 1 problems and conflicts 
that arise can only be dealt with by a trade union. From the point of viow of 
cur larger freedom movement also the organisation of workers iu trade unions is 
essential, for such organised workers develop strength and momentum and a high 
degree of political consciousness. Therefore Congressmen should help in the orga¬ 
nisation of trade unions, and help also in so far as they can, in the day to day 
'driigeles of the workers. There should be co-operation between the local Congress 
Committee and the trade union. The trade union is of oourse in no way within 
the Congress organisation, nur is it subject to official Congress control. But it must 
recognise that iu politics! matters the lead of the ‘.Congress has to be followed 
uid any other oourse will prove injurious to the freedom struggle aud even to 
Urn workers’ movement. In ecouumic matters and those relating to workers’ 
grievances, the union can have whatever programme it chooses, even 
Though this may be in advance of the Congress programme. Congressmen, in 
then' individual capacities, can and hhoald bo members or friends of the unioa and 
nti such will ul course give it their advice, But a Congress Committee as such should 
not try to control a trado union, Recently a juse came to my notice when the Con- 
gn'HB Committee tiied to interfere with the elections to the executive committee of a 
labour union. This seems to me highly undesirable. It is unbecoming for a 
Congit'ss Committed to do so au unfair to tne Union. If is bound to lead to conflict 
or to tbe conversion of the union into something which is not essentially a labour 
union. Congre- men, of course, ,vho have served the cause of labour, have every 
rift lit to take pnU IU the iiffairs of i|„» ,| n j 0l . 

Transport workers stand on exactly the same fcufintf ns uUor industrial worker,; 
and their organisation in special unions is highly necaiary. tr is also desirable 
•jrgnnifm sepnfatclv nuu functionally those workers in cities who carry on particular 
prof usions and whoso eoonuins: interests are allied, such as tonga-waFas. ekkawaliw 
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mallahs (fishormen and boatmen), stone-breakors, petty c ) 0r ^ s * ; P/ ess th^Congress 'fold 
and the like. All this should of course beiown and afunctional 
as primary members, hut they have special prob ems of thou own, f ana 
organisation gives them strength and self-xelianoo. 
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for them later on 

^tion gives them strength ana - •- Co ^ r0 ssmen are in 

to“take part in Congress work. Tb.s of course presumes toat Wn„ r e,s in tlme 
intimate touch with their special organisations and g 

Mixed labour unions and mazdur sabhas in a^ f^ fll j JonS1 |^e is 
various trades and businesses are usually not . *\\■ ■ ‘ tion • and 

unity amongst them, no common urge to cooperation oi action , 
unity is desired the Congress is there to gi *- - 
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of the U. P. and Bihar and ho knshaks ot Beopd Ru for tho movement 

treatment will not apply to all these , th gne ciiil organisations. . 

L am dealing with the Congress a PP'° ac ' f [bo j )ensa ntry to organise tin m- 

Tbo Congress has fully recognised the right in favour of trade unions 

selves, and in theory the considerat 0D rff flt . n npn it relatively easv to organise 
apply ’to them also' a gronp worbing shoulder to 

factory workers and he common disabilities. It is far more difficult 
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movement, as a part of the t/ong ^ not functioning effectively in the villages. 
Where, however, (« ' ^ Der or later by peasant organisations. Tho impor- 

the gap is bound to be fl-li ^ t there is deep ferment in tho peasantry all 

tant fact to be borne m ®l»d. “partly unconscious, desire on their part to do 

over India and a powerful -B b d nE wh i c h have become quitei unbearable 

something to gn ntt of the »- bnom|o con ditions, but also there is the fact that 
fundamentally this is dne )eaders hip of the Congress, has raised mass con- 
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Because • . peasantry before, talking in terms of economic programmes 
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°°mo to • outstanding and overwhelming problem oi India—tho land 
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must draw up definite sohemes and proposals on the basis of this programme. These 
proposals will vary in different parts of India as conditions differ. It is the business 
of Provincial Congress Committees and Congress Assembly Parties to draw up these 
proposals. It is true that we may not be in a position to give effect to this full 
programme under present conditions. But we must be ready with it, to the 
smallest detail, so that when the time comes we can go ahead confidently ana with 
speed. v 

I have pointed ont that present conditions in India and the very dynamics of the 
situation aro leading to the organisation of the peasantry. The example of other 
countries points to the same conclusion. Therefore it seem9 to me jnevitaoJe mat 
peasant organisations will grow up. "Where the Congress is itseif largely a 
peasaut organisation separate kisan sabhas and the like will not function effectively 
as organisations, though they may offer occasional platforms for the ventilation of 
kisan grievances. Whore Congress contacts with village folk are weak, the kisan 

organisation will develop more. In any event the growth of peasant organisations, 

weak or strong, will take place. What should be our attitude tojthem ? 

Wo cannot say that there should be no peasant organisations. That would be 
contrary to the declared Congress policy ; it would be wrong in piinciple, and it 
would come into conflict with that living movement and ferment that we see all 

around us. Nor can we say that a kisan sabha should be just a wiDg of the Con¬ 

gress, each member of the sabha being also a primary member of the Congress. 
That would bo an absurdity, for under those conditions it is hardly necessary to 
have a kisan sabha. It seems to me also ont of the question to place peasant orga- 
ni8itions in the same category as the All-India Spinners’ Association or the village 
Industries Association. Such restrictions will not stop the growth of separate 
peasant organisations ; they will only result in putting them outside the pale of the 
Congress and make them look upoD it as a partly hostile body. 

It is important that there should he no thought of rivalry between the two for 
this will be injurious to both, more specially to the peasant organisation whioh is 
bound to he much weaker. If large numbers of peasants are direct members of the 
Congress and leading Congressmen are interested in the peasants’ grievances, there 
will be no rivalry and in effect, though not organisationally, the peasant organisation 
will be a kind of wing of the Congress. . 

There are of course difficulties in such vague contacts aDd possibilities of friction. 
These difficulties are inherent in the situation and we have to face thorn. The more 
real our politics are. the more they deal with the problems of life and the many 
facets of a vast and complex and dynamic movement, the more we have to face fresh 
problems and adjust ourselves to changing situations. For life itself is complex and 
everchanging. Any advice I may give to-day on this or any other subject may not 
hold good some time later for conditions may change. 

And then principles may be good but it is not always easy to apply them in 
practice. Thus we find to-day that sometimes the kisan sabha platform is used in 
opposition to the Congress. Sometimes political or communal reactionaries try to do 
ao : more often, some Congressmen who do not approve of the local Congress [Com¬ 
mittee or its office-bearers find the kisan sabha platform a convenient place from 
which to attack them. A rival Congress group thus may exploit another organisation 
»o gain power in the Congress it6e!r. Thus the kisan sabha sometimes becomes a 
temporary home for the recalcitrants of the Congress, or even those against whom 
disciplinary action has been taken by Congress Committees. I have had reports of 
I'bbd ci nferennes being organised within a couple of milee of a district Po .tioal 
Conference on the samo day and at the same time. ThiB was intentionally done to 
injure the Congress Conference and attract some people away from it. I have fur¬ 
ther had ri ports of processions organised to interfere with Congress Conferences, of 
ialo£A8l offensivo to the Congress being shouted there, of Flag conflicts being delibe¬ 
rately engineered. 

This kind of thing is highly objectionable and ail Congressmen must oppose this 
folly and this exploitation of the kisan movement in the interests of particular 
groups and individcals. It does not injure the Congress ultimately, except in so far 
an H produces confusion in the minds of the unsophisticated and simple-minded 
peasantry. T> injures far more these who indulge in stwli practices. I have pre¬ 
viously written about the Flag and I *ant to repeat that any attqjnpl to dishonour 
(he National Flag by whomsoever committed, cannot be tolerated, We have no 
grievance against the Fed Flag. For m y p ar t I like it and honour ir. bb the synfcoJ 
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of tii6 workers’ struggle aud sacrifices. But it is grossly unfair to that hlug to 
treat it as a kind of rival of the National Flag. 

Nor can we tolerate direct attacks on the Congress aud offensive slogans. PersouG 
who indulge in them do grave iojury to the cause they claim to have at heart. This 
of course does not mean that criticism of Congress policy is uot lo take place. Full 
freedom of criticism is as the breath of life to living and growing organisations. 

All such incidents have a local significance and are usually connected with loca- 
affairs. They should be dealt with locally or, if necessary, reference can be made to 
“* fl !• C. C. office. When any Congressman indulges in persistent attacks on, tun 
Congress or in activity which is definitely harmful to Congress work and prestige, his 
case should bo considered separately and referred to the P. C. C. or A. I. C. C. 

but we are concerned much more with the larger problem and we must no 
led away from it by local peculiarities. To face and solve that problem wo m 
deveop direct contacts with the peasantry. I think also that we shou.d dnvciop am 
maintain friendly and cooperative relations with peasant organisations and onueb 
men should belong to them in large numbers. But wo must avoid the de^ciopra. 
of any sense of rivalry between the two. The principles we follow arc clear enougn 
hut the human factor is equally important, aod if the Utter functions property, 
there should be a minimum of trouble and friction. 


The Kottapatam Summer School 

'While I was in Malaya I read a brief report in the papers of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment's ban on the Bummer School at Kottapatam and the subsequent lathi charge on 
the students. Such a step would have been surprising and reprehensible even during 
the course of the civil disobedience movement. At the present moment it oame as a 
shock to me. Since tny return I have looked further into the matter and the sense 
of astonishment and shock has not lessened. This incident has illuminated, r; bv a 
flash of lightning, the real nature of the new Constitution and the wav the Madras 
Ministry is functioning for it is this Ministry that is obviously responsible for the 
dq>s taken. We see that this Ministry is as much a police ministry suppressing 
eleraenfarv rights of free speech and association as the previous Government was. 
We see what the new Act means to the people. The same intolerable state of affairs 
continues and all the soft words thrown out at us cumot stop the aggressive suopres- 
sion of civil liberty or the use of the lathi on the bodies of onr youth. The lathi re¬ 
mains still unJor the new Ministers as it was before the true symbol of Government. 

Borne other important considerations arise. The police reporters tried to force 
octrv on the Summer School. Very lighly this was objected to. Wo have been 
giving facilities to police reporters at onr publio meetings but this does noi mean 
Siat we admit their right to attend our committee meetings and summer sohooli. and 
the like. This cannot be agreed to. Bummer schools for the study of political and 
economic problems have been held in many places iu India. This is u healthy 
development which I trust will continue, for only by study and discussions can wo 
understand our problems and find the way to their solution. 

Another question that arises is the right of ;in individual or group to refuse to 
obey an order which it considers objectionable. It is patent that civil disobedience 
having been suspended disobedience of orders is not desirable. Where such objec¬ 
tionable order/ are made reference should immediately be made to superior Commi¬ 
ttees for advice. But sometimes cases arise wbeii immediate decisions have to be 
made and the burden of such decision must lie on the individual or group concerned 
an ! oannot commit tne organisation. I can oonoei'/e of instances of ordciB which 
are so derogatory to the dignity of the individual or of rhe Congress that tho indivi¬ 
dual prefers to disobey them on his own responsibility. This has nothing to do with 
uvi! disobedience. U \s the> mherent right of an individual. This right however 
must he exercised wi f h 0Te . r I . ca f e and so as not to injure the largo purposes wo 
have in view, and the individual must take the risk of huing judged by till* 
organisation. 


The Communal Settlement 

Rajendra Pra.ad-Jinnab T .l ki , 1935 


Thu following statement was issued by the General Secretary .• mtiadictiug Mr. 
Iinnah6 stateraont teat v.ongn).s was not prepared to corae loan agreement 

with the Muslim League id 19J5. 
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In the course of a speech delivered in Bombay on May 21, 1937, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
is reported to have said that “In 1935 ho spent four or live weeks holding conferences 
with Babu Rajondra Prasad ( the then President of the Congress) and tryiDg to get 
the Muslim viewpoint accepted at least by the Congress leaders, if not by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. But he did not succeed”. 

If this report is correct Mr. Jinnah has apparently forgotten what took place in 
1935. The conferences between him and Babu Rajendra Prasad resulted in substan¬ 
tial agreement on the points discussed. Mr. Jinnah, however, was of opinion that the 
Hind i Mahasabha leaders must also agree and this agreement was not obtained. Mr. 
Jinnah considered that is was not worlh while to proceed further with the matter, 
or to give publicity to the substantial agreement with the Congress, unless the Hindu 
Mahasabha also agreed. Jt was because of this that no publicity was given to what 
had taken place. 

The Congress Bulletin of March 20, 1935 confirming an Associated Press message 
to the same effect, stated as follows : 

u A 6 far os Babu Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah were concerned the prolonged 
negotiations bad brought about a substantial measure of common agreement, and 
left to themselves they would have reached a settlement, which they havo every 
hope would have been endorsed by the Congress and the Muslim League. But their 
attempt to make others outside the two organisations agree to the samo failed. Accord¬ 
ingly negotiations were abandoned”. t . 

To this during the course of a Press statement Mr. Jinnah gave the following 
reply : 

‘Mr. Kripalani referrbd to my Bombay speech of May 21. in which I said that 
in 1935 J spent four or five weeks bolding conferences with Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
the then President of the Indian National Congress, trying to get the Muslim point: 
of view accepted at least by the Congress leaders, if not by Hindu Mahasabhaites. 
But T did not snecepd. With reference to his speech I am accused that I havo a 
short memory and in support of this accusation the Congress Seoretary relied on a 
prpss message as his authority. Surely a man who has risen to the position of the 
Indian National Congress ought to know better than rely on press reports. Ino 
Matemoot which I made in my speech is absolutely trae and I repeat it 

u At times it is very difficult to say who are Congress leaders and who are Maha- 
-abba leaders, for the line of demarcation between the two with regard to a largo 
number of them is very thin indeed. ,. 

“Neither Babu Rajendra Prasad nor 1 had any authority to come to a nindim, 
agreement, as tho talks were naturally subject to a confirmation by the Congress 
and the Muslim League Babu Rajendra Prasad tried to ascertain the concensus ot 
opinion among Congress and Hindu Mahasabha leaders regarding the formula, wmen 
be himself bad approved but it was found that not only the Hindu Mahasabha leaders 
rejected it ont of bands but even a certain section of influential Congress leaders 
were deadly opposed to the formula, which therefore had to be dropped, as it was 
useless to proceed further.” 

Babu Rajendra Frasad thereupon issued the following press statement correcting 
Mr. Jinnah : , 

“1 have read Mr. Jinnah’fi statement of July 3. In the conversations which 
had with Mr. Jinnah in 1935 we were able to evolve a formula. I accepted it no- 
only m my personal capacity, but as the President of the Congress, and ottered to 
have it ratified by the Congress. I was keeping in touch with prominent CongreBS- 
men while the conversations were going on and had received universal support for it 
fr m tb«m. There were several members of the Congress Working ommittee 
Dttlhi the time and they were jd full agreement with me. There was absolutely 
no dilfirence among Congmssmen and I was successful in 'obtaining the support or 
the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha of the Punjab also. But Mr. Jmnah msis otx 
having the aigiwtui of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and other lenders ot h 
H indu Ifihapabbfl. This I was unable to secure and the matter had to be droppeu 
It *afi not dropped h.cause Congressmen were not agreeable, £ut because tnoso 
leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha on whose signature Mr. Jinnah jnsisM W0Pe 110 ' 
egreefthle. H is not correct to s ay evon ^ )at a oer f ai ' n section of influential Congress 
leaders wn« deadly opposed lo the formula which, therefore, had to be dropped. 

M T had gone further and told Mr Jinnah that the Congress ami the League 
nhould accept the formula and tbo Congress would fight those Hindus who were 
opposed to ?t as it had fought, them during the recent Assembly elections quite 
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successfully ia most of the provinces. But this was not considered enough by Mr 
Jinnab and as it was impossible to fulfil his demand that the Hindu Mahasabha should 
also loin the matter had to be droppod. I dare say that Mr. Jinnah will himself 
recall all this conversation if he charges his memory a little. I kept full notes of 
the ccnversations from day to day and they are in the Congress office.” 

Interference with Civil Liberties 

April 28. 1937— July 11 , 1937 

The following cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extornmonts, searches, 
seizure of literatures, gagging order aud the like have been compiled from thu daily 
nowspapers. The list is not exhaustive : 

Two Congress leadors, one of whom was a member of Bombay Legislative Assom- 
bly, were taken into custody by the Police and many received blows in a baton 
charge on April 38 as a sequel to a hostile demonstration against a member of tbe 
Bombay ministry. • 

A number of housos were p searched at Cawnporo soon after the eelebratioa of 
May Bay, in search, it is reported, of oommunist literature. 

On May 3 the house of a 3choolmastor was searched at Dibrugarh and some 
literature was seized. ^ _ 

In Madras Mr. Chinnaswnmi, a Congress volunteer, was sentenced to 0 months 
imprisonment for failing to report himself to the Police which he was ordered to do 
under the Criminal Tribes Act. 

On May 4 Master Roor Singh, a prominent Socialist of the Punjab, was internal 
within the limits of his village for a period of one year. 

Same day Mr. Ashutosh Ganguii, an employee of the Lucknow Railway work¬ 
shop an. a member of the Railway Union. Lucknow, was arrested while taking 
delivery of a parcel of literature. 

Mr Thakur Singh, a prominent member of the Howrah Labour Union, was con¬ 
victed on a charge of inciting to commit violence and sentenced to one year’* 
rigorous imprisonment. He was later enlarged on bail. 

About 40 workers of an Amritsar mill, were arrested on May 4, as a sequot to 
the uicketing by them in furtherance of strike. 

An order to quit Karachi by the next available train was served on Mr. Paierai 
a Congress volunteer belonging to Jodhpur State. 

The office of the Beugai Ktsan Committee was searched on May 5 after which 
Mr. Ramendra Dutt, the Offieo tfeoretary and Mr. Helaram Clmttcrjeo, a peasant 
leader were taken ioto custody. 

Oq May <3 Mr. Tej Pal, a Congressman, was sentenced by the City Magistrate of 
Delhi to six months’ rigorous imprisonment ou a charge of obstructing a Police 
officer. He was arrestedt wjj' la a Mod that was organised to 


welcome Pandit Nehru on the eve of the Delhi Convention. 

Mr 0. R. Sworoy, Secretary, Banga ore District Congress Committee was convicted 
on May 8 and sentenced to pay a line of Rs. 50 or m default to undergo simple 
imprisonment for 15 days for making a speech on the Independence Dav defying the 
District Magistrate s order. J 6 

Messrs. "Ragho Prasad Ram balm and Punnalal were convicted ou May 10 under 
llie Explosive Substances Act and se ? teQOoJ fiv Q years 1 rigorous imprisonment each 
Mr. Ajit Das Gupta, a labour leader of Bengal, was arrested at Delhi on Mav 
ou a charge of issuing au alleged objectionable poster. 00 May lu 
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The District Magistrate of Poona prohibited all anti-coronation processions within 
the municipal limits of the city on ifav 12. 

The Bombay Police raided on the night of May 12 the residence of Dr. M. R. 
Sbetty, labour leader. 

Maulana Noornddin Behai i, a well-known Congress worker of Delhi and Assistant 
Secretary, Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind was ordered on May 13 to quit Delhi and not to 
return within 0 months. Maulana Abdul Majid, Vice-President, Delhi District Con¬ 
gress Committee, was ordered on the following day not to take part in any political 
meeting or demonstration. Both were engaged in enlisting Muslim members for the 
Congress, 

On May 14 the houses of Mr. 8. Rangarajan, an ex-convict in the Madras Cons¬ 
piracy Case and Mr. Paramaswami, District Congress Secretary. Madura, were searched 
and some papers and pamphlets seized. 

Dr N. S. Hardikar, a prominent Congress leader of Earnatak, aud organiser and 
secretary of the Hindustani Seva Dal, was served with an order on May 15 prohi¬ 
biting him from making any Bpeoch in some of the Talukas in the Mysore State. 

The Government o F Madras, at present run by the interim ministry, declared ou 
May 19 the Summer School of Economics and Politics and the training Camp at 
Kouapatam an unlawful organisation under the Criminal Law Amendment Act on 
♦he ground that “it has for its object interference with the maintenance of law and 
order and constitutes a grave danger to the public peace”. Following the ban which 
was defied by the members of the school, District Magistrate ordered a lathi charge 
whioh resulted in injury to fifteen persons and arrest of CO. 

The Sub-divisional officer of Basirhat (Bengal), promulgated orders banning all 

S ublic meetings within the jurisdiction of his sub-division. Ha also directed Mr. 

iiharendu Datt-M&zumdar M. L. A. aud Mr. Bankim Makerji M. L. A. not to address 
any meeting in that sub-division. 

it was reported from Beawar State (Rajpatna), on May 20 that a security of Rs. 
500 was demanded from the editor of “Rajasthan” which serves the oauae of the 
Indian Htates subjects. 

The police raided the khadi depot at Hajipur (Bihar) on May 25 and seized some 
books. 

Mr Ci erian Maniran, a labour leader of Cochin, was arrested on May 20 for 
delivering alleged seditious speeches, 

On may 27 Pandit 8hati Swarup, a Congress M. L. A., was convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to a term of six weeks’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 on a 
charge of giving false information to a public servant with a view to injuring another 
person. Hts ‘offence’ was that following the death of a person in suspicious circum- 
atanoes he had written to the District Magistrate alleging that the man had been 
beaten to death b] State officials because he was a supporter of the Congress. 

Two College boys, Messrs Anil Dos Gupta and RafiquI-Islam of Bairisal (Bengal), 
were arrested without any defioite chare against them following thoir tou<- in th.i 
diatriot in connection with the organisation of peasants’ associations. 

The Lahore Police searched the offices of the Socialist Weekly u Kirti Kisnn” in 
the early hours o' May 28. 

Mr. Frovash Chandra Seu, a labour leader of Bengal, was arrested on May iS 
while attending a public meeting in connection with the observance of Frontier Day. 
He wu produced oefore a Magistrate who later framed a charge of sedition againsi 
him. 

Two detenus interned in Noakhali were arrested ou May 29 for alleged violation 
of the internment rules. 

The office of the Patna Town Congress Committee was searched on May 29 and 

a r agist nr wna taken away. 

Several printing presses at Lahore were searched by the Police on .Juno 3 in 
• onneotion with a book that was proscribed by the Punjab ' Government. In this oou- 
nootion the socurity of! Rs 1.000 of the Yuvak Press has boon forfeited and a sonu- 
nty *< K . |00 dornanded f 10m tiro Juatjlt Press. 

ur* * * raui0 d ou Juno 4 the house of Mrs. (Jhando Bibi, President of 

iho Delhi WoikerH league, and took <j jatody. The search and the arrest 

r.'u p%uo in connection with the publication ot a poster 

It wm mpiMied on Jime 9 irom Hyderabiul (Dsocan) tliat Mr. Viahwauatli R»' 
1 n!j.ipui kar, P'of tUu \ ulynrtUi jjaugh (SUi-lonta' Union), was arrested b» 
m l ° ' n U ,° a charge of ViWiution of trio externmoot order pa* iod on him by 
the Nizams (Jovernmeni sometime ago 
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Tho Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta convicted on Juno 0 Mr. Kamal 
p U om a Ia ^ our * ea d?D under the Press Act and sentenced him to pay a fiuo of 
Ks. 200 or to undergo imprisonment for six weeks for bringing out a poster in con¬ 
nection with the May Day celebration. 

On June 14 two students of the Allahabad University were arrested by the 
Lucknow Police on suspicion of complicity with the banued Communist party. 

On June 15 Mr. Ram Dularey Trivedi was arrested at Cawnpore on a charge of 
sedition for delivering a speech during the National Week. 

Four persons were convicted on June 15 by a special Magistrate of Faridpnr 
(Bengal) under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act and A r ms Act and sen¬ 
tenced to varying terms of imprisonment for possession of unlicensed tire arms. 

On Jane 16 Sambhunath Bose, a detenue, was prosecuted at Rajshahi for violation 
of the conditions of his internment. 

A security of Rs. 4,000 deposited by tho “Siyasat” a Urdu Weekly of Lahore, 
was forfeited by the Punjab Government in connection with certain articles published 
in that paper criticising the Premier and the High Court. A similar amount depo¬ 
sited by the same Paper was forfeited some time ago. 

Ail ilie 1 G persons sent up for trial in connection with itlie ban on iho Summer 
School at Kottapatam, were convicted on June 16 and sentenced to 6 months' F. l. 
oach and fines varying from -Rs. 200 to Rs. 100, in default anothor 6 weeks’ R. I. 
for each. 


It should be mentioned in this connection that following the denial by the Madras 
Government of the charge that lathi was used for the arrest of tho accused, the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee appointed a committee of enquiry which has 
now submitted its report, “there was a latni charge at Kottapatam on May 21 in the 
sense that lathis were used on arrested persons and on-lookers and injuries inflictod' 1 . 
Xho report also says that “the employment of an v form of violenoo bv the Police 
was entirely uncalled for to effect arrests.” 

On Jane 19 Maulaaa Hussain Ahmad of Deoband, Vice-Piesident of Jamiatul- 
Uloma-i-Hind, was served with a notice banning his entry in Delhi for six rnomlis 
without previous permission. 

Sved Sajjad Zahir, Secretary, Allahabad Town Congress Committu<\ was arrested 
at Mussorie on a charge of sedition. Bail was rejected by the Magistrate but hm 
since been granted bv the Sessions Judge. 

Mr. Kamal Nath Thakore, an internee under Public Safeiy Act was aiTe.ned in 
Darbhinga district on June 20 for alleged participation in the Darbhanga Politi. al 
Conference. 

The application of Mr. Gauesli Prasal Vorraa, a home interueo of Bihar, .‘oi 
release or, in tho alternative subsistence allowance, has been turned down by |bo 
Bihar Government. 

Pandit Lixrai Narayan Mishra, President, Sambalptir District Congress Committee, 
was arrested on June 31 on a charge of sedition. Proceedings uudei Section 108 Ci. 
P, C. (sedition) for some of his earlier speeches are already ponding. Bail was oppo*i I 
by rho Public Prosecutor but was ultimately allowed. 

A security of Rs. 1,000 was demanded by the District Magistrate of Poona from 
tho publishers of a prospective Socialist Weekly “Yugantar” as the result of which 
the project had to bo abandoned. 

The Punjab Government are reported to have refused to grant a passport for 
Australia to Mr. M. A. Majid who had been convicted and sentenced in tho Meerut 
Conspiracy Case. 

Part of the security deposit of “Navasakti”, a Hindi Weekly of Tatna, amounting 
to Rs. 350 was forfeited hy the Debar Government oi June 24 for publication oi a 
fev faoraorous parag^^^ .°/ tb0 Nawab of Ohhattari to Mr Yunus, 

Promiei of r ^ ec U „L V of hke amount was demanded from tin* 

publisher of tho journal on June 26. 

Pravash Chandra Sen Gupta, a School boy ,of Calcutta, was convicted on a chm M 
of seditiou on .Tune> 35 fer delivering a speech in connection with tho Jute StHk 
and bcaud over with a x 1 ♦ 1j with ouo surety of the 'like amount in bo 

of good behaviour for one year. 

Mr, Yusuf Mjhqr Ally in-^od ar Oalictupou June26 for violation of an ordm 
of tho District Magistra o uud' f hceticn 141 Or. P. Q. requiring him nut to deliver 
uny speech within the jo<u la.uqnas fallout Email, Wolluvanad and Ponnam f ■» 
a period of one month. 
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Dr. Jugal Kishore Narayan Singh M. L. A. was arrested at Jahanabad on June 26 
under Section 153 I. P. O. and was bailed out. 

Sreemati Mira Ben (Miss Slade) was followed by the C. I. D. Police while on her 
way from Pathan Kot Kailway station to Daihousie in the Punjab where she had 
gone for a change. The car in which she was travelling was stopped by a Police 
constable at the outskirts of Daihousie and her name, address, destination etc,, were 
recorded. , ,. . 

Jt was reported on June 29 that an order prohibiting the making of any speech 
iegarding the present situation in Waziristan was served on Moulana Ohulam Ghans, 
President of the Ahrar Party. N. W. F. Province. 

Mr. P. K. Pratihari, President of the Cuttack District Congress Committeo was 
convicted by the Assistant Sessions Judge on June 30 and sentenced to six months’ 
simple imprisonment aQd a flae of Rs. 100 or in default two months’ additional 
imprisonment. He was taken to the Cuttaok Jail from the court on foot along the 
main thoroughfares handcuffed and with a rope round his waist. 

Sardar Bhagwat Singh, secretary of the State Peoples' Society, Punjab was 
served with an order of the Puujab Government on June 30 requiring him to quit 
the province within 24 hoars and not to return within 12 months. 

Mr. Ashoka Kumar Bose was arrested on June 30 at Cawnpore on a charge or 
sedition. No bail was allowed. ..... , „ , „ 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally was convicted by the Sub-divisional Magistrate of Ulicut 
on June 30 and sentenced to six months’ simple _ imprisonment for disobeying an 
order restraining him from addressing a public meeting. # . 

He has however beon released on the Congress Ministry taking office m Madras. 

Three Congress voluateors were fined Rs. 10 each or, in default, simgle imprison¬ 
ment for a week for taking out an unlicensed procession on the anti-constitution 
day. by the 8. D. O. of Mnzaffarpur on June 30. 

A Simla Message dated July 2 stated that Mr. Reginald Reynold’s book, White 
Sahibs in India” has been proscribed. A 

Mr. G. R, 8wamy, Secretary. City Congress Committee, Bangalore, was arrested 
on July 2 on a change of disobedience of the Magistrate’s order and askwd to execute 
a bond for Rs. 1,000 with two sureties for the like amount pending the disposal of 
his case. m , 

On July 3 Mr. Surya Narayan Singh, a political internee, was arrested on a 
charge of Violation of the terms of his internment. 

Mr. Brojendra Nath Gupta, Editor of ‘‘Advance”, a Calcutta Daily, was convicted 
and sentenced to 0 months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 on a charge 
of finditiun in respect of an article on coronation. Immediately after conviction a 
security <,f ifo 4,000 was demanded from the paper for publioation of another article 
on t\m same subject in a subsequent issue. The Indian Press has characterised this 
action of the Bengal Government as application of a doublo-edged sword. 

Mr. Abdul Wahab, a member of the Muslim Mass Contact Committee, Berar, was 
norviMl with a notion on July 5 warning him that a speech delivered by him was 
highly seditious and that prosecution vroiiM be started against him if fie delivered 
similar sp 'nohus in the future. 

Mr. Davaiara Beri, a prominent Congress and Labour Leader of Calcutta, wus 
convicted on July 5 ou a charge of sedition and sentenced to 9 mouth:;’ rigorou9 

imprisonment. 

Mr. Ramani Chakravartv, Secretary of the Workers’ League, Calcutta was con 
viotod on July 0 on a charge of sedition and sentenced to a year’s rigoroas impri- 

uonment. 

It was reported on July G from Rangoon that the Burma Government had de¬ 
manded securities of Rs 500 each iron the Burmese u Daily Sun” and the weekly 
M 8aithan' fur publishing allagnd ob^rionablo articles. 

Hahibzudft Ghulftm Rabbatu was an anted at Lahore on July 6 on a charge of 
sedition. 

Montana Abul Kasim na„ arreted and placed before the District Magistrate 
of Allahabad ou July 7 on u ebn^e of sedition. 

Tho security of Rs. 0,000 dcjw.tefl by tho keeper of the Rajadiian Printing and 
Litli - Works Ltd, Akuta was forfeit,*! by tho O. P. Government for two article* 
piihMaliud in the Mamnluuni , ,nd one artwlo in “Navo-RajOHthaiT. In November 
mat go cm merit hud forfeited a sum , )f i qqq a^pogited by tho same Pros* 
wiieu » l fresh scour i 5 of K: 1 ,00> wa6 doroau lod. As a sequel to the forfeiture of 
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this huge amount of security money the “Matriblmmi” has been obliged to stop 
publication. . , 

A oase was filed at New Delhi against Shrimati Chuudo Bibi and two other Con¬ 
gress workers under Section 18 of the Press Act for distribution of alleged objection¬ 
able leaflets. The case will be taken up on July 7. 

An order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. was promulgate] at Bhimavarum 
(Madras) prohibiting the cclebratiou of the birth-day anniversary of the late Mr, 
Alluri Sitaramraju which was planned by the Congress Socialist Party. 

It was reported on July 8 that Mr. Debotosh Das Qupt i, President, Bengal 
Radical Party was serCed with an order restraining his movements m Calcutta for 

a period of 3 months. A . .. , . , ... 

Several houses at Meerut were searched on July 9 in ooimectiou, it i.-. sta.ol, with 
the find of arms and ammunitions near Delhi. 

Following a house-search at Calcutta on July 9 four Bengalees were taken to the 
Police headquarters for interrogation, 

On July 10 Mr. Tej Singh, Labour worker at Cawnpore was arrested for promotion 
of dissension among different classes of people. 

Mr. Manindra Naravau Ray of the Congress Foreign Dopartmout was served with 
au order on July 10 directing him not to enter, remain or reside in Bihar for a 
period of one year. The order wa 9 the rouosval of an old order o' externmont that 
was due to expire on July 15. £ * , . 

Mr. Krishna Kant Ashok, a Congress worker of Meerut, was arrested on July 
11 in connection with the find of some arms near Delhi. 

President’s Burma and Malay Tour 

Early in May the President visited Burma and toured extensively throughout the 
country, chiefly by sea-plane, for two weeks. His visit attracted great interest and 
huge crowds flocked to listen to him in towns and villages alike. Hundreds of 
addresses of welcome were presented to him by public bodies. The recent political 
separation of Burma from India had raised new problem" not on 1 , in regard to the 
position of Indians in Burma, their trade and commerce and Indian labour, but bIbo 
in regard to the freedom straggle in both countries and how to coordinate it in 
future. Tbo question of the future place of Burma in the Congress constitution had 
also to be considered. The President discussed these matters with congressmen and 
others in Burma. In his public speeches Iw conveyed the greeting and goodwill of 
tho Indian people to the people of Burma and pointed out to them that political 
separation could make littlo difference to the innumerable contacts between the two 
countries or to their joint struggle against imperialism. Tins separation had not 
taken place because the people of Burma dasired .t but because British imperial 
policy demanded it. From the point of view of future struggle in the Fur East 
Burma with its rich mineral resources, especially oil, had great importance, and it 
was therefore necessary to isolate her as far as posslblt^from the powerful nationalist 
movement for Indian independence. So far as the people of India were concerned 
they recognised the right of the people of Burma to determine their o^n future 
and shape their destiny. But that destiny had been closely linked with that of India 
in the past and innumerable bonds held the two together in the present. Their joint 
struggle for freedom against the same imperialism also required full co-operation 
and joint action. 

Tuo President’* tour in Burma forged fresh links hotweon the two countries and 
assumed a special importance, coming as it did soon after tho political separation of 
Burma from India 

From Burma the President went to Malaya and toured extensively there for two 
weeks, visiting tho colonics of Fcoang, Malacca and Siugapore and the Federated 
Malaya States. II • paid brief visits also to some of the unfederuted StataB. Ho 
received an extraordinarily warm welcome everywhere ho went from IudiaoB as well 
as the Chinese and the Malayan. He oame in contact personally *dn ring this tuiir 
with the problems of Indians overseas, more especially the problem of Indian labour 

abroad. 

Both in Burma and Malaya* President was presented with nnmeroos 
for public funds. For the general Congress Fund the sum of 1R wan 

loocived in thi6 way. 
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May 28 wa6 observed as the Frontier Day to protest against the Forward Policy 
of Hie Government and air-bombing. The day was organised by some anti-imporia- 
jist organisations. But Congressmen everywhere joined the demonstrations. 

June 21 was observed as the Zanzibar Day when meetings were held in the big 
cities throughout India protesting against the Clove Monopoly Bill the final reading 
of which was fixed for June 24. 

Shri Sachindra Nath Bakhshi a life convict Kakori prisoner went on hunger 
strike on May 31 in protest of the continued detention of political prisoners and 
detenus in U. P. even after the inauguration of provincial autonomy. He however 
gave up his hunger strike after 40 days on July 9 after Shri Rajendra Prasad who had 
an interview with him assured him that as soon as popular ministries begin to func¬ 
tion they will do their best to release all political prisoners and detenus. 

Sjt. Kali Charan Ghose has now been released after nearly 0 years’ detention in 
Buxar and I)eoIi camps and in jail and village internment. It will be recalled that 
ibo Foreign Department of the All India Congress Committee drew the attontion 
sometime ago of French authorities both in India and in France and the League of 
Rights of M:»i in Paris to the fact that French Indian citizens were denied, under 
British law anu contrary to international usage, of their personal liberties. Now 
with tho release of Sj r . Ghose who is suffer! g from an acute typo of colaitis, two 
other French Indian citizens, Sjts. Tinkori Mukerji and Prokash Chandra Das, conti¬ 
nue to be detained under British jurisdiction. It is hoped that the French Govern¬ 
ment will take a determined stand in regard to the other two detenus. The release 
of Sjt. GliogQ has however been effected under severe restrictions and he is not 
permitted to reside or remain in any territory of British India within the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

Congress Ministries 

The decision of tho Working Committee at Wardha to shoulder the responsibility 
of offieo was followed by the resignations of the interim ministries in the six 
provinces where the Congress commands a majority in the legislatures namely. 
Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. The leaders 
of the Congress party were consequently invited by the respective Governors to 
assist them in the formation of new Cabinets. The interviews having been^regarded 
a. satisfactory tho Leaders consented to form Cabinets and submitted to the Gov¬ 
ernors the names of their colleagues. Iu some provinces the ministries have not 
been completed so far. 


The Personnel of the Congress Ministries 

Bo)ubatj : 

1 . Shri I). G. Kher—(Premier), 2. Shri A, B. Latthe. 3. Shri K, M. Munshi, 4. 
Dr. M. D. Gilder. 5. Shri Morarji R. Desai, G. Shri L. M. Patil, 7. Shri Yasin Nurie. 


Ma>hu8 : 

1 . Shri C\ Uaj ig^palachari—(Premier), 2. Shri T. Prakasam, 3. Dr. T. S, S, 
kajan, 4. Dr. P. Subbaroyan. 5. 8hri Yakub Hasan. 6. Shri Muuuswami PiJUi, 
7. Shri S. JRrmanathan, 6. Shri V. V. Giri, 9. Shri K. Raman Menou, 10. Shri B. 
Gupala Roddy 


LWfo'i Provincus : 

1 Paudtt 0°yina UaMaAh PantHPremioi), 2. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju. 3. !jri- 
mati Vimva Lakilimi Paudit, 4. Shri Pynrela! Sharma, 5. Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidn-ii, 
C. Unfix Mohammad Ibralum. 


Central V i.ir;< anti Btrar 

‘ u * ,r *r i, wu 1 n " ; u n ! ' S! M ^ av * banker 

r\ .rnbei Mollia, 4. Shri Dwarak Prasad Misra 5 Shri P B 

Desbmckli. 7. Shri Mohammad Yusuf Shateef. 


Sukla, 3. Shri Durga 
Gole, G. Shri R. II. 


Zh'Hnr : 

1 , Sh 8rikn»hua Premier), %. 

sved Mahmud, 4 Shri Jaglal Choudhurv. 


Shri Anugrah Narayan Siuha, 3. Dr. 


Oh yin : 

\ Shri Biswauath Uafi—( Premier). 
uuhty. 


^ Shri Nityanaud Kanuugo. 


3. Shri Bodhram 


MINfSty, 



The Congress and Office-Acceptance 


By the cud of February 1937 General Election in the Provinces 
under the new Gov rnment of India Act 1935 was over and in Six 
out of Eleven Provinces nominees of tin• Congress were returned in a 
majority. At a meeting of the Congress leaders held at AVardha at’ 
this time with Mahatma Gandhi conversation centred round whether 
the Congress members would accept office in the Provinces where 
they Wire in a majority. Mahatma Gandhi is reported to have hinted 
that the Congress party may be dishonouring its words to the 
Electorate if it accepted office without receiving any gesture from the 
Government indicating any change of heart. This gesture can bo 
obtained only if the Viceroy agrees to some parley or makes speech 
hinting that the verdict of the electorate has changed the Government’* 
view about Congress. While Madras Congressmen were vehemently 
supporting acceptance of office some Congressmen in other Provinces 
held out that acceptance of office after a gesture from the Viceroy 
might involve reciprocal obligations and weaken their hands in 
handling the affairs of the Government in the manner they might 
wish to. 

Subsequently, t ie matter was debated at a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee held for the purpose at Delhi on the loth 
March 1937 where it adopted unanimously a resolution favouring 
conditional acceptance of office on lines suggested by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The formula drafted by Mahatma Gandhi provide* that 
Ministerships can be accepted only if the leader of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly in each Province is satisfied and is able to 
dad arc publicly that ho has sufficient assurance from the Governor 
that the special powers should not be used so long as the Ministry 
Ads ‘within the Constitution.” 

On the same day, His Excellency the Viceroy made a significant 
geduro in the course of his speech delivered at the Dinner given in 
Im honour by Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy declaring : — 


*1 h*ve faith iu tlio zeal and public spirit of those into whose bauds the nice- 
{ nates havo entrusted opportunities for useful and honourable service t.i the iom- 
munity, it will be both duty aud privilege of the Governors of (ho praviiwus and 
of 'he Governor-Gen ml in his proper sphere to collaborate with several provincial 
Ministries in their most responsible tasks in a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness and 

co-operation/’ 


‘•if all concerned will approach in faith and courage the groat char-o whi.'h is 
.„,J upon them, determined to do then* utmost faithfully to f sem> the highest mto- 
je.st of the neople. t\\*u 1 I em very that those apprehensions uni doubts 

sine rely held I fitch now uouble mauy minds will disappear like mists of 

mining before the rising sun. . 11 ^ 

As an earnest to this appeal the Governor.- of the Six Congress* 
majority Provinces invited the Congress leader* to direuss the 
formation of a Ministry. In negotiations however brok< down for the 
following reasons : 

Tb.» Governors of Bombay, Madras, Orissa aud c l\ lmviuu reitwod to V.v*> tins 
■H-uirairoo domaiuled ex them V hjagresc party leader »r.u fijritw ul iY; Ail-fadiu 
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^itfongress Committee’s resolution regarding the exercise of their special powers, tbo 
negotiations for formation of Congress Ministries in those provinces have broken 
down. 

Tbo United Provinces and the Bihar Governments issued communiques 
stating the reason a why the Governors of these provinces refused to give tho assu¬ 
rance which the Congress party leaders demanded in terms of the A. I. C. C. reso¬ 
lution concerning the use of special powers by the Governors. i.,i i 

The communique issued by the U. P. Government said that the obligations laid 
upon the Governor by the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions are clear and specific,.It is clearly not in the powei of the jovernur to 

meet such a demand” 

While any Government which takes office under the provisions of the Act can 
rely on his Excellency’s fullest and most considerate support and confidence witftiu 
the framework of the Act, there can be no question of any limitation of the o g’- 
lions imposed on the Governor under tho terms of the constitution. , 

The Bibar Government communique says that the terms of the Act arc ra. *1 - 

fory and even if the Governor wished to divest himself of the obligations impose i 
on him by the Act and by the Instructions he had no power to do so. 

Bombay Government Communique 

The following commuuique was issued by the Bombay Government on the 27th. 
March : - 

The Governor of Bombay invited Mr. B. G. Kher to meet him on March 25 to 
discuss the formation of a Ministry. At that interview Mr. Kher intimated that ho 
could only accept the invitation to form a Ministry if his Excellency could givo him 
h definite assurance in the following terms : ‘‘That his Excellency would not use, 
in regard to the constitutional activities of the Cabinet, his special powers of inter¬ 
ference or set aside the advice of his Ministers.” His Excellency pointed out to 
Mr. Kher that under the Government of India Act, 1935, It was impossible for the 
Governors to give any assurance as regards the use of the powers vested in them 
under tho Act. The terms of the Act are mandatory and tho obligations imposed 
on the Governors by the Act and by the Instrument of Instructions m respect or 
tho uso of the special powers and tho safe-guarding of the interests of minorities 
arc cf such a natuio that even if a Governor wished to relieve himself of them, it 
was Dot in his power to do so. His Excelteucv, having fully explained tho legal 
position to Mr. Kher, went on to assure him that although it was not pottle ro 
His Excellency to give the assurance which Mr, Kher asked for, Mr. Kher could 
r^lv on receiving possible help, sympathy and co-operation within the four ooi 
of tho Act in the event of his undertaking to form a Ministry. 

‘His Excellency requested Mr. Kher to meet him again this morning and at tho 
cutset of the interview his Exoelleney formally invited Mr. Kher to assist him m 
forming a Ministry. Mr. Kher again in-mated that he could only accept office on 
the basis of the demand set out above. His Excellency once more pointed out tne 
impossibility of giving any such assurance, whereupon Mr. Kher informed 1ns Excel¬ 
lency that he would be, therefore, unable to aooept tho invitation to assist in 
forming a Ministry.’ 

‘His Excellency very much regrets that events should have taken this tuni. ^ ,0 
terms of the Aon are unambiguous and as the demand put forward by the Congress 
jjjirty is constitutionally impossible, the responsibility for adhering thereto must lest 
with tho Congross party. His Excellency wishes to make it dear to the people of 
tho Bomba v presidency, asjindoed ho hag already raado it olear to Mr. Kher, the 
leader of the Congress party in Bombay, that any Government which takes power 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935, can rely on hib full 
support ami sympathy consistent with his statutory obligations. At the same time. 
iiO wishes to emphasize that there crti be no question of any undertaking from him 
i.ifrogard to restrictions or#limitations <of J tho obligations imposed on the Governors 
’ under tho terms of tho Act’. 


OriicR Government Communique 

The foil owing-Comm unique was issued by *the Orissa Government on the 18lh 
March His Excellency having invited Mr. Btehwanath T)us, Congross leader 
Pi the Orissa Assembly, to see him in connection with tho formiug of the Ministry, 
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gave him an interview on the morning of March 24 and formally invited him to 
assist him in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Mr. Das intimated to his Excellency that he was unable to accept the invitation 
unless his Excellency agreed to give him an assurance that ho would not use his 
special powers of interference or aside the advice of Ministers in regard to constitu¬ 
tional activities. Mr. Das stated that without such an assuranco he cou*d not he 
satisfied to be able to state publicly that the Governor would act in that manner. 

Hi9 Excellency explained to Mr. Das that it was completely impracticable for 
constitutional reasons to give any such assuranco. Tho power and duty of exercising 
his individual judgment in certain circumstances are placed on tho Governor by the 
Act itself and para 8 of tho Instrument of Instructions. Tho Governor is expressly 
onjoinod to be guided almost in the whole sphere of executive business in the pro¬ 
vince by the advice of his Ministors unless, in his opinion, so ti he guided would 
be inconsistent with tho fulfillment of any of his special responsibilities which are oy 
the Aot committed to him or with the proper discharge of any of tho function 4 which ho 
is otherwise under the Act required to exorcise in his individual judgment. Hi* 
Excellency explained to Mr. Das that it might be unquestionably constitutional acti¬ 
vity of Ministers to tender a certain advice which tho Governor could not in view 
of nis special responsibilities or other directions of the Aot, affect (accept V) if that 
were his individual judgment in the particular case before him and ho had nlrea k 
given the assurance desired by Mr, Das. The Governor could either (I) by a optin' 
the guidance his Ministers have to act in fragrant oonfliot with the Instru tions which 
lie is in virtue of his office strictly bound to obey, or (2) by setting aside the advic.n 
of his Ministers lay himself entirely open to tho charge of the greatest possiblo 
broach of faith with Mr. Da9. Whilo making clear his own constitutional position 
His Excellency assured Mr. Das that if he was prepared to lead the Ministry hn 
oould count on getting from his Excellency all possible sympathy, co-operation an 1 


)rt. 



Mr. Das expressod his appreciation of tho assurance which his Excellency had 

? iven, but in a very friendly spirit intimated that ho could accept the office on tho 
asia of nothing less than his full demand. 

His Excellency took this to moan a definite refusal of the offer of office but lear¬ 
ning that Congress members of the Legislative Assembly were further coos'lenm? 
tho situation, ne invited Mr. Das for a second interview which took plaoe on ifio 
morning of March 26. He ascertained from Mr. Das that he had not altered his 
attitude and further explained his own constitutional position, assuring him that h 0 
would give the closest examination of and the fullest consideration to H10 adviue of 
the Ministry ; but he could not give any assurance in the limitation of his ivmsti 
tutuonal powers. He enquired whether he must now take it that Mr. Das linaliv re¬ 
fused office and whether there was any possibility of the Congress Ministry bem<? 
formed in tho near future. 



The Bebar Government Communique 

J-J2P!? ° f ' Mal “" niqU6 Wa3 is3U0d h y the Belior Government on (ho 
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itl ,reasons to agree to any such convention. At the same time the 
MCiietrv if formed by the Congress party, could rely upon leooivmg from him all 
"* Q -hiQ y ’helD and support in carrying out their duties. Babu Snkrishna Siolia, while 
possible help anusuppu oJ f er “ of belp and support, said it was necessary for 

:\ pprec ,nn ft .uoual position to bo made clear by the establishment of the convention 
their con - p Qa b) 0 to modify his position and intimated to his Excellency 
suggested. H ‘ t |jj s invitation to assist in forming a Council of Ministers. 

today his refusal to ace P . ( final issuo of his discussions 

ft* Excellency »"d\JJJ"g s u pattv Ho had hoped that after the decision of 

T^iiw P 1 r C no difficulties would arise and a Congress Ministry would be 
the B'bar P-C- C- ?® t ^ ith tbe many and difficult problems with which the pro- 
formed tlj at wo , ,. ;il >usibili’y for this decision not to accept office rests on 

vtneo was *«ed. The «■ P >u ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ manclator „ and e7 en if the Governor 

the Cong'e^ !»■•> f t H ; , obligations imposed on him by the Act and—by tho 

wished to divest m « ■ owor * to do so . The occasions on which tho 

Iustrument of iDStnmt ons he.has nojpowo^ ^ mm)nM ^ to a ., ree in adva nce 

Governor differs from ms . - •••j, contiueenev would deprive some of the 

not to uso special poweie in “J/ ;"" he *ct As^ was explained to tho loader, 
interests of the protectioniaffonted by the Act^As^^ex, P £ r m support aud 

any ministry which ta ' i0S ® , e • hut there can bo no question of any 

document, 

Tbc Madra* Government Communique 

The Private Secretary to the Governor issued the following statement on the 27th, 

M " ch :7 r . nt H , s Excellency the Governor invited Mr. C. Rajagopalaohatiar, the 
On March oO ii « . : n Mari ms ^legislature. to assist min in forming 
leader of tLe «° Q ^^ 0 padachariar at his first interview intimated that he oouldnm 
a Ministry. . Mr- mWP™ w “ lr ^ urance wa3 civ en bv the Governor that ha would 
accept the invitation " exercise the functions which are by law l ft to his 

not use his d ,0 V ! J iudement His Excellency replied that it was impractical 1- 
liscretion or individual J« & hi ’ to divest himself of tho responsibilities and dutiP* 
for constitutional i-aOM «£ by Parliament and that it was, therefore 

which have been ph**» up ., ms ^ guarantee. At the same time h» 

not within his P®? 1 .. pJ aZ oDalachariar that lie could rely upon receiving all 
Excellency mt,mated“'Vvf in the event of his forming a M.andr>. 

«* amicable,; conversations Mr. Rajagopalachartar ( J»- 


the use of ' 1 ‘li.nm^l^wGyYd not he in his power to do so. 
relieved himself o them, ° - wishes to state as the representative ot Hi. 

W. *°^“j;r h io .hu 'pr^doncy thid hi is above party politics b ltogether and lh». 
'-“P° fanr imn> if the Government of India Act he wi 1 jj lf* 

’ ^.Uwdoed anxious to extend tV utmost help, sympathy and so 
t Jum v .uteEr sectioa ot politfe*! opinion It mar bo drawn. At 
Ministry, fiorn • T, ( l 1 'f{25 yJTes that time should be given for a rwonsganfm 
juiietiirii interim Ministry will, therefore, be formed «t one in ord•• ' 

ot ‘he VW*!°.^5“ Onvftnjmgjl m.« be rWir-.l on and His Excellency hopes ^hat by 

ilatu»c 


'} 1 w'lni^Enn^ror'sf Govorfifuonl may be carried on and His Excell^nf.v hopo> 
r • ifliiiy a period for s*i*h reconsideration, it will eventually be f<>n J 
T*S uMl^ni^fv-Hkh wihc.mmandtheconhleu, of the prosen-. 


Government Communique 

Governor of V. P. 1 


The C P 

Tho Private Secretary the 
tn i he M ,r ^ on 2 ® tJl March 

. Man lt 'the Governor travo an intervvi.v t<; Ur. 
!iv I'/tr*v m tho PravineiHl lApiMnficu Assembly and 
;" a Crni..! ; ;■ Mir VI; acc i l.tnr.x Hi, the terms of 


thi’ following siat-- 


Kharo tho K>mh 1 W r!n 
invited nmi n bit. him 
f,t i} i ;>i < Pwtirn 
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ment of India Act, 1935. Dr. Kharo intimated His Excellency that lie could only 
accept the invitation on the condition that he received the assurance which had been 
laid down in the resolution passed by the A. I. 0. C. and was thus able to stato 
publicly that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set 
as!de tuo advice of Ministers in regard to their constitutional activities. 

‘In reply his Excellency called Dr. Kharo’s attention to sec. 54 of the Act and 
to instruction 8 in the Instrument of Instructions issued to the Governor thereunder. 
He explained that for legal and constitutional reasons it was not within his power to 
give any assurance or enter into any convention affecting the use ol the powors 
entrusted to him by Parliament. On a recent public occasion His Excellency had 
givon an assurance in unmistakable torm 3 as to the spirit in which ho intended t> 
use those powers and had declared that whatever Ministry was in power could rely 
upon receiving from him, as from one who stood apart from parties, all the help 
sympathy and co-operation for which it asked. Further than that he nad no power 
to go. 

“In view of the refusal of the loader of the majority party in the C. # P. Provin¬ 
cial Assembly to accept offico His Excellency sent this afternoon for tno hon. Mi’. 
E. Ra;'havendra Rao and roqueted his assistance to forming a Ministry in accor¬ 
dance with sec. 51 (1) of the Government of India Act. 1935. The hon. Mr. 
Rao informed His Excellenoy that he would bo willing to form a Ministry and would 
communicate with his Excellenoy n tho subject again on March 30, 1937. 

Mr. Khare then said that ho quite understood his Excellency’s point of view 

but he must consult others before he gave a definite answer .and a further 

interview was then arranged for March 29. Tho interview was conducted in tho 
friendliest spirit and both tho parties endeavoured to understand and appreciate the 
point of view of one another. 

To-day on March 28 His Excellency received a letter from Mr. Kharo in which 
he stated that as his Excellency was unable to givo tho assurance for which he 
asked, he regretted that he could not take the responsibility of forming a ministry 
and he therefore saw no object in having any further interview. 

His Eroellencv deeply regrets the turn which the matters have laken but it hie 
been bevond his power to avoid it. The provisions of the Act with regard to the 
powers of the Governor are mandatory, and the i3aue has been a simple one—does 
the Congress accept those provisions or doe, it not ? The Delhi resolution if put 
into plain words means that it does not ; for thero are many ‘constitutional ad m- 
ties/ especially those affecting Borar and minority communities with which the 
Governor might be bound to interfere and the obligations impoeod upon him in 
these matters are of such a nature that he could not relieve himself of them even 
if ho de ired to do so. One single example should suffice to make tho position plain 
to everyone. If the future ministry # were determined to cut down the amount of 
expenditure from the common purse ia Berar to a figure, which the Berar opinion 
would be perfectly ‘constitutional’ but his Excellency if he agreed with the 
opinion would be bound to use the speoial power given to him by sectioa 12 (2) of 
the Act. 


tho Gownor under its terms. 
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of offices only if the leader of the Congress party in the legislature was satisfied 
that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set aside the 
advice of his ministers in regard to their constitutional activities and said that he 
could only assume the responsibility of forming Ministry if he received an assurance 
in terms of the Congress resolution. He explained that the words ‘in regard to 
their constitutional activities' covered the whole ground of administration and the 
polioy of the Ministry. He stressed the point that he did not regard this request as 
being inconsistent with the* constitution. 

His Excellency informed Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant that it was impossible for 
him to give any such assurance as it would amount to renunciation by the Governor 
of the spocial responsibilities placed upon him by the Government of India Act and 
would be in conflict with the express directions given him in tho Instrument of 
Instructions. At the same time his Excellency assured Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
that hs was most anxious that the Congress party being in majority in the Assembly 
should foim the Ministry and that in that event he could rely on receiving from his 
Excellency all help, sympathy and cooperation in the spirit of tho constitution. 
The conversation was conducted throughout in the most friendly and frank spirit 
and with a genuine desire of both the parties to understand the position of tho 
other. 

The convocation was resumed this morning and after a restatement of the 

position on both tho sides Mr. Pant informed his Excellency that as his Excellency 
was unable to give him tho assurance described above he regretted be oould not 
auoeut tho iuvitation to assist in forming the Ministry. 

His Excellency greatly regrets that events should have taken this turn. Tho 

decision is that of the Congress party. Tho obligations laid upon the Governor by 
the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instructions are clear and 
specific. The Congress have made it plain that they are not prepared to accept 
office unless one of the important features of the Act, namely, special responsibilities 
of the Governor, is in effect abrogated, and the Governor undertakes not to uso 
special powers in any circumstances to set aside the advice of his Ministers. It is 
clearly not in the power of the Governor to meet such a demand. While any 

Government which takes office under the provisions of the Act can roly on his 

Excellency's fullest and most considerate support and confidence within the frame¬ 
work of the Act, there can be do question of any limitation of the obligations 
imposed on the Governor under the terms of the constitution. 

llis Excellency will now apply himself to the formation of another Miniatry. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Ministry Crisis 


Muhatma Gandhi issued the following statement on the 30th. March 
Having bruodod over the refusal of Oovernors to y.ive assurances asked for by 
invited Congress loaders in majority provinces, I feel I must give my opinion on 
tho ait*atiun that ha- arisen in the country. I have had three oables from London 
shown mo nsi.ing for ruv opinion. Frieuds in Madras too have expressed for its 
pnbhuQtlun. Though it is n tlupruturi: from mv jelf-imposel rule, I can no longer 
withstand the pressure, tspuciahy as I am the solo author of the office-acceptance 
cIaumi of the CougicKK resoluticc and the originator of the idea of attaching a con* 
JitiUN lo uHIuh acceptance. Mv j was not to lay down any impossible condition. 
uq tlm eomrury l wanted to d*viau a condition that cc .id be easily accepted by 
iriviins 8. There v as no intention v/hairuevor to lay down a condition whose acoep 
tann f would mean any slightest abrogation of the "constitution. Congressmen were 
well awaiu tliai tuoy could not, and would not, ask for any suwh amendment. 

congress policy was, an . is, not to secure an amendment hot an absolute ending 
of ihe constitution v hid; nobody like?.. Congressmen vr<>ro and are also aware that 
' ;ou , A,, r L -m , H 1 ,• Kama o( office, even conditional. The object of that 
w* 1 *'" ot the '?«?, 'n o*oe-»v»ntww was pending Hie creation 

l,y t,t„; vwt ", il,y . «.•.> <r *«.,*«.,« ii.«t 

voulil tnmnfi'r a. 1 [lower i.) n,.. 
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ing upon office. I felt that honesty demanded that understanding. It is commou 
cause that Governors have discretionary powers. Surely hero was nothing extra 
constitutional in their saying that they would not exercise thoir discretion against 
Ministers carrying on constitutional activities. It may be remembered that the 
understanding was not to touch numerous # other safeguards over which Governors 
had no power. A strong party with a decisive backing of the electorate could not 
be expected to put itself in the preoarious position of the interference at will of 
Governors. 

The question may be put iu another way. Should Governors be courteous to 
Ministers or discourteous? I hold that it would bo distinctly discourteous if thev 
interfered with their Ministers in matters over which the law gave tho latrer full 
control and with which Governors were under no legal obligation lo interfere. A 
self-respecting Minister conscious of an absolute majority at his back, could not but 
demand an assurance of non-interference. Have I not heard Sir Samuel Hoare and 
other Ministers saying in so many words that ordinarily Governors would not use 
thoir admittedly large powers of linterference ? I claim that the OoDgress formula 
asked for nothing more. It has teen claimed on behalf of the British Government 
that the Act gives autonomy to the provinces. If that is so, it is not Governors 
but Ministers who are during their period of office responsible for the wise adminis¬ 
tration of their provinces. Responsible Ministers sensible of their duty could not 
submit to interference in pursuance of thoir daily duty, 

# It does, therefore, appear to me that once more the British Government has 
broken to the heart what it has promised to the oar. I doubt not that they can 
and will impose their will on tlie people till the latter develop enough strength 
from within to resist it but that cannot be called working provincial autonomy. By 
flouting the majority obtained through the machinery of their creation, they havo in 
plain language ended autonomy which they claim the constitution has given to tin 
provinces. 

The rule, therefore, will now be the rule of the sword, not of the pen nor of 
the indisputable majority. 

Any way that is the only interpretation which, with all the goodwill in the 
world, I can put upon the Government action. Fur, I bolieve iu tho cent per oen B 
honesty of my formula whose acceptance might have prevented a crisis and resulted 
in tho natural, orderly and peaceful transference of power from tho bureaucracy to 
tho largest and fullest democracy known to the world. 


Lord Lothian’s Broadcast 

Lord Lothian broadcasting from London on March 29 oil the new Indian Constitution 
referred to the ‘las f two days 7 difficulties’. The Governors, ho said, clearly could tot 
undortake not to use the special powers. I^ord Lothian, however, remarked :— 

That the acute controversy which had now arisen in India as to whether the Congress 
should accept office, oould not have been unexpected by anyone who had followed recent 
events. The Congress decision to take office in the terms of the Delhi resolution did 
not mean that the Oongrc ■> had abandoned opposition to the constitution or that 
tbere might uot be serious difficulties when Federation was brought into force a yoar 
or two hence— but it did not mean that a majority recognized that tho policy of 
civil dieobudiuuce, of absolute non-cooperation, had exhausted its usefulness and tho 
time had come when if the Congress could assume responsibility tor tho provincial 
Government it must do so. 

‘Personally l am glad, say. Lord l.othmn, ‘that the Congress won this resounding 
victory. It has long been tin largest aud most disciplined party in India and tho 
central foous of its pobticai nro, and it is far better that where it has a muiorilv it 
should assume tho responsibility for Government. 

‘In the last two Jays ujinciuties have arisen because Provincial Congress leaders 
apparently interpreted the ceini losolutum to mean that should not accept nffioa 
until the Governors havo imdartalmr. not to ih«iv 'special powom. ThU tho 
Governors olwuly on .second thoughts Congress leaders will 

take another line. As a.raa G.iudhi said to me, tin* real need of India is to be 
free to assume resphnsi i oi it*, ~wn government. This under tho oonstilutiou 

uuw Jo. 

most successful system yot dis- 
, ,. . „ t- - — iw hits led inevitably, and by fairly 

rapid stages, to fill* nav.oMd seu-gowromeut. 


tree to assume r^pou^ u* ; nrn government, 
the majorities In the legislatures m the provinces win ui 
‘The system of responsible government is tho mosi 

covered and whenever d tins been put into foreo it has 
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fc Tho correct constitutional course is for the Congress when it has a majority, to 
assume office, formulate its programme of reform and advise Governors that they 
are prepared to assume the responsibility for the consequences of its policy. 

•Then it will be for Governors to decide whether they will accept the advice or 
not and so long as a ministry is prepared to accept the responsibility for the conso- 
auences of its policy, it will be most difficult for the Governor not to follow its 
advice—because to reject it might be a greater menace to peace and tranquillity than 

‘ThePonly real alternative to acceptance of office on the lines I have described, is 
to revert to Civil Disobedience and that course leads once more to repression and 
revolution and may lead also to estrangement between Muslim India which is wining 
to assume responsibility and Hindu India which is not. We in Europe know the 
terrible cost of trying to base our programme on revolution and of losing European 
unity bv its division into separate sovereign states. That is by far the greatest 
disaster which could overtake India. ........ ^ 

‘Whatever we may think of the constitution, its greatest merit is that it enables 
Hindus and Muslims in 11 provinces to live together as members of a smgle federation 
and because it is based on a system of responsible government which has worked so 
well in other parts of the British Commonwealth. I believe it makes it possible for 
India to attain the ideal of the Congress itself, full national self-government, y 
constitutional, not revolutionary, means.’ 

Lord Lothian on Mahatma’* Statement 

Observing that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of March 30 regarding Congress 
reasons for refusing office had not the publicity it deserved in Britain, Loid Lotnian 
in n letter to the ‘Times’ cites the statement and writes:— 

The statement seems to be based on a complete misunderstanding of 
which the system of responsible government works in practice and oi 
and 8 of the Instrument of Instructions to Governors. 

Responsible government has been the method by which the 
Australian Federation and South Africa and New Zealand each have 
national self-government by constitutional means, often in the ^ariy 
the opposition both of Governors and the British Government. In every c»e 
Governor or Governor-General was endowed with veto powers and other responsi . 

venturc°to D assert that in no oase has a Ministry possessed o f a “ajont y ^n 
the legislature asked, and that it certainly never received any assurance tnat the 

Governor would not use his epecial powers. Yet these powers ^ wnsibilihe. 

Id the hands of Governors have not prevented steady advance to full seif-governmen , 
That is because the issue tarns not so much on the legal power as on the 
responsibility— that responsibility Mr. Gandhi once told me himself was Indias tors. 

do “™k, therefore, that Mr. Gandhi had hitherto aoy legitimate ground 
for sayin f¥ that the British Government flouted the majority or failed to give eiieci; 

“ to,. ctompM.d « the. Bound I.bl. 

Conference and repeatedly proclaimed by Ministers as being the oi lmary practice 
r :be system of responsible government. . , 

[ am sure that Britisn public opinion hopes and expects that majorities returned 
bv the new electorate will take over responsibility under the constitution for 
Government of their provinces. If Congress leaders take the course 
adopted under responsible government ana without asking for assurances, accept 
office, formulate iheir practical proposals of reform, pass them into law and aavict 
the Governor that they will find themsel/es endowed with both power and responsi¬ 
bility for the Government of their provinces, , M1 , . , a 

I am sure Mr. Gandhi will find by following this step that he will have taken a 
tremendous step towards tba 1 transference of power from the bureaucracy to .no 
iaigest and fullest democracy known in the world which he hopes to bring about. 

Th« Coiifreii Communique 

Tbe following oommuniqne was issued by the All-Imlia CJongtess Committee 
office 


the way in 
paragraphs 7 

Canadian and 
attained full 
days agaiort 
the 


the 
ordinarily 
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& section of Indian politicians have all on a suddon developed a groat desire 
tha^re Congress sCld P accopt offices. They have filled the ooluoas ol Indianad 
Anglo-Indian papers to prove to the Congress that the s al Va tionof{hotountry 
lies' in their acceotinc offioe. They are surprised that Congress,leaders arci not 
disturbed or perturbed on the refusal of the Governors to mala tho ^ntlomau s 
e' reemenL No only those opposed to office but even those m favour do not .eem 
tobomuch bothered about the refusal of the Governors to.accede to.the condton 
laid down in tho Congress resolution. These politicians do not seem to bo *-» 
even l.v the aDoointmont of minority ministries consisting of political uactionanos. 

thetcfoio • straightaway conclude that ‘ hu 
offioe and the Delhi resolution was just an eye-wash, It was passw Governor* 
in the eyes of the public It was passed merely to cast the 
for refusing, as they and the.r advocate say, to;coat, act ^ ^ 

efndhiji e?r 'friends' do not teem inclined to believe that Congress was honest in 

" E'Sh ver A ■usnarsra 

pst & « ^ 

fifT ,?°’yf 

mixtitiitlonal the sol* level for the traosfort . . eowtitnllo* 

ITS. rSfif'S!” «.• 22U, 

ZgEfcnrpats* sns. & rffiorS Sg 
ifeiataisAtt 

Governors are entitled by the Ad to appoint £ wwWM^ iffi JZSS 

r*“" .hi»w u,. no. m-mi*, 

n ^i‘/ S‘.ssf ‘s’o'r 1 ; 

cations as well as any of ,u a nntlook of tho Congress and theso oonstitu- 


constitution, Congressme ar d tod the mil of the people as expressed by 

copti, in.terms «* join issue with a lawyer of anyotherr party 

their vote. A Oong witutional position, but he Is not worne t by that. lie be- 
about the legal oai easily give the undertaking asked for, even within the terms 
lures that the ) > D Qt mechanically and formally interpreted. He, however, 

? th ® Atcued otherwise. If the Governor cannot, he must refer tho 

snows that n ^ ^ those w b 0 have power over him pud who in their intur- 

: Sr ;1 r 4 '/i 90 are* not handicapped by legal forms but are guided by political conshlmv 

tl0D j natter of fact it is au opeu secret that this liberal and legal interpretation 
h the Governors have taken cover, is onb au eye-wash. They have then 
1U J t i ia ; r masters in Whitehall. The masters wanted tho Governurs to take 

oilers ircin . ^ pro^a by the constitution, sympathy became they 

rofngc under I<W» ^ prop , red t0 haaJ QV01 . the least little bit of then 

weie 0DU |ar representatives. Whitehall therefore directed the Governors tu 

po 'i r ®. r Mnth«r iiouod of flesh to which they wore entitled, in terms of the new 
i fTh" Mahatma had put the condition deliberately to test the in- 
constitution. j n power. The possible legal difficulties must have bseu in the 

Y n T»jL on his mind. Even if they were not, those must hu e 1-w 
hww!i»i>^fn > hiB°notice bv the Pandits of law of whom .'here is dearth in the e«*;ni-:.s 
o b iZ h Co° U g h ress n0 He Just have satisfied his companions by taking them bey.vd 
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Tho political 
power to popularly 

reply is an emphatio no, This clear issue is sought to bo 
clouded in legal subleties which may deceive moderate minds but do not deceivo 
the Congressmen. 

But, say these politicians, the Congress should have seized the opportunity and 
not allowed it to slip. As if by seizing apparent opportunities the Congress cau 
gain any position of real power ! It might have been in office for a few days or a 
few montfis. But that would have been so much time wasted postponing tno ulti¬ 
mate struggle. It would not have been time saved but time lost. 

Our friends still argue that the Congress even in that little while would have 
done something to mitigate tho lot of the peasauts. The Congress however is quite 
confident that the little thev could have dono will bo dono evou by Chhataris, haos 
and hed I vs. Here is the programme of the European group in Bombay. It calls 
itself tho Progressive party ana stands for ‘progress as against Congress. Tno mam 
policy of the party will be to raise tho standard of Jiving of all classes, rural ana 
urban, and to that end they will try to develop the resources of the presidency. 
They say, there is demand for reduction of land revenue which is a justiGablo demand. 
Part of the policy of the party will be to undertake the early revision of sottlomout 
so as equitably to adjust the incident of land revenue, etc. Not to talk of minority 
parties, even if the Governors took up the reins of provincial. Governments, without 
ibis camouflage of minority ministries, they will have to introduce all these mi* 
and moderate reforms which the Congress party would have undertaken but wh 
they may not have been able to carry through because of the special reserve anu 
discretionary powers of the Governors. Therefore ministry or uo ministry the littlo 
good to the masses is guaranteed to them by the fact that they have returned tho 
Congress party in a majority to the legislatures. 

Even then it is held that the Congress has made, a tactical blunder. That time 
alone can prove. Congress however does not believe in mere tactical advantages. It 
knows that the British imperialism that crushes life out of the Indian people cannot 
be dislodgod by mere tactical and temporary advantages. Tactics must therefore ever 
hoid a subordinate place in its programme. n 

Apart from this if constitutionalism were the only sheet anchor of the Congress 
as it is of some others, it would not allow such little tactical advantanges to sRp by. 
The Councils are but a part and a minor part of the Congress programme. Iho best 
from it that could be got, namely, the reaching to the masses and rousing thorn wa^ 
done at the time of the elections. The little more that remains will b 0 done by their 
opponents with the sword of the majorities ever hanging over them, lhe Congress 
rould have gone beyond, only if the Governors had been allowed ^by VV hi ten a 
give the undertaking asked for. As this has not been forthcoming the v. -ngress 
naturally remains unperturbed. Acceptance of ministries was uot an end m ) c 
for Congressmen. , n „ 

The Congress still has the temerity to believe that real power oaa flow to tii- 
peoplo ouly as tho result of a grim struggle where power is pitched against power, 
unless of courso Imperialism wishes it otherwise. Tho test that it wishes otherwise 
was provided for by the proviso attached to the A. I. C, C. resolution. They navo 
rejected it and thereby rejected the constitutional game of rule by majorities, me 
only thing left for them is as Gandhiji says, the rule of the sword. 
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and poaceful transference of power from the bureaucracy to the largest and fullest 
democracy of the world. 

Lord Lothian added that he could not invent a better description of responsible 
government than that. If that could be understood in India, it might have the 
deepest effect on the events of the next very important throe or four months. 

Replying to certain criticisms, he said that the Governors had no constitutional 
right or duty to Interfere until certain circumstances would arise. The idea that the 
constitution gave Governors wide and irresponsible powers was a complete illusion. 

Replying to the Lahore Tribune's contention that what the Congress leadeis 
wanted was a way out and not an assurance that special powers never would bo 
used in any circumstances but only that they would not be used to nullify the 
constitutional activities of Ministers, Lord Lotnian thought that thero was ground 
for ascertaining whether that was the view because that view seemed to open a way 
for a reasonable settlement because there was no intention under the Act ot 
interfering with those activities. 

The second difficulty arose from suspicion or lack of nnde r landing between tlio 
Congi 53 and Britain. They ought to do their best' to bridge the misunderstanding 
rather than arguo whethor their view was right or wrong. He thought that the 
problem was in a groat measure psychological and that the basis of understanding 
must f>o an explanation rather than a misunderstanding. There was euormous room 
in India for an explanation oi a human kind, involving contact between the 
Governors, and even the Viceroy and the peoples of India. He thought that the 
situation was more critical thun most people in Britain realized. It was a groat 
opportunity and if it was missed the inevitable logic of the situation must load to 
moro difficult situations and once more the emergence of something like a revolu¬ 
tionary situation. 

The Marquess of Zetland , Secretary of State for India, welcomed the opportunity 
afforded by Lord Lothian to make a statement with regard to the present portion 
in India. Ho reviewed briefly the events leading to the refusal of the Congress 
to accept invitations to form ministries in the provinces in which it commanded 
majorities. He regretted that he was not yet in possession of information to enable 
him to reply to Lord Lothian’s request for statistics with regard to the electorates 
in different provinces, but he proposed to publish the information when received in 
a White Paper. It was sufficient at present to remind tho H cruse that at tin 
conclusion of the eleotions the Congress Party was in a majority in six of tho 
eleven provinces. , _ , . . . n , 

It was natural in view of the attitude the Congress had taken all along towards 
the Constitution Act that speculation should at once become rife as to tho attdade 
they would adopt towards tho question of accepting office, and it was brought \o 
his notice at nn early stage of the events which followed the elections that a. 
attempt would be made to secure from the Governors, as conditions to acceptance 
of office bv tho Congress, certain assurances in regard to tho use by the Governor* 
of their special powers. In these circumstance the Viceroy with his full approval 
reminded the Governors that while they were fully entitled, and while indeed ho 
hoped they would, to offer to the Congress leaders in the provinces the tulles! 
support possible within the framework of tho constitution, Parliament had imposed 
tpon ihem certain obligations of which without the authority of Parliament they 
could not divest themselves. 

The scene shifted to Dolhi whore on March 18 the Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution which he quoted. Lord Zetland confessed that there seemed to him to 
he a certain ambiguity about the phrasing of the resolution, particularly tho words 
“in regard to their constitutional activities. In India it was widely assumed iu tho 
piess and elsewhere that the formula was one which would enable the Congress 
leaders in the provinces to satisfy themselves as regards the altitude of the Gover¬ 
nors towards them without requiring the assurances they could not give and when 
in each of ilia six provinces m which the Congress were in majority invitations 
v < re issued to their leaders by the Governors to discuss tho formation o f ministries 


ii was geaer illy supposed that the matter was satisfactorily settled. 

It v/a- at this stage that a complete change came ovt v tho scene, \ttmg oi 
iiKvVinditm* from the Congress headquarters, those invited by the Governor'* in eiwd 

')V thy rsi' provinces declined to veep, office, unless they received tip".*- J 

:ir . n Yvhirh it was constitutionally impossible for the Governors to gi 
made clear to thv public in ft series of statements issued by the Gov< 
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Madras, said in the 1 ?] “„ f aetion i ns iia the scope o£ provincial auto- 
should be given the fullest freedom ^ ^ 0V()1 , Dmant of Iadia Act, and that, while we 
uomy, said to be given• res e D oTwibiiit 5 for the Government of the province, 
remain in office f nd ,P^f.^^ fthat lie would not uso any special powers of inter- 
his Excellency should a Jf“ r0 Xirflof the Ministers. I regret to say that beyond o 
ference or set aside tlie adv i. inT1 tt-.q Ercullencv refused to assist me with 
genera) offer of , g °® n'Tnteidorenc’e ? for%’ informal. * I had, therefore, no option 
bSt to e^eM °m “inability to take office under the conditions and respectfully doclme 

the invitation to form a ministry.’ surnrising statement was issued 

That was the position when, on March to bo the sole author 

1. SSSaSS 'ff™5 

USSZKJSSXgl sss 

*«u» m a. 

Cangress asked for ^i.in.^1 Uiat what he was asking for fro m the 

In other word*. Mr Gandhi now owurnw »»» sir gamnel Hoaro a authority 
Governors a iirnallhing.a , t( Jj eiT (bat no occasion for uso by a 

m saying tlut^ while often k « **Pvc«ed tno vie Jw netel ttlteia 4 a word 

SidhwKaTSad^ that a Ooveiaor would ho 

pledging himsSf in'advance noi. to use his special P°wer*- explicable only 

P ifr Gandhi's statement was so astonishing u . ld the Instrument of 

on the assumption that either he had new read the Act au^ n» dono , l0 

Instructions or the report of the „ 0 ‘ e hi o i,',V statement, the’ provisions embodied in 
had completely forgotten, when he “2& 1 ‘“f ®oSutes vested in the Governors. It 
those documents ie ?P e ? tlD J} tt '„ t jj? s bouId have made such a statement in tha. 

^ t0 aty StatBme 

Mr Gandhi as necessarily correct. remove the misapprehension, that he 

That being so, it was desirable,noMiWHtv of doubt, that the demand made of the 
should make it clear, , b f? ond .?“ Jawmhwtf of the Constitution, they could not 

Governors was oue which, without an amenu Der baps, to consider some cou- 

uossiblv accept. The simplest way of doing so was, P 0 “ a P g ’ uraQces as ked for wero 
crete examples of the position wnlcn miff • ^ j.| 10 certain special 

,‘S.1SSS3,"SrSf.u £\r “• •*** • 

fndividuaf iadgmont as w ^• ac ? ,oa I{ to be dotted the meaning, ^ would hud 

to^paragraph 8 of the Instrument of Instinct,one, 

Wh r^ntinume t Lbrd Zetland said: Now let us suppose by way «* “ 

„ .mvinco in’which the Hindus were in a “Xsa^’ auction wbtof would hare the 
Moslems were in a majority, the Ministry proposed an at " ®P in one case, aud 
d ». r f , nrtailiOK the number of schools available o ju {.. m.q (3onKres> 

f k? HiXs in the other. TJieir action would clearly come witbm the wnges 
fiimnla hn snob a measure would be within the Iega. competen - of “ d ib0d 
E'rropoae and of the legislature to enact: and .t condnoHw^e.^ ^ 
;. Lh er than constitutional activity on tha part or thd Mmisir . n om ,ritutiou 
I tiwas realized that such action would he oosstbei»i fin thewi 
Sat Furliameut inserted the atieguacds provided for by tha uapwww* u * 

fSKSutai* i..« oi.« m ttoggw JXfSS 

in a»' ,: ° rqE 
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Governor would bo bound to exercise his individual judgment as to the notion to be 
axon, But if lie had given the assurance which the Congress demanded, he would 
f?J 0D f e f. e ^ eo exercise his individual judgment, beoause he would have 
Pledged himse.i not to set aside the advice of his Ministers, and he would bo dis- 
abJed. therefore, from discharging the duties specifically imposed upon him. He 
floped that he had made it clear by his simple example that Governors could not 
give within the framework of the constitution, the assurance which was asked for, 
ana that Mr. Gandhi was in error in asserting that they could. But he could add 
that, even if the constitution admitted of a pledge of this kind being givon, tho 
giving of it would have involved a grave breach of faith with the minorities anL 
others in lndia ; who were promised the measure of protection against the arbitrary 
rule of the majority afforded by tho special responsibilities of the Governors and by 
the powers conferred on them of making the safeguards effective. 

Opinions might differ as to the extent of and the necessity for such safeguards, 
but it could not be doubted that the minorities in India themselves attached the 
utmost importance to them. It was an Indian newspaper which compared tho Con¬ 
gress demand for non-interference by Governors to incendiaries demanding tho 
assurance that fire-engines would not be used to put out the confutation whiel 
they had started. 

Lord Zetland expressed profound regret at the refusal by the majority to accept 
office. In those provinces—Bengal; the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Proviuoe, 
Sind and Assam—where the Congress were not in a majority, ministries had been 
formed and were now functioning. In provinces where the Congress were in a 
majority minority ministries had been formed. He could not refrain from giving 
expression to his appreciation, which he felt sure, must be felt iu ail quaiters of 
the House, of the public spirit which had been shown by the members of these 
ministries in undertaking what must quite obviously be a difficult and distasteful task. 
Uiey might well applaud not only tbeir public spirit but also the sense of thu mal ■ 
ties of the situation which they had displayed, and offer to them their good wishes 
in the discharge of their onerous duties. He had noticed suggestions to tho effect 
that the appointment of such ministries was unconstitutional. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment wore altogether unable to accept as valid any such suggestion, Tho Act con¬ 
tained the mandatory requirement that there shall be a Council of Minivers to aid 
and devise the Governor in the exercise of his functions.’ That makes ministers an 
indispensable part of the machinery for carrying on provincial government u idol 
Part III of the Act ; and it is further provided that the functions of the Governor 
respecting the choosing of his ministers should be exercised by him in his discretion. 

It was true that the assumption underlying the Aot was that any Council of 
Ministers appointed should, if possible, be selected from persons who commanded a 
majority in the legislature ; and that this should be so necessitated by tho fact that 
without support from such a majority no ministry could count upon obtaining from 
the legislature its essential legislation and the supply necessary for carrying on the 
government. Accordingly, paragraph 7 of the Instrument of Instructions has enjoined 
on tho governor to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in a manner 
which would ensure that they would have such support in the legislature. But thn 
injunction in the Instructions was necessarily not a hard and fast one. The wording 
was purposely chosen, so as to make allowance for the circumstances in which it 
rigid injunction might ^ have been impossible to carry out Hence the expression, 
‘use his best endeavour. 

The King’s Government must be carried od, and if the situation was si veil that 
the representatives of tho majority party in the legislature had refused to accept 
office, it was unquestionably open to the Governor to invite other persons to form u 
Council of Ministers for the puipose of enabling the King’s Government to be carried 
on under tho Act, and it such persons accepted the Governor’s invitation, th.ro v*as 
nothing in the Act which rendered their action or that of the Governor either 
unconstitutional or illegal. 

It had also been suggested that tue v loeroy should send for Mr. Gandhi in the 
hope, presumably, of persuading him to modify the attitude towards offieo-acooptanoo 
which at his instance, the Congress had taken up. Lord Zetland confuss.i.l ho 
found it difficult to see what purpose would bo served by such uu action. 
That was a question of Government m the provinces under a system of pinviouiul 
autonomy, the outstanding feature of which was the relaxation of coutro! by the 
Centre ; and, as he had already evplained, the Qoyurnor iu each of the six province* 
had already taken the initiative by sending for the leading Congressmen and in- 
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who declined the offer, and on’ess 
had taken up, there was obviously 


viting them to take office. It was Congressmen 
they wished to modify the altitude which they 

for the present no more to be said. . . 

On the other hand, if their decision had been due to a genuine misunderstanding 
of the constitutional position of the Governors, and if Mr. Gandhi or anyone else 
representing the Congress, recognizing now the real constitutional position as he aad 
endeavoured to explain, was to express a desire, in these altered circumstances, to 
see the Viceroy, he little doubted that the Viceroy would approach the request with 
every desire to reach an understanding as to what the position of the provincial 
representatives of the Congress in the matter actually was. But it was clearly for 
those who had been under a misapprehension, if such be the case, to say so. 

As regaids the future, that would depend on the attitude of the legislatures the 
Act required that they should be summoned not later than six months from the date 
of the coming into operation of the Constitution, It might be that the policy of the 
minority Governments would meet with the approval of the legislatures. Jf so, well 
and good. If, on the other hand, it did not, it would be open to the legislatures to 
express their disapproval in the recognized way. It would then be open to the 
majority, in accordance with the universally accepted practice under the system ot 
responsible self-government, to form a Ministry and to accept the responsibility lor 
their action in displacing those who were in office. , 

Proceeding, Lord Ze land said that Lord Lothian, in a letter to the Times 
April 0, had stressed the magnitude of the opportunities which were now open 
public men in India, if only they were willing to make use of them ; and it wa» 
Burely iitilo less than a tragedy that they should fail to do so and should, at tie ver^ 
outset, place a stumbling block in the way of orderly and constitutional progress 
which, hM believed, the vast majority of tiiitking men in India desired. 

Lord Zetland said in conclusion that there should be no misunderstanding as to 
what he was now saying. The reserve powers were an integral part of the Consti¬ 
tution and could not be abrogated except by Parliament itself, aad the Uovernuis 
could not treat the Congress as a priviledged body, exempt from the provisions ot 
the Constitution by which all other parties wero bound. On hut part, to gU4ly 
repeated what hau been said on many occasions, both by Bn 
others, namely, that there was no reason why the reserve powers of the Governo 
should evtr come into play. Whether they did or not must depend upon the pobcy 
and the action of the Ministers themselves, and it was in that spin c *> q 
operation and sympathetic understanding of the position ot the Miuiste. 

Act would be administered. . , ,, -li* in 

Lord Smell said that they ought to faoe the situation a a quickly jx*»ible _ 
(he hope that they might do something to solve the difficulties. CerUia bioa-i 
principles emerged on which their judgment must finally rest. He agieed * . 

Governors oould not swear away from their responsibilities under the constnuuo 
and added : ‘All of us would accept that immediately and l personally do not aamire 
the method of asking a Governor to do what it must have boon known before uiu 
he could not do and had no power to do. I can not feel that a constitution o. 

Hugo tude could bo hiuuguarated by a process of political manoeuvre. On toe our 
Lain, let ns understand what the difficulties are. Whilst I believe the Goverooc 
mast be treated fairly, I also want to see treated fairly the Indian people aoU n- 
difficulties they have to meet.’ ^ , 

Continuing. Lord Bnell said : ‘Speaking for myself and the party it haa 
been oux hope aad belief that the Indian people instead of despondence wouid loyauy 
agree to w«»rk the constitution as far as it went and in the minority report wo 
have specifically made that plea. * , . 

Lord Bnell added that the Labour party occupied the sam9 position to-uay oi.i 
the question arui n as lo what, should be done in the difficulties with wbiuh thuy 
were faced. The difficulties had to be am mounted in some way very quickly, tn* 
confused he was disappointed at the fact that Lord Zetland offered so little eocour- 
agomout on the positive si lo of the question and that his suggestions were nii 
vivid enough to captuio the imagination uf the Indian people. Lord Snell dia . 00 
believe that a stiff cor rectitude of that kind was appropriate to the difficulties tii.v 
hud to face. Merely to say : “hero is the constitution ; take it or leave it t 

not help us to bridge the gulf which has arisen. We have to remember the 

^•?th whom wu arc dealing*- people possessing great prido who are easily 4 *' ’ 

ond even more easily hurt and they arc apt to Dike at the faoe value a 8 00 ® 

admonitions addressed to them, it is very well for his Majesty's aovenw«« w 
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flive stem and lofty advice to members of the Labour party. We llstnn to tliem 
patiently. We bleed unler stripe 3 given to ns bat we get aooustorned to them. 
We know his Majesty’s Government and though wo are afflicted, we pick up and 
start on our work as though nothing had happened. I caanot help feeling that this 
is what the Indian people should do’. 

Lord Snell, added that the Government should remember that, this disaffection 
went far outside the ranks of the Congress. People like Mr. Srinivasa Sastri did 
not dissent from what was proposed without having some real understanding behind 
them. He asked them to consider the psychology of the Indian people. They con¬ 
fessedly were disappointed with tho Aot. They saw reservation afi reservation 
piled up, and on tho other hand, there were almost no promises for the future. 
The words ‘Dominion Status’ were too horrid to be used. If the Government had 
been bold enough to say frankly and openly ‘at the end of all this, smiie time or 
other, but oannot say just now when 1 it will mean full Dominion Status, tho 
Indian people would have taken it aad had been satisfied wich it and had accepted 

the details as on the way to Dominion Status, but in fact, the Government had done 

very little to reassure thorn and the present attitude of the Indian people towards 
the Aot was a measure of their distrust. ‘In our work with each other we livo 
mostly by faith and behind it all we havo a living faith in tho docency of other 
fellows. That is what we have to develop in India itself. 

Lord Snell did not feul that it was a question of language because Mr. Ganllii 

knew the English language as well as they did. It Swas'lack of knowledge with 
regard to bow democratic processes worked. He asked Indian leaders to rHlret 
upon the point that democracy by its very nature was difficult to work. It was 
easy for dictators but when thoy hail to take the whole people with thrra tho 
process was slower aud more difficult. He felt as one who on the Round Labie 
Conference and on the Joint Select Committee with his 1 colleagues did what they 
coaid to satisfy the legitimate hopes of the Indian poople, that they had some right 
to ask them to accept their experience as a reasonable basis on which thev could 
work. On the other hand concession could not be alt on one side. The Give nren 
had got to try to build ft bridge between these two peonies and he felt tho ^ iceroy 
oould do much. Nobody knew better than he the difficulties ‘involved in shaping 
the Act. He did not ask the Viceroy publicly to invite Mr. Gandhi to come anu 
900 him, Tilings had not to ho done that way, but the Viceroy could remove tne 
misapprohonsion aud clear away some foars. He oould perhaps give some kina of 
general assurance and that all would be helpful. 7 

Nobody knew better the psychology of the Indian people than Lo d Ze 
(he Government was really well- equipped at present to undertake woik that m gnt 

‘We do not want to say anything about 
it olear in our minority report that the 


bo fruitful beyond all their expectation-? 
the reservations, except that we mado 
success of provincial Governments would 
has not to be exorcised. AVe consider 
luiist lie altqtwto but should essentially 
wboro a break-down threatens and 


not 


be shown just in so far ns such power 
that the powers given to tho Governors 
be emergency powers, to be used only 
to be part of the ordinary operation of 


government Surely some assurance of that kind, if convoyed to the Indian people, 
would be helpful at present. I hope the Indian people will think again and see if 
they cannot arrive at some understanding with regard to the working of this Aot. 

1 or d 8nell concluded that he did not think it sufficient that explanations 
should bo given by the Government or that books should he placed on 

Indian libraries. He believed that what was needed in India, more than all 
oIr° was that the people who were accustomed to work the uom ioratic 

machinery in their own country and who knew its frustrations as well as its ndvaa- 
ta 'es should bo able to oome in personal contact with the Indian pondo and give 
them assurances they ought to have. The Indian people take upon them^dvea a 
uu-enviable responsibility, and will not be forgiven by the future generations i 
Indian people if they do not work this Constitution for 1 what it is worth while, at 
tho same time, hoping for its future enlargement. In that work of pacification onr 
nartv will he privileged to give any assistance we can. 

lord ftiinkailloiir said that, he did not see that either Lord’Zetland or the \ioeroy 
could have acred otherwise than they did, nod that, so long us they resolutely main¬ 
tain and asserted tho Constitution with the powers it sdll guvw them, he bdiovol 
and hoped that they would have the support even of those who wore most bitcorl. 
opposed to tho Act. 

The debate olosetL 
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In the House of Commons, on the same day, Major C. fi. Attlee (Lab.) by a 
private nofioe, ftvSked Mr. /?. A. Butler , Under-Secretary of State for India, if he 
had any statement to make on the situation in India. Mr. Butler replied 

M explained the main facts of the situation in India in my answer to Mr. Morgan 
.Tones (Lab) on Tuesday. They are briefly that in each of the six provinces where 
the Congress has obtained a majority in the legislature, the Governors took the 

correct constitutional course of approaching the first leader of the majority party and 

Qvited him to form a Ministry. These invitations were, however, declined, the 
reason for the refusal being that the Governors were unable to give an undertaking, 

whioh was demanded as a condition of forming Ministries, that they should promise 

then and there that they would not use their special powers conferred upon them 
by the Act. 

M feel sure that no doubt will be felt in any quarter of the House that it was 
impossible for any Governor to give the undertaking sought from him (Cheers.) Had 
he done so, he would have had to divest himself of the responsibilities specially 
placel upon him by Parliament through the Act and the Instrument of Instruction 
and also by doing so, to have ignored the plodges given to the minorities and others. 
It is, of course, possible that the provincial Congress leaders, in making this demand 
were not conscious of its effect and implications and that there existed such mis¬ 
understandings as were disclosed by Mr. Gandhi’s statement issued on Marcn oG, 
which have been the cause of so much confusion both here and in India. 

‘If that is the position and if Mr. Gandhi; or anyone else, representing the Con¬ 
gress and recognizing the real constitutional position as it has no.v been explained 
were to express his desire in these altered circumstances to see His Excellency too 
Viceroy, I have little doubt that His Excellency would be most willing to approach 
■nv such request with every desire to reach an understanding as to what tho position 
of provincial representatives of the Congress really is. Meanwhile, the hmgs Govern¬ 
ment is being carried on in these six provinces by Ministers, whose public-spirited 
aotion in assuming the responsibility in the most difficult circumstances the House 
will wish fully to recognize. (Cheers). 

This is the position so far as it is possible to explain it within the limits now 
open to me. I can only express tho sincere hope, which I am suro 
ill sirtes cf the E .use will share, that farther consideration will le: ‘ d . . th0 .. re P r °® e t ^| 
fives of the majority party in the six provinces in question to reconsidor their rotu. i 
to assume responsibility, which their return by the.r constituents as ho TOjorUy 
party in the legislatures has imposed upon them, and that they will ._t- I • | 
reallae the magnitude of tho opportunities available to them. If they (to so, 
may be confident, as they have already been assured, that they can depend upon 
most cordial co-operation and support from the Governors. 


Mahatma’s Arbitration Proposals 

Lord Lothian's Reply 

Mahatma Gandhi's suggossion of arbitration envoked a reply from Lord Lothian in 
a letter to tho ‘Times' on the 12th. April in which after remarking that Mr. Gandhi 
com teoubl■' commented on his letter to the Times’ of April 6, the writer says, It|scems 
dt u that "after many years of imprisonment and repression as a result of their policy 
of civil disobedience tho Congress want to be assured that where they have majorities 
thev will be allowed to assume tho responsibility of Government in the provmcos 
without constant interference by the Governors with what their Delhi resolution calls 
their “constitutional activities Tuat surely is a matter whioh can bo cleared up 
by ft little common sense and some human personal contacts. 

Lord Loti ian describes Mahatma Gandhi’s proposal of arbitration as a ‘helpful 
suggestion’ but draws attention to the difficulty in that and asks, ‘Would th< arbitra¬ 
tor also be asked to duoide what ae ivities of the Ministers were “constitutional 
activities” ? If tho arbitrators said die Governors couid constitutionally give the 
assurance whioh the Congross Committee ask, would not the minorites m each pro¬ 
vince protest vehemently against their giving this promise and would not such an 
undertaking conflict with the basic, principle of constitutional democracy, namely, that 
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neither the party in tho majority nor tho Governor should be able to exercise arbi¬ 
trary power without appeal to anybody, 

‘L am inclined to think that tho real key to the solution lio3 in tho recognition 
that under a system of responsible government the ultimate decision agaiust abuse of 
power comes to rost with the electorate. It is quite clear that ordinarily tho Gover¬ 
nor has no right under tho constitution to # iutorfere with the responsibility of his 
Ministers. He is bound to act on thoir advice. That right only arises iu oases where 
lie considers his special responsibilities become involved. Lord Zetland speaking in 
tho House of Lords last week with perfect constitutional correctitude said th;.t while 
in such cases “the Governor would bo bound to exorciso his individual judgraiut on 
the action to bo taken, it does not follow that because he was exorcising mdiv.una 
judgment he would differ from the advice tendered him by his Mmiste.*•». He mig i 
or might not”. That, of course, is tho central point. Tho discretion which tho Go¬ 
vernor has to exercise is whether his special responsibility will bo bettor discharged 
by accepting or rejecting tho advice of his ministry when attempts at an agieoraont 
fad* *i 

‘His decision, as all past history shows, largely depends on whether the majority 
in th" 1 dslature is united and resolute and whether it can count on tho support ot 
tho electorate in tho event of dissolution. If it is, the Governor has usually decided 
not to provoke a constitutional crisis from which there is no solution save tho sus¬ 
pension of tho normal functioning of the constitution. That is why responsible go¬ 
vernment has always Jed to self-government. If on tho other hand tho Ministry is 
pursuing a policy which raises vehement opposition to the point of imperilling the 
peace and tranquillity of tho rights of the minorities, it is tight that tuo lust remedy 
in the hands of the Governor should bo to refer the matter to the electorate, lhat 
is a true safeguard for democracy itself. Is it not the most promising way o v 
of the present difficulty to recognize that once responsible government is m no:ng, 
the ultimate “arbitration” will almost inevitably be exercised by the electorate : 


Mahatma’s Reply to Lord Zetland 

Mahatma Oapdhi issuod the following statement on the 10 th. April iii to 

ll/ird Lothian’s letter to tho ‘Times’ and Lord Zetland s statement in tan jmont. 

I have read Lord Lothian’s appeal to me with tho respect it deserves. I have 

a • vid roooSion ofX talks with him, amon;; other freinds. The provincial 
a >ivki rooontoiieu vi <m> w w t the niesent constitution in 

„ give Wz'otjand’e ei.o it" statement confirms mv view and b. « 
i’h it'V rsal snspicion of British statesmen’s nitoutious. So long 8S thov w ish to 
Iht h i.', isal snsp d j„ DS ludia which the Congress represents will never 

Ulster up th» Se n freindship with Britain, not with imperial.. 

TC TS,SnSiXloSmJ the Udvernmeut of India Act and 
explo.tui , Committee’s report. 

>:*caL:i Jv.il" , < v Gout ray resolution of conditional acotsuUnoo of 

il ’0 ■ ' MW ranee of lawyers among Congressmen that tho Govorno* 
*, 0 th > a**" ^ irunco without the infringement of tho A t I do not, 

-•••i.ir. t r - >;r . -jl Hoare’s past declarations to support mo. If, there* 

Hiorcloro, uV ma de the statement which I aver having heard him 

\ t h 1 without argument. The dismal fact stares India in tho 

that Hr- British si* u\ impose-an Act on India against her doclarel wishes. 
? iV'v* of leaving its interpretation to impartial tribunals, imposo their 

t tll per aud call this transaction autonomy. Lawyers—Mussulman, Farsi aud 
HiVliK-whom the Government have hitherto honoured with then patronage declare 
!; ,7 Qyv'urnoi'S can without infringement give tho required assurance. I regard 
U it sf» ; fatesmen’s interpretation as nou-judiciul, arbitrary and interest-. 1 At 
nV <Vr*o time 1 ve *o'gnise that other lawyers give an interpretation favourable to 
; j* •, p , i; I 1 '0 verniaont. , . , . 

r VVrn I invite them to appoint an arbitration tribunal of tbreo judges, of 
irili bo aniidinted l.iy tho Congress, another by the British Government 
^ tho :wn to anoint tho third to deuido whether it is competent for tho 

'V! f '* ‘ '• V*v 0 th« required assurances described by me, and sitioe »ti-* higMiiy ol 

ui>7t’ifi0 l ' » . , j, ;l6 been questioned, I refer that question also to tho proponed 

P !l - 0I - .« ig \ precedent f t such a course, If they would accept m\ proposal 

l"£3l & <W«s to do Hkowi* ! iwn every *ort. of my pr*n<m 
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statement. I want the right to prevail. There is here no question of diplomacy 
with India. It is a question of life and death. Office will be accepted, not other- 
i6e. It, therefore, pains me to find Lord Zetland playing upon the old familiar tuuo 
of divide and role, 

The Congress cannot exist for two days if it disregards the interest of the minor¬ 
ities. It cannot bring about mass rule by dividing India into factions. The Congress 
ministries, if they ever come into existence, will dig their own graves without the 
Governor’s safeguards the moment they trample upon the rights of the minorities or 
resort to injustice otherwise. I regret to have to say it, but to be true I must say 
that Lord Zetland’s speech is that of one who is conscious of his sword rather than 
of his right. His Lordship is again misleading when he says that the Congress 
wants to bo treated as a privileged body. It does not. Anybody representing a 
most decisive majority like the Congress would want the gentlemanly assurance that 
tho Congress has ashed for. 


Mahatma’s Telegraph to the “Times” 

Mahatma Gandhi telegraphed to .the Times Jfrom Wardha -on the 14th April as 
follows 

•I have carefully real the 'Times' comment on my statement. It seems to beg 
the question when it invites the Congress to test bona ftdes by taking office uncon¬ 
ditionally. My advice to the Congress has always been that office acceptance will 
he a fata! blunder without a previous understanding regarding the safeguards within 
the Governor’s discretion. , 

Tu the teeth of first class legal opinion to the contrary, I regard Lord Zetland s 
interpretation as nnauoeptablo. Tne refasal to submit his interpretation to an exami¬ 
nation by a legal tribunal, will raise a strong presumption that the British Govern¬ 
ment has no intention of dealing fairly by the majority party whose advanced 
programme they dislike. 

prefer an honourable deadlock to dishonourable daily scenes between the Con¬ 
gressmen and the Governors. For, in the sense tho British Government mean, the 
working of the Act by the Congress seems impossible. It is, therefore, for the 
British Government to show to the Congress by every means open within thoir 
Constitution that tho Congress can advaace towards its goal even by taking office. 

I wish every one concerned to believe me that with me there is no question 
whatsoever of false prestige. My function is that of a meditator between the Con¬ 
gress and the Government which, unlike many Congressmen, L believe to be capaoio 
of being converted under moral pressure as it is being coeraed under physical 
pressure. 

After the above prepared telegraphio summary, Lord Lothian’s reasoned letter to 
ihe Times was placed in my hands. His argument is based on an assumed position 
to which India is an utter stranger. One sees not the slightest regard for tne 
majority view. 1 regret, therefore, that his letter calls for no alteration in my 
opinion as stated above. 

Mahatma s Reply to Foreign Press Interviewer 

Mahal ran Gandhi replying to several questions of a foreign press corres¬ 
pondent ulurifyiug the Congress standpoint said ‘Under the ’ assurance that I 
Ijgi o • intern plated I have not envisaged a reduotion of those rights which are 
gnaranfceod by tho Act itself whilst Gio Act remains in force. I want an absolutely 
honourable understanding which is iocapablo of doublo interpretation by hoaourablo 
parties.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi added, ‘What I want before Congressmen accept offioe i6 the 
assurance which I still hold is within the power of Governors. The assurance con- 
leraplafeR non-interference and not non-dismissal {of Cabinet) 

Mahatma Gandhi declared: But if Governors are responsible, Ministers 
who are worth thoir salt ary surely still more responsible for peace and tranquillity. 

w Thnre is one thing, however, if I were a Congress Minister l could 
not be willingly responsible to—I mean tho righLs of the services. By that 
ono guarantee, in noy opinion, tho framers of tho Act have reduced autonomy to a 
faroob 
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Concluding Mahatma Gandhi says that if the assurance is given, ‘Ministers even 
acting within the constitution, can compel a repeal of the Act and hasten 
the day of the meeting of a constituent Assembly whose act will be accepted by 
the British people, unless they want to govern India by the naked sword 1 . 



Mr. Butler’s Statement in Commons 


In the House of Commons, on the 26th. April, Mr. Butler replying to Mr. Thoma.. 
Williams said that the proposal for an arbitration tribunal had been considered 
by the Government. ‘They are unable to accept the suggestion, that it is for suoh 
tribunal to deoide whether the Governor can or cannot consistently with the A t 2nd 
his instructions divest himself of the duties imposed upon him m specific terras by 
Parliament through those documents’. 

Mr. Butler continued : If on the other hand the Congress resolution was not 
intended to necessitate their so doing the only authority in a position to establish 
this fact is the author of the resolution himself. The Government’s attitude to¬ 
wards the Conference has already been indicated. I observed from the recent state¬ 
ment made as regards the intention of th© Congress resolution that the main appro- 
heosiou appears to be lest the Governors should use special powers for detailed 
interference in administration. Let.me make it plain that the Government have no 
intention of countenancing the use of special powers for other than purposes 
wherefor Parliament intended them. It is certainly not their intention that the 
Governors by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of their own responsibilities 
should trench upon the wide powers which was the purpose of Parliament to place 
in the hands of the ministries and which it is our desire that they should use in 
furtherance of the programmes they advocated. 

Mr. Butler’s statement was in reply to two questions by Mr. Thomas Williams. 
The first enquired the attitude of the Government on the proposal that the viceroy 
should take the initiative for arranging a conference with Mahatma Gandhi or othoi 
Congress representatives. The second enquirod of the Government s attitude as regards 
Mahatma Gandhi's proposal to appoint an arbitral tribunal. 


Mr. Williams later asked whether it was not to be in the interests of peace and 
good government of India if such misunderstanding could be removed on the spot. 
Mr Butler replied that he had already indicated the general opinion of the Govern- 
raent. If Mr. Gandhi or any other leader wishes to make a request to the \ u eroy 
we shall give it consideration. 

Mr Pothick-Lawience suggested that tho government might go a little further, 
Mr Butler answered that he had already indicated the Government’s attitude 

The Duchess of Atholl asked: Was there some misunderstanding on Ir. Gandhi's 
because he had not read the Government of India Act ? 

• V4 Uutler replied he thought the latter statement was perfectly true. 

Mr’ Graham White asked whether the Government had considered Mr. Oandhi'a 


latest pronouncement. . . , 

Mr. Butler repeated that only the original 

tion to state its meaning. 


author of the resolution was in a poai- 


Congress Working Committee on Deadlock 

The Congress Working Commit! -9 adopted the following resolution on the coneti- 
tutionnl deadlock after 28 hours’ deliberations during the last three days from the 
26th. to 28 th. April 

l The Working Committee approves of and endorses the action that leaders of Cbi- 
parliamentary parties in the provinces took in pursuance of the resolution of 
: 1 . a t C. C. of March lo, on being invited by Governors in their respective pro- 
: ‘ to help them in the formation of Ministries. 

,r n V :.,, v of the fact that it is contended by British Ministers that it is not con- 
♦ nf for Governor, without amendment of the Act, to give assurance required hy 
iwress for enabling Congrea9 leaders to form ministries, th* Committee withes 
; , , ,, lt r-iear that the resolution of the A. I. C. 0. did not contemplili mj 
_ "nHmftnt of the Act for the purpose of required assurances. 
auU ?T»»<. Working Committee, moreover, is advised by emineut jurists that 
assurances can be given strictly within the constitution. 


suoh 


■ Go ^N 
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‘Tho Working Committee considers that pronouncements of policy of British Go¬ 
vernment made by Lord Zetland and Mr. Butler are utterly inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the Congress, are misleading and misinterpret the Congress attitude 

'Further the manner and setting in which such pronouncements hare been made 
are discourteous to the Congress. 

l The past record of the British Government as well as its present attitude show 
that without specilic assurances as required by the Congress, popular Ministois will 
bo unable to function properly and without irritating interference.. 

‘The assurances do not contemplate abrogation of the right of the Governor to 
dismiss the Ministry or dissolve the provincial Assembly when serious differences 
of opinion arise between the Governor and his Ministers. But this committee has 
grave objection to Ministers having to submit to interference by the Governor with 
the alternative of themselves having to resign their office instead the Governors 
taking the responsibility of dismissing them/ 


Statement in the House of Lords 

[n the House of Lords, on the 6th. May, Lord Snell asked if it was not the opinion 
of the Government that tho misunderstanding, which seemed to stand in the way of the 
majority party in a number of provinces accepting office, might be removed as a result 
of • discussion betwoon Mahatma Gandhi and tho Viceroy. He said that as they wat< lied 
from day to day tho news from India, most of them wished that they could be 
present on the spot with an opportunity of trying to persuade the people of both 
bides of the controversy to do something te bridge tho gulf dividing the peoplo of 
India and the Government. 

Lord Snell, proceeding, said that the difficulty confronting them seemed to be 
dua, for the most part, to a clash of temperaments rather than to substantial mate¬ 
rial barriers. On one side they appeared to have emotional resentment against tin* 
barriers that the Indian leaders think had been erected. Their difficulty might bo 
one of tone rather than of real substance. On the other hand, they had the Govern¬ 
ment while allowing all the difficulties facing it, stiff in the traditional aloof manner. 
A little more grace in phrasing and more sympathetic understanding of the Indian 
people might have had an altogetboi different result. In any case, they had growiug 
impatience in which tho prospects of a real sattlement were in danger. Therefore, 
th<! time bad come when they should ask both sides to make another effort in the 
task of an agreement. 

Lord Snell added that he specially asked the Government to try to remoyo any 
misgivings that might exist. He did not personally regard Mahatma Gandhi as au 
entirely tactless negotiator. On the other hand, he did appear to have been genuine¬ 
ly surprised that his words had not moant the same thing to the Indian Govern- 
raem. and the India office as they had meant in his own mind. If that wore so, 
then both sides might, in this crisis, bend a little aad try once more to secure u 
settlement. 

Lord Snell especially appealed to the Government to make a geslura of svillmg- 
neBB to remove any misapprehensions, and to give the leaders of the Congress 
Party any assurance possible that the reserve powers of the Governors would not 
be used unnecessarily and that the will of tho Legislature and Ministers would 
prevail in everything that was for their rightful decision within the provisions of 
• lie Government of India Act. He specially urged this because lie did not want to 
let things drift until it was too late. Every week's delay sharpened the tempers 
,uid increased both dangers and difficulties. 

Lord Sunil proceeded that the most immediate need was to give the people of 
India an assurance that thoir wishes and work would not be continuously thwa r ted 
either by the Government of India or by the Indian Office. Lord Snell appealed to 
the leaders of tlio peoplo of India to try out this great experiment and not to lead 
the people of India into the mere wilderness of barren negation. Ho added that ho 
should like to express to the Indian people his sincere belief that the British people 
would not tolerate the Governors needlessly thwarting their wishes or harassing the 
Ministers in their work. 

Lord Soell also expressed the belief th, t the Governors of tho province would 
desire to win the trust and friendship to those among whom they worked. Thoir 
dearest wish would bo to re turd to tnoir own country at the end of their service 
with a record of reserved powers entirely unused. He mentioned tho name of 
Mulmtnm Gandhi in connection with'the question but that included a desire that 
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Government should avail itself of any other helpful method of contaot and anpease- 
ment. 

Lord Salisbury opined that the wisest courso to pursue was not to try to inter¬ 
fere with the administration of the Act. Let both sides in India be as conciliatory 
as possible but it would be a groat pity if it wa9 through that the Governors 
powers were unimportant and insigmfioant. 

Lord Lloyd disagreed that the difficulties were due to n clash in temporaments. 
He said that the Congress attitude was one of resolute hostility to the whole spirit 
of the conception of the Act, which should not be forgotten In considering whether 
there ooald i>e auy useful approach in the present difficulties. Lord Lloyd believed 
that there were some very aole loaders in the Congress who, if the Government 
did. not fntorfero, might itself split from tho Extremists and there might 0 00 an 

oasier solution of the difficulty than some people had supposed. 

Lord Gainford hoped that Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, would 
indicate to the Indian population the conciliatory attitude of the Government in 
trying to offeot a settlement. . 

The Marquess of Zetlad replying to Lord Snell’s question said : The suggestion 
seems to rest on the assumption that as a result of discuasion between tho viceroy 
and Mr. Gandhi, a short ana simple formula—an alternative to Mr. Gandhi s could 
be discovered to regulate the manner in which the Governors will exercise reaorvod 
powers. I need not repeat what l said in reply to the question by Lord Lotnian as 
regards tho impossibility of Governors divesting themselves of the obligations 
imposed by the Act, but l feel bound to call attention to a fuithor difficulty in 
the way of any such ^aneral assurance as it is suggested the Governors might give* 
namely, that it would "inevitably lead to differences in interpretation in particular 
cases and consequently charges of breach of faith. . 

‘If a quasi-legal formula could be devised to regulate varied and changing 
relationships between the Governor and the Ministry, it wouid have been embodied 
in the Act. It was just beoause thero was no such formula that it was emphasiipa 
again in the course of disoussions preceding the Bill that it would be of the first 
importance for its suocess. It is here that such unfortunate misunderstandings have 
arisen. In soma quarters a great deal more has been read into that part 01 tne Act 
which imposes certain obligations upon tho Governor than It aotnally contains. 

Ur, rrtnnnt nrnnonnoement the Contfress deolared that the pflit record 
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m And the spirit in which It wns oonowwed. , ,, 

b it not be supposed that the Held of Government may be divided into 

two pMta to whloh tb» Governor and Ministry op orate separately at the mk of 
filialw between the® The essenou of the now constitution ib that the miti(atlva 
and responsibility for the whole government of the province, though in form vaetiag 
\n thA Governor passes to the Ministry as soon as it takes office. It will be thi 
Gntrprrmr’fl dutv tn help the Ministers In their task in every way, partioularly by hii 
polittoal experience or administrative knowledge. 

r ‘The reserved powers of which so rauoh is made by the Congress, will noi 
normally be in operation ; indeed, they only come into the picture if he consldara 
that the carefully limited special responsibilities laid upon him by the Act and 
imn “ssed upon nim by the Instrument of Instructions are mvolod, but even if 
n'jAfltion of their use docs arise—here is emphasised the spirit in which It 1 
inf And ad that the constitution should bo worked—it would be altogether wroag 
resume that the Governor would immediately set himself in open opposition 
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1. tho last thing in the world that 
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its own affairs, will surely be able to lay his owa difficulties before 1 
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oould ho in his turn rely upon receiving the sympathetic consideration of his 
Ministers for a difficulty in his own position which may be or could be met by 
some modification of their proposals that would not materially affect the Ministry’s 
programme. 

In any case, discussion of the matter between men working together for a com¬ 
mon purpose is likely at least to secaro that points of difference between them are 
narrowed. It will then be for each, having regard to the interests of the province 
os a wholo, to consider whether points of difference so narrowed and defined, justify 
a break in the fruitful relationship. It will doubtless bo too much to hope that 
occasions will never arise in which neither side can with good conscience give way, 
But if my picture of the working of Government under the Act is true and if the 
rotations between the Governor and his Ministry are those of partners in a common 
enterprise, there can be no possible question of Governors interfering constantly 
and embarrassingly in the responsibilities and the work of Ministries’. 

The Marquess of Zetland repeated the assurance fgiven by Mr. Butler when ho 
said : 4 His Majesty’s Government have no intention of countenancing the use of 
special powers for other than purposes for which Parliament intended them. It is 
certainly not the intention that Governors by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of 
their own responsibilies, should trench upon the wide powers which it was the pur¬ 
pose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministries and which it is our desire 
that they should use in furtherance of programmes which they advocated. 

Continuing the Marquess of Zetland said : 4 n the Working of tho Constitution as 
far as it is at present possible to judge, I find a happy confirmation of the picture as 
I have always seen it. Both in the provinces in which Ministries are working with 
majorities i:i the legislatures and those in which minority Ministries are functioning, 
bold programmes have beenjdrawn op, as far as I know, without the smallest attempt 
on the part of any Governor to interfere. Is it too much to hope that those who so 
far have hesitated to acoept the responsibilities of office from a mistaken sense of 
fear lest they should be unduly hampered in their tasks, will derive reassurance and 
encouragement from the object lesson provided by the actual working of the consti¬ 
tution in their midst ? I need hardly say that I hope devoutly and in all sincerity 


Lord Snell expressed thanks to Lord Zetland for his speech whioh, he considered, 
had carried them further than they were when the .debate had begun. The 'obate 
then terminated. 


The Mahatma on Lord Zetland’* Speech 

Intel vie.rod by the Associated Press on Lord Zetland’s speech in the House oi 
Lords on May 6, Mahatma Gandhi said : 

'So far as the tone is concerned, it is an undoubted improvement upon bia last 
vpoech on the subject. But I fear it is no contribution to the removal of the 

deadlock. , , . ,. . 

‘‘Tlio last resolution of the Working Committee is the clearest Tpossible annota¬ 
tion of the Ul-Indiu Congress Committee’s resolution, in accordance with which 
mo ranees wore asfct*l for. Now the world knows what was meant. Surely it is 
no Btraia upon the constitution Act for the Governors to give the assurance that 
whenever a situation if. created which to them appears intolerable, they will take 
upon their shoulders tho responsibility of dismissing the Ministers which they have 
ih* right to do, instead of expecting them to resign or submit to the Governors 
wishes. . 

‘tiding tho performances of Ministries formed by Governors 10 the xaoe ot uni¬ 
versal opposition does not improve matters but strengthens suspicion. In my 
opinion ino Congress in in earnest and wants to make a serious effort, if it takes 
olfl.ru, to make a substantial advance by that method towards its unequivocal goal 
of complete indopc'.d-'.cf) in so far ^3 is constitutionally possible to make that 
ad?oaoe 


The Interview with the Mahatmft 

The 'Times of India published pn interview by its special correspondent with 
Mahatma Gandhi ar Titlial (Ilutaur} m (ho course oi which Mahatma Gandhi said 
Thn only ob.sU'.to us far as d; 01m a* present be seen is the Congress demand that 
. , jy, ' jV- 1 - of Jt acrioua dic-agrotTUunt between tho Governor and his Congress 
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Ministers the Governor should dismiss them. I personally would be satisfied, how¬ 
ever, if the Governor gave an undertaking that in such a case he would demand his 
Ministers’ resignation.’ . 

‘I am very anxious that Congressmen should take office but only if the Govern¬ 
ment show their willingness to conciliate the Congress,’ declared Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mahatma Gandhi added : 4 If, as has been said, the Marquis of Zetland had concedoo 
all but the question of dismissal, the Congress asks the Government to conm a 
little way to meet it. The conciliatory moves so far have come from the Congress. 
It would have been easy at Allahabad to close the door by putting a narrow int u- 
pretation on the Delhi resolution. Instead it kept it open. 1 .. „ . .. n 

Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to say that he would personally be Hjbsfiea if the 
Governor would give an undertaking that in case of disagreement he would demand 
Ministers’ resignation. Mahatma Gandhi refused to agree to it as a small mattm 
for the Congress, because his idea was to make the Governor think fifty times 
before ho took the responsibility for dismissing the Ministers. The Congress critics 
had said that this demand was merely a tritlo. ‘If that is so’, said Mahatma Gandhi, 
'why not give tho Congress the trifle ?’ The object of the Congress demaud was to 
test the sincority of the British Government. Did they want the Congress m oince 
or not ? The Congress did not demaud auy legal change. But it was being talked 
at instead of being talked to. It'would appear, added Mahatma Gandhi, that British 
statesmen and provincial Governors were addressing the world and not the Cotigiess. 
In fact, they might be accused of attempting as ever to disorodit and isolato tno 

C0I Sab S a 8 tma Gandhi did not soo any constitutional obstacle or impropriety in '-bo 
Viceroy taking steps in an attempt to end the deadlock. It was known that tn 
Viceroy conferred with the provincial Governors before they summoned the UjO* 
Kress loaders. Surely then thero would be no obstacle to his asking tho Congress 
President to meet him. Mahatma Gandhi did not mean this was necessary, 


it waft 


enough if the Congress demand was complied with. w . . „ „ ■ 

Envisaging the consequences of the continuance of the deadlock, M ihatmu L Jandi.. 
said it would end in the suspension of the constitution Ho was prepared for tn • 
and its possible consequenoos but this was tho last thing ho desired. 1. 
increase the existing bitterness and hatred between Britain and India. o 

would die in an effort to prevent the tragedy but there must come a time when hi, 

eff °In conuluskinf Mahatma Gandhi emphasized that tbe Congress having; gone> as far 
as it could go, the nnxt more must come from the Gaverntnoat if tJ-.v ready wanted 
the Congress to take office. 

Ministers’ Resignation—Lord Zetland’s Statement 

In the louse of Lords, on the 8th. May. Lord Zetland . speaking in reply to 
a delate °onIudia, said that Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion involved that in tho event of 
l serious difference of opinion between Ministers and Governors where Governors 
vnennneihilifies were concerned, Governors should dismiss Ministers or call for 
theii resignation. He added that it would not be wise to Uy down that Governors 
most necessarily call for the resignation of Ministers. 

The debate was initiated by Lord Lloyd , who asked with reference lo a reply in 
the House of Commons to a question relatiug to the disturbances at Lucknow, if 
Government proposed to refuse information to members of Parliament on matter 
relating to provincial Governments in India. 

Lord Lothian said that the question at issue related really to the points at whioh 
is 0 responsibility of Parliament began and ended. He did not think thera was auy 
o iestion tint members of the House were entitled to ask for information about 
’nts going on in India; but, he said, it was now a well established convention, 
li . Q .r rato in till? House of Commons, that a questiou could not be asked of a 
w 0(i the gioand that he was responsible for those events if the i«Bpootibillly 
5 : P flovmnmont or so in*; portion of government had been transferred by Aots oi 
lumen t to I be local legislature. 

T nvl Lothian hoped that Lord Zetland would make it clear that where raspon- 
, L u Ministers had accepted Uie responsibility of office, the primary raspoMibllity 
fr Lw and oi-ctoi\.os definitely provided for both by the Government of India hot 
and tiio Tostnufioit of Instructions, rested primarily upon those Minister*.. 
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made "by' Lord Zetland bn May 6 bad 'Immensely "cleared the air. They had made 


mtwe ny ""V-" t h 0 ' community in India what exaotly was involved 

rSofe wspoas^bility'aDd provincial an tone my established under the Act. 



whether, in view ofthose*leKtsWurea^oM now be’ prepared to 
not be found on which the aMortty in those wh ioh W as ouitc dc 6 ..i ly 

assume the responsibility for Oovernment in the vu best stop, 

within their rights “1^" " d ! r a ,XwrV solution of the Problem. 

whkdi was moot likoly to prince a aatimo ry eitr#0 n from the statomont 

.nadWy^fe&SnSiti? published in the British press, regarding acceptance of 

•I am very anxious that the! C-mfir•'^obstacle, as* far°M can at 
show a willingness to conciliate *be Congrm*. J ot of S0rious disagreement 

present be seen is the Congress . d ®“ ^agre^ Ministers, the Governor should 

between a provincial governor and t Coo|re ho ^^ if the Governor gives the 

dismiss them, I personally shon dBmand ^e Ministers’ resignation, 

^w^nWtST^S’d noTbS bridged by commonsense and goodwill on both 
“Troceeding, the speaker add that ™der 

Iterance between dismissal and ^signat,oa prac Jj dement, Lord Lothian asked 
After quoting the silent points ml^rdZettoaspr > whe fter all the process 

what the position would be when a break was aoiu y . q rahaasted there still remain- 
of diso.ision with a view to reaching a comprpm s id th t tbo respon- 


for rejecting 

that advtoe ana mi"* .V v -i7”„V(h» navenior for which he' would be ree- 

JSJKV’ffi »■' <» ihls Ho “ is ■* “ 

““S L..bi.. «>M«... j. «,* “ iissa & smSt 

government all over the world, th more the Congress studied the way ia 

not really such an important point. T ■ w jth special responsibilities, 

which the system of responsible g 0 ™™™ 1a ’ th e 0 gee t h a i the statement made by 
worked in practice, the more rea A''ycntitifiu’torv answer to ilie doubts and difficulties 
Lord Attend on May 6 was a rea ^ wK" *yrtm which had worked 

they felt. Parliament had deliberately CommonW ealth, snd the more their 

Terv well in every other partof th gvstem the more would thev find that 

Indian friends studied the operational l ndi .following exactfy the same 

to Indian Assemblies, and the IntfrompnU of Irutructions ^ 

responw^ except under certain limited cironmstanoo#, to ect 

‘Sfc?^aSrlKwS« *h* were responsible not to the Parhameot of the W«J* 
jtJJS _ hut to Indian Legislatures to challenge the polioy and adminmtrati.. •• • 

kS Governments, eo was it to those Assemblies that Indian Ministers were 

“^Zetland proceeded to say that to the extent to which the ^ 

hnd divested itself of the responsibility for the government of the p . .. 
•^hi relinquish^ the rignt to hold inquests upon the Governments of l®*** 
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province by means of the maohinery of questions and answers to the British Parlia- 
ment, He had not the right to demand from provincial Governments the information 
neeessary to answer a question which might be put to him, and, if he was to demind 
information, Indian Ministers would be perfectly within their rights m ^ 

supply it. This principle was, of course, subject to certain qualifications, ine rar- 
Itament of this country had reserved to itself a potential measure of conti ol in a 
certain limited and clearly defined sphere-the special responsibilities 
Since Governors, when acting in repcct of their special responsi i i i ^ 

responsible both for Acts ef commission to the Parliament of this ooun 
naturally be prepared to answer any question bearing upon the disoharge oy uovsi- 
nors of tbeir duties within that sphere. . , . nA _. arnora wni ,i ( 

Turning to Lord Lothian’s spoecb, Lord Zetland said that 
be responsible for any action they took to the Parliament of this countr> 11 . • 
the Secretary of State, and he had no doubt that Governors, for that reason, wo i d 
weigh the wh'le merits of questions before deoidmg to take action under their 
special responsibilities. But, he said, he could agree with I/)rd Lothian if he 
ferred that Governors would be solely responsible for their action. 

Lord Lothtan, interrupting, said that his argument was that the responsibility 

«nF Zetland said that in that case he agreed with him. He added thatjt took 
' *o people to make a quarrel and that he could well understand that the responsi¬ 
bility for a break might be as muoh the responsibility of Ministers as that of Oovar. 
nors, i nsmuch as it might result from the insistence of Ministers on-their "jj*j°** 
which, if Governors were to discharge their duties under their special respons j 
they could not aocept. In such circumstances the responsibility for consequences 
would not be exclusively the responsibility of Governors, but equal.y that • * 
Ministers. 

With regard to Mr. Gandhi’s latest statement, Lord Zetland said that he under¬ 
stood that Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion involved that if there was a serious difference of 
opinion between Ministers and Governers where Governors relponsibKities ,«er 
concerned, Governors should dismiss Ministers or call for thoir resignatia . * 

not think that it would really bo wise or in accordance with the m.ontion otli - 
ment to lay do^ □ in those circumstances that the Governor mast J 1 ****^* J 
“r the° Tf“jgoanon of Minister.. If that h-» '■*»a 

would have said so in the Act itself and the last pATlgrtph of ‘ j 

ik. Governor'* pontoon would have wld thit m so hr — WT *P*”~*. r t f J?r n It th. 

ffn’.Td fhaf iT and^o ar ^ aoy spSiat responsibility of Xj Governor was involved 

JertJdd«iS WmbJ ngutiH the «U«i> to bo Ukoa. 

* i ncitoii * Whr did PAiliiment lav down the Governors iiutict n 

Lord Zetlond fts . W. ke 0auM Parliament ontotnpUted that *r#» if (he 
“ 0£8 i not be bridged it ra>«bt. very well be that 

lb6*0^“ for would either wish to retain the Ministers and assent to Ihe rest of 
heir nroKramme o- the Ministers while disagreeing with the Governor would wish 
‘j * i n 0 ffi re Of course, the Governor could always dismiss the Mimsters 
r d pnnallv the Ministers oonld resign. Surely, it would be better to leave it t-*> 
Governors or the Ministers until a case arose. Then the circumstances would 
be apparent and eaoh party would decide which course it desired to pursue. 

Tiord Zetland said that it was much better to leave the matter open rather Lhtui 
,»me to any sort of agreement that in any oase in which there was a serious 
disagreement between Ministers and Governors the latter should automatically have 

° In Conclusion, Lord Zetland hoped that Lord Lloyd would realise that iader the 
rftufititntional position it was not open to him to demand from tho Ministers Infor- 
m-hiinTi to answer questions regarding the ordinary administration of provinces bn I 
knrovftv the Governors* special responsibilities oame in he had every right to 
TJmlnd an answer to a question on tho subject., 

aemanu Rankeillor referring to the emergency paragraph in section 93 relating 
. fr ?Tirpakdown of the whole provincial constitution pointed out that it cootem- 
a piioation in which section 58 would not applv at all. It might he pre- 
* , n order * Rrav0 situation for the question to bo asked *hy toa 


Unmul to’beTn order in • S/ava situation 
ggjaph bad not been put into operahen, 
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Lord Zetland, replying, said that he did not wish to safest tint it wa; only whon 
fho Governor's special responsibilities defined in section 52 came into operation that 
■ information would bo given to Parliament here. Information would bo givou in 
respect of any matter about which either Governors or Governor-General were res¬ 
ponsible to Parliament. Whenever they wore acting iu their discretion or indivi¬ 
dual judgment they would be acting in a way in which they would b; liable to be 
challenged in Parliament here for their action. The motter was then dropped. 


Adjournment Motion )he House in Commons 

Mr. Lambury on Indian Situation 

On a motion for adjournment Mr. George Lmsbury on tho 15 th. June 
ra> ed lb* Indian question in the House of Commons and said that if as an out¬ 
come of the present distrust and deadlock Governors had to operate the law and carry 
on without the consent of. the majority of legislators, that would be a) fatal beginning 
of elf-government and would completely discredit the latest attempt to start India on 
road to self-government. Nobody in the House of Commons contemplated govern- 
went simplv by the rule of the Governor. What then would happen it tho majority 
■ *ou!d not be brought to understand that the Governors powers would only be 
oiercised in strict accordance with the law and within reason ? 

Mr Lansbury said that Mr. Gandhi had given quite a dofinite lead and had Uoae 
,iis best to clarify the position. De cited Mr. Gandhi’s words about his anxiety 
that Congressmen should take office but only if Government showed their willingness 
to conciliate the CoDgress. Mr, LaDsbnry opined that tho proposition about the 
dismissal of Ministers in the event of serious disagreement with Governors was 
quite responsible. , , ,, . . . , 

Proceeding Mr. Lansbury observed that on the question of resigning or being 
dismissed it was very difficult to be charged with running away. He said that ho 
wa< suable to see why this slight difference between Governors and tlio Gongiess 

shouje. f^n^ead'Mr, 1 Gandhi’s offer, including tho comparison with the 

treatment of the Boers in South Africa. He opined that Sir. Gandhi was s P®» km .« 
the truth when ho said that the Congress did not demand any legal ohm®, but it 
was being talked at instead of being talked to. He thought that the O°wnior o. 
II bar had made some approach to reality in the matter in bis statement ou June 10 . 

Mr. Lansbury earnesly begged of Lord Stanley to persuade his chief immodiaUy 
'o advise the Viceroy to call the leaders of the majority party into consultation a»u 
make on offort to bridge what seemed to be a very easily bridgeable gulf becauso, 
if seemed to him, there was no real question between them. , 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to say that the Congress did not give way because 
was a tremendous feeling of distrust among Indian politicians. It was one oi 
cases where a strong Government ought to make necessary approaches. He 
personally like to see the Act being triod out, and he hoped that Oovernmeot 
help those like Mr. Gandhi and others who wanted it to be tried and would . ^ 
the carrying of the rest of tho Congress party with them by making a concession 
which was not a concession to break the law bat was only meant to explain how it 
rould best bo administered without day-to-day or any interference—interference wl. on, 
he thought, l J arliameut never contemplated. . .... 

Lord ttanlcy said that he thought that Mr. Lansbury was prematurely pessimist 
reflirding the working of the constitution. Points of agreement were many. All Uie 
members of the House were equally anxious that Congress majorities should 
office with an early summoning of legislatures. To effeot this, it was necessary to 
have recourse to most delicate discussions, and, while it was only right that m.su 
discussions 'should bo giv«n all help and encouragement possible, he believol that. « 
«be House of Commons pressed them too hard ov insisted on prema f ure action, tney 
would h» likely to do more harm than good. If legislatures met bi*fore # Governors 
had an opportunity lor some form of agreement with the majority party, no thougiu 
that tbe whole political future of provinces would be greatly prejudiced, it was 
better that Governors should make evury effort to make arrangements with the Gon- 
vjreek beforo legislatures assembled, even if it did take time. Tr 

With regard to Mr. Lnusbnrye appeal to meet tb*> Congress hall -wav, la 
Htaniey said that he was only too glad to say that they were more than ready to uo 
that tie added, PorhapB we may difl^ eoiwevmn? the best mean* of approach, on- 


thero 
tiio* i 
wo ll»j 

WOUlJ 

ensure 
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tansbury s belief is that the best means of approaoh is to go straight to the heads of 
the representatives of the Congress. Lord Zetland, on the contrary, remains absolutely 
convinced that the natural and constitutional place for discussions regarding taking 
office must be in tho provinces, between individual Congress leaders in the province^ 
and provincial Governors.’ 

In conclusion, Lord Stanley said that it was the earnest desire of every one of 
theso Governors not to act as a watch-dog over the constitution or try to find fault 
with his new Ministers, but, whatever tho party to which they belougod, to ael to¬ 
wards them as a friend and collaborator. If they all tried to work the constitution in 
that spirit, he believed that it was likely to succeed. 

Lord Zetland on Government’s Friendliness 

Speaking at a meeting of tho University Conservative Association at Oxford on the 
11th. June Lord Zetland said that it was suggested in India that tho statement ha 
had made in tho House of Lords on June b amounted to n rejection of the offer 
of peaco from Mr. Gandhi. He, however, was at a loss to understand how any such 
meaning could be read in that statement 

Tho Secretary of State for India explained that he had always cheiishod the 
conception, which was the true one* that the Governor was a friend and collaborator 
of his ministers. 

Referring to the observation that Congress spokesmen sought a proof of friendli¬ 
ness between British authorities and their party, Lord Zetland said that, as far as he 
knew, tho declaration made at Faizpur that Congressmen wero going to legislatures 
in order to combat and end the Act had never been withdrawn. He pointed out 
that the Congress party had been assured by Governors of most cordial co operation 
and that co-operation would be at the disposal of those who were willing to accept 
ofrtco with a desire to obtain the best from the Act, 


H. E. The Viceroy'# Broadcast 

The following is the text of H. E. Viceroy’s broadcast speech on the 20tb. June ; 

I am issuing to-morrow a message to India. To-night I wish to say a waul to 
each one of you personally with regard to that message and to commend it to your 
sympathy and your consideration. 

The constitutional position and the doubts and uncertainties that exist in relation 
to that position in many parts of India and iD different political parties, are familiar 
to you all. Having watched with anxiety, friendliness, and open-minded attention, 
the coQi-Be of public discussion upon these most important questions, and having ob 
served the movements of publio opinion as reflected in the utterances of public men 
and in the comments of the Press, I am strongly of opinion that the difficulties still 
remaining are due in great degree to misapprehensions and that these difficulties aro 
thereforsusceptible, given goodwill on all nanus, of being resolved and finally re¬ 
moved by a thorough and patient analysis of their nature. 

In my message I have sought to supply a comprehensive and authoritative exposi¬ 
tion nf the issues most immediately in debate, and my hope is that I may therein 
havo assisted you iff arriving at a right conclusion upon a matter of the grave*! 
moment to each one of you, as well as to the future of your country. 

In firming vour opinion on these questions, I counsel you to take into review not 
. the technical and theoretical points at issue, but also the broad and general iu- 
lit ooship of the whole body of reform incorporated in the now constitution both to 
the underlying circumstances at this time existing in India, and to the course of 
nolitical evolution in this country over the past eighteen years. In diroctiug your 
attention to the. e considerations, L am concerned to secure that in exercising your 
ludament, you way gw duo weight to the extreme inexpediency cl interrupting- 
iron temporarily—^ thi? nntical juncture, the rhythm au I momentum of continuous 
and progressive political reform, unless upon proved and substantial grounds of ovoi 

Ten dear's ago when—with Agricultural Commission—I travelled the m 

i, , h of this great country, l was animated by the intense? d. sire to help tii ' 
, nral noDulatioo and to do what £ toward making the Indian ..mintryskhi 

- heifer olace in which to live. But the general impression* that l formed in those 
IV’ «AArs were by no means limited to tho subject our enquiry. V In my 
journeying, by-observation and by conversation with men and woman of ninnv and 
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^-Varied opinions, I came to a new understanding o( the political problem with - 

wa are confronted in India, and I began to comprehend something of what I may 
o'iW the Indian point of view, and of how the complexion of Indian affairs, with 
which I hud grown famiiiar from the angle of one living in Great Britain, is viewed 
by those to whom India is a bolovod mother, the cradle of their race and subject Oi 

their deepest affections and of their highest hopos. , . , 

This experience had brought about, I may truthfully toll you, a profound ohjngo 
in Sowaoutlook and opinions and when l found myself m the.chair of the Joint 
floleot Committee 1 was moved to hope that it might be vouchsafed to mo to m ^e 

S'fJhlS S da’ 1. *h» «.<» to Uw (kfoloprarat ot {• >U| 

oonntrv and to a growlog oooaoloosooM amongst Indians of the groatn.as oj thwr 
-ou-trv tad of tbo high* destiny toward* which, from her history and her ptooo In 
Tncia is entitled to aspire. Patriotism ; love of MertjrihM*o 
virtue'of libora! institations of government; these are the qualities 
man and woman of my race is proud, and which indeed are manifested in s p 
degree by those other communities overseas which have sprung from tho loms of 

seemod to me that my. oountrymen should regard the,growth in 
jgt baMSSw^nderstandfng^yni^fhyt^w^th^r rfadV“V?and 

rLnrt^ent&ri"© and responsible government which mosi of ni ho 1 £ r ,. , 
nbudon that Great Britan has made towardi the secular progress of mankind ttwi 
what* prater triumph could be theirs ; or to what higher reward could they mt* < 

’ We have been fallible, and errors may have been oommtttod ; we are mortal and 
mav have missed many opportunities. But if after the long Odyssey of some two 

ranra n^asJW'Ei sis ££S :k£ 

I ask you to give your close and sympathetic attention. 

H. E. The Viceroy'* Statement 

The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s Statement on the 2lrt. 

E31 SLts^ xtf&rJS’AL'' s" ’Z" 

jS\ wiTead this message I would ask von to bear in mind two things. The> t £■', 
that wlnlo 1 am truly anxious not to be more formal or technical tha my t^, 
reunites it is very necessary than in dealing with this grave matter, 1 » 
iMo'imaae of precision and that, even at the risk of imposing a heavy call upon ? 
attention, I should not attempt to shorten too much or to oversimplify the »» 
™lrtiws I propose to diiouss. The second, that, even though for the reasons ! 
^munUonud mv words may aeem to you ft little formal, this does not mean that 
',1 T miBoniil approach to these problems is in the leakt degree cold °?*J ,i p ^J^ed 
^ Cogniseto the full that yonr hearts as well as your minds ® re . p , 
h* th.* ie ii-.'ines, and that a position auoh as that with which l am dealing -* ^ 

ho rom»le*ely compass0*1 by mere termB of law or of constitutional t.ieoiy, m. 

that position touches so closely those underlying springs oI . “ ^inds «nd 

w hiLU 8*noe wt} * ie of flesh and blood, so profoundly move oni b , 0 

larfloif flbapo our opinions, I have refrained hitherto from maKtng } *' ^ 

,lament 0 f any sort <>u the ^ institutional iaeues which have been 
teSof the party v h.oh c&umanda a majority of the votes m the leglel^ires 
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accept ofQce in certain provinoes. My decision to do bo was deliberate. The 
Governor-General, it is true, exercises uader the Act a general control of the action 
taken by Provincial Governors in their discretion or in their individual judgment, 
and he is himself correspondingly subject to tho general control of the Secretary of 
State. But given the scheme, the intention, and the construction of the new consti¬ 
tution, matters such as those which have of late been the subject of discussion in 
which the majority party in the legislatures has declined to accept office are emi¬ 
nently, in the first place, matters for discussio . between tho leaders of that party 
in the province concerned and the Governor of that province. A point has, now, 
however, been reached at which it will, 1 think, bo of advantage that, for the ben.fir 
of the man in the street and the ordinary elector, I should myself take up the 
threads of this discussion in the light of tho statements which have been made in 
Parliament by the Secietary of State, and in individual provinces by the Governors, 
and that I should state comprehensively, in the most formal and public manner open 
to me, my attitude, which is equally the attitude of the Secretary of State and of 
the Governor of every province in India, on tho constitutional issn <s which have 
been brought to the fore in connection with this question of office acceptance. 

B'fore I proceed to discuss the situation in its constitutional aspect, to restate 
formally the constitutional position as between Governors and their Ministers and to 
place on record once again, at the climax of tliia discussion, the spirit in which 
Governors, the Governor-General, and His Majesty’s Government, approach this 
matter, let me say briefly how great, in my judgment, has been the value of the 
discussions which have taken place on this matter in the last three months, Th 
discussions have been of the utmost significance. Their outcome is of importauc© 
to every parliamentary party in this country without exception. The genuine mis¬ 
apprehensions and misunderstandings existed three months ago in certain quarters 
as to tho relation of Governors to their Ministers, and as to the extent to which 
or the manner in which Governors would be likely to interfere with the day-by-day 
administration of a province by the Ministry in power, statement 0 made by respon¬ 
sible party leaders have made abundantly clear. I am glad to think that those mis¬ 
apprehensions and those misunderstandings have now in so substantial a degree 
bei n removed by the discussions which have taken place in Pailiamcnt, in ih*» J’r.as 
and public platforms. Those discussions have made it possible foi <hosE who felt 
doubts as to the object and to tho scheme of the .Act, and as to tho position a id 
tbe attitude of Governors in the constitution to test in the utmost detail and fiom 
evrrv angle, the weakness or strength of the various lines of argument and \ 
advance with that object in view hypotheses of the most varying character and they 
have given the representatives of His Majesty in this country and His Majesty s 
Government at Home opportunities personally to dissipate misunderstanding:,, and in 
make clear in the most unmistakable manner their conception of the nature of the 
duties which fall upon the Governors of provinces, of the spirit in which thusa 
Governors are expected by Parliament and themsolves piopose to discharge th-se 
dutie of the relations in which Governors contemplate working with their ministers 
and of the extent to which the Governors stand themselves entirely outside the 
party and to which they are at the disposal of any ministry which is preared to 
work tho constitution within the terms of the Government of India Act oF 1836 
The interval which has passed has been of value os giving au opportunity to li nr 
M ajesty’s Government, to Parliament and to individual Governors tu claiify tne 
position beyond auv shadow or doubt. It has been ot value, in my judgment, albo 
jn terms of the experience of the practical working of the new constitution afforded 
6 inoe the first of April in every province in India, whether the ministries in power 
in a province commanded a majority in the legislatures or were themselves supported 
only oy a minority in tho^v bodies. 

Three months ago * great political party which ommanded in six provinces * 
maiurity in the legislature felt that, even with the support of the majority in the 
legislature, it oou’u not wisely accept office under the provisions of the Act unless 
it received cert .in specific assuianccs from Governors. Tnreo months' experience of 
tho operation the constitution short as 1 agree that that period is, has couolu- 
sivelv show' 1 from till? practical point of view, tbar, any legal difficulties in regard 
to th craL-t of such assurances apart, (hose aasuianoes are not essen-ial to th i 
tmoth and harmonious working of the constitution, in svery province Mini t« « 
have been able to test, by practical experience, that the co-operation and thj iaii- 
tanee of the Services arc at their disposal ar.d that they can, in their d«*iugi m 
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the day-by-day administration of the province and in their relations with the Gover¬ 
nors of their provinces, rely on those Governors to place at their disposal, m the 
fullest measure and with no shade or suggestion of prejudice or personal feeliog, 
that help, sympathy, co-operation and experience which the Governors of individual 
provinces have promised. Those three months have shown equally and beyond 
question that the apprehensions which have been entertained—and I really accept 
the sincerity of those apprehensions, even if I see no foundation of fact for them 
that Governors would seek occasions for interfering with the policy of their ^uls¬ 
ters or for the gratuitous and uncalled for exercise of the special responsibilities 
imposed upon them by the Act to impede or challenge the Ministers in the day- y* 
day administration of "the province, have no shadow of justification. 

I have been intimately associated with the framing of tho present constitution. 
1 am familiar with the close concern shown by Parliament, whether in the Joint 
Select Committee or on the floor of both Houses, to devise a scheme which woi 
confer real and substantial powers on popularly elected Ministers and wbich wo^. 
enable those Ministers to feel that they could, with confidence, frame and_ 
vith the co-opeiatiou of Governors and of the Services, a programme °V € '8 i8a . 
on broad lines for the benefit of the province, the Government of^ IC *i wm n 
their hands. The Act, and the Instrument of Instructions which must be read TVitn 
tho Act, have been approved by Parliament Taken together, they repre 

intention of Parliament and the Instruction given by Parliament torioSS 
documents make it clear beyond any. possibility of question that, innaitian 

Autonomy, in all matters falling within the ministerial field, including the r e¬ 

of iho Minorities, the Services etc., the Governor will ordinarily be guided, in 
exercise of iiis powers, by the advice of his ministers and that those minister - 
responsible not to Parliament but to tho provincial Legislature. . . , 

The only qualifications of this rule are in respect of certain specific ana * J 
defined matters. The most important of these are those known as fho Specia 
ponsibilities : and of those Special Responsibilities again, the most impoitant 
prevention or* any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the 1 ' p . u nJ 

of the province, the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
♦ he securing to the services and their dependants of any lights provided or p 

for them under the Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate ^1.*,*]* 

special Responsibilities, none was lightly placed by I arhaiqent or inco * * *, 

un (hCi fcjmidmfl of the Governor. Every one of them represents the response 
Parliament to the detawdft Of substantial and legitimate interests. _ 

Thoto is no vertigo of foundation for the assertion, which i h ave y random 
Unit tiitf Governor is entitled, under tho Act, at his pleasure, to intervene , 
n o lm'nich'ifinn of ifoi Province. Those Special Responsibilities are, as I have 
t&A&SV&g**. narrowest Iraili ■* tmmlmmtg gg 
fill, n Govoinur wi;I at nil times be concerned to caiI> DJS Ai*HI 
vvf ilr in o.hcr respects in the field of thuir ministeiiu! responsibilities, it 18 manua ) « 

, (in'cinor to he fuided by tho advice of his MiumterH, evun though, for whatever 
r»y not hlmliif be Wholly Htisfiyd that that sdv oo»fu 
Ktancijs n . .\rily un J dcutnivoly tbo right advice. The extent to Wh i . .1 , 

uivi n ffoiiil'ViH on both sides and a dcairo to operate the new Constitution ioi 

of 'tfu* wroviuou as ft who!-, difficulty may be 

of vpcniiht riinponsibilities cannot bo better exemplified tha^ v j ri 

ev 1 ry proximo in Imlfo timing tho past three mouths, i thlliK I [U / V\ >, 

.... M( 1 1;ji»t no occasion has arisen ou which ther<< ha* been any conflict or Cli 

it, tbn; unn I made clear, [ hope, tho objoct at which Parlianiani: lB airn1,1 b 

j n Eh it Act. I ho foot that it has transferred fi)o executive authority in tho p * ^ 

in practice to n uiiMtois and that tho extent to whb.h a Governor re; j gj» 

diworwHOti or in hht individual judgment has vested iu him curtain rosponsiuvii > 
rs restrblad tho njiuijtiusji judged to he essential. I i.ave indicated tiiiw 
Huu in tho xnunmturml field ia rn can be no inlotlonuicn by A Governor w flj7J [ S0 
n*rs nave *n respect of nirsttciu with regard to which ho i* wnpO ^' r 0u ui * 
individual judgment, .• 

I now turn p U r quest i f;, of v/hat is to happen if unfortunately a " U ^ t!<t ' r 
;iiin which tho Governor and his ministers do not set? oyo to eye on * 

he u rv q«lv«|) to oxorci&o his individual judgment. Such an : j 

over a mafecr of comparatively minor importance; nr over a matter wii. ‘ 

Binpr impotence but un winch no responsiblo ministry, however R" 10 w 
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itself agree with tko decision taken by the Govornor would for a moment—or for 
more than a moment—contemplate resignation. I have already stated that ministers 
bave the duty of advising the Governor over the whole rango of the executive 
Government within the ministerial Held including the area of the Special Responsi¬ 
bilities. For advico so givon, whether on matters within or without the scope of 
the Special Responsibilities, Ministers are answerable to the legislature. In all such 
matters in which ho is not specifically required to exercise his individual judgment, 
it is mandatory upon the Governor to accept the advice of his Ministers. 

Within the limited area of his special responsibilities, a Governor is directly 
answerable to Parliament, whether he accepts {or does not accept the advice of his 
Ministers. But if the Governor is unable to accept the advice of his Ministers,, thou 
the responsibility for his decision is his and his alone fu that evrmt, Ministers 
bear no responsibility for the decision and aro entitled—if they so desire—publicly 
to state that they take no responsibility for that particular decision or even th it 
they have advised the Governor in an opposite sense. But uvory Governor will be 
concerned to have the support of his Ministry or to know that he is not lightly at 
variance with his Ministry when he acts without their support, or against thoir 
advice, in ths discharge of a Special Responsibility. He will, as I s^e it (and the 
view I now proceed to express is the view of every Governor in India and of the 
Secretary of State) in such circumstances, in the first place, put the Ministry or 
the Minister fully in possession' of his mind. He will explain to him the reasons 
which, in his judgment, make »it essential for him to follow a particular course, 
or to pass a particular ordor. tie will listen with a mind opea to conviction to the 
arguments on the other side, which may bo advanced to him. If ho regards those 
arguments as valid, he will modify this proposal to such aa extent as nuy bn 
appropriate. If he regards them, |on the other hand, as invalid, he will do his 
utmost, before taking a final decision, to convince the Minister or the Ministry of 
the soundness of the reasons for which he is unable to accept bis or their view 
and if, in those circumstances, he still romains unable to influence their views in 
the direction he desires, he will take his decision and pass his order with the 
greatest personal regret that he should have been unablo lo secure the support of 
his Ministry, and, before passing it, he will havo exhausted all methods of 
convincing his Ministry that that decision was the right one, given the obligation 
imposed upon him by the Act. 

fio much for the general basis on which, as I conceive it, a Governor will handle 
the situation which we have been discussing, but the Special Responsibilities, strictly 
defined as thoir ambit is, incluJo in their compass mailers and decisions the import 
ance of which inevitably must vary greatly, I ask at once : Is the eno attitude to 
be adopted in evoy ciu>o whether its importance is great or smell . Is tb.i Ministry 
it) imu’d i' I'Offition as affected in an equal degree by any and every decision of the 
Governor iofiG.rj to !*-• rlv' of the m^oitu'lo , or ti.« intrinsic irn- 

p/iitanoo of tint decision V lu a case Hi ^vlliuti lh*> (lOvmunr Hi tin* exe nibo of his 
Special Responsibilities, and . ftur exhausting t!i i method of approach If) bid MlOl.n.fy 
v/lic h I lifivn indicated finds Himself obligyd \>j p* , an on.lt with .vhiMi his Gov- 
unjmeut did no>, agrc's »!<ud!d td* •'•iveinfii* nt iwvm or shall it curry ou its work, 
alter ii;dio;\ f iti^ publicly or privately, or pubhclv And |i!*iViiUi(fi MtiUHlo HI the 
matter which Ha* fomi'j tin* dject of the order r Or shall tho Oavoraof l>o w- 
q hi red to dhth* it ■ thes' 1 are all point of pructi • tl imporlaacc.. 't'iiey haw al- 
traded groat attention lately in ill politii il parties, for a pronmuiemu mtim vi h an 
issue wet \v 1 1 concern to every party in every province ill India, I i'hlgo, 

i:l fiaiticuhu, fnvti life I t : jmn., mud,: by persons of arytinOiKs: lu, or i:i 

the Wnjcrity I» rt .v 511 * lu> ;ilx proymees, that, on tho ru.av.v) i » ihmn, livgov 

- ' 1 - 1 m “’ hD, “ ,,,h . . - ..... {U:xl |J||(f| - y 

mtfuit f > 

.. .. . . . w,. „ uv . „ ....runi.a interforonso 

by \'ao (,ioV»rp&i' in n / tsv raa 7 e . rs - whlch » onder the Act, fall wubiu their liM. The 
answer to these mv, i‘, o. irnnai i nice h> every political puny in (his country 


‘depends tho final removal »'i any hmitutioOH which wiv by cafortuinw.l iu thai 
as to the method in. wni#h the new constitution is ie So < mid tin' ui 

which provincial Mim-dti;- uun rely on f>*i r i r**p mmA and a mini mum of intei 
j.y the (.toWUOr in thew matte it. \vhich, under the Act, fall wtibiu tie ir (id 
aiiswer to these question* n> o*. impm Unmi h> every political party in thiw 
to which it 'i\lIs to work the couoUtutiou and to take advafiRi.P' ol the power* and 
w;i.aii!iil’l;tic3 which ’iave bwo transfer.*! by th: rtf iu-liu Aol lu 

vdDul'iil--' i»kn'f«cl ini nr eis. ,f " ,li bf ' "»•!; therefor*. K .v«i iho 'm <* of this 
'that I shuuiU any i|,., a ;l '.i !> npoaVu:-; wt'lt tho fultost 


authority, my ‘>wu p'isi ,:, in ia re^.u-'. Sj> n ..'hii li is 
Of and of the Uovorours of the I*ioviu ,, s . 
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Let mo say in the first place that it is essential in this matter to preserve a 
just sense of proportion. I welcome for this reason the helpful suggestion recently 
maio by Mr. Gandhi that it is only when the issue between a Governor and his 
Ministers constitute a serious disagreement that any question of the severing of 
their partnership need arise. “Serious disagreement is a phrase which it is 
nossiblo to define and to interpret in various ways. But the general sense is clear 
eno'u:’i to anyone with any political or administrative experience. Toe raaher 
involed must be of such really major importance. It must, I would myself say, be 
of such a character that a compromise, (was ruled out (?) ) by a particular action 
taken against their advice by a Governor in the discharge of hisi responsibilities 
under the Act, dospite the faot that Ministers had no direct or indirect responsibili¬ 
ty for that action and that a Governor had taken tho utmost pains to satisfy his 
Ministry th t he bad no ohoice in the discharge of his responsibilities but to tako 
the action in question. I readily agree that where, on suoh an issue arising and 
where the Governor and his Ministers have both approached tho matter, as I am 
confident that they would, with open minds and with a full sense of responsibility 
the fiovernor, in so far as his Special Responsibilities are concerned to Parliament, 
the Ministry to the Provincial Legislature—no agreement could be reached, then 
the Ministry must either resign or be dismissed. As between resignation and 
dismissal, normal constitutional praotioe leans very heayly mdeed to ‘ e « « 
resignation. Resignation is more consistent with the self-respect of a n.. . .. ani 
is an effective public indioation of the attitude of Ministers towards the ViniRtrv 
a Governor. Resignation equally is an act taken spontaneously by a M mi sky. 
Dismissal, more unusual by far in constitutional practice, m'ght seem o .y 
it some suggestion whioh we are concerned at any oost to ehmmate from the new 
constitutional arrangements. 

I ought perhaps to add that the sagge 3 tkm that the Governor shoold '****$£ 
circumstances demand the resignat.on of h.s ministers is not v ® .f 1 ? ' “c 0 ? t it 
bv the Act. so that it will not be possible for Governors to accept it. 
Bo*h resignation Jand dismissal are possible, the former at the> opt ^ 

ministers and the latter at the option of the Governors. But the Act does not con- 
lomplste that the Governors option should be used to Q >r . th . )v dealt with P t h e 
and thus to shift the responsibility from himself. I have dehfc»»tely dealt wiuth 
extreme case of a conflict involving resignation or dismissal, for it is me extreme 
STnwSSh attention has been Netted. But the«x.remoo«e Is « »y 
amt unlUctfy In ordinary clrctiawUocas to irijio wd it ^ ta d the friendly 

.'I, ^ « ©ontincrncy by no nat?ana probable. Given noinul wording A 
Sd Wlnllons which we can. without union optimism, as idpto 

SEn' 7oS£Xibis MH.li.ten. te «•««• 'EdTS 

in the ordinary way, such differences as may arise bet ee - nrdinarv 

Ministers will admit, with goodwill on both sides, of beio a ^ * aa0S ®^ 

r »nrse of administration by agreement between the bvo ^reaiy 

of so major as resignation or dismissal'com j 'i a eitaatiOB 

indicated the method by whinh I anticipate that Governors , , myself that 
n whtch sneij a difference of opinion exists. I feel no doubt whatevei myi“ el . 

«i. a f w-a that dead loots need not be anticipated in view of oho aniio.y . of , *!* 
Sivornora. to which I can myself testify, not merely not to provoke ^ Mli 

their M ; nistnrH tn v Iratover party their Ministers may belong, but • _ ' ' ? 

undone to avoid or to resolve such conflicts. I have been the more 
nut ; n eomn detail tho position, as 1 we it, in that it is essential that those interests 
or communities or areas to which the Act extends the assurance of tho speola refr- 
uonaibilitieiH should not, for a moront, think, or have the least ground for th ^5 , f f? 
,j Ml l fln , fiiiftBiioa will aviso of sacrificing i heir mterosts for political reasons. &<l fat 
ns the Individual Governors are oofc^-nad, l oan reassure them on that point with t-0 
utmost' ijouGdocoe and the fullest auififtviiy, 

Po fur as pnlthoa! parties go. experience in those provinces which avo at presen 
aoverued bv Ministries si-pportal by a majority in the legislature is «“* 

oouraging. ‘As regards the remaining provinoes the statements ft responsible• ,4> ®*J ™ 
of the mejoritv party have emphasized how shortsighted any attack ou 'J 1 ", Jf ■ 
rats would be from the point of view of that party Itself and how iinnruoawe u »• 
What I am concerned to make clear i: that without any threat to those interim w 
anv saorifi.e of 'horn, n Governor and his Ministers can, it) my judgment, at* 
withm the provisions ol tilt-Aot, to operate the constitution in the normal 
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which the Act envisages and to avoid save in circumstances which I find if 
to contemplate fundamental differences of opinion such as to endanger tne 
between the Governor and his Ministry in that very limited area in which 
obligations and responsibilities are imposed upon a Governor. 

Let me review what I have said. The position is as follows : Tne exeouti t 
authority of a province runs in the name of the Governor bat in the Ministerial ncla 
Governor, subject to the qualifications already mentioned, is bound to exercise 'nat 
executive authority on the advice of his ministers. There are certain strictly ' 
and clearlv defined areas in which, while here as elsewhere, primary rPsponsjbil 1 y 
rests with Ministers, the Governor remains ultimately responsible to I ar lamw- 
Over the whole of the remainder of the field Ministers solely responsible aud thi. 
are answerable only to the Provincial Legislature. ..... . .. • jj in 

Td the discharge of the Governors Special Responsibilities. ^js op.n 
Governor and it is indeed incumbent upon him to act otherwise than on tee au ice 
of hii n Ministe’« if he considers that the action .propose ^.l prejudice he min - 
rities or areas or other interests affected. The decision in such cases mil rtst witn 
the Governor and lie will be responsible to Parliament for taking it. 

But the scope of such potential interference is strictly defined and there is no 
foundation for any suggestion that a Governor is free, or i» en 1 0 ®, • . 

■he power to interfere 8 with the day to day administration of a*™"** 
limited range of. the responsibilities specially confined to him.. Before.taking a 
decision against the advice of his Ministers even within tha ’ 

Governor will spare no pains to make clear to his Ministers the reas . b 
weighed with him in thinking, both that the decision is one which t s meumben 
on Sim to take and that it is the right one. He 

his mind. He will listen to the arguments they address to hum He.willi rewn 
decision with full understanding of those arguments and > with a ™ . . 

conviction. In such oiroumstancos, given the goodwill which we ca , I i 

postulate on both sides, and for which I can, on behalf of His M■•. • s ° 

ment, answer so far as the Governors are concerned, conflicts noed not, in a n - 
situation, bo anticipated. On the matter of degree, a convention uhic 1 • 
require the automatic dismissal or resignation of a Ministry, whenever tbeie » “ 7 
difference or opinion, however, unimportant, would show a lack of prop- ■ 1 ‘‘“ 

I need not now emphasise the objections to any such convention, lor it goes yi n 
,t • • •! u .• • minor importance may arise within the area und'Bi 

diwosnof »o-i it wl\o»‘ saying equally ^.Goveinm :nt and ^P^Jon^of 

br n Mb#** wnv»otion. P> <J«*miss utc mihimm* .or . ?B ‘‘ 

them to resign. The interruption to administration and the of c e*it 
m ** * * * • 1% the more *o mdoo Munster* vorctd f#el compelled 

for which they were not in any way responsible 

- . . * 1 *-the 

ke .. 


Miuritcfs »oulJ bo impoMibU, if, f |l 

br R bimlim? convuation, t» dismiss Qi* Ministers or the Min . tew io 
on them te rosi*n. The .ntormpfion to ^mlnislrthon End the In 
Ministers tro».i!<I bo iotQlnrEbto. 

hd re oTwhkifThey" would tTlibwiy Vindicate publicly that they'differed from i 
Governor, who hid, in the discharge of his own re&pousibihties, ch sui o ta .e 

particular oourso. . 

u not by rigid conventions of this nature, but by give and take, by me ela*jli- 
citv whioh is the governing fauior of any ^successful democratic constitution, 
constitutional advance is shown, by tbo experience of liistory to proceed. V uare f 
*r. other band, a really major issue is involved and Ministers, even though they 
are tint responsible for the fiuil decision taken by a Governor and can, without any 
constitutional impropriety, make that clear, feel that such action has raised issues 
of such a character and affected their position as a Parliamentary party in such a 
wav that thev can no longer, without misunderstanding in tho country, assooiato 
themselves with the Governor in the work of administration, then it is open to the 
Ministers to resign ; or, if they do not resign and the Governor feels that his pait- 
1 orsliiD with them oanuot, with profit to the public, continue, it is open to a Governor 
; 1{j indeed ineumben on him, to dismiss them. But the objeot of the Governors, 
and’l feel confident the object of the Ministers, will, at all times, be to avoid saoh 
it fctn.te of things arising. , 

Tbo mere foe* thut the Govenim0n t of India Act covers oonting«»n ;irs su m as 
the dismissal of Masters, the breakdown of the Constitution or the hkc is nnt lor 
nnfi moment to be takea as involving an assumption that framers of the A- 1 ., um* 
mnpftrndd with its administration, or anyone, indeed, who is concerned cr fUo 
constitutional progress and development of this great country, wishes to see thwo con 
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tlngencies turned into realities. The design of Parliament and the object of 
nose of us who are the servants of the Crown in India and to whom it fails to 
work the provisions of the Act must bo and is to ensure the utmost degree practi¬ 
cable of harmonious co-operation with the elected representatives of the people for 
the betterment and improvement of each individual province and of India as a 
whclo and to avoid in every way consistent with the special responsibilities for 
minorities and the like which the Act imposes, any such clash of opinion as would 
be calculated unnecessarily to break down the machine of Government or to result 
in a severance of that fruitful partnership between the Governor and his Ministers 
which is the basis of the Act and the ideal, the achievement of which the Secre¬ 
tary of State, the Governor-General and the provincial Governors are all equally 
concerned to secure. 


“Before I take leave of you, I feel that you would wish me, setting aside all 
technicalities, to speak to you for a moment" or two as one who has had a good deal 
of Parliamentary experience and some share in the shaping of the new Constitution. 
Home of you, I know hold, and hold strongly, that the plan of Reform does not go 
sufficiently far in the direction of complete self-government. I do not question the 
sincerity with which that view is held. But I am certain that every responsible 
person, in deciding his position on this vital matter, does so with a genuine anxiety 
m the best interests of India to take a balanced view and to reach a right decision 
as to what may best be done in the conditions of this time to serve those interests. 

“Let me at "once assure you that, in my best judgment and given goodwill on all 
sides this Constitution will work and that in experience it will be found to work 
well. It stands now as the law of the land. It stands too—and despite 
all the criticism that has been levelled against it—as the only complete and homo¬ 
geneous scheme of political reform now before the country. I am convinced that the 
shortest road to that fuller political life which many of you so greatly desire is to 
accept this Constitution and to work it for all it is worth. Of their nature, politios 
are ever dynamic and to imagine that their expression in terms of a written Cons¬ 
titution can render them statio would be utterly to disregard the lessons of history 
aDd indeed the dictates of commonsense. Again it is my firm conviction that this 
Constitution will be found to offer immense opportuities for beneficent public 
service and in this connection I may venture a word upon a matter very close to 
my Ji art. It is my conviction that in the full working and development of this 
Constitutioj lies the best hope for that general and lasting amelioration in the con¬ 
ditions of the rural population and of the humbler sections of society which al! of 
in so ardently desire. 

“The disc issions and debates of the last two months have, I think, placed before 
you every argument and point of view that bear upoa this issue. The choice 
a choice fraught with so much of profound significance for the future of India- 
must s!i i ly be made, I hope, with all my heart, that all, whether leaders or their 
fullowera, may find it their duty to choose the way of constructive effort. What¬ 
ever emerges, you may count upon me, in face evon of bitter disappointment, to 
strive unstirringly towards the fully and final establishment in India of tho prin- 
r iples of Parliamentary Government. But if what I should regard as a deplorable 
outcome should emerge from the present situation and if Parliamentary and Ros- 
poDsiolo f - iiornraent. should, as a consequence, be suspended in a number of provin¬ 
ces, it might, however much we might all of us regret it, be beyoud the power of 
anV i f us rapidly to reverse f he circumstances that must then supervene. In tnat 
nvent invaluable’time will be lost, and I greatly fear, no little hurt inflicted upon 
urn ca'ise of progressive reform. 

11 But J ik> uot believe that theso sad things will come to pass, for I havo faith 
j D you and in tho destiuy of India. The way we tread may seem dark aud some¬ 
time difficult. Tho star that guides our course may s*3em sometime to flicker and 
rilfflOM to frill. "Vet faith and courage are mightly forces. Let us summon them to 
our aid ir. this difficult hour and together move steadily forward the fulfilment of 
. ur hnpoJ?/* 


History of the Impasse 


SURVEY OF EVENTS 


Congress Position 


At the Congress Working Committee meeting at Wardha, in the la i week of 
February, Mahatma Gandhi (according to an Associate l Press message) expressed I he 
view that if the Congress decided to form Ministries, it should obtain an assurance 
from tho British Government that the special powers of Governors should not he usod. 
It also appeared to have been suggested that the Governors should be asked to give 
“written assurances” 


The Delhi Resolution 

On March 18, the All-India Congress Committee, at its meeting at Dolhi, adopted a 
resolution favouring ofRco acceptance on condition that the loader of the Congress Party 
in the legislature was satisfied and was able to state publicly that tho Governor should 
not use his special powers of interference or set asido the advice of Ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities. 

This resolution was carried by 173 votes against 70. The original resolution, as 
put before it hy tho Working Committee, used the phrase u so long as iio (the loader 
of the Congress Party) aud his Cabinet act within tho Constitution.” This was later 
ohaDged into “constitutional activities.” 

In the last week of March and early in the first week of April, the Governors of 
Orissa, Bihar, Madras, Bombay, tho Central Provinces and the United Provinces had 
conversations with Congress loaders. The Congross refused to accept o/fi e on the 
ground that the assurances sought for had not been given. 

Gandhi—Sole Author 

In a statement issued at Madras on March 30. Mahatma Gindhi took responsibility 
for being the sole author of tho office acceptance clause of the Congress resolution 

and originator of the idea of attaohing a condition to office aoceptanue. Tho object 

of that seotion of the Congress which believed in office acceptance M as, pen [mg tho 
creation, by means consistent with the Congress creed of non-violonoe, of » situation 
that would transfer all power to the people, to work the offices so as to strengthen 
the Congress which has been shown predominantly to represent mass opiuion... There 
wa h no intention whatever to lay down a condition whose acceptance would mean 
even the slightest abrogation of the Constitution. 


Mahatma’s Message to American Press 

In a message to the American Press from Wardhagani ou Ap. il 14 
Gandhi wrote : T| 


Mahatma 


•‘Let a indicia] Tribnnai of joint creation give the interpretation. II r.ili bo time 
for them to plead incompetence when the tribunal finds in favour of their Internre- 
fatiOD. Until men the Congiess demand for assurance must bo hold valid.” 

The “Statesman’s” StrooEsnoN 

In, a statement senti to Tht Times on April 16, Mahatm Gandhi said that "tlui 
Calcutta Statesman s suggestion as to the Governors inviting the Congress to-go 
ahead with the programme outlined in the Congress election manifesto would go it 
long way to satisfy me it tho (Congress) manifesto be regarded as merely illustrative. 

The reference is to the Statesman's leading article “Lord Zetland's Misunder¬ 
standing." (April 10) In it the Statuaman wroto : 

“The Congress put before the electors the definito stutoment that tho safogonds 
aud spinal powers m me present Act make it absolutely impossible for a Congie s 
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majority to put through its social programme for dealing with poverty and unem¬ 
ployment If the Act is really suoh that there is the slightest difficulty in the 

Governors’ telling Congress leaders* that there is nothing to prevent them going ahead 
with the programme outlined in the election manifesto then we have to admit that 
we too have been mistaken about the Act.” 

Mahatma Gandhi also stated : “Lord Lothian’s suggestion to refer disputes to the 
electorate is sound if it oau be proved workable and not prohibitively expensive.” 

Mahatma ox “Dismissal 5 * 

In the course of an interview at Poona early in the third week of April, Mahatma 
Gandhi said: 

“The assurance contemplates non-interference and not non-dismissal of the Cabinet 

. I can conceive tne possibility of a Minister making a stupid blunder so as to 

harm the people in whose name he is acting. The Governor’s duty then will be 
plain. He would reason with the Ministers and if the Ministers do not listen, he will 
dismiss the Cabinet. The assurance when there is a clear majority in the Assembly 
would mean dissolution and a fresh election. But such a crisis cannot occur from day 
t" day.” 

The Allahajud Resolution 

On April 28 the Congress Working Committee, meeting at Allahabad, passed a 
resolution explaining the Delhi resolution of the All-India Congress Committee. It 
stated that 

‘•The resolution of the All-India Congress Committee did not contemplate any amend¬ 
ment of the Act for the purpose of the required assurances. The Working Committee 
moreover is advised by eminent jurists that such assurances can be given striotly 

within the Constitution. The assurances do not contemplate an abrogation of the 

light jf a Givernor to disuiss his Ministry or dissolve the provincial Assembly 
when serious differenoes of opinion arise between him and his Ministers. But this 
Committee had grave objection to Ministers having to submit to interference by Gov- 
einors with the alternative of themselves having to resign their office instead of 
Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them. 

Mahatma ox Zetland’s Statement 

Mahatma Gandhi^ interviewed by the Associated Press , towards the end of the 
first week of May, said in regard to Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of 
Lords on May 6 : 

“So far as the tone is concerned it is an undoubted improvement npon his last 
speech on the subject but I fear it is no contribution to the removal of the dead¬ 
lock. Surely it is no strain npon the Constitution Act for the Governors tj give 

the assurance that whenever a situation is created which to them appears intoler¬ 
able, they will take upon their shoulders the responsibility of dismissing the 
Minsters which they have the right to do instead of expecting them to resign or 
submit to the Governor’s wishes. 

On May 15 Mahatma Gandhi commenting on Lord Brabourno’s speech at Belgaum 
said : 

l Thore is evidently no advance upon the old position and if Belgaum is a 
paraphrase of Lord Zetland’s recent speech, the sitnation is certainly no better 
and It is possibly worse,” 


The Official Position 

On Mar h 7 at Bui dan a Sir Hyde Gowan said : 

• fbe safeguards laid clown in the Act cover only an extremely 6mall fraction 

f the dav a work.the special powers will be used only in case of grave necessity 

future Ministers will find that in very truth they will be called upon to shoulder 
the whole bn?den of responsibility for your welfare*” 

The Vichboy’8 Speech 

on March .1*3. speaking at a dinner given by 8ir Maneckji Dadabhoy nt Delhi, 
Lis Excellency Lord Linlithgow said ; 
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, A ^? ve ln z0a l aa d public spirit of those into whose hands the elec- 
orntcs have entrusted these opportunities. Tt will bo both the duty aud tho privi- 
. 3 01 1 be governors of provinces an l of the -Governor-Goneial in his propei 

pflere to collaborate with the several provincial Ministers in their most responsible 
tasBs in a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness and co-operation.” 


G. P. Governments Communique 

On the breakdown of conversations with Congress leaders in tho closing days "f 
March, communiques were issued by the Provincial Governments concerned. The 
ioilowing extraot from the one issued by the Private Secretary to the Governor of 
the C. P. is typical 

‘He (the Governor) explained that for legal and constitutional reasons it was not 
within his power to give any assurance or enter into any convention affecting the 

use of powers entrusted to him by Parliament.Whatever Miuistry was in power 

they could rely upon receiving from him as from one who stood apart from 
parties, all help, sympathy and co-operation. Further than that ho had no power 
to go”. 


Mr. Butler’s Statement in Commons 

On April 8, replying to Mr, C. R. Attle in the House of Commons, Mr. R. A. 
Butler said : 

“It was impossible for any Governor to give tho understanding sought from him, 
Dad he done so he would have had to divest himself of the responsibilities speci¬ 
fically placed upon him by Parliament through the Act and tne Instrument of 
of Instructions and also, by so doing, to havo ignored the pledges given to minorities 
and others.” 


Zetland’s Reply to Lotiiian 

Lord Zetland, the same night, made a statement in reply to Lord Lothian : 

“The demand made of the Governors was one which without amendment nf the 
Constitution they could not possibly accept.I would add that even if tho Cons¬ 

titution admitted a pledge of this kind bemg given, the giving of it would hare in¬ 
volved a grave breaoh of faith with the minorities and nthers in India. Opinions 

might differ as to the extent and necessity for such safeguards but it could not be 
doubted that the minorities in India themselves attached tho utmost importance to 
them.” 


Mr. Butler’s Second Statement 

On April 26, Mr. R. A. Butler , replying to a question in tho Commons, said that 
the Government wero “unable to accept the suggestion of a Tribunal. He alao 
made the following statement: 

“His Majesty’s Government have no intention of countenancing the use of speoial 
puv/ers for purposes other than those for whioh Parliament intended them. It 
certainly uoMheir intention that the Governors, by a narrow or legalistic Interpre¬ 
tation of their own responsibilities, should trench upon the wide powers which it 
was the purpose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministers and which it is 
desired they shor.ld use in furtherance of the programmes they have advocated. 1 ’ 

It may be mentioned here;;that the Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad 
two days later. 


Lord Zetland's Second Speech 

On May 6 > re ejy 5 “fJ 0 , 9 a I(1 debate in the Lords,’ the Marques, of Zetland repeated 
this statement. He also said * ' * 

“If a qn. as: -legal formula oould have been devised to rruulato the varied and 
changing relationships between a Governor and his Ministry it would have been 
embodied n .he Act.......ine essence of the new Constitution is that initiative and 

responsibility for the who e Goveram»nt of a Province, though in form vesting 

in the Governor, passes to the Ministry as^soon as it takes office.Even if the 

question of their (special powers use arise it wonld bo altogether wrong to aaaame 
that tho Governor would immediately set himself in open opposition to hii 
Ministry. 
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Brabourne’s Belgaum {Speech 
Oa May 14, speaking at Belgaum, Lord Braboume saidj: 

% The special responsibilities placed on the Governor by Parliament deal with 
matters on which it was hoped that no conflict would arise between a Governor 

and his Ministers.The taking of office means hard work and the assumption of 

responsibility but without these no country. can govern itself and an attitude of 

mere negation leads nowhere and avails nothing.My Ministers whatever their 

political outlook can rely not only on this understanding and sympathy but also ou 
my doing everything in my power to avoid a situation occurring in which conflict 
of opinion would arise between us in the *sphoie of special responsibilities. 


The Viceroy's Broadcast Statement 

Over the $Ist. June, H. E . the Viceroy , in a broadcast statement, cleared the issues 
by exposing the constitutional position and defining Governor’s function. In the 
course of the statement, His Excellency said 

“There is no foundation for any suggestion that a Governor is free, or is 
entitled, or would have the power, to interfere with the day-to-day administration 
of a Province outside the limited range of the responsibilities especially confined 

Explaining the position further His Excellency maintained that in the discharge 
of the Governor’s special responsibilities it was open to the Governor, and it was 
indeed incumbent upon him, to act otherwise than on the advice of his Ministers 
if he considered that the action they proposed^ would prejudice the minorities or 
areas or other interests affected. “These special responsibilities”,^ declared His 
Excellency, ‘‘are restricted in scope to the narrowest limits possible. Even so, 
limited as they are, a Governor will at all times be concerned to carry his 
Min'sters with him ; while in other respects in the field of their Ministerial 
responsibilities, it is mandatory on a Governor to be guided by the advice of his 
Ministers even though for whatever reasons he may . not himself be wholly 
satisfied that that advice is in the circumstances necessarily and decisively the 

right advice.” ._ , ,. . , 

His Excellency further pointed out that within the limited area of his special 
responsibilities, the Governor was directly answerable to Parliament, whether he 
accepted or did not accept the advice of his Ministers,* but if the Governor was 
unable to accept the advice of his Ministers, then the responsibility for bis 
decision was his, and his alone. In that event the Ministers bore no responsibi lty 
for the decision and were entitled, if they so desired, publicly to state that they 
took no responsibility for that particular decision or even that they had advised 
the Governor in the opposite sense. 
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The Andhra Provincial Conference 

16th* Session—Nandyal — 20th. June 1937 

Opening the Sixteenth Session of the Andhra Provincial Conference held at Nandyal 
on the 20th. June 1937, Mr, C. Rajagopalachai tar spoke on tho loyalty of Madras 
Congressmen to the national organisation and ridiculed the idea of a split amongst 
them or breakaway from that body. Ho also paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
leadership of Gandhiji, which ho hoped they would keep not only til! India was free but 
also afte 1 they had attained freedom, for it was only then tnat they could bn at peace 
with tho world and India's destined message to the world could be delivered. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari began by remarking that the ceremonies at confercn.es wore 
overloaded and they had a natural tendency to increase ceremonies, bt it a marriage 
or ‘upanayanam’. In tho samo manner, even in a Conference, whore it was nece¬ 
ssary to organise the machinery for the expression of public opinion, they had 
expanded it into a big ceremony like a marriage. Ho wished the Conference every 
success and prayed to the Gods that were presiding over the temple to bless them 
in that Conference. ‘'There are three dangers in conferenojs like these’*, In said 
‘ One is -hat wo make resolutions which do not express our opinion May the Gods 
protect us from that danger. Auother danger is that we make resolutions, which 
we cannot perform. May the Gods givo us strength to pass resolutions and to carry 
them out. There is a third danger and that we quariel among ourselves in the 
ceiirse of the Conference. AVe exaggerate small differences beyond proper propor¬ 
tions One man finds it hard enough to find his own mind. It is no wonder that a 
large body like a Conference should go through some difficulty in order to find tho 
common mind of the Conference. We must not exaggerate the friction and difficulties 
After tho decision is arrived at, we must obey it. In a Conference like this, you 
must use discrimination and co-operation with one another and forget tho differences 
Otherwise we will not be able to work together with tho thousands of ,:nnp| t , 
struggling in the movement.” , 

Continuing, Mr. Rajagopalachariar referred to his leadership of tho party of tho 
Congress working in the Legislatures, with tho confidence of ail, including Andhra 
Kerala. Karnatak and Tamil Nad and said that his natural inclination was to escape 
from that responsibility. He was glad to givo them also testimony to the fact that 
And lira leaders had given him an inconceivable amount of loyalty, affection and co¬ 
operation, which he considered as the greatest achievement of Rod. And yet it v:a:j 
so easy to quarrel though difficult to co-operate. They were aware of how theii 
enemies wore hoping, were almost ceifain thftt they would quarrel among themselves 
very soon. Ho did not think that the elections had improved their enemies so much 
as rhfir united front after the elections. Their Working Committee had Pturk 
ioL-rtber liko tho dough for bread, in fact they had much more to stick to one 
A not her than to divide from one another and that was why the British people and 
nil other expectant people outside were greatly disappointed when they found the 
Indian National Congress quite whole as it was before, 

Disappointed in tho expectation of a quarrel among Congressmen, Mr Rniagouala- 
rbariar continued, they were now trying as a last resort a quarrel amonrr castes, 
because it was on a quarrel between he castes the interim Chief Minister had made 
the last appeal, The Minister quarrelled with the speakor for havin, k h* ted a largo 
number of Brahmins. He had not counted the number of Brahmins eith r before or 
after the elections because he was not responsible for the selection The communal 
quarrel that ft* than a more fa™ 

than a disease. AM these all1 thos« philosophies of Brahmins and nmi-Hrah- 
mins ultimately a largely increase franchise, 

with an overwhelming raajonty^^oepted the conditions , \ continued Mr. fUja- 
gopalachartar. I . h ** . , 0 speak of Brahmins and non-Bnhimns afror 

they had been elect* ‘ . ‘ votm - One who has not been elected evon 

by ft pocket borough, h®J f . n " :!l,na ted by the Government for the upper 
chamber, I h°P e F? ll A w Jl ' 3 remafe of mine to bo a persoual attack upon 

hK ft is a piiy that he m bssa so nominated, it h a pity that he accepted the 
Chief Ministry of interim posr, but it would ho better if he hadjsuccoeded in the ole*- 
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lions. His remarks are acomment on the electorates, and the electorate should resent 
his remark. It is by a fluke that we are elected in all the constituencies by huge 
majorities 9 Because the electorate wanted us they elected us. Does the interim 
Chief Minister want us to shut out the possibility of a free choice of electorate and 
force candidates of particular classes on electorates ? I am glad, however, that no¬ 
body has talked in this train except the Chief Minister. After the elections and a tei 
the nature and quality of our success, oven the Justice Party has not made such 
comment. But a drowning man doth catch at a straw, lhe latest statement*of the 
Premier of Great Britain has complimented them upon their public spirit and upon 
their taking up the Government under very difficult circumstances. They should bo 

content with that. They should not try to find fault with the Congress,when they 

know that it is the Congress that is the rightful holder of the place. 


“The Premier has said something very remarkable> in addition to^com“r 
Chamberlain has said that Sir Kurma is not responsible to °^e’does 

»q as t 0( j t he Parliament members not to ask questions about any thing mat fteaoe9. 

after the Legislature of Madras is called. But I■ a “sw® r ‘ * laughable absur- 

they are not responsible to anybody on earth, lhe whole till g .© . it j f 

ditv If a strange monster comes, we are either afraid of it or £ ctranee we 
it has much power we are afraid of it. If it has no power and if it is strange, we 
laugh at it. Tne Government of India Act is a straDge monster, will * [?. . t 

au Army behind it and, therefore, we are afraid of it. But tne Ml ^ te . 

and they sre only laughable objects, go tou see there aio> two Mod. Of 

Z**uJL. On# is the Jerriblo Oovet^eut ^clnaot co^utionS 

aUurd intw»m Ministry, Even Mr. Bfjilfl UOTOoefiaiu oii 
tohni l bo interim Ministry. It i* good ibat ho elevate* thorn to» 

«5S S^K^R^dd^Mr. 

sus, hT a ttfS-SsJtg%yas atns 

sas was sn 'Jsxntss »««•«“•* »■>* * 

«i>*n «»i »«»'J m Ili * SmSI" , 'i"t.ii tfSt “ y SibSi ’(ill"! 

nr«,s shs k f £ tx 

a.j’a.ST'g;Mjit' kIs.TLAj, W. re to;,a A . ajyai; 

SuiiSit Madras Congressmen are inclined 'XentTom °the P roM-» * 
nroblems of Madras are do doubt their own and different t om uie p ,bor^gh- 

BTOtluees. But the question of loyalty to the Congress thossine * to 

fuflndt. There may be difference of. o,n 

iin n , lttrH tn with one another. Madras will give the greatest su p ' ‘ , nn ^ rPSS 
matter of loyalty to the Congress. Whatever the decision of the Ooogrejs 
miv he on iUo question of office. Madras Congressmen will sand » 

A- »r* 7 n " r ' s ' M *'^K,TSe *S3 

sss P ”rf^vss™, l r:.d wlS V™.. * 
sr. »»* '«*.fe-iorc»,tu rs a 

arrived at in try separate province. II any pirate autonomy hopeless 

the Congress an a whole and not exercised *»y any si j .t ateiy, i„ tho 

lie oian^ of Cor gross histoiy and politics to imagine that Gougrt-Ss MM"* " 
vi,riovis provinces cau ho made to act differently. . ; ., K ,.... i-. c.g 

• to tel! you this last of all, that you are in the bands of 

that any l iitiou ooubi possibly produce. There are nation which o „ , l: \. 

thoii empires f° r *he leadership that we have in Gandhiji (applause). I 1 . , 
ICl if it won- possible it we mli strike n bargain, British people £ 1 1 *•..«'*: 
have Oar ihiji for then* loader ami givo India freedom. We have a loi. > 1 


to 
whiuli 
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will be blessed not only by politicians but by sagos and philosophers. Akbar was not a 
greater Emperor than Gandhiji is a leader, Asoka was not a greater King than 
Gandhiji is a leader either. If anybody believes that India would split under Gaudhiji, 
they are as foolish as to believe that the Himalayas would split. It is, therefore, per¬ 
fect confidence and harmony that should work for our emancipation. The leadership 
of Gandhiji is there and it will remain there till we are free. After you are free, 
you may appoint your own leaders and you may cany on your internal politics as 
you like. But it is well, that we keep his leadership even after we are free. It 
19 only then that we can be at peace with the world. It is only theu that India can 
give her destined message to the world. With these word9, I ouce more thank you 
for the privilege you have given me and I declare this Conference open. 

The Presidential Address 

In the coarse of his presidential address, Mr. G-. Brahmayya said : —‘‘What we 
really want is an assurance of non-interference by the Governors in the matter 
of our activities directed towards the fulfilment of our election pledges but 
not in the matter of any programme calculated to wreck the Government of 
India Act.” ., . , 

He affirmed that suoh of them as would be considering Congressmens attitude of 
refusing Ministries as one of irresponsibility for the present deadlock lay on the 
Government and not on Congressmen. He emphasised ou the constructive pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress and at the same time warned Congressmen to bo alert aud 
prepare themselves tor any possible programme of oivil disobedience. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Leadership op Gandhi 

The sharp differences between the Congress Leftists and the Rightists in th« 
Andbia Province came to a head when Mr. T. Prakuam, President of the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, moved a resolution expressing confidence 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership regarding office-acceptance. Ihe resolution as it 
stood was opposed by the Socialists, who brought in an amendment. 

Wild and exciting scenes prevailed during the debate that ensue I, lasting for ovar 
two hours. Tbe {Socialists frequeutly heckled tho speakers. 

lW Eventually the amendment was defeated and tho original resolution votiug con¬ 
fidence in Gandhiji was passed. 

The resolution moved by Mr. T. Prakasam read : 

la) This Conference, taking note of the volume of discussions so far earned on 
t '-ardinsr office acceptance, expresses the country s complete confidence iu the lauier- 
8hi p 0 f Mahatma Gandhi and the All-India Congress Working Committee on the 

-ST* no satisfactory agreement is reached in the matter, this Conference hereby 
deolaros to Gandhiji aud the Congress Working Committee that this province would 
fce read to carry out their behests. 

The Socialists moved aa amendment deleting clause (a) and the portion in uIauj* 
(b) referring to Gandhiji’s leadership. The resolution with tbe amendment read * 
u This Confera-jce is of opinion that unless the assurauce asked for by the All-lndu 
Congress CommittQ 6 is given, the Congress should not aocopt Ministry, and hereby 
declares that if no satisfactory agreement is reached, this province would io veuly 
to carry out the behests of the Congress.’ 

Whilo those who favoured the original resolution spoke, tho Socialists frequently 
interrupted them and the tieuiuent Had to intervena more than a doze* times dutiny 
thB debate to restore order. 

Mr. iVo^asaw. moving he resolution, traced the various stages of the poll 1 ha! 
struggle I° ! ftotjdom through - which India had passed ending with tho .uivst of 
Mahatma Gandhi ou his ie ^ rn * L-°m England after tho Second ftiund Tabh* Con¬ 
feree. He emphasised that at: the present critical juncture, when tiw of 

*i ‘ Congress was P ltl0 l strength uf the British Govornmout. it wiu 

to proclaim the solidarity and confidence of their oouiurvm.ii under tl»o 
Wdership the Ma S atD1 ! M t ad J 6 Con « re8s * The enemies of tho Congress had leeu 
IrnS a spilt in the rank,», especially between the Leftist, m* KigMis’■ Bur 
f P i l been disappointed and they wore bound to be disappointed in *4% fntuni 

• "nil hid tti v ay8 StOOd linitu/t a*, I ik. .,i.,v.iMir.n «f Httld 


oi i The Congress hud always stood united aud the i)X proton of hih'i ur.^y 
loyalty to the on* who now th« affairs ol India uuJ to lii'-' d'i >' 
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organisation they were all proud to belong, would destroy the enemy 6 illusion and 
foment the rank and file in the Congress. , .. ^ . 

Mi- C Jagannatham moved the Socialist amendment. He said that the amend- 
had’ been brought in not as obstructive tactics but out of a genuine feeling 
Zfrho latLt nos t^on as developed by the statements of Mahatma Gandhi on the 
“tad»dTil.A G.v. P ,«m»J officials lb. JJrJdlM 
tbe Lahore Independence resolution. The speaker traced the several events from 
the Non-co-operation days of 1920 up to the present day. These events, ha said, 
did not recognise India's right of self-determination. Gandhi]! , ^ a , n , t ‘ » b' u t the 

,,ith Lord Willingdon and vote to him saying, “I beg you'on bended knees, out uie 
British did not yeild. Mr. Jagannatham was afraid that the sterile path of cons - 

tionalism -hat the Rightists were anxious to adopt and ‘ h , 0 in o ’™ h b ; d Xranc"e P re - 
from the All-India Congress Committee _resolution demanding the assurance prei 
minarv to acceptance of office was against the spirit of the Lahore Indspendence 
resolution. Mr. C. Raiagopalachari had said that the assara ° CP £ ause , o noja p 4 , rt 
as an arrow that would shoot every vote into the Congress ballot box 
were williog to agree to bow down to the assurance resolution, but not to the posi 
tTwhich Gandhiji had committed the Congress by Ins subsequent statements on 

the M. Ul J/. nimmala Rao said that there was, in fact, no difference' be*^“that 
original resolution and the amendment thoreon, if the Socialists would admit tb 
?hly b i confidence in Gandhiii. He was sure that there was no Socialist in tna 
Conference, who could have the courage to say the contrary. Gandhinhadcom- 
nletely identified himsolf with the masses in thought and action and whatever he 
§id or said arose out of his anxiety for the welfare of the masses. It was uuwortny 


^ v _ jui ua luo /• i 

Krspby'and got it printed in ^England, 
sonalities). 

Mr K Anjaneyulu (Tenali) supporting the amendment, said that there was haidij 
anv need for so much commotion*Mr. Thirumala Rao had made some misrepresents- 
?Z ?ninterpreting the object of the Socialists, who moved the amendment. It was 
not correct to say that the Socialists desired that Gandhm s leadership should be 
moved Nor did the amendment seek to express no-confidence m the Mahatma. But 
the Socia |; sts felt that the recent statements of Mahatma Gandhi had watered down 
\hl ftRRurance danse Tbe demand to be compelled to resign in case of sharp differ¬ 
ences of opinion between tbe Congress Ministers and the Governor was not the same 

the assurance asked for in the resolution of the A. I. C. C. Di. rattabm bita- 
ami ih in o press interview, had stated that the demand of the Congress had been 
watered down. Again, leaders like Babu Rajendra Prasad and others had put 
different interpretations on the issue. Lord Zetland had stated that there could no 
bo ativ friendly gesture so long as the Faizpur resolution regarding Council-entty 
was here That resolution could nevor be changed. Under such circumstances it 
would ho better to stick to the A. I C. C. resolutiou for assurance and not to sub- 
. ii ir, (Wmlhiii’s ever compromising and changing attitude. 

r Kon'ta Vtnkntappayya Pantulu said that, the trend of the speeches of Mr. 
Amanevuln and oilier young raon on the platform indicated that even from their 
standpoint, the resolution needed no amendment. They had admitted that Gandhj 
- & nnvitest nna of the world, the embodiment of all that was highest and 
noblest inhuman nature. Even if they said the contrary, the world would not 
h., urn tl .im. But Looking at the manner in which the amendment had beea framed, 
he undersi'jo'l it to express, by implication, such lack of confidence m this nom 
„ 0 , of the land. The implication had resulted out of the deletion oi reference - 
Oandhiji’s leadership and the country’s confidence in him. ff the Socialists had con¬ 
fidence in Gandbiji’s leadership why should they omit the portion referring to i. * 
There was no nb°J at all fur any amendment. There had been no watering down o : 
the Congress demand. Ho appealed to the gathering to throw out the Socialism 

Hinendment. 

Mr. V. V. S- iah. Socialiat (Guntur), soep.king for the amendment, said, 
to-dav politics centred round Mihatrua Gandhi. and he had been given oompu* 
Ktvay over the Congress. Gandhiji himsolf had stated that he was not a Longnsw- 
man but only ft mediator the Congress and the Government. Avon u? >m 
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Gandhiji was not even a four-anna member, he had been allowed to attend every 
Congress Working Committee meeting. Those who wanted to got into ministerial 

posts were trading upon Gandhiji’s name to serve their own purpo^s. (Cries of 
‘■withdraw the word trade.” Speaker : U I withdraw.”) He opposed tho e2solution. 

Mr. Ditggirala Bala Ramkrishnayya , supporting the main resolution, said that 
tho Socialists had become excited over an imaginary fear that the Independence 
resolution passed at Lahore had been let down. But there was hardly any ground 
to jastify such a fear. Gandhiji was to-day trying a political strategy. This was 
in recognition of the circumstances prevailing in ’India and the needs of the masses. 
Even Lenin had many times resorted to such strategy. Stalin’s Government in 
Russia, where Socialism first took root, was not in accordance with Marxism. 
Differing and changing conditions needed political tactics. The speaker appealed 
to the Socialists not to magnify their differences and to withdraw their amonameut. 

Mr. Soundararaja Iyengar (Chittoor) opposed the resolution and Mr. Ro.pinocdu 
snpported it, 

Mr. Narayana Raja said that the creed of the Congress was complete inde¬ 
pendence. Truth was only a handmaid to achieve that end. Pandit NehruY 
speech at Calcutta was a fitting reply to Lord Zetland’s statement that the Faizpur 
resolution regarding Oounoil-eatry should be withdrawn. The Assembly members, 
at pvery step, dragged in Gandbiji’s name to serve their purpose. The A. I. 0. C. 
resolution on office-acceptance was there. The Socialists’ amendment was not 
against it. They were there to obey the Congress and not Gandhiji or Mr. 
Prakasam individually, who could never be above the Cougress. 

Mr. Kalla Subba Rao (Anantapur) opposed the amondment. 

Mr. Souri Sastri said that the Socialists who opposed Gandhiji’s leadership 
to-day, had the birth of their political ideas and positions out of tho revolutionary 
spirit brought about by Gandhiji. 

Mr. O. Harisarvotbama Rao said that no reasons had been given for the 
deletion of the portion in the resolution regarding Gandhiji’s leadership, and it was 
not justified. Gandhiji gave riso to the very Socialists, who were now seeking to 
cut themselves off from him. 

Mr. Midluri Annapurniah t supporting the amendment, said that ho wished io 
speak plainly. Gandhiji was always stooping hut never conquering. IJo had 
lowered the Independence flag (Vehement cries' of W, ‘no’). a I am not going to 
be annulled by your cries, I maintain what I have said. Has not Gandhiji writte \ 
to Mr, Polak saying that he would be satisfied with Dominion Status wirh right 
to secede ? Tho Lahore Congress resolution on Independence was not (hat, We 
do not bow down to Gandhiji’s political philosophy and conquest of tho enemy by 
love* We obey the Congress. Gandhiji is not greater than the Congress.” 

Mr. Buluou Sambamnrthi , in a 40-minute’s speech, replied to the debate 
disapproving the attitude of the Socialists. He was frequently interrupted sud 
heckled by the Socialists and the President had to rise up several time.; to restore 
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President : No questions please. 
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:etting up, Mr. Brahmayya, on behalf of the 
5Jr. B. Sambamurthi and desired the moment 


The unknown gentleman not 
Conference, expressed apology to 

"‘Tfc. s.,t.„ur,U, .nttariw Mil lh.l it ’“.‘“.‘SfiWo'MaSS 
offica acceptance. Th r f « vor ^ Xowledged his leadership. It was this 

f“i.ST®U it w P as° but'natural that in We the 
foundations of Britisn pres 5 • . . . j fv>a Workim? Coainittee. 

-SSSE? LB 

Epderal nart and the Autonomy part. The Congress had vowed to oppose me 
introdition of the Federal part. The acceptance of Mm^ was 
Governor's assurance. When the assurance was . ,, j: on( ^ Autonomy 

would refuse to accept office m the six major P r °™° 0S ™ { structure depended on 
part of the Constitution would become null. As the Yedcr^ JUucxmtb ^provinces 

indirect election from the Provincial legisia om • ^ federal structure 

refused to elect representatives to n th ° F6 i° r ?L °AcT wou d then come into 
would automatically crumble. Section 93 of the Aa wouia T hat 

operation. When that time, came, there muet be ^oiwi’c^mmittee cannot be 
leader was Mahatma Gandhi. 3he ^ 0D ^e»s All-India Congress had 

ay ssx-JLfui, 5aSy & ite 

sTosarviff r.,;:,. 'sr 1 « 2Mf2 

would be “not to co-operate in any ^ ^ t oaa |4 determine the Constitution 

g? ,, ,Mh.'t4rSr sunrsy- «*•*.«» 
,d n£! T.i!r« e M.h“.s o ,s _ ~g>. 

when he said that Oandh'ji was a^ays etoopi^ ' n iolen09 9 Violence was 
were only two ways of resistance-violence <ma n tb# change of 

out of the question. Non-violenoe had as its al , , Iove . The Gandhi- 

heart. Even the hardest heart was bound to of hear t effected by 

Irwin Pact was to some extent, the in loving the enemy and seeking 

love. There could be no peace out of violence. r ^ 0 (ifief j. It was out of this 

to convert him a tremendous spiritual force would p T arrmle and delivering a 

force that India aimed at getting f . reedo ™' , S d ett '2 8 subject and starving nation could 
new message to a siok and groaning world. J aa(jai waB t »,„ very reflection 

not have peace till freedom was achieved. M India It was argued, he 

of God, and he was hound to gat freedom and peace foilndla ^^Vhenever 

continued, by some that the ^intelligent man and knew 

& sys. s"», “”.i a&.'ears.’iw «• * *-— 

“srfc.'csu'i ’sSw” “»? sss & ™t, i.. a, ,«m» «* 

,)lr T^noSle”a d te d 8 ee were 0a ^ared out. The amendment was put to vote and was 

l0Bf The Vresident *dcoiare^f the original resolution carried amidst tontinuou* 
nnlmiae Bud cries of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai.’’ 

1 The Conference adjonrned to meet again the next morning. 


Second Day—Nandyal—21st June 1937 

Interim Ministry Condemned 
T he Conference concluded its sessions to-day after passing a nu ’ n, ’ ei lb ° 
vacillations, whioh included condemnation of the Interim Ministry , , a _ 

Chief Minister’s anti-CongreBs propaganda. A resolution calling upon 
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ment servants drawing Rs. 200 and above to agree to a voluntary cut of 25 per 
cent in .heir salaries was passed, while a roso ution for the abolition of District 
noaras ana constituting them into either taluk or divisional boards was withdrawn 
after discussion. 

Moving tlie resolution on Interim Ministry, which was a lengthy one, Mr. A . 
A aleswara Kao explained the political events loading up to the demand for assuran¬ 
ces by the Congress and the breakdown of the talks between the Governors and the 
leaders. Sir K. V. Reddi, in utter disregard of national feeling uud national interest, 
ho said, had accented the post because, as ho said, the “King’s Government had to 
be carried on. J . He did not think for a while what disapprobation ho was thereby 
inviting upon himself from his own people. While a controversy was being carried 
on between Lord Zetland and Mahatma Gandhi, Sir K. V. Reddi made public utter¬ 
ances saying that the Congress was wrong in refusing the Ministry «nd that ho was 
there to save the Government and to save trouble to the Governor. Sir K- 1 ■ 
Reddi had also raised the communal bogey as a drowning man would catch at a 
straw- Even when 198 members out of 215 had sent up a declaration that fhoy had 
no confidence in the Interim Ministry, still Sir K. V. Reddi and his colleagues wore 
clinging to their posts. Even if the Governor had not taken any action, they 
ought to have resigned voluntarily. 

The resolution stated that when the majority party did not accept v ffice because 
the i auranc© demanded bv it was not ^forthcoming, the action of the Madras Gover¬ 
nor in appointing Sir K. V. Reddi and other colleagues of his in the ministerial 
posts was illegal, improper and was in utter disregard of every uanon of Respon¬ 
sible Government. The Conference condemned the retention of these Interim Minis¬ 
ters by the Governor and prolonging their life without summoning the legislatures. 
The Conference condemned the conduct of the Interim Ministers who were sticking 
to their jobs even after 198 members had expressed in writing no confidence against 
them and urged them t r resigi forthwith The Conference also condemned the 
utterances of Sir K. V. Reddi in his recont tour in East and West Godavari districts 
direoted against the Congress and Congress leaders, and characterised those utter¬ 
ances as impertinent. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Kottapatam Summer School Ban 


The next resolution condemened the ban on the Kottapatam Summer School and 
congratulated the students of the Sohool for the courage they exhibited andjthe 
bold stand they took up to vindicate their self-respect and civil liberties under 
verv difficult and delicate circumstances. The Conference ooudemtied the aotion of 
the Magistrate who sentenced the members of the School in placing thorn ia 4 C 
class aud urged that they should bo put in special division. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Conference passed a condolence resolution on the demise of Dr. R. Suhra- 
manvam and Mr. Kodeti Rangacharlu, two veteran workers of Andhradesa and also 
on the death of Dr. Nazir Ahmad, the Muslim Loader as also other Congress 
workers, about a dozen in number. 

Royalabeeha & Andhra University 


Messrs. Knllura Subha Bao (Anantapur) and Parftaatpanrtfty‘(CuddapsthL speaking 
on the resolution calling on the Andhra leaders to got tho Ceded Districts and 
phiffor again included in trie ananra University aroa ciiri 
r~.„Or Amlhras and for I ho progress of the 


,, tt , ,woia iuu weutMi uisinois suu 

unliter -r; .- ° diversify area, said that for promoting unity 

among Andhras and for ‘ ha PW^ , >< tlie Rnyalaseamaties, eu-h inclusion was 
absolutely necessary. Mr G. K. Reddi was also keen on these districts being traus* 
ferrod to tho Vmwsiilyjoriedurtlon. Sir 8. Radhakrishoan hrT^roS 

ii _ l xx fhfl Ro viti saBGtusite*> agteed to fh a _ l_i i.. •. • i • 


. " * cou mese aistrtcts being traus- 

> trio rlaAi {0 £‘ Blr 8 * Radhakrishnan h;>l promised 

that if the into! IT JL Ju® traQsf0 . r i probably it would be quite 

possible to develop A ap PnllAfTA 6 h ,V e ducational centre ultimately. There 

tk* £ riAJd Tin.n^^ i beiQ # atAuautpur. This ur«*d 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Voluntary Salary Cut 

Dr. Pattabhi -moved the following? resolution : “This Coaforwce 

calls on all G°v er nmen * Rs. 200 and over to agree to a voluntary 

aud to put^it interaction as early as po^iblu .” 0 ^ 9 tho bu,dea of tsies 0,1 {he p8C,pl8 


■ Go ^X 
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Dr. Pattabhi said that the burden of top heavy administration, with enormously 
fat salaries of Government servants ultimately rested on the heads of the tax-payer. 
Even among Government officers there were those who were willing to contribute, 
their quota to the progress of the nation and national relief. 

Mr. Jagannatham and another socialist delegate opposed the resolution on the 
ground that it was impracticable and that they should not get resolutions passed with- 
out a corresponding means to put them into action. Even if there were Government 
servants patriotic enough to agree to the cit, because the resolution bad been spv 
sored bv the Congress they would be given quit notice and asked to go home it tnojr 
responded to it. Besides the resolution seemed to go against the spirit of the Karaciu 

resolution of Rs. 5C0 as maximum salary. . « 

Replying to the opposition contention Dr. Pattabhi said that the present ^solu¬ 
tion had stated that when the Congress got into power the maximum salary should 
be Rs. 500. But till that time the idea in the present resolution might be worked 
up. It might not be possible for the Government servants even if they were so 
disposed to agree to a voluntary cut, but the resolution had be hind it 
dons scope for propaganda. It was of course, a new idea and should be broadcast 

mnong the ff°J igarvo{hamfl Ra0 SU gg es ted an amendment adding a rider to the ongi- 
nal resolution reiterating the Karachi resolution of Rs. 500 as. max mum salary. TU 
was accepted and the resolution as amended was passed unanimously. 


Abolition of Dt. Board 
opposition to the resolution moved 


from the Chair urging 
constituting them into cither taluk boards oi 


There was some - - 

the abolition of District Boards and 

divisional boards. , . , . . .. 

Mr. N. SankarBeddi said that .it would lead to greater factions. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao sent in an amendment to the effeot ™ th ' Q 

Boardc Act shoald be so amended as to give prominence Panc {^y** mV that 
villas He said that from his own experience as a legislator, he could say tna 
ESSM li .tout trouble" Tbe .m..im«.t ...I 

a trouble Bad makiog the village autonomous. He did not want the Gon„rtess 
in the same wav as the Raja of Bobbili and wreck their ship on the rock otjoou 
boarj 6 administration. The abolition of Taluk Boards was the cause of the downfall 
of the Raja of Bobbili and the Congress should profit by it. 

The resolution was by leave withdrawn. 

Andhra Hindi Prachar Sangh 

■When a resolution was moved from the Chair expressing 
star" g of a separate Andhra Hindi Prachar Bangh and caHing on all \DiM *, OW { 
press Committees a D d Congress sympathisers to hh ' ‘®^an|ha : ,h® propaganda 

Hindi, there was vehement opposition from a delegate, w.io sai ^ Pj;^ 

sThrfr 35* taTC own mother-toegne. White tbe<e *« 

the resuscitation of the Telugu language, propaganda on behalf of Hi 

meaningless^ Bao, while appreciating the courage pf the thfl 'T^bwa 

who onpoV'd the resolution, said that there was a general feeling in the 
.iintr>otfc P thn' the isten ats of the mother-tongue were being 8 “ bo rf.’ t n h^Sesiredio 
tmrl what th* - ' young man had said was a warning to the leaders. But he aes 

pofut out that th, .: had nothing to fear on % t n ^ a ^ n I ^ e i^? n Twhose 
did not want a national language, whose place could not be taken bv leiugu «u 
* ibstUuto English could not be. The Congress had completed Hind* « » 
SSr "n that sense tho qvoad of Hindi was thedata-of ewrj 
That was all the resolution said. Therefore, he appealed that the t ; ug , 

bo accepted, luunnimously. The resolution was carried, only one delegate ■- ’ ^ 

Thu Conference congratulated ihe voters—women, labourers and peasants— 
splendid support they gave to the Congress during the last eleotion^ t t; re 
tfio Andhra Provincial Oongreas Committee to appoint a Sub-Comroitt^ w n(| ,| ; ir 
into tho economic conditions of 1 the people and tako early steps m , j n torcs(e 
expressed the opinion that the present Estate Land Aot was injurious to me 
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of the ryots and urged suitable legislation to be brought about. The Conferminn 



were very high and called on them to reduce them to the level of the Ryotwari 
areas. The Conference asked the zamin ryots to agitate more intensely in this 
behalf, 

Tho Conference reiterated the Faizpur anti-war resolution and urged that in case 
of out-break of war, tho occasion should be utilised to strengthen tho fight for freo- 

‘ Conference express sympathy with Spain in her present turmoil. 

ihe Conference urged the starting of libraries in everv village and intensifying 
the library movement, starting gymnasiums in every village under the ausivoos o^f 
he local Congress Committees, which should, hold periodical physical culture oxb'- 
bitions, awarding prizes. The Conference asked the Village Committees to send uo 
their annual reports about the progress made in this direction. 

Tho Conference expressed anxiety for the health of Mr. K. Na'-eswara Rau 
Pantalu and hoped he would have speedy recovery. 

The Conference urged that adult franchise should be given to people in i oc »i 
board elections and that the colour box system should bo instituted by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. G . Harisarvathama f?ao, speaking on behalf of the Re.-eption Committee, 
expressed thanks to all the delegates for having come from distant districts to tak^ 
part in the Conference. He thanked Mr. II. Mahanandiah for having lent the Maha- 
nandiawara temple premises for the Congress, Mr, Kuppu Rao, Secretary, for having 
lent the Victoria Reading Room promises, and the aulhoritiea of the Anium-E-Isltmi* 
and others for their co-operation. 

Dr. K. Subramanya Sarma said that Nandval, though a municipal town did not 
have any facilities. The food provided might not have suited Northern Urcars’ 


tastes. He howeyer, hoped they would all excuse the Reception Committee for the 
defects. 


Mr. NSankara Iicddi , Chairman of tho Reception Committee, expressed lati¬ 
tude for the Provincial authorities for having made it possible to hold th» Confer" 
ence in Nandval. The Kurnool Dlstriot was very backward economically and uoli’ 

finnliv Hfl trii_Q Slim thflt rllA Snee;*nOS nnrivwy _ . 
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The Kerala Congress Socialist Conference 

Fourth Session—Cannanore~20th. June 1937 

The Welcome Addreii 

The fourth All Kerala Congress Socialist Conference was hold at Cannanore on tho 
20 th. June 1937. under the presidency of Mr. Yusuf Meheralt. 

Extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, Mr. K.P.R. Gopalam 
Natnbiar. Congress member of the Malabar District Board and Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, referred to the importance of tho critical period they were 
living in. Imperialism was menacing every aspect of their life. Ihe resuH of the 
receDt elections and the hartal on April 1st were to him declaration of the country 
against Imperialism. There was growing unrest amongst the masses, the peasants 
■led workers and students were also restive. The Calcutta Jute Mill strike, he B. N. 
Railway strike and several other minor strikes in different parts of the country 
recent!" were all indications of the increasing resistance to Imperialism. 

The'Congress it appeared to him, was reluctant to organise a mass movement 
.n/there were even attempts to tone down its demand for complete independence 
The obvious tendency of the existing political situation was “the contrast »tween 
Sie militancy of the masses and the reactionary mentality of tho 
fiirl't against this tendency, anti-imperialistic forces in the country, he sad, shoula 
be organised. The success of the anti-imperialistic struggle depended on the orgam- 
sation g of the working classes. In these and other tasks, tho Socialist party af h jAJJ 
important duty to perform and, therefore, to strengthen the Congress Socialist I arty 
was to strengthen the anti-imperialistic struggle, he concluded. 

Preaidential Address 

Sir then delivered his presidential address. If there °ne ‘hing 

hn v" th it Mahatma Gandhi had taught the Indian people, it was not to hang 

£ e words of \3d appear That *Qandhiji had 

Vfcvffro" 

MauMnoe,Mked for^ by thal influenUai Ooogress leaders ^ keen on 

SSKown the condition* for offloo that they themsel/M laid doIMM offor_a 
““SLlTtreasonableness" hard atiSened the Brtuvh attitude. Or «« 

•* to Z>ni Zetfcu»d> tliinJy veiled doouad to tbaodoti, if 

formally Mipiir Coatfra* resoLtioa for combating the new Oovarn- 

m0n r \ a at deadlock was not just mechauical. It was actually the momentary 

^•VirJSaS^stss.™^ 

to form Cabinets (for tho express purpose of wrecktug the Constitution) kavutf 09 “ 
reacted thn Working Committee at its next meeting should proceed to terminn 
fS B eri id of drift aud decide to pass ou to the next phase a the stru gle for the 
rooting out of the Constitution. That phase was one of brisk preparation for the 
niU , straggle which must be launched in the near future. _, . . 

Iliernfsidcd next referred to the war in Spain, the race for armmem* « * 
hectic spend aud other development* abroad aud referred to Mr. M. N. Roy s 
tion and Congress work for contact with Muslims. awakening 

“I do not feel very happy the speaker continued, that the now » ,jj 
should be conducted in the name of Muslim Mass Contact Committees. > ' j 

lar preferable if such Committees are called simply Mass Contact 
are composed of not only Muslims but persons of different communities, 
leave no loop-holes for communalism to enter the Congress by the b*«wo° • 
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- ^l 1 ? P resid ? J nt U0X ^ Oealt with the problem of training for party workers who 
snoulcl, he said, seriously address themselves to creating a cadre of workers 

In Socialist theory as well as iu the study of objective economic conditions 
oi tiieir country. 

ftsgardiog tho problem of Indian States the speaker observed that in the Swaraj 
tSL W r* 1 th . 0 y struggling, no difference whatever would be made between 

those living in the States and the rest of the country. While the Socialist view¬ 
point on the future of the States was well known, their present task is to organise 
nem on a programme likely to be adequate and immediately fruitful. The following 
points might envisage such a programme; a single-chamber legislature elected on 
acmit franchise, a Ministry responsible to the legislature, guarantee of democratic 
rights of froedom of speech, press, association and organisation, ihe Privy purse of 
the Kuhug House not to exceed 5 per cent of the Revenue of the Slate and the 
engjon of the Ruling family not to affect the administration of the .State. 

Ine President, in conclusion, referred to Socialists and the Congress and its 
ideals and defined the attitude of the Socialists. 


Resolutions 

Moved from the chair, the Conference congratulated Mr. Jaya Praka.h Narain 
and others undergoing imprisonment. They were considered as victims of Imperialism 
Moved by Mr. P. Narayanam Nair of the “Matlmibhumi” seconded by Mr. E 0 
Kuhn Kau^ra Narabiar, District Board member and further supported iVMr 
Moyarath Sankaran, the Conference deplored the attempts made to tune down the 
Congress resolution on office accoptaneo which clearly ana unambiguously laid down 
wrecking the Constitution as the object thereof. Interpretations of Gandhiii and 
Mr. Rajagopalachari were particularly taken exception to. The sam« resolution 
appealed for intensification of the struggle and emphasised the need for mobilising 
public opinion against the new Constitution. 

The third resolution, while welcoming the Faizpur Congress resolution for estab¬ 
lishing Primary Committees declared in favour of collectivo affiliation and organisa¬ 
tional representation in the Congress of peasant and working classes. Tho opinion 
of the rank and file, it further stated, should count more with the leadership m the 
Congress. Moved by Mr. Maujunatha Rao and seconded by Mr. C. H. Kanarau, the 
Conference coudemued several instances of curtailment on civil liberty a3 reheated 
in the arrests of Labour leaders, detention of politicals without trial, r«strictiorn on 
movements of persons, ban on certain types of literature and study classes and the 
operations of the Criminal Tribes Act, etc. Moved by Mr. A. Madhara Monou and 
seconded by Mr. K S. Narayanan a resolution stated that the struggle for estalilwh- 
mont of responsible government in the States was part of the wider stru rle a»aiust 
Imperialism and asked the people of Cochin and Travancoro to unite will”anti- 
Imperialistic forces outside. 

After ull the resolutions were adopted and the concluding remarks of the Preei 
d«ut, the Conference terminated at about 2 p. m., with a vote ot tlrmks prouo«ei1 tv 
Mr. P. Krishna Piliai. 1 ; 


The Punjab Congress Socialist Conference 


ce^ivhioh commenced grafts 2, *r«- 

a commencement.of distribution of pamphlets. acons'iL 

fud Radicals, auoihtu 


ence, ffiiioh eommoncou on tun 6th. Juno and ronrdaJir >V7 k'" vm " 

tho commencement of distribution of pamphlets aconsiL u- ,°n “ e -"• - 

of treachery, an exchange of blows took place but utj ^ Congress ttouialiit group 
group of Socialists. Some Socialist ^ 

«» — »> 

organise anti-imperial forces and stressed ™ °! the 8ooia,ist 1>ftrtv «■**<> 

H S *e*teI tho formation of party’s volunteers eornTlnTTr of - ,h ? ir D* 

'ha'fore cone uding the Comer,mce ,• 1 „ ir ! i 8 ? d study H ,nles ' , 

.< EP 1 " SmSS Sr&RS mssti 

“S“r -i-" . "» m.- 
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All India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference 

Second Session^ Delhi—20th. March 1937 

The second session of the All India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference was 
held at Ansarinagar, Delhi on *the 20th. March 1937 under the presidency of Sj. 
tiarat Chandra Row, who in the course of his speech declared : 

tt I will ask you to remember hundreds and thousands of our young countrymen 
who have suffered during the last three decades and sacrificed their all in the 
cause which is as much ours as it was theirs. I ask you to remember every day 
and every moment of your life that there are thousands still who are suffering 
silently in bravo endurance in British jails and detention camps. If you have 
real!v any respect for the cause which the Congress has taken up on your behalf, 
you cannot but have respect for those who are the stoutest pillars in support of 
(hat cau^e. Remember if those who have^ been suffering for years perish, the cause 
of India’s freedom will perish with them.” _ _ _ , 

Referring to the demands of political prisoners, Mr. Bose observed : You know 
well enough that with a view to bring these demands before the public Sj. Jogash 
Chatterjec resorted to hunger-strike and it was only on the assurance of certain 
leaders of the country that he was induced to break his fast. An assurance was 
javeu to him that we who are outside jaih will do our very best in order to have 
*1 oso demands accepted by the authorities. AVe cannot claim that much has been 
done in that direction. I do not say that the demands have not been made with 
insistence But we have not yet succeeded in getting the authorities to accodo to 
those demands. I hope these demands which were voiced by fc>j. Jogesh Chatterjee 
from inside his prison cell will gather in force and strength from day to day and 
in iho near future we shall havo the satisfaction of seeing those demands accepted 
by the authorities whoever they may be. These demands are our essential demands 
i i the fight for freedom. Constitutions may come and Constitutions may go : 
freedom iu a soaso will be conceded to us from time to time but it is not freedom 
m the souse with which we are concerned to-day. We demand freedom in the 
essentia!s. 1 rucognfrs manv a struggle will be needed and many more thousands 
and tens of thousands of people will have to resort to jails whether as political 
pris.uiOt'S or detenus or internees before freedom in essentials will bo conceded Jo 
ns. But om maiu demand must be that those who a^e fighting for freedom should 
nut he left in the lurch any longer. 

“It is our bounden duty to see and to do whatever lies m our power to get tha 

authorities aocedo to those demands. I believe that if we are really earnest in 

jtn demands-, if we arc serious in putting them forward, I have no manner of 

doubt that those demands will daily grow in insistence and strength until the 

power., tluvi bo will hav* no aUcruativ*: but to accept them. If we fail to get them 
jietudod to, 1 will s.iy v.’e imye failed in earnestness, we have failed in seriousness 
ai:<i we have failed in giving cflVot to things that we proclaimed from house tops. 

11 rill not do if wo tnorvy show lip sympathy, that will not advance our c/jns-e 
uven ono inch On. polhi< d primers will then be whore they arc to-day. If wo 

really desire to do service to the cause of the country, if we redly moan it, l eua 

ho nay wilt uot bo far distant, when we shall have our brethren, political 
pi dcloi us u»;d mb»rneas back in our midst” (cheers). 

KuforriHg b* ranrr“a!vn Mr. Hose said that those laws wore really enacted 
fc.r tiju brujelit of British Irewriaiisks. -\ do not for a moment believo that they 
.•nantr-d toi - ue pu .so id i; Lniiiiru. ; law and orcler. In this coitiiectlori 
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over it will bo open to ns to say that the laws such as Regulation 3 of 1818 and 
numerous Criminal Law Amendment Acts which have been passed during the last 
so many years are not repressive laws. They are laws meant for the maintenance 
of law aud order.’ I know for fact that was the explanation given. But the case 
is different with the Congress. Repeal of repressive laws and release of political 
prisoners, detenus and internees have been one of our main election cries aad the 
country responded to that call v/ith alacrity aud enthusiasm.” 

“Speaking on behalf of my province,” said Mr. Bose, tt I may toll you that 
during my election tour in every meeting that I had the opportunity of addressing 
the question of ropeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners was 
brought to the forofront. So far as Bengal is concerned it cannot bo dispute! 
oven by British authorities that the mandato of tho peoplo is distinctly iu favour 
of repeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners detenus and 
internees. We do not kuow how far we shall succoed in carrying mto practico our 
demands. As you know, thanks to the prosnnt Constitution, thanks to its communal 
device, we Congressmen at tho present moment in Bengal are in a position of 
numerical inferiority. But I am not depressed because I feel that it wj have a 
solid and determined band of workers, no matter whether we are iu numerical 
Inferiority, we shall bo able to~ persist in our demands in suoh a way I iat they 
will be accepted in the near future. We also hope that as time rolls on in spue of 
disabilities inflicted on us by the communal decision we of tho Congress will bo 
able shortly to command an effective majority in the legislature. And wlion that 
happens I can give you this assurance and through you to those who are in 
prisons that the very first thing we desire to do is to repeal all repressive* laws 
which havo been onactod for the purpose of repressing the country s re for 
freedom. And the first thing we shall do to follow up that repeal will bo to open 
the prison doors to lot out political prisoners, detonus and interuee.s 'han whom no 

one olse has contributed more to the awakening of the country, than whom no one 

r!v. has shown a bettor example of suffering and sacrifice. It is a cause whicn, 
no doubt, may be repressed for the moment but I believe it is a oausp which will 
never perish so long as tkero is a single Indian who harbours in his breasi tno 
desire for freedom (cheers).” . , , . . „ 

Referring to the Congress Miuistry and tho test it will bo put io, Air. Boso 

observed : l [ have in the recent past given expression to my viows ou tho question 
of acceptance of office. I do not propose to give expression to those now. If thero 
are people who really desire to accept office, to those friends I 
address a few remarks. The most important^ thing I feel to-day 


would desire to 
is this. Those 



ImperiaUst 0 State* which' we fin'd'to-day by a social Service state V Thoo 
r>r bit? Questions no doubt But on the solution of these questions real y dtpends 
thn cause of India's frendom If we who call us Congressmen and who doolare day 
in and day out that nothing is dearer to us than tho cause of India s freodom—B our 
representatives fail to make serious attempts to replace the rule of force by a rule of 
justice to replace the State as we find in India to-day what I may describe as a police 
, by a real social servioo State, if wo fail to do that then there will be au 
t-md of all our talks of India’s freedom. And the first attempt in that direction, 
! again desire to repeat, will be releasing of all political prisoners, detenus and 
internees V . ...... 

Mr. Bose went on : In this connection I would desiro to draw vonr attention to 
the remark of a great loader th8 truth of which I realise every day of tnv life. 
That remark was this: “Under a Government which imprisons any person unjustly 
the true place for man is also prison.” We know most of us who are in the van¬ 
guard of the freedom movement are persons who have been in prison. Most of those 
who are leading the country have boen in prison themselves Those of them who 
desiro to accept office wrll always bear in mind that they thenifiolvo; wore in prihon 
tud long ago and the country looks to them to put forward the demand' of the 
people tor tho freedom of those political prisoners in such a fashion tlnu those 
demands camio* be resisted by British Imperialism any longer. 

w iH u ow draw your attention to some of the questions, with which wo uro 
••‘wrerned at this conference, which has been invited to voio? the following demand* > - 
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(1) Release of all political prisoners irrespective of class and creed, detenus and 
internees, 

(21 Withdrawal of all orders of restraint on externeeB and others, 

(3) Repeal of all repressive flaws, 

(4) Fulfilment of the following demands which Sj. Jogesh Chatterjeo has put be¬ 
fore the country— 

(a) Concentration of political prisoners of all classes and creeds in one jail, 

(b) All political prisoners of all olasses and creeds be formed into one special 
class, 

(c) Writing materials be allowed to all classes of political prisoners, 

(d) Arrangements be made for their exercise as well as indoor and outdoor games 

and recreation. 

(e) All political prisoners be kept in association barracks and not in cells, 

ff) Proper arrangements be made for their medical treatment, 

(g) Right of letters and interviews fortnightly, 

(h) Right to supplement articles of food and clothing, 

(i) Provision of light at night for reading and other purposes, 

(j) Return of all political prisoners confined in the cellular jail at Port BUir to 
Indian jails and retaining all privileges that they are enjoying there at present.” 

Concluding Mr. Bose said : u Believe me when I say that there is hardly any 
cause which is dearer to my heart than the causo of political prisoners. That cause 
is in Ihsolubly connected with the causo of India's freedom. We Indians cannot 
possibly forgot that when the demand of our country for freedom beoame vocal it 
wib then that repressive laws were enacted and applied to the people at large who 
voioed those demands. Repressive laws began to be enforced with all their severity 
about three decades ago and almost the first enforcement of those laws began in my 
own province of Bengal. The antiquated Regulation more than a century old was 
brought out and appplied to certain political leaders of Bengal among them being 
AbwIi ‘ Kumar Dutta and Krishna Kumar Mitter. At the time tha British bureau¬ 
cracy proclaimei to the world at large that Aswini Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar 
Mitter had been criminally connected with criminal plots. Although that was their 
j» hi iB* ation for the enforcement of Regulation 3 of 1818, only a few years after tho 
name bureaucracy had to confess that those gentlemen, those political leaders of 
B ngal had done nothing criminal nor were they connected with criminal plots. 
They wore only political agitators. He knew now that the Regulation was brought 
ont in order to stifle the freedom movement in Bengal which was rapidly spreading 
in other part3 of India.” 


Referring to the repressive nature of the laws enacted during the last decade or 
so which he characterised as lawless law, the speaker pointed out that these are 
sought to be justified on grounds that similar things are happening in Germany, 
Italy and other countries. Merely because wrongs are done and inflicted on people 
in some parts of tho world that cannot be a justification for inflicting wroDgs in 
other parts of tho world. 


Babu Rajendr* Prasad’s Speech 

Initiating the proceedings of the All-India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference, 
Babu Rajenura Prasad said that this was the third time they met to consider the 
plight nf those brrjlhets and eisN.rs who are rotting in Jail or in the Andamans for 
tbo aalifl of their «,ountry. Immediately after the Lucknow Congress session we 
(U'Diandod tboir releaso or if that was not possible, for the amelioration of their lot 
Shortly after that Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee went to hunger-strike which w&a 
iufili'umuntfll iu fccussing public attention on some of the grievances acutely felt bv 
political pnsoners. 

Ann 1 oar is that poli a prisoners most of whom are drawn from very respect- 
ume hujiiliefi and aie ‘amy educate*], are not supplied with books and nowspapers. 
And it can w»'l be Imagined what a evere punishment is this “intclluotual etarva- 
two lo persons who have to rot m virtual solitary imprisonment. 

ProMioiInig. H»>1 Rajeudra referred to the lot of those political prisoners who 
have 'teen trittj'p oJ to 1 he j-iulamans. He ftaid that while the whole country wag 
.Impoiiniig foi Mw. Hi lion of penal element, Sir Juntas Oraik, Home Member, 
Imliti Oovt. who paid a flying visit to Andamans •lesoiilu.d it as Tar.'difw’ on earth. 
Conld ''!" r t,7 «'!i« declaration, he asked. 

OmfmiiDg Itujwidu Paint sa;J that during tho closing months of last year the 
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Bengal detenus committed suioide. People all over the country naturally be< ntno 
f tunned by the drastic steps that these young men choose to take and demand wont 
forth from all corners of India for an independent Committee of enquiry to ascer¬ 
tain the causes of such tragio incidents, but Government paid no heed to this 
popular demand. In Bengal many youngmen are still pining ^ away in detention 
camps without any trial and without adequate provision for their families in some 
cases. In my own Province several youngmen are confined within the limits of 
lheir respective native villages and thus shut out from pursuing their moral avoca¬ 
tions. The speaker did Dot deny that as the result of popular agitation for tho 
betterment of the lot of political prisoners there has been some slight improvement 
here and there but tho major problems relating to political prisoners r.MI remain 
where they were. In this connection he referred to a huge public meeting held in 
Calcutta last vear under tho presidency of Dr. Rabiudra Nath which protested against 
a state of thing.; which could drive throe youngmen to take their own lives. But 
Government did not seem to take notice of that unique demonstration too. 

Proceeding further Rajeodra Babu informed the mooting of tho various steps that 
the All-India Political Prisoners' Relief Committee had taken so far to ameliorate tho 
miserable condition of their unfortunate brothers and sisters who are being confined 
in various jails and detention camps. 

Concluding Babu Rajendra said that it > was a matter of gratification that ono of 
the most d : Gtinguished among political prisoners, namely Subhas Bose, had been un¬ 
conditionally released day before yesterday (cheers). Wc are looking forwar to 
having him in our midst here but that is not to be as Subhas Babu is still in a very 
bad state of health and has not been permitted by his doctors to undertake this long 
journey. On the occasion of the Lucknow (onference also he was coming from 
rhirope to attend it but as soon ns he had landed in Bombay he was arrested under 
the orders of Government. But although we have not the satisfaction of having ^j. 
Subhas Bose here to-day, we are fortunate in having his elder brother Barn! Rose 
os our President for to-day’s function. Sarat Babu has also a long record of .'Offer¬ 
ing in tho country’s cause. As a matter of fact when we met for ihe first tim- n 
Lucknow in 1936 both tho Bose brothers were Stato prisoners. Ho hud no doubt, 
that uuder the leadership of a political sufferer like Sarat Babu th ■ Confowm o will 
be able to chalk out definite JiDes of action for securing ih<> release of political 
prisoners and also for redressing their grievances. 

R e 8 o 1 utioni 


The Conference pasaad the following resolutions;— 

i This Conference sends its greeting to Comrade Subhas Chandra Ro-r on his 
P-Vpc* a nd pravs for his speedy recovery and restoration to norma* health 

This Conference reiterates the demand fur immediflW release of all poliib ul 
ri uurer and detenus throughout the country. While expressing satisfaction at tl • 
r- M* ii >t p if and svmpathy which all section of people hnv* (vim ed in this 

miVstion ■*urinp tl last year, and in view of the fact that most of the candidates 

f lecr-’d to provincial legislatures are pledged to release of political prisoners and 
dfcu i U' ini* Conference trusts that no efforts will he spared to givo effect to tho 
nnpoior'domssad at an early date. 

Thiy Confereace hu : learnt with extreme concern and sympathy iho great 
hardship ami suffering which a large number of our countrymen and women aie 
und«!'p>i*ic bfh ausG of tho extornment and internment orders and other restrieGous 

i.„ ! bv the lien bureaucracy and urges upon the newly elected members of 

U fis!,’Ur^5 *> f hat tlu ' v art ‘ forthwith withdrawn, 

ii) Ibis Conference urges upon members of legislatures to repeal ill ivpr^sho 


IcVVS. 

(5) This Conf 'tice expresses its sorrow and indignation at th suicide of 
MaKcUm Ghosh, rkitiLtjsh Ltundra Ganguly and Kristin:; Pankuj Goswami, doi«>» ^ 
mi I.**- jo; serious and tragic circumstances and refusal of the Gcwronimd »"•? 
Beat?*;! ■*. id * *rernrneut of India to hold a public inquiry as denvmJel by 
pfoplii bawdv 1 by l'r. Ru‘ U'lrj Nath Tagore. This ('oufersnea (tiers its ' .-nnf-U 
] r l0 tv I'aminas of tho deceased. 

T o. Confr;o»dG rraffhms the ,resolution passed Hi the lust ('onfovnrn > 
’ w.ini0iip - Vl ! ,<n; ' u prisoners e-mbodying the demands of Jogoab Chandra 
n, .rierj, > upd cabs anon the elected roembirs of the pivjvjnohd logujlntuivs to 
m FlG • came. 

( V) h) Rese'v^i that » eofttiwlteo should bo foraKnl all pruvim keep 
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' ’%ieraselvc: 5 in touch with the affairs of the political prisoners and in particular 
to collect and disseminate information about their conditions to give such relief as 
may be possible to them by way of supplying them with necessary amenities such 
as books etc. by enabling them to supplement jail supplies on special occasions 
such as festivals and to tako such other steps as may be possible for pressing 
demands of this conferonco and securing relief from Government through legislatures 
ami by agitation outside. 

(b) Resolved further that groups of legislators should be formed in each 

province to make special study of the repressive laws, prison laws and rules and 
of the condition of the political prisoners, detenus and internees and tako steps to 
have repressive laws repealed and prison laws ami rules amended and secure 
amelioration in the conditions of tho prisoners and their release at tho earliest 
opportunity ; and , . „ . . _ , 

rc) That a comraittco ho formed with the following persons, namely, Babu 

Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Sarat Chandra Boso, Mr. RaG Ahmed Kidwai, Mrs. Vijoy 

Lux mi Tandit, Air. K. F. Nariman, Mr. Sambamurthi, Dr. Khare, Mr. R. K. 

Khetri and Mr. MohanJal Saxona (Convenor) with powers to co-opt for carrying 
propaganda and co-ordinaling activities of different provincial committees with a 
view to secure relief to politioal prisoners. 


The Punjab Leaders’ Conference 

Firm determination to stamp out commimaliem from tho Punjab was evinced 
at n meeting of leadors of the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communities convened and 
presided over by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan , Premier of the Punjab at Lahore on the 

26th. June 1037. 

Those present included Sardar Uttam Singh, Sardar Xartar Singh, Mr. Manoharlal. 
Mr Amar Singh, Mr. Sohan Singh, Malik Barkat Ali, Dr. Mohd. Alam. Mian Abdul 
Have, Mr Mushtaq Gnrmani, Begam Shah Nawaz, Mr. Ghulam Mohiuddin, Nawahzida 
Kliursliid Ali Khan, Dr. Kitchlew, Raja Narendanath, Bhai Parmanand, Diwau 
Chamanlal, Mr. Mazhar Ali Azhar, Mr. Harchandran Singh. Mr. Tara Singh Sardar 
Mangal Singh. Nawab Muzai ar Khan, Sardar Sampuran Singh, Sardar U]jal Singh 
Dr Gopichand Bhargava, Malik Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, and Mir Maqbul 

Messages were read from Mr, Goswami Gunesh Dntt, Sir Jogendra Singh, Mr. 
M. Murt.-ua Ahmad, Dr. Satyapal and Sir Gokul Chand Narang. 

Tl,.- Premier, in opening tho Conference, stated, “I have invited you not as a 
trader of nnv political party, but as a citizen of tho Punjab, who^ with other patrio¬ 
tic Punjahit;, < ennot but feel th* poignancy and disgraeo of such unfortunate happen¬ 
ings in tho Province. My similar appeal to you in the past evoked onnouraging an-’ 
generous respond; from you and >ther leadors in the Punjab. I am grateful to you 
fr.r it and 1 appeal otico again to you ali, through you, to the people of my pro¬ 
vince. tn g, ; t your shoulders together to set up a healthy atmosphere in the province 
hi tliai Muslim?. Hindus, Sikhs, Christians and others may contribute thei host to 
nrinjc nhuut that national solidarity which is ou»* common ideal. M.v reason for con¬ 
vening this informal conference is to discuss the recent unfortunate communal 
incidents in the province and to seek the advice and co-operation of leader; of ail 
important communities and panics to avert a repetition nf such incidents in future. 

‘dJeotHimon, m politics it is but natural that there may be honest difference of 
opinion in progiumrao. but I think that on one point all patriotic Panjabis would, or 
nt miy r;dc, -diould he agreed i. e., that such communal incidents stand to our 
uaiiM-al shame, that p oy do woody any good and that effective ioiut. effort should 
hr made forthwhh to them in future. Tho problem of eucourajjing goodwill 
nnd of corn* it mg mUehief i um merely a Govurnment problem. It is a no»nm«m 
national problem which only ho settled by vour and our join gouuino efforts, 

i uish to asr,nr y u that yr m may depend «u the fniinst support from the Oven, 
me Lit f*»r any eon: tru> live an practicable proposal which may he evolved by tins’ 
Conference or may comu from .n, other quarter.” 
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Continuin'’, the Promior, said, “I oarnestly invite your co-operation so that wa 

”»» ioi ”Ste‘" 

?r> w yfttgr 

o n ,j 4 \. n ^nnh-v m;iv hn mibhclv and privately condemned, in m coaueuion, 

m 

n>»k' .«* "«j ds 

.it :i: 

tuafrlWX«: a?m» m** 

1 Will to failing in ray duty if I were not to oipress my sympathy once agam 

I Will to tailing m ni J ^ . * f . . W ttli th« iunOcont victims d .riug 

and in no conventional sense but from >> * ' familkv; , [ W0U u also ,lochs™ 

these incidents and w itii the rat<n oxoo || ent W01 -k done bv certain members of me 
once again my appreciation of the o»™en- wona u that 

so, vices during those .^deaK an ln P»‘ ( ^lai, at ,\| a against 

Muslim police ofBoerb ha. Tn^rho same spirit. I must corameud tin i^rent 

in' AmiifcK and U» sactMSlnl poblio-siurM oS»h 

- '2z& r £*~ •*«'»* 

*SsrStt-S.ss 

i D » resolutions were then unanimously passed . .. 

“Resolved that this conferenco reootxls i ts jon^ 0 fjtrong . • • ' « <ma ^ M 

nufortunate recent communal incidents » batwafod families who Invo sulTued in 
thising with the innocent victims ho * ttll a the admiuistation of Ihn i»ro- 

theso disturbances appeal ^ the people, o u f discourage anything wliicU 

vinco to avert such l«plorab o 'J Krill in the provi.no. 

is likely to disturb commana. ha y {] lft of tlm Premier of tin Punjii* 

•‘This nonference heartily i -p _‘ ' ,«i [mrmdiiv in tin nr.iyiM.-o and 


iM 'O and 
hVn >:w\ 
I 1 usihih * 


v tll , ooaimILeeo met under tho chairmauship of Sir bundersm-i: 
lV .. • h \. The picmier, Sir iSd/ca?tdar Byat Khan , was also puvs i 
^r!y throe hours' discussion the Committee passed tho follow 


at. 

W 


rose- 


ikoiy iu ui ittu v ^^“ 4 1 _ v4 ^ ____ 

“This conference heartily ' "‘unTraTal humouViu Hie pv 

r.*r unit.,1 action to restore ,nd *^ r ^ nt , tive ,, r< ,viu. ial boards and 

ssw &rs& &im, ’>•** •* •*» i " - ,h - 

*•■£ ZX&’ZSSm. «~mi. 

Second Day—Lahore—27tb. June 1937 

*1 w.mmiueo met under tho chairmauship of Sir Sundorsiit;:! Maijithirt, 
fi>* U kS * l l VyO x_, „_**• • • ’ ” ’ 

lu'VC'Hie 

Alter 

lutmn.n ^ Oouf,*:oueo hereby ooustitutos itself into a Coininilloo. wah 

♦ f> nvoufc'or appoint a sub-oniuraiUee at the dis< otiou ui tho t'l euiier, in 
power o aJ , aVcilll - D r promoting cordial ‘.ud haruKiHimw r*la*ieushi|» 

? f + 1 vn the various comminution au I enquire into aud exu.nino the cause- f e cun- 
butwoo. * an ,j such ouquiry and cxiimiuatioa to make every endeavour to 
B, ' A . , Vofini j liudings with rog.ud t ; such matters svliore-m the uomulitteo mu 

,url ^° ‘ ,..r i U' . . % 

1 <> -inK th- discu- i-ma ^ members suggested numerous lines on v.hKlt Ooymn* 

V r ■l i;;111 their L- HUSO. Thoy urged tint curtain district ofiivrd- shoul.i »;o 
! a 'f. ( L utinli .;urj for eoiiimuiial trouble within thuir .v,v : ihut ^und .if; uals »'tM 
hold n I L itiou nod not alfow it. to develop to lie of ♦.‘unmunil iiotin*?. 

wn V n , »• ntor is undersiMU t< hare stated that the (fommuciit ]»di y w 

f ‘n-nlfvrlo n v u.igt.ut 01 dnlilu'iato A t, prnmoto! communal hdi. riwss would 
5 '"y ‘ 1 !'i" 11 nK a’ldiu-t murk agam.-st his record hut would h_.i .!iv'ih wn 
have uoi . j ij, uiiHob u - iba 1 tiwse who wore 1 pnrt utur "‘ lo'n • > l olt v d 

It v/us also urgtJ > 


1 h 11 
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** ,lM bs Penalised if lliay abettdd promot.d 

Among other measures suggested for Oovornment officials were that rcspon- 
8>ble one Hindu and one Muslim Minister should always tour together and receive 
representations jointly and refuse parties from communal organisations 

As regards the terms of referouco of the Committee it was agreed that the 
Commute should have full power to try to oome to a settlement mi all matters, 
including those winch were All-India, such as the Communal Award. It was agreed 
that the Premier should appoint a sub-committee out of tho members of the Com¬ 
mittee and entrust them with certain subjects for finding solutions. The findings of 
such sub-committees, which are to meet immediately, would come before tho whole 
Committf ?0 some time this summer at Lahore and such of the findings as had tho 
general support of the members aud poople would bo sent to the Government for 
enforcement. 

Dr. Gopiohand, President of the Provincial Congress Committee, is reported to 
hare offered whole-hearted support for all reasonable- necessary measures taken by 
tho Government on the recommendation of the Committee. 

At the conclusion of tho deliberations 8ir Sikandar Hyat Khan was warmly con- 
gra nlated and thanked for summoning the leaders and being instrumental in forming 
the L’ummiitee. about the result of whose work everyone wa 9 optimistic. 


I he Punjab Ahrar Conference 

Moslems urged to join Congress 

A suggestion that Muslim should join the Congress in large numbers but at the 
same lime retain separate religious or cultural groups for the transitional period, was 
made by Mir Abdul Qayyum , pleader of Lyalipur, in the course of his address as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Punjab Ahrar Conference held at Multan 
on the 21«t. May 1937, Sheikh Hissam-ud-Din of Amritsar, prseiding. 

At the outset Mir Abdul Qayyum discussed the position of Muslims vis-a-vis the 
Congress. He explained that it was wrong to spy that there were no Muslims in 
the Congress. The presence of thousands of brave Red-Shirts on the Frontier and 
anoh learned and respectable Muslims as Maulana Abul Kalara Azad, Mauluna Hussain 
Ahmad and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan (Frontier Ganjhi), said Mr. Abdul Qiyyum, 
belied the charce. 

Continuing. Mir Abdul Qayyum said Muslims all over India had expressed their 
Btroug dosire for the freedom of the country and there was not a 9iDgle Muslim of 
any substance who dated to opposo the cause of freedom. Even the loyalist Muslims 
wore 1 affected bv public opinion as to express themselves in favour of self-KOvern- 
miiDt and independence. There was uot a einglo Muslim political organisation in India 
w) ion did not contain the achievement of freedom for Lidia as one of its obioots. 
But it was admitted ilia.. Musums had not shown much enthusiasm for the Congress. 
There might bo two reasons for it. Firstly, that Muslims were not capable of 
•ftcnOoe lui the cuuso of t 1 country, which was contradiotod by the experience of 
ih< Nou-oo-Wtfration and KMlufat movements. The aeouud reason might he that 
ihay weie ahaii f m °r r 8t, P ar &te identity in tho Congress. This was the 
main reason given by Mr. Jinnah and his followers 

, Mir Abdul Qayvum pointed out that 

i i'iWi , ? e 0t oat ' oolcs between the two leaders. Pundit 

Juwhai. il N i ■ ■ ■ - • ,, l , L i j Ul ?P struggle as a part of the world struggle against 

Imperialism , n *kilo Mr. Jiunuli’s outlook was definitely psrouliial and 

te,J t0 inti II n fSiJh Moreover, Mr. Jinnah, like other out-of-date politl- 
ciflin was ruft K 1 constitutionalism and abhorred direct ;:ujog. How 

could be with P 5 pnnuiplea expect to unite all Muslims under his wings V 
nttk*J Mir Abdul Qavyum. 

Speaking -Jf the Muslim League, Mr. Abdul Quyyum eaid that the League from 
its veiv mteption iu eeu a octane of few knights, Khan Bahadurs and Nawaba 
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It never was nor is an organisation of the masses, addod Mir Abdul Qayvuci. 
i Daring the last thirty one years of its existence it had not led a single popular 
movement among the Muslims nor had it educated the Muslim masses in any poli¬ 
tical or social mattor. With the advent of the new Act, political power along wi'h 
political importance had passed from tho hands of these self-imposed leaders, wbu 
were egged on and supported by tho Government to those of the leaders chosen by 
the people. Tho same was the case with public organisations. Muslim League, with 
its present restricted membership and undemocratic constitution, could not be expec¬ 
ted to attract the attention of the masses. Until and unless it was purged 01 it* 
defects it would soon cease to be of any influence in the country. Mir Abdul 
Qayyum suggested that Mr. Jiunah should bring about the desired changes in the 
League and then appeal to Muslims to join him. 

The speaker was of the opinion that the time was not ripe for abolishing com¬ 
munal organisations altogether. The Congress need not light with them. So long as 
these organisations supported the popular party against British Imperialism, well and 
good What was necessary was to watch and restrict their centrifugal tendencies. 
Let there be a common platform for the objoots which were common between all 
the communities. 

8peaking of the Punjab, Mir Abdul Qiyyum said that the Unionist Patty was a 
ramshacle and If progressive eJomeiits of all communities joined together, it would not 
be difficult to send it to the wilderness. Punjab politics was a disgrace to Indian 
nationalism. Internal differences among the advanced sections must be made up and 
a united front created. Then alone could it be possible to do some real good to the 
masses irrespective of their oaste and creed. 

In conclusion the speaker emphasised that the Ahrar Party was the only organi¬ 
sation which fulfilled all requirements of the Muslims to-day. 


The South Indian Christian Conference 


A Conference of the South Indian Christian Federation was held at tho Memorial 
Hull Madras, on tho 12th. April 1937, under the picsideney of Mr. B. & Vcv,Aj. 

Welcome Address 

Da wan BJiadur S. A*. Ranganathan welcomed the President and tue delegator It 
was very gratifying indeed to find, lie said, that several uf tho Indian Christian 
Associations iu tho mufussil had evinced koeu interest in the Conference, and had 
found it possible to send representatives in larger numbers than last year to take part 
in the deliberations. At the last Conference, it was resolved that they should have a 
permanent organisation known as the Indian Christian Federation of South Indii Their 
main purpose i/i having such an organisation was to organise the members of their 
community, who were scattered in various parts of this Presidency and in adioinin- 
Indian thatos, througu local Associations at various centres linked to the Federation 0 
Their second purpose ./as to educate the members of their community on mnh«r nf 
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A - 3 s Christian community wo are ,’ 1 ho proceeding said, “particularly into* 
rested in the social and moral progress of tho great mass of our fellow-countrymen 
an Mn their economic betterment. It seems to me most unfortunate that tho leaders 
0 . the.majority paTty elected to the new legislatures have not seen their way to 
accepting responsibility for carrying Jout tho programme of constructive work for 
the benefit of the country, but are largely concerning themselves with what strik > 
me as purely constitutional issues of comparative unimportance. I venture to helieve 
that there is scope within the new Government of India Act for initiating reforms 
of the highest importance to tho country and for devising measures which will build 
up the strength of the nation in the social, moral and ooonomic spheres.” 


The Chairman went on to say : “I have great pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, 
welcoming Mr. Devaraj of Nandyal and also you all to this Conference. It was - kind 
of Mr. Devaraj to have agreed to preside at comparative short notice. He i 9 a keen 
and active worker in various cause, both within the church and outside, and I am 
confident that he will conduct the deliberations with tact and judgment. In addition 
to the consideration of the several resolutions which will be placed bofore you in 
the course of this Conference, you will be called upon to deciae on the constitution 
of the Federation so as to make it a stable and representative organisation voicing the 
views of the community on all important occasions. The work done by ns during 
tho past year, as you will find from the report, in the way of forming Associations 
at various suitable centres, has been distinctly encouraging/ Nearly a dozen or more 
Associations have been formed and a few old Associations which wero inactive have 
been revived and if their purpose to a large extent coincides with the object of the 
Federation, it is necessary that they should be linked up and should become an in¬ 
tegral part of the Federation. The strength and usefulness of the Federation will 
depend to a large extent upon the number of federating units and on their vigorous 
life and activity. I hope that as a result of this Conference, the interest of the 
members of our community in all that affects it and the country at large will be 
fully awakened and that the Federation will be launched os a fufly constituted or- 
gRUiuation, on a career of useful service both to this community and others. I have 
great pleasure in inviting Mr. Devaraj to oocupy the Chair.” 

M\$s A. hwariah seconded the proposition and r Mi. Devaraj was installed in the 
chair. * *. ! , 

The Pnrident then delivered his address. 


The Presidential Address 

Mr De araj , in the course of his address, said that though their community had 
not oeeu very aotive in the past politically, yet it was gratifying to note that at 
present there was a great desire in the community to take its full part in the poli¬ 
tical lire of the country. There had been local Associations of Christians scattered 
nil over the Presidency,, but until! last year there had bcea no ' effort mado to bring 
together leaders of the community to organise the various sections into one political 
group. Therefore, those leaders who started the Indian Christian Federation for 
Bnuth India last yoar do? orved the gratitude of the community. From the reporE of 
last yenr’e conference he learnt that their brethren in the Roman Catholic Chaich 
were outside the Federation, Since unity and organisation were ossential, they 
should strive hard to got their Roman Catholio brethren into the Federation. 

Htops would have to be taken to organise under the Federation local Associations 
alt over tho province. Through thorn the community would have to be educated So 
1)0 a ^l 0 to * a , an intelligent part in the national life ot the oountry. 
Ilioy should have to try and start an Associuti :n in every village or group of 
nllageH n lero there was a Christian congregation. The existing Churoh organ ia* 
run could oertainiy help in this work. In spite of their sectarian differences, it 
would * possible to unite to concert measures for the political and economic 
idvanenmen . of the community. Incidentally, by working together they would 
better understand one another and, would pave the way for the union of Churches 
fur which ceaseless efforts iad been made for the past fifteen or sixteen years. 

The President next exhorted the leaders of the community to deal effectively 
with social evils Hie dowry, caste, drink, gambling and corruption for the removal 
of those evils, was of the utmost importune.) to the community. 

The President went on to say 

The illiteracy of tho masses is a great problem in our country needing very 
uigent solution, ibough wa can tako pride in the fact that our community stands 
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high in point of literacy we have to note that daily additions to church memboiship 
m the mass movement areas are bound to bring down our percentage of .literacy 
considerably. We not only have to rejoice over such increase in church member¬ 
ship, but also devise means of making the new converts literate at least to the 
extent of reading the Bible. It is pathetic to noto that in spite of the efforts made 
by the Government and private bodies to spread literacy, our country has mnlo little 
progress in this direction. In our own presidency, it is feared that as a result of 
the recent Government order on Elementary Education numerous village schools nnv 
have to be closed, thus depriving thousands of children of the privilcge-ot education. 
According to that Government Order, it is quite possible that a considerable number 
of schools under Christian management will have to bo shut down. In this connec¬ 
tion it has to be pointed out that where Christian elementary schcols are close!, wo 
shall have to make sure that our children are readily admitted into schools which 
are under District Board management. 

We must also aim at the education of adults. It may be necessary to start 
summer schools where not onlv the three It's but also subjeots like Improved 
Methods of Agriculture, Co-operation, Literature, Sociology, Politics, Natural jvm qc 
etc., can be taught. Wo learn that such folk schools in Denmark are popular sd 1 
tv ell attended. They have contributed to the economic development and national 
solidarity of the Danes.” Hero again the Government may have to take the initia¬ 
tive. But the Christian community can, without waiting for the Government to 
make the first move, start and ruo such schools in connection with the educational 
institutions under their management during the summer months. That v u' l be a 
piece of splendid service that some of us oan render to the community. 


Unemployment Pboblems 

Of the economic problems that confront the country at present, noue Is so impor¬ 
tant as tho poverty of the masses and closely allied to this problem of poverty is 
that of unemployment, both of the uneducated as well as of the educated. 

In a great number of villages for at least six months tho villagers are without 
wbrk. With the introduct r on of modern machinery hundrods of thousands of j *•']*■* 
have gradually been thrown out of employment. Tuo number of the unemplOyoa ib 
daily on the increase. To add to this, our schools and colleges ate evois > vir 
turning out young men anxious to get decent jobs bub reluctant to engage in mu ua 
labour These increase the number of the unemployed m the country. Wo me 
glad to learn that the Local Government are nollecting statistics of the educated uuem- 
f o'Vd with aVftw to finding work for them. The reluctance for mnuuftl work iu educated 
ouDc mo i we l.ave to admit, is not altogether their fault Our system of olnca- 

i “ , B mrjt.lv literary, and I nds to wean pupils from physical labour, liter* w 
; L nrl 1 ' ififtn if after their school and college career the students arc Unfit (or 

pul duin lined to take to manual work So tho present system of c location ba^ to 
uVvitoi Si *«•>!« » way that dignity of labour can be-taught u» s dwoL and 
, crt i. r ,.; n «a that th^v dan be readily absorbed into society to 1111 planes 
tt&nt awSeos? Lei ns hope that ft/ new Government will ionise the 
educational system with the above ends ra view, 

' Some suggest the revival of cottage industries and th6 im. option of tedhnlcfCfl and 

ii dustrial enterprises as a mdans of finding work for the Unemployed and of offering 
relief fc? the poor: Though these may help they cannot banistr poverty from Our 
TiLifl- Society is so constituted ‘and Recognise such* institutions ttnt the rich are 
'rowing richer while the pooi are becoming poorer. Until measures are adopted to 

Stop this process and reduce the gneafel inequalities' drr‘tho distribution <>t wealth, in 
niy bumbl9 opiuion poverty cannot be removed, The State of course will have to do 
this It may also have to take over such huge indus^m! concerns like irrigation 
Rrojeots, Railways and JSIqctrieal Schemes and manage them. Relict has to be 
offered to the ryot who is at present unable to earu a living on his laud. Young 
men in our own community will have to cultivate a spirit <>.f Iniihitive an! buior- 
Drise to carry on business concerns all qyqi;, tho Province. When of ..i:l ava**4ei' 

• j ability come forward.tq start business on sound lines oar ^omnnniiy will have 
ia fln m e to their aid by giving Ipans through co-opt* <4; re battiks or other sources to 
ielp thorn t0 run 9uctl oopuerus 8UCO0 5?f)aHy, 

Toe Reosnt KlkcticH;} 

The factious. to tho local logiglatarp , hsya co/>ic and gW, Thovlcctojaie haa 
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ESUrfned to power one party in such a large majority ; the strength of the other 
parties has dwindled to such an extent that they cannot offer effective opposi¬ 
tion to the party in power. But it is a matter for deep regret that the majority 
V office and work the Constitution. Let us hope that the situa¬ 

tion will be reconsidered and that the Congress will accept office and work the 
constitution to get the best out of it for the electorate which has returned them to 
power. 


What should be the attitude of our community to the Reforms ushered in this 
month ? No one will doubt that we, as a community, stand for law and order in the 
country. At the same time, we have to make it quite clear that we are as anxious 
as most patriotic of our countrymen that this great land of India should march 
forward towards freedom and full self-government at an early date. Much as we 
*ould like to join the Congress to achieve this end, we find tne door of that body 
shut against us by its present p'licy of “Wrecking the Reforms”. So, we are 
compelled to remain outside that body. Yet, because we love our country, we are 
bound to extend our hearty co-operation to them in all the nation-building schemes 
that they may put forward in fields like Agriculture, Industries, health ana sanitation 
and education. In the present situation, this seems to me to be not only the best 
but ajso the right policy. 

We have to instruct our representatives on the legislature to take steps to have 
ub merged into the General Electorate. This is highly important. But if this is not 
possible they would try to have Communal Award modified id such a manner that 
Joint Electorate will be established with reservation of scats for our community. 60 
long as this is not done, it will Dot only Act as a barrier to some of our Hindu 
brethren joining our fold, but will also tend to keep us weak and isolated. 

We hear nowadays much said about rural "reconstruction and village uplift. 
There is no doubt that our villages need to be lifted up from the low level at which 
they are in their economic, educational and sanitary conditions. But who is to do 
(his work ? Who is to inspire self-confidence into the villages, to guide him to 
help himself and to make him use such resources as he can command for the better - 
ment of his village by co-opeiation with his neighbour? Here I wish to offer a 
suggestion to the Federation. Under its auspices this Federation may organise a 
Society called the Society of Chiistian Servants of South India whose object it will 
bo to gather together suitable Christian youDg men and train them in the different 
phases of rural service and through them to carry on the work of rural uplift 
among all classes of people. They will be social workers giving witness to their 
faith by their lives. Ou* faith and the present state of the country demand the 
whole-hearted offer of such services to our fellowmen by our community. Let ub 
by such sefless service make ourselves indispensable to our country. 

We are living in stirring times. The nations of Europe are busy arming them¬ 
selves for a world war the like of which perhaps was never known in the past. The 
world is thirsting for peace which seems to be going farther off than ever. In our 
own country we need peace. The sharp divisions between the Hindus, the Mussal- 
mans and the Bikhs have to be healed. It behoves our community to bring about 
peace and unity among different communities of our country so that all of us may 
live in this land as members of one family. L^t ns seize this opportunity to make 
ourselves peace-makers and humble servants of the nation. Then shall men know 
that v,e are treading in the footsteps of One who came to minister and rot to be 
miniBiered unto. Ono who has commanded ue to let cur light so shine before men 
ibat hoy may see our good works and glorify our Father which is in Heaven. 


Proceeding! and Resolutions 


Democratic State as the Goal 

Aftei (ho President had concluded his address, resolutions were taken up for 
discussion. 

Mr. if. John (Guntur) moved the following resolution : 

u fa) As the goal of all sections of Indians is a genuine democratic Slate with 
political power in the hands of the people, this Conference believes that work 
within tiie Legislatures and outside them should be directed towaidu the edooation 
of onr people jH tne duties and responsibilities of citizenship and tho securing of 
adult siMviige. 

'•(b) In ordor that the Indian Christian community might share in this national 
lank, the Conference direots the Working Committee ‘to arrange that the sabjeola of 
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♦he rights and duties of citizenship he dealt with in all periodical gather ings, 
conferences and assemblies of Indian Christians.” 

Mr. John said that the resolution embodied the political creed of the Conference 
and of the Indian Christian community. Last year, the Conference stated that 
Dominion Status was its goal. But the British Government had fought shy of th* 
term. But the government could not get out of the preamble to the Reforms of 
Iflll) and the declaration made by the then Secretary of State for India. Thoso tv 

5 ronouncemeDts left the oucstion what should be the goal for India in no doubt. 

me democracy required as on essential condition the introduction of adult 
franchise. Adult franchise was bound to be granted ultimately : whether the object 
w;ir: to be attained at once or by stages was a question whirl the Conferetuo 
should consider. Extension of the franchise bad been envisaged, and tho speakor 
hoped that speedy steps would he taken to reach the end in view. I ho Rpyak° r 
ah" btiesscd the necessity of educating the people on the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship through the medium of the Press. 

Mr. Grorge S. Issac (Vellore), seconding the resolution said that the ideas 
‘India for Indians’ and ‘Indians are the best judges of what they want’ had come 
to stay. These were the ideas behind the resolution. Ho said that it was 
unfortunate that the Congress Party which had been returned in such la?go 
numbers, had not accepted office, and* hoped that some meaus would be found to 
arrive at a compromise. 

Mr. E Abraham (Tanjore) said that besides trying to extend the franchise, 
they should also take steps to see that the names of all persons eligible to vote 
w*ir included in the electoral roll and that all of them exercised their franchise. 


Mr. 


Suggestion for Constituent Assembly 

V. Chokkarai Chetti moved the following amendment to the resolution 


,: In oidt.r to give effect to the idea of establishing genuine democracy, a Constituent 
Assembly based on adult franchise, should he convoked as early a* possible to 
frj;me a constitution agreeable to the wishes of the people of India.*’ 

Ue said that the piesent constitution was an outrage. It had been forced ur-ou 

the people by a foreign Government. In oider, therefore,^ to establish 
genuine democraoy in the provinces to satisfy the aspirations of the people, a 
(,'< r.stituent Assembly should be convened baaed on adult suffrage for the purpose 

of diafting a constitution in accordance with the wishes of the p ople. home weio 

paving that a Constituent Assembly was an idle dream. In ti e hud of \ ‘dies, 
dreaw and ideals came to pass very soon. What was an idea! tn-day wan hi ho an 
w’ooniplished fact some time hooo if they genuinely HOiKiid to .vluevn the meal. 

Iudian people woro not going to auoept tho now . constitution, which wik 
i'-J, to a large to promote foreign interests. I hey would accept oid> 


intend 


.and therefore he w.i-. 
resolution could bo moved 


foreign interests. 

-oortituticD named by the people in their own interest 1 ' 

The President stated that the amendment was not in order, 
mIn*; it out. If uct essary a substantive and separate 
on tho subject under discussion. 

Mr. ('hakkarai Chetti contended that his proposition was before tn» working 
Committee << r the Conference, and he did not know how the present resolution fame 
(o be instituted in its place. 

The Secretary (Mr A. K. Sarma), said that at the final meeting of the Committee, 
iku resolution was approved in the form placed before the Conference. Ilo did nc 4 
kuow w heiher Mr. Clu kb; rai Chetti was present then. 

Mr. Chvtt* Ckakkarai stated that since it was the Working Committee Ww 
!;;iftod all resolutions, he would not be able to move bis amendment as a substan 
tivui iwolistiop. . , 

The Prcsicrt nt said diat the amendment could be referred to iho delegate^ 
committee and then* opinion placed before the Conference later on. 

Tic- first ruA&tunon was then put and declared carried. 

pr. A Vitchaz of Coimbatore then moved the following n •iMir.n 
!>e 0 onferjntO dcoply deplores the deadlock whteb luis run n in oomnvti o 
^ \r], pi;. ; i# iugurd.i' n of the new Constitution, and appeals both < > ti c Oovi'i'umvnt 
m l the **, rdoiity party to explore all avenues towards arriving at a compromUo 
a rkw to tUe speedy esUbllsrimeut of a p0 , Ministry, - ’ 

Ho said *btf if flu* new umstmitioi; were to benefit the peopK tho niajot.i., 
ps/i? sbe -id <Am£Q. However 'infective the no- Constitution might bo. 
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Tt could he worked for the benefit of the people. The present Ministry was of no 
rise for that purpose. It was not a properly constituted Ministry, nor was it a 
stable one. Unless there was a stable Ministry, nothing could be done for promoting 
the welfare of the people under the Act. 

Mr. B. Samidasa (Vellore), in seconding the resolution, said that it was a pity 
that an interim Ministry had been formed. This had created great discontent in 
the country, and this discontent had been intensified by Lord Zetland’s statement. 
The only solution in the speaker’s view, now open, was to adopt the suggestion made 
by Mahatma Gandhi to havo a Tribunal to oonsider the legal and constitutional 
aspect of the matter. 

Mr. V. Chakkarai Ckettiar moved an amendment for adding to the resolution the 
following words 

“This Conference strongly oonderans the formation of tho Interim Ministry and 
feels that under the present circumstances tho Ministers should have refused to take 
np office.” 

Mr. Chakkarai Chettiar said that the formation of the Interim Ministrv was im¬ 
proper. The historic background of the Congress demand should be taken into con¬ 
sideration* They could not expect the Congress to declare that it would work the 
Constitution. A compromise was possible, but only if British politicians acted in a 
traely statesmanlike way. The interim Ministry was an absolute farce and should 
be condemned. They had betrayed the interests of the country. 

Mr. M. Santosham seconded the amendment. He said that the nation was solidly 
against the formation of the interim Ministry. 

The Conference adjourned for lunch at this stage. 

When the Conference resumed its session after luncheon interval, discussion on 
the amendment of Mr. Chakkarai Chetti was continued. 

Dr. Devasikamani requested the president to give a ruling whether the amend- 
men 1 was in order or not. He felt the amendment was not in order. 

TLo Presidant pointed out that when the amendment was given notioe of, he felt 
that it was not in order. Yet he allowed it to be moved. In his opinion, it would 
be enc ]gh if they discussed the amendment in all its aspects and it be finally with¬ 
drawn. He suggested this course because opinion in the country was divided on the 
Interim Ministry. , A . ■ 

A delegate pointed out that it was too late to rule out the amendment, since 
it had been duly proposed and seconded. The House should decide on the amend¬ 
ment one way or the other. 

This view was supported by two other delegates. 

Dr. Devasikamani pressed the president to give a ruling on the poiat of order 
he had raised. . 

The President said that he would allow the amendment to be discussed. 

At this stage, the mover of the resolution stood up and stated that he accepted 
the •mondment. , . , 

Mr. Thanyamuihi said that they who had assembled there to deplore the deadlock 
which hid ariHeu with regard to the inauguration of the Constitution hal, ho was 
aorri to stite, themselves got involved in a deadlock over tho resolution. He appeal¬ 
ed to tho President to deal with the amendment first. 

After acme further discussion, the House agreed to discuss the amendment. 

Mr oppo^d the amendment, stating that it was not a wise policy to 

enndemn I he Interim Ministry which had been formed at a critical stage to carry 
nn the administration of the province. 

Mr M. John, opposing the amendment, said that the main object of the Con¬ 
i' flnoe was to orgmis* the community—and not allow individuals to eiprosa their 
views on jm vital affairs. He personally believed that the oommunity as a whole would 
not dssire to identify usolf with any one political party. That was the reason why 
persons siandiog for election in many Christian constituencies stood as independents. 

Mr. Abrah ivi iTanjore) said that the community stood for peace and as the re- 
polution clearly indicated their regret at the fact that there was an impasso. they 
ueod not pass any resolution. 

Dr. Damon said that the Interim Ministry was legally constituted. It was open 
to the Governor when the majority party refused to take up cilice, to call any per¬ 
son to oarrv on tho administration. It might be that the interim minifies them¬ 
selves would 1 wry out the wishes o' the electorate having understood the policy of 
the Congress an^ the peoples mind. It would be wrong to condemn them prematurely. 
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in*™! - ' J ‘ x A ' s . ubram ^iam said that tho constitution of tho Interim Uiuistrv was 

Unu ? ft to^om5%IT nt -M Miuistry ° Oati “- U0d iQ office. Congressmen Wo^ld 

in nnnJl/5 • 1 * ome fflrw “Kl with any compromise proposal. The interim ministers 
country 3 Carry on the Kin S’ s Oovornient had betrayed tho intTosU of tho 

commiW^r ^/T G S K id , t < Lat , the r0Solation P lic ed before the House was a nou- 
r 0a A l and the y should keep an opoa mind ou the matter. lie annealed to 

the uoint r ° f the amQadrn0at io withdraw it as the resolution itself was clear on 

»eiaS. ,tal “ "■““‘i*' 1 ™ •'■■•fo 

?h^ Vasi &™° ni S! ? id tt at if a coro P l9t0 breakdown of the constitution were to 
be averted, a Ministry should have to be formed. Under tho perseut circumsisuoeg, 
th..,e was no other go for the Governor bat to form an interim Ministry. They on-lit 
uof to oondemn the Governor’s action light heartedly 

At this stage a motion for closure of the debate was moved, and carried 
ijie amendment was put and declared lost 20 voting for and 27 against ’ 
an 8ar / na ra07ed th . 0 foIlc) wing amendment: - u It is further suggested that 

the n« a ,!i- dS a °°“R ro ®“ e W.b® begun by the Governor and the leader „f 

e Majority paity examining the legislative programme of the majority uartv” 

the m mov ‘ a .? 1,19 amendment, said that this was the only way ‘to end 

the present impasse. There was ample scope for exploring all avenues towards 
So"! “ comi,romisB - Ha a constructive^ suggestion to She 

oni X r - V i Cbakkari . opposed the amendment. He said that the deadlock could 1 a 
ended only by agreeing to the proposal of Gandhiji to appoint a Tribunal. 

. nZ'nfrf‘ 4a '^ n '.° P ^ S ^ the “““dment stating that the suggestion was nut 
area? h fl Z, 0> t deadl ? ok k coald n °t bo ended by such methods. Tim 0 wan » 
! ,«m h •’ and h ,S waa of the v,0 w that 80m9 time must elapse before attempts at 
a compromise would prove successful. Time must be allowed—” P 

■iSJ* e Meanwhile" Mr. Chakkarai observed “the patient may die”. (Laughter.) 

fne patient would not die . the mover retorted. 

At this stage, Mr. Sarrna withdrew his amendment with tho consent of tha IL as* 
due original resolution was then put and carried. 

Communal Representation Condemned 
s Mr Oliver of Salem moved next the following resolution ; 

“liio Conforonoe notes that opinion in tho Indian Christian community is ramiJv 
growing against the 9ystem of separate electorates for tha Community Jiua (Jo 
ference therefore reiterates the following resolution passed by the first Uonfer n . 
in April 1936 

“This Conforenoe is of the opinion that communal representation is not dasirahU 
in the best ii rerests either of Indian Christians or of the country at law and ill 
up'm tha leaders of the C immunity to take steps to get the Communal Award mod" 
tl,?d in the direction of Joint Electorates with reservation of seats ss » .• „ , 

tho complete abolition of the system of Communal Representation itself P * 

'•It fesls that a twofold injustice is involved in the nrnoiemn .t 
Mentation for Indian Christians in the Government of Iudia AoL Inwl'T®' 
in addition to depriving the Community of chances of amL LT“ a ? h *f 
its strength and influence by giving it an inadequate ^ 1 

present scheme of the delimination of Indian Christian ,.nn°”“!•“ ,nd th# 
This was a proposition, he said, which was i dU™Lj '[l a V eS ' , 

Award must be modified in the interests of the or. -r!f t d at ,tot confereooa, Tha 
ing was growing aimng the members of their “ -i A? 61 / community. FmI- 

jjhould be done away with. community that soparati electoral 

Mr. Athanasius seconded the proposition. 

Dr Devasikamani said that the members n f t-u r» ~ , 

opposed to the aystam of joint electorate with resorvatin 8 ' '' ‘ ‘ Ca ' h9J0 Ohuroh wera 
was given to their community, as had been given [f p £°K er 

woulu be overcome. 81790 to Muslims, many of the difficultly 

Tho resolution was then passed. 

Total Psomnims 43 Go4L 

The Conference next adopted a resolution urging tb| Qoyernjnent t0 #djpt ^ 
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prohibition as tho goal of its excise policy and to frame a programme to realise goal 
io twenty years. It also urged tho Indian Christian legislators to work for his ond. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet agaiu the next dav. 


Second Day—Madras— 13th. April 1937 

Eradication of Social Evils 

When the Conference resumed its session to-day, Rev. P. Aairyadam , Madura, 
moved the following resolution : w The Conference deplores the existence of various 
social evils in the Indian Christian Community, and calls upon all Christians to 
make determined and conceited efforts towards eradicating them. 

He dwelt at length on the caste distinctions prevailing in the community, and 
pointed out that the same should be eradicated. The dowry system should also be 
abolished. On account of this evil, many families were being ruined. Drink and 
.ambling should also be checked. He appealed to his co-religionists to devise ways 
and means to put an end to those evils. 

Mr. A. T. Andrews secouded the resolution. 

Mr. C. John moved an amendment to the effect that the churches and the 
Government also be requested to concert measures to eradicate these evils. 

Kev. S. Ponnurangam seconded the amendment. 

Mr. V Chahkarai Chetti pointed out that the amendment was vague and unless 
it was more specific Government help would not be available. 

Mr. J. S. Vedamanickcim opposed the resolution and the amendment. He said that 
the evils referred to wore not confined to tho Indian Christian community alone. 

Mr, Abraham (Taujore) said that the dowry system could be abolished if the 
yuuths of the community took up a bold stand not to accept dowries. 

Mr. 0. F, E . Zacharias opposed the resolution. No useful purpose would be 
served, he said, by merely passing it. 

The amendment and the resolution were both lost. 


Business Career for Youths 


Mr. R. Devaaikamna moved the following resolution: “This Conference ie of 
opinion that the diversion of the youth of the oommunity into busiuess careers is 
of extreme urgency and importance in order to secure a stable economic foundation 
for the community. The Conference is of opinion that the diversion of the youth 
of the community into business careers is of extreme urgency and importance in 
order to secure a stable economic foundation for the commnnity. The Conference 
notes that several Indian Christian businessmen have succesfullv explored new fields 
In order to study their experiments and formulate helpful advioe to the youths of 
the day, tho Conference directs the Indian Christian Federation to convene a coa- 
feience of Indian Christian businessmen at an early date and take such further 
action us may bo deemed feasible bofore the next conference.” 

He said many youth9 were finding it difficult to get employment in Government 
service, nor was there much scope for entering iuto tho learned professions. The 
professions were becoming overcrowded. The only way to fiad out work for the vast 
majority of educated youths, was to divert them into business careers. 

Mr. &amido?s Strcoaded thy resolution. 

Mr. Vedamanickam opposed the resolution. He stated that unless there was 
adequate opening for young men, there was no use in passing such a resolution. 
This was a political conference and lie did not see any reason for bringing on such 
u resolution bolero the House. 

Mr. Zacharias supported the resolution. He said that the crazo among youth a 
I ]r Government service had ruined the country. There was enough scope for iQdua- 
inal oo l agricultural enterprise in the country. 

ftfi. Js§ac a ‘d that a committee 0 f businessmen might be constituted to formulate 
proposals and submit the same at the next conference 

The resolution was passed. 


Ikn Year Plan for Rural Uplift 
Mr. J . 8 Pnnniah) Mannargudi, moved the following resolution 
"While tho Conference acknowledges the good work already dona both by th« 
Uoverumou and agencies, like the Christian Church, the l. M. 0. A. also oon- 
Uhrifitmu agoncm.s, towards the improvement of rural conditions, it urges tlw 
liuvarnmeut to make the subject of rural uplift one of its mail, 'concerns an 1 d«visa 
* ten year plan foi an effective improvement oi agricultural life 
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Mr. M. J, Samuel^ Kurnool, socondod the resolution. He said that the District 
Economic Councils started by the Government had not achieved any substantial 
--\n:Dess in relieving rural indebtedness. A planned system of rural uplift was nece¬ 
ssary if effective improvement of agricultural life was to bo brought about. 

Mr. A, K . Sarnia^ with the permission of the House, moved that the following 
also bo added to the resolution. 

“Resolved that inasmuch as a change of faith does not liberate converts fmm 
economic disabilities, any scheme of economic relief drawn up hv the Government, 
must be purely on an economic basis without reference to religion.’’ 

The mover accepted this addition to the resolution. 

Mr. Sarma said that there should be a change in the system of land ►enure, if 
rural uplift was to he effective. A tax ou agricultural income should be leviel 
Unless this was done, no economic relief was possible. 

Mr r. Chakkarai Chetti said that no economic rolief was feasible, unless real 
socialism was introduced in the country. 

A delegate moved an amendment to the effect that a conference of Indian Chris¬ 
tians interested in rural uplift be convened by the Federation to study ways and 
means for giving relief to the rural population and the same be placod before the 
noxt Conference. 

The mover accopted this suggestion an I tho resolution as amended was then 
pa:sed. 

Adult Education 


The Conferen- next passe 1 a resolution urging tho Governnnnt to propare a 
scheme of alult education and to make it obligatory on local boards to work I he 
scheme in their respective areas, the cost being met partly by a grant from general 
revenues and partly by a special cess levied for the purpose, 

Christians and Communal Representation 

Dr. Demsikhamani moved : “This Conference demands that as long as the com¬ 
munal rule in respoct of the sorvioos lasts, Indian Christians should bo placed in n 
■ atpgory by thorxiBelves and not bo bracketed with Anglo-Indians, Europeans an i 
those of non-Asiuiio domicile.’’ 

He r i:d that according to tho present rule only one appointment was rosary j! 
out of every twelve posts vacant and even in respect of tho one place they wer 
clubbed with Anglo-Indians. 

Mi, E. David seconded the resolution which was then put to veto and earned. 

Work Befow) Christian Legislators 


The Conference drew, in the next resolution, the attention of tho Indian Chr.i- 
ti pi Iflsri^hitorfl in tho resolution passed and urged them to take action in respect of 
them ^It also reminded the representatives that they should keep ia turdi with 
village Christians, study their conditions anl endeavour to remove ,vi l stuly their 
ili abilities The Conference expected Christian legislators to educate the oonimmitv 
regarding the work of the legislatures by all means available. It hoped that crnci.il 
matters affecting the welfare of the community would be referred to tho organisation ; 
cilicerned fu- their opinion before vi3ws wore expressed and action taken in tha n»mo 
of the community. , 

Dewao fHhtidur S. E Ring ana than moved an l Mr, 0. F. R, Zachavias seconded 
tho following resolution, which was adopted unanimously 

“This Conference calls upon the members of tho community to form nsvm iiMons 
at suitable o*:ro? and to have thorn linked up with the Federation.” 

Majority Community and tub Minorities 

Mr. A. A'. Sudatsanam moved the following resolution : 

“Inasmuch as the authoritie* have expressed the fear that tho grant of nravhma 
jvs.su ranees by a Governor to a popular Ministry in raspect of his discretionary 
powers might be cons nod as a breach of faith with the minorities, this Oonfspeaco 
desires to st* .a that mi . ^ )miou in( lian Christians do expoot juafc traaiment as 
motih h fa ft popular Mimstty as from tho head of the Government. In th»« ou 
nectiou, it also reminds the ieanors of tie majority community to to it th it in al 
thoir notivinns they inspire confidence in the minorities.’ 

Mr, Sudananain said iiiai the resolution had been admitted for d> ‘i-sion b\ ths 
C He saw mat u w** aCi \ intoudol to be one more or In*.* of 
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passing a vote of confidence in the National Congross, which was the majority party 
at present. Thoy were in that resolution dealing with the majority party of what¬ 
ever complexion it might be. The next objoot of the resolution was to give in a 
wav a reply to Lord Zetland’s assumption that the giving of an assurance would 
involve a breach of faith with the minorities. It was a big assumption to make 
that tho majority party would be hostile to the minorities in the country. Assuming 
that the majority was unfair to the minorities and the latter appealed to the Gover- 
no 1 , what guarantee was there that the Governor would act against.the wista of 
the majority to proteot the interests of tho minorities ? At present, the lad 
National Congress was in a majority, and in his opinion, it was not likely that the 
Congress would neglect the interests of the minorities. The Congressmens keynote 
was contentment in the country. Christians would be stultifying themselves if they 
were not friendly with the majority party. Lord Zetland had made an unwarranted 
assumption in using the name of Indian Christians, who were in a minority to light 
his battle with the Congress. The Indian Christian community as a whole did not need 

r ! 6 c'hakka'r^Ch etti, in seconding the motion, said that the Congress would 
never antagonise any minority community. Its past history showed that, it omj 
the Indian Christians were ready to contribute their sharo of service, tne congress 

, C 'm th^stage^ Mr. A E. Ranganathan suggested that the community lexers 
should be given an opportunity to. study the question and that the two reso 

Mr. George Issac moved an amendment to the effect that the resolution chrcjj" 
Jarised to elicit opinion and that it be brought at the next meeting of the oonfere 
after due consideration. . - , . * lA „ anT 

Mr. Sudarsanam said that sometime honce the question would become irrelevant. 

Mr Zacharias said that they should be on friendly terms with the majority party, 
whatever it bo. It would be ‘easier and better to negotiate with a majority pairy 
than with the Government a third party. 

The amendment of Mr. George Issac was put to vote and declared lost. 

The original resolution was then passed by a large majority. 

Gi^DfflJl’S SuOOESTIOtf FOR A TRIBUNAL 

Mr. Bamilass moved : “In continuation of the resolution passed yesterday, this 

Conforenoe strongly reoommeuds to the Government and theOottgre •that the 
suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi for the appointment of a Tribunal for the 
o^the preaent deadlock be accepted as one of the avenues to be explored towarda 
(caching a settlement. 

The resolution was aloptei by a large majority. 


The Harijan Sevak Sangh Report 

Fourth Annual Report -October 1935—September 1936 

I he forth annual report of tho Harijan Sevak Saugh, which recounts the actavi- 
hei of the 8angh in the period between Oct 1935 and September 1930, points oat 
thit 'the year nna been remarkable and eventful in many respects. Tho report brmn) 
tiaoe9 '.lie growth of Harijan uplift in the country and proceeds : 

propaganda was carried un in every province against untouchability in ora dr 
lo hrinu about a radical change in the minis of the caste Hindus. Harijan oourer- 
tmoes, big and small, numbering, in all, about 17, were organised in different provm- 
, B 3 to vpnrilme the specific grievances of Harijans and to educate public opinion « 
t he burning topics of the day. Religious education among Harijans formed w “ 
ooi tout item in tlie aoHvUiaa of all the broaches of the Sangh. At all out hoa»- 
■md Ashrams thnre were regular prayers. During the Kerala Temple-Entry oampa gn 
more than 1,000 bhajan parties wero organised throughout Kerala. In “' 0 *“_r 

Mysore, 40 cheap Harijan Bhujan mandira were built and regular bhajan* were «- 
iraulsed bv tbe workers of the Stmgh | Q mya „ ie Punjab, Madras wnl 0» ir P , « t " 
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our workers have introduced vedio rites at the marraige ceremonies, at times the 
worker himself officiating as priest. Surveys were condactod by our workers in 
many Harijan centres with a view to ascertain their civio and social needs. The 
U.P. East narijan Board conducted a survey into the economic condition of Harijans 
in Sirsi town with a view to start a co-operative society among them. 

ThB Sangh maintained a few industrial and vocational institutes in different parts 
of India. Last year 21 students from different parts of India were sent for training 
in tanning, of whom 8 were given scholarships by tho Central Board. A tannery 
under the direction of Mahatma Gandhi was maintained at AVardha with the financhl 
support of the Sangh. The question of starting small tanneries in the pro vine»» 
with the help of the trained students was engaging tho attention of several provinces 
• ike Andhra, Karnataka, Mysore, Tamil Nad, Punjab and Bihar. 

The Sangh was ablo to continue its help to students studying in tho High School 
classes during the year under report as in the past. Besides help‘in the shape of 
additional scholarships, money to pay the school fees, to purchase books to pay 
oarding and lodging expenses and examination fees, was given by the Centre and 
the various provincial boards. Thus in all 1,051 students woro helped during tho 
year to the extent of Rs. 30,000. 

Education 


The policy of recruiting Harijan children to common schools received greater 
attention during tho year under report and the attempt of the workers of the Sangb 
in this direction were attended with encouraging success, speoially in the urban areas. 
Bat the same could not be said of rural area^, though attempts were made in this 
sphere also. Apart from the opposition of caste Hindus in the matter, workers had 
fo reckon with the unwillingness of the Harijans in many cases to send their 

children to oommon schools attended by the caste Hindu children. In the Natter- 

Harijan area in the Ramnad district, though the Natters were prepared to allow 
Harijan children to attend the common schools, the Harijans who depended on the 
Natters for their livelihood, refused to send thoir children to the aohool for 
fear of incurring the displeasure of the Natters and thus losing their means of 
livelihood. Another difficulty was the existence of untouohability among the Harijans 
The Gandhi Ashram at Manavi in Cutoh was being conduoted mostly for the benefit 

of Ohamar children. When the workers admitted Bbangi ohildren" into tho iouool 

of the Ashram, the Chamars got enraged and withdrew ail their children from tha 
sohool and the Ashram, both of whioh were closed tomporarily. 

Evory effort was mHde by tho workers of tho Sangb to improve the economic 
condition of Harijans. Harijans were for the first time employed in tho ouliawnnl 
factories of Mulwau in Katangiri District. Iu a village in Anantapur Distiiot, in 
Andhra, Harijans wore induced by Harijan Sevais to take to the professions of barber,, 
and washermen and tho caste Hindus were persuaded to take advantage of theii 
cervices with encouraging results. Another welcomo featare of this year’s aoclvlties 
was the beginning that our workers made to bring Hcirijan hoys under the beneficent 
influence of scouting. 

Finance 


The total expenditure of the Sangh both of tho Centre aud of ail its branohes was 
4 , 36,177 including 26,823 on Headquarters buildings, with the exception of those 
lew committees that have not sent in their account in time. A large part ol it aims 
from the Gandhi Parse Fund. A sum of Rs. 2,32,448 was collected as donations bv 
the Central Bear 1 and the branches during the year. A deficit of Rs. 30,059 of tbs 
Central Board was met from the Parse Fuad quota of the Central Board. At ths 
close of the year, t ie bailee at the Headquarters to the credit of the provinces and 
the centre slued at Rs. 3,07,401-3-5. r 

In this connection Mr. C. Rajagopalaohari wrote :_ 

The Harijan Jr e7a n-? h aDg ^ report of work and statement of accounts 

for the year ending oJth Sep iQmber, 1936. The total amount spont during the year 

4 *“> ">• 

Imlia. Madras Pi ear. 

Rs. B*. 

For schools ... 1,43,150 27,6 


„ hostels , . .. / , , 

Books, stationery «■ clothes for sohool children 


1,43.150 

78,930 

15,977 


38,409 

8,717 
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Scholarships 

Wells 

Loans 

Medical aid, soap, cloth, etc. 
Total including all other items 


India 

Rb. 

30,090 

7,003 

21,451 

5,770 

3,82,250 


• [ POON'A^ 

Madras Presy, 
Rs. 
7,348 
1,928 
6,041 
1,730 
1,07,556 


Tho work ia done through 27 provincial boards and 222 district committees, 
166 taluka and other committees, all working under the able guidance ami supervision 
of the energetic General Secretary. Slni A. V, Thakkar. 


The Sonya Marulhi Temple Satyagraha 

After 19 days’ peaceful campaign in course of which about 1,037 men belonging 
to dll parties Congrossites, Democrats, Sanatanists and Liberals defied the order 

under Section 144 Cr. P. Code promulgated by the District Magistrate and were 
arrested as the consequence thereof, tho Sonya Marathi Templo Satyagraha at Poona 
was oallod off on tho 13th. May 1937|by Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar under whose leadership 
it had been launched. 

in ibis connection it would be interesting'to go through tho history of Sonya 
Maiuti dispute, which had been summed up by the “Maharatta” as following :— 

It is undisputed and well-known that the Sonya Maruti Temple is at least 60 to 

75 years old and the annual Hauuman Jayanti festival of two weeks’ duration is 

being celebrated annually all these years with ‘Bhajans’ and ‘Kirtans’ in the 
■ ustomary way of several other Ranuman templos in Poona. 

The temple is situated in ^the locality of gold and silver merchants and the 
‘Panchas 1 or trustees of the temple are appointed by election from these merchantn. 
The money for expenses of the festival is annually collected by public subscription. 
It is, therefore, in that sense a public temple and the festival has boon a public 

As Hie gold and silver merchants form a comparatively rich community the 
best ‘Kirtankars’ and Bhajan parties were invited for tho festival, makmg it 
thereby the most popular among these festivals. .. 

It nos in the year 1930 that the Sonya Maruti templo came in the line of the 
newly planned road called the Laxmi Road. The trustees of the temple immediaiu.y 
applied to the Municipality for preservation of tho temple. The Laxmi Road 
Committee of the Municipality informed the trustees on 8th July, 1930 as follows 

‘It has bcLU decided to preserve the Maruti where it is situated and the 
applicants are informed accordingly.” , 

When other adjoining buildings and walls etc. were pulled down for the Laxmi 
Road, tho old temple was preserved. The merchants in tho locality decided in 
19H to rebuild the temple. Municipal permission to build the temple on 5 ft. mto 
5 ft. space at the corner of the road was granted on 8th March, 1933. 

All these Municipal resolutions were paused without the least, opposition or 
fiomp'nint from Muslim members of the Municipal body. They took no objection. 
Tho plinth of the new temple was built up to the height of four feet. At this 
i age on 22nd July 1983, the District Magistrate abruptly ordered tho trustees Jo 
hiop further work. This was due to the application made by a few Muslims, in 
lhat month, alleging that the temple would obstruct the traffic and also that it 
would lead to communal trouble as a mosque was situated nearby ! 

There waa some correspondence botweon the Municipality and the District 
Magistrate. Instead of the old dimensions, tho trustees wore ultimately in the year 
1934, allowod to reconstruct the templo ou a space of 4 ft. by 4 ft- with a 
. . edition that its height should not be more than 8 ft. All these limitations to 
iho dimensions wore placed only on the grouud of convenience of traffic on the 
road and thoru was no question about the customary music. .. . , 

Bow did that question come in V The Tamboli Masjid is evou now not i-irunUMl 
on the Iravmi Eoaa itself. It is iu an adjoining lane. There is a distance of about 
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150 feet from the temple \o the back wall of the Mosque. The front is still further 
off. There was a plot of land owned by the Municipality which the trustees of 
the Mosque wanted as a gift from the Municipality. Its value was estimated to 
about 13 thousand Rupees, But tho Commissioner C. D. recommended to soli the 
plot for tho concession price of Rs. 2320. While communicating this to tho 
Municipality in his letter of 15th April, 1933, the Commissioner C. 1). expressly 
states that the plot is to he sold with the following condition quoted in tho letter :— 

1 That uo obstruction should bo caused to the public bhajau, worship, kirtan 
and music of all kinds of the adjoining Maruli Temple.” 

Tho Commissioner is ail officer higher than tho District Magistrate. And hero 
iu this letter of 15th April 1933. the Commissioner knew that (1) that Sonya 
Maruti Tomplo was a public temple (2) that public l Bhajan’ and l Kirtau6* with all 
kinds of music took plaoo near the temple. Tho Government in their recent 
communique on the Sonya Maruti dispute, pretend as it were, that they do not 
know anything about the customary rights of the parties and that they are yet Jo 
be determined. This is contrary to the admissions of their owu responsible 
officers. 


In April 1933, the Commissioner of Central Division had absolutely no doubt 
about the customary ‘Bhajan 1 ‘Kirtau’ and all kinds of music at tho Sonya Maruti 
Temp! Uo would not have imposed that express condition on the sale of the 
plot unless he had fully inquired about tho customary rights of the Hindus nt the 
Sonya Maruti Tomple. 

Tho Muslims, it is learnt, havo deposited tiic amount with the Municipality and 
without waiting for tho sale deed have taken possession of the plot and Greeted a 
compound. And the Managing Committee of the Municipality havo resolved lo 
fife a suit for possession ! 

The Muslims wanted the plot without the condition ! So the ownership of the 
plot has remained in dispute between tho Municipality and Muslims. It has been 
subsequently resolved by tho Municipal body not to soli tho plot to tho Muslim 1 -. 

Regular fulo of tho plot has not yet taken place. Tho Muslims knew of Ihe 

condition imposed by tho Commissioner in April 1933, and in July of Ihe fiamo 

year, i.e, about throe months after Hint, they appliod to tho DibUiel MagG'.ritn 

that tho tSenva Maruti Temple should not bo rebuilt bocuubo it would obutruH 
!and load to nommuual trouble ! Restrictions on the dimciieiunB of tin; 
temple was the result. Vet in 1934 and 1935, there was no hindrance to the annua, 
ft Rivals and they were performed in tho usual way with all the necessary music. 

After the permission to rebuild the temniu was granted the second time in It* 
with r*l lint ions and tho temple was being rebuilt according to the rest notions Mi 
Khan complained on behalf of the local Aninman Islam to tho District Maglstnie in 
111 o the building oi the tomple should bo disallowed because music at it woulJ 
i, i »t the religious feelings of Muslims. It must bo mentioned that the Aujuman 
has no connection with the Tamboh mosque and tho trustees of the Tamboh moBquo 
hpve never made any complaint. During the time when (he temple was bciog com* 
nieted, tho idol was ‘placed in tho shop-window nearby and tho annual (eftti villa wqiu 
held bt*f f »r« the idol with tho usual ‘Bhajans 1 and l K.irtaus\ There is no question about 
tho rights oi, thu Fliudus. The only question would be how far tho obbcrv unioof the*' 
rights Would cl jjpo in the way of the usual traffic on the I.axmi Road. But the Di:;triu 
Magistrate and tho Govornmout have taken a now and absurd position from last >eai, 
co-itrary 10 their owa record and tho unquestionable commitments of thflir 
m ffii crs. They seem to put Hindus on their defence as if they aro in tho wroug and 
are the aggressors iu this dispute. 

Isis' year the District Magistrate banned music completely foi all the ]’• day* of 
Hio festival Hindus submitted and made representations to tho District Magistral*. 
During the festival days tho present District Magistrate Mr. Trotmnn took .barge 
fiep?tisoutaiious w^re mado to him by Hindus and the District Magistrate canBolfud 
•vne Muslim leaders. After full deubeiation he allowed soft music only ou tho final 
.lay ot the festival for a limited period in the moruiug, The Hindus were obeorvityt 
Hi i festival with the permitted soft music during the limited time All of a suddim 
Muslim crowd gathoicd ruuud and began to attack the Hiudus Tho Muslima Ilia.*, 
weie admittedly tho agrobaors last year, when tho riot broke out Even when (ho 
riot spread to other localities, tho Muslims were the aggressors. Tho Hindor. only 
retaliated. 


SONYA MARUTHl TEMPLE SATYAORAHA [ pooka- 

Tui= j ear when the trustees of tho temple applied for permission (o celebrate 
ne tv‘! • i i r ua ^ s ^0 commencement of it, the Personal Assistant to 

the District Magistrate was seriously making inquiries about the number of musical 
insfinineiiti used, the times ami durations of ‘Bliajan’ and ‘Kirtans’, the dimensions 
of the Fandal usualjy erected for the purpose, the approximate number of people that 
gaJiei etc. etc. Where was the necessity of inquiring into all these details, when 
the District Magistrate had to ban drastically any kind of music on any day ? Either 
»he District Magistrate must have changed his mind at the eleventh "hour or ho 
wanted to keep the Hindus in the dark about his real intentions and surprise thorn 
wiih the order issued iu the afternoon on the day previous to the opening day of tho 
festival. The festival starts very early in the morning. Tho ‘Kirtan’ commences an 
hour or so before the birthtimo of Hanuman which is exactly at the moment of 
sunrise. It was thought perhaps that the Hindus would bo inactive simply by the 
abrupt surprise of the Order. 

A few people broke the order in tho morning by ringing the tiny bell. Yet for 
three days the extent of Satyagraha was comparatively small. When Mr. Bhopatkar 
came back from Bombay after interviewing tbe Homo Member and when he deolared 
tho disappointing result of the interview, all sections of the community joinod the 
Satvagraha in large numbers. Then tho Distriofc Magistrate and the D. S. P. went 
to Bombay, had consultations with the higher authorities and returned without the 
slightest sign of modification in the order. The disappointments of tho people 
increased still further. The unprovoked and premeditated lathi charge by the Police 
fin 7th inst, on a perfectly peacoful procession added insult to injary, and added to 
impulse of the gatyagraha which ultimately assumed unexpectedly large proportions. 
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The Andhra Provincial Women's Conference 


Welcome Address 


The Andhra Provincial Women's Conference was hold at Nandyal on the 20th. 
and 21st. June under the presidenoy of S^imati Kolia Kanakavalli Tayaramma . 

Srimathi Kypa Seshamma , Chairwoman of tho Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, said that they had assembled in the Conference in a towa whose 
"pnranio" fame and historio importanco might servo to remind them of the glory 
which Rayalascema had once attained. This part of^ the country, ruled by Budhist 
Kings, gave shelter to Budhist Bikshus and helped in the propagation of Bndhlsm. 
More recently, during tho time of Sri Krishna Devaraya, Nandyal attained pre 
eminence and was also the home of such great poets as Pingala Surama. But with 
the advent of British rule in India, Rayalaseema, like the rest of tho country 
fell on evil days. Shrimati Seshama assured them in the great yagna for the 
regeneration of the Motherland, now going on, Rayalaseema would not lag behind, 
ghe would bring to the alter of freedom her own offerings of sacrifice. 

Continuing, Srimathi Seshamma observed that there were 30 orores of poople in 
India, of whom nearly 18 crores were women. It had been said that woman was 
man’s “ArdhaDgi” (better half). It was, therefore inconceivable Low man, if he 
neglected his “Ardhangi”, could be successful in solving the economic, social and 
political problems that faced him. There must always be joint effort on a basis of 
equality. This fact was more than amply illustrated in the last Satyagraha struggle, 
when women went to jails, faced lathi blows and suffered every privation and thus 
established their equal position with men. Even in the political sphere, she had 
now the right of vote. As literacy among women was far less than that among 
men, it was the most urgent duty of the State to afford greater facilities for the 
education of the girls. Publio opinion and effort must fce mobilised to bring adequata 
pressure in the Government. , t 

In the social sphere eminent reformers, notably the late Mr. K. \ eerwalinga-u 
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Pnntnin Mpcsm Vfllnrn fiurvanaravana Rao and Harbilas Sarda had already given ■ 



Opening Addrett 


Miss Atmnanna Haja , M. L. A., theu opened the Conference. 

[□ opening jhe Conference, M-ss G. Am manna Raja said that Indian women played 
a great part iu the social and national life in tho old days and they should play a 
, reator part in days to come. Fortunately tho Congress had brought thorn out of 
their homes and made them realise that the kitohen was not the only limit of thair 
activities. "VN omen took active part in the Satyagraha movement, organised huge 
processions for pohtioal propaganda, prepared salt, received lathi blows and even 
courted imprisonment. Ih®y showed tremendous enthusiasm in tho recent election* 
and but for their willing help and co-operation, perhaps, it would not have been so 
easy for the Congress Candidates to come out successful with such h large raajori'v 
iu the recent election campaign. 

The speaker urged that education of women in the country was very unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Back of education among the women-folk was due to the gonotal poverty Jin 
iho country and want of educational facilities. The problem or fomalo education 
., 1 , 1,1 nnt be satisfactorily solved unless compulsory elementary education among 
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delivorance of the country from political bondage. It was only educated, cultured 
and enlightened mothers that could bring u*p healthy uud noble sons and daughters 
of India. 


Continuing, Miss Ammanua Raja said that social reform should go hand in hand 
with the spread of education. It was a pity that the Sarda Act was very weakly 
worded and practically most of the marriages performed in violation of the Act were 
going r.npunished. It was necessary that the Aot should be so amended as to make all 
offences under the Act cognisable and the Government should be made to take the 
initiative in filing complaints in the caso of every violation of the Act. Further, 
imprisonment should be provided in the Act, instead of its being an alternative to 
one of fine. The Hindu Law should be also amended to provide equal property lights 
to women as to men. It was also nooessary that elementary knowledge of the ways ol 
health and how to bring up children should be taught to girls and women. Tne teaching 
n£ domestic economy should not bo ignored. Women should work out their own uplift. 
They must see that" their childreu grow up to be worthy men and women. Much lien 
in the men and women. Much lies in the mothers and the women to develop the sense 
of patriotism in the children. They should boycott all foreign articles and wear only 
khaddar and bay only Swadeshi articles. 

She regretted that some modern women thought that it was below their dignity 
to look after their homos. It was for the women to look after their homes and 
children. Children neglected by the mother and left completely under the control ot 
servants would fail to have the noble homely intluence on them. Motherly instinct* 
otight to teach women that they should use their own influence on their children so 
lhat they may grow up to be the right sort of citizens. Women’s taking pnit m 
public life should not mean neglecting their homes. 

In oonclusion she appealod to all women to become members of the Congress in 
larger numbers and help its struggle for independence. 


Presidential Address 


Sreomathi Kaiiakavalli Tyaramma , in the course of her presidential address, 
-aid that tho last Satyagraha struggle had brought a tremendous awakening among 
the women of this country and released much energy and enthusiasm. During con¬ 
ferences such as these it were well to recall the names of such patriotic women as 
Jhansi Laxmibai and Durgabai, who had brought lustre and glory to womanhood. 

The President then gave a brief history of the national struggle for freedom 
under the aegis of the Congress. She referred to tho new Constituhon Act and said 
that tie Provincial Autonomy promised in it was a farce. The Federal part of it 
camo in for severe comment. The wrocking of such a Constitution to save India 
from the dangers attendant upon its introduction was a necessary corollary to the 
Congress ideal of independence. 

Referring to the question of office -acceptance. Mrs. Tyaramma said that consider¬ 
ing it from the standpoint of intensifying national struggle, it would he well if oHloe 
way not accepted. The strength to forge tho country’s will depended on oonstru five 
work outside the Legislature. 


To-day there osisted, she said, much social injustice. Women too, had been the 
object, of Gon&idorahle neglect. If there was injustice in the family how could there 
not be injustice in the country V The subjection of the country, she said, could 
directly be attributed to the nubjoction of women. 

The President suggested a fifteen-year programme for education of women and 
■ailed on leaders to agitato and do propaganda in this behalf. An educated woman 
tU a greater holp to man than an uneducated one. Bven the bost of men uoaded 
courage and encouragement in their hoars of distress ; that courage and enconnuo- 
ment would comu only if women wore educated. 


Bhrimati Dwriwri Subbamma. addressing the gathering on tho importance .if the 
women's i>ait in the family life said that the Hindu genius did not admu of imita¬ 
tion of Western habits and mods of living. The woman was tho queen of the bouse 
aud «h« m«»t rule it well and thoroughly by creating an atmosphere of iU ‘ ( 
happiness and radiating love. She uotioed, bhe said, a certain tendency lo decry 
ancient ideals. This did not augur well for India. Women have enormous leisure at 
homo and if they could but devote an hour a day at the spinning whe-h they ^ould 
easily supply tho family with the requirements in clothes. 


I a\ 
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SOUTH ARCOT. WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

Resolutions 



After some discussion the Conference passed several resolutions. 

The Conference, while expressing confidence iu Mahatma Gandhi, cordially invited 
him to assume leadership once again so as to load India to his goal of Purna Swaraj. 
It emphatically condemned tile action of the Governor in appointing the Iuterim 
Ministry which did not command the confidence of the oloctorato and called upon 
tho Governor to convene the Legislative Assembly forthwith. 

The Conference was of opinion that if tho British Government was true to it i 
intention of conceding Responsible Government to India it should unhesitatingly give 
the assurance demanded by the Congress. 

The Conference congratulated His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness 
Parvathi Sethu Bai on the bold step they had taken in throwing open State tornples 
to the Hurijans. ft expressed tho view that the duty of eradicating the .social evil 
of untouchability devolved upon women in particular and that it was essential that 
vigorous propaganda should bo carried on. 

The Conference resolved that with a view to promoting the economic welfare of 
the country and with a view to relieving the stress of unemployment it was highly 
essential to propagate the use of Khaddar. The Conference called upon such of 
those women who came under the literacy tost and whose names have boon omitted 
in tho Assembly electoral rolls to got their names registered immediately. It urged 
that more women candidates for elections should be set up with a view to afford¬ 
ing them opportunities for greater participation in the political life of the country. 

The Conference resolved that’ women should work lor the promotion of communal 
unity and for establishment of closor and larger contact with the Muslim masses. It 
called upou women to enrol themselves as members of the Congress. 

The Conference extended its sympathy for those women and children who weio 
suffering terribly as a result of the civil war in Spain. It appealed to ladian womeu 
to render whatever help they thought fit cither by way of clothes or provisions. 


The South Arcot Women’s Conference 


Opening Address 


The South Arcot Women’s Confereuco was held at Villupuram in tne local 
Ganapathi Vilas Theatre on the 31*t. January 1937 under the presidency of lift. 
A. Mukma?ii Lakshmipatki . Three hundred woraon from all parts of tho district 
attended. 

Mrs. R. Visalakhi Sastrt , opening the Conference, compared tho condition u! 
the womenfolk of India some two thousand years ago with that of present-day 
women and said that the women of ancient India wore all advanced socially mid 
intellectually and literally ruled tho country from their hearth and home. The 
present backward condition of womenfolk was due to lack of education. They had 
boon agitating fpr the improvement of female education in the land for the lasl 
thirty years, but no good result had boon achieved. Present-day English education, 
though good in some respects, would not solve the problem of women’s uplift so as 
to make them reach the level of men in all things in life. The women of IuJin, 
said Mrs. bastri, should move with the times and compete with men in all walks 
of life. Conference of women such as this one were useful for removing die 
inherent shyness of women and make them come to the front especially in torn* 
where women hid no tuciu ios to meet together with the same freedom p i •viii« , h 
they did in villages. 


' ' •'-uiue Addreii 

Srimaihi JagadanMt Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcoming if 
delegates, referred to v 10 * 1 ®{P w h^h the organisers of the Conference had rfeiv.* 
at tho hands of Mr. Criiuauibara Aiyar and from the local Ladies* (Sub. Tb.? whnl 
world, ahe said, was engaged in a serious struggle for obtaining equal rights - < on 
and al! and evorywhw tnoy were hearing about socialism un i kindred pt in ink 
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h.-ing pu! into practice particularly in countries where inequality was great. The 
position ot Indian women to-day was very deplorable. But Indian women had not 
jagged behind men m the struggle for freedom. Their President Mrs. Rukmani 
.Laksamipatm was a living. example of what the women of India were capable of 
achieving m every field of life if sufficient opportunity was given to them. 

Snmathi Jagadambal then referred to the threo bills introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly by Messrs. Deshraukh, Babu Bhagavan Das and Viswanath 
Dubs for tho^amehoration of their condition and appealed to the delegates to support 
these bills. She condemned child-marriage, the dowry system, the Devadasi system, 
wmch were humiliating to womenfolk. They should all agitate with one voice for 
the betterment of their condition. 



Presidential Address 

Mrs. Laksh?nipatki , in the course of her presidential address, referred to the 
importance of women takmg part not only in the struggle for social uplift but 
also in the political struggle. She referred to the activities of the Congress for the 
last oO years and more and said that the Congress wa 9 the one representative 
institution in the country which would be able to win Swaraj for them. She made 
an eloquent appeal to the ladies present to join the Congress and help it in its 
struggle for national freedom. 

Proceeding, Mrs . Lakshmipathi observed that the women of India had an 
oqualiy great part to play in this struggle, because their fortunes were b^und up 
with those the men in the land. She condemned the Government for their 
utter neglect of female education and said that while the Government wanted to 
spend half their income towards the maintenance of a huge Armv, they had 
bestowed littl e attention on the hopeless condition of the village folk, their grinding 
poverty, their unhealthy and insanitary surroundings and their literacy. She appealed 
to tne ladies who had assembled there to ponder over all those matters deeply and 
du the utmost in their power to better the lot of the masses. She appealed to them 
to support the bills introduced in the Legislative Assembly for improving tho 
social position of the women in the land, and for enabling them to get rights in 
ancestral properties. 

Turning to the coming elections, Srimathi Lakshmipathi said that a large 
number of wc-men had been enfranchised and it was their duty to help the Congress 
candidates in tho elections. By supporting the Congress they would be strength¬ 
ening the Congress in its fight for the freedom of their country. 

Resolution! 


A number of resolutions were then passed at the Conference. Tbe Conference 
resolved to support the Bill introduced by Dr. Deshmukh iu the Assembly, 
condemned the recommendations of the Select Committee for the deletion of 
two clau.es relating to daughters’ right to propfjrty and widows’ claim for full 
rights over the properties of their dead husbands, and appealed to the Members 
of the Assembly to pa*s rhe Bill as introduced by Dr. Deshmukh. 

The Confmeueo condemned the ill-treatment meted out to youug widows 
aud supported the Bid of Babu Bhngavan Das and that of Mr. Visvanatha Das. 

Tho Couforeucrc* _ congratulated the Maharaja of Travanoore and his mother on 
throwing open the lute temolea to the Barijans and prayed for their long life. 
Dio Conference demanded the right to voto for women in resoect of Hindu 
religions institutions and appealed to tho Government and to the members of tho 
Assembly to prevent too dedication of Devadasis to l«mp]e service by means ol 
Legislation. 

J he Conference requested Urn women of India to take to khaddar anl patronise 
flwadufihi irtio.^s in tli nir hoivieuoH. It was resolved to appeal to tho Congress 
mem ours of the A ssem’i v to introduce a Bill for throwing open temples in British 
India to Hu* ijans on tho lines of the Travancore Proclamation. 



Constitution 


,-, . . , . .. _ : , .,u w ,jry vilhigo 

Conferee o demanded ho * * -h*ion of iTaftuhb>£ for women in thu now 
arid n unger repie-en anon mi t.ie (/Oufeulg Assemblies for wnmew. 

Sri matin UukuMM Annual \n^m^ « h^m YO to of t!i«oks. aftor wiiicii the C.u- 
feremfri! whs dissuhrcd. 
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e Federated Chambers of Commerce 


Tenth Session—New Delhi—7th* April 1937 


The tenth annual session of the Federation of the ludian Chambers of Commor™ 
and Industry commenced at New Delhi on the 7th. April 1937 with a fairly mgo 
attendance under the presidency of Mr. D. R Khaitan. Besides delegates there were 
soveral Indian and European members of the Central Legislature. Among thei distin¬ 
guished visitors were Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, Mr. R-wmlas I antulu, 
Mr. L. C. Buss, Mr. Ramsay Scott, Mr. Ganga Singh, Kao Bahadur K. Govmdaohan 
and Mr. Chapman Mortimer. 

Mr. Khaitan , in the c.ourse of his address, after giving a britf account of the 
hi story of the Federation, said that during the first year of its existence -1 commer¬ 
cial bodies were affiliated to it, while _ to-day thoy had on its roll 5/ 
chambers, trade associations and industrial organisations, entitling the Jjeaoratio^ 
voice with confidence tho views of the entire Indian commercial community. 1' n is 
been instrumental in waking the Government of India to tho realities of a number 
of economic problems which affected adversely Indian interests. It has been mstiu- 
mental in shaking tho commercial community from its apparent luke-warmness and 
lethargy and creating in them greater conscmusnoss of the responsibilities which 
vested interests in the country have towards its well-being. Had it not been for a 
central organisation like the Federation with its mission, during the last tun years 
of harmonising provincial interests in the greater interests of India, of cementing 
feelings of nationalism and unity amongst its member bodies representing varied 
interests all over the country, the position of the Indian commercial community 
would have been difficult with disintergrating forces at play. Mr. Khai an d * 

“Everyone of you, I am sure, will recall with pride the absenco of any 0 as 0 
which it was not possible for the Federation to represent the Indian eommercial com- 
munity with one voice and f must give all member bodies of the Federationt then due 
sbure of credit for adjusting their differences of opinion and yi^ws /I ^ ( 

existed on any question—for strengthening the hands of tho F» i.'ration frono tua 
(irno on all matters of importance affecting tho economic well-being of mma 

Mr. Khaitan reviewed at the outset tho important events of Uw I * 2' 11 » Qd 
observed : “Economic conditions all over the world are changing and 1 n m-ny *j* 
nects the eventual outcome is uncertain. India is finding u difficult to ma 
nosition in the world markets and its foreign trade is beiug adversely affectod by 
economic nationalism on the one hand and Empire policies on the other. Jko increase 
of exerts that we have recently witnessed is not based on any stable or pormaneo 
basis bat is gonorally and authoritatively regarded to be a temporary phetiomouon 
ansin" out of the military proportions in Europe. In the sphere of trade bilateral 
tradelicreeraents between different countries are beiDg entered into and this has, in 
some measure, weaken! India’s position in markets abroad, since wnile other countries 
have boon prompt to enter iuto reciprocal or clearing anaugcmenis our Government 
have followed a policy of drift in this respect. It is essential that tho Government 
of India continually and fully advised by their Trade Commissioners abroad should 
remain actively in contact with the trend of economic activities and commercial 
regulations fn other countries and should take suitable measures to meet the difficul¬ 
ties ami restrictions in India’s principal markets, apart from being ill search of fresh 
markets” .. ., . 

Proceeding, Mr. Khairan said : It is disappointing to note that although au agree¬ 
ment was arrived at between the United Kingdom, United States of Am n v and 
prance in regard to the stabilisation of their currencies, our Onvcrnmout have persis¬ 
tently declined to review our currency position or revise the currency policy. The 
Reserve Bank of India Act in its preamble definitely laid down rhal in such circum¬ 
stances our currency policy would be reviewed. A persistent demand was m.. lo 
therefore but in vain, though the situation in the oouutrv strongly calls for Hu* mi~b. 

T fail to see how, unless that is done, (i n addition ‘to adequate retrenchment 
exDenditure) the Provinces will be able to carry on nation-building activities a 
tn brim' about a real economic uplift among the people at lar.;C. 

«i ? aau ot help observing »hut we in i {ldia suffrr fl0ra the malady of conception 
which are not only old and unsuitable to the conditions of this country but v hn h 
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.feavf) been rejected even in the countries where they originated. Wo are dominated 
% economic doctrines which hardly find acceptance in any part of the world. Econo¬ 
mic self-sufficiency as a national objective is denounced as a suicidal policy but it is 
the policy which is being followed all over the world to-pay. Great Britain itself 
built up its textile shipping and other industries after rigid protection, but the 
virtues of free trade have always been preached in India for the bonefit of consumers 
of imported piece-goods. We aro being asked to believe that India is principally 
and agricultural [country and has no other future save that of a producer of raw 
materials which she could export in order to balance her trade and her budget. 
Such conceptions are based on a misapprehension of the fundamentals of economic 
progress and have been abandoned in other countries. Even the British Dominions 
like tSouth Africa, Australia and New Zeland resisted similar attempts of British 
administrators. Industrial developments is a sine qua non of agricultural development 
for without industrial development it is impossible to raise the standard of living or 
♦■i increase the purchasing power of the people. I wish to impress upon those res¬ 
ponsible for the economic well-heing of tne country that industrialisation of India is 
absolutely essential in order to lesson the pressure of population on land, to provide 
alternative sources of employment in order to absorb the surplus population and 
to diversify economic pursuits. 

‘Mn India, we have three kinds of industries—large scale, small and cottage. 
There is ample scope for the successful operation and development of all these types 
in view of the fact that the large section of middle-class population could usefully 
be occupied in small scale industries. As regards cottage industries, I should point 
out that all those at present living on land are not really needed for agricultural 
activities. They are shown in the Census Reports as living mainly on land simply 
because they are members of the agriculturist families and have do other adequate 
occupation The Agricultural Commission recognised that the labour problem to-day 
is the same from the agricultural point of view as it was when the Famine Com¬ 
mission reported in 1880, namely to lessen the pressure of population on land. In 
Bengal 50 per cont of the population would be sufficient for carrying on agricultural 
activities, out the Census Report of 1931 shows 80 per cent as living on land In 
fact, the Census Report for 1881 shows only 50 percent of the population as living 
on land. I have made onquiries and have been authoritatively advised that it is 
necessary to find out other occupations for the 30 per cent of the population who 
are really not needed for the cultivation of land. Similar conditions prevail 
other Provincos also, although the figures may vary. The most suitable method of 
providing subsidiary occupations would be to engage the people in cottage industries, 
in Bengal; the agricultural classes were actually engaged in cottage industries but 
thev were driven out by the import of cheap machine-made goods. 

a If the Central Government, in consultation with the newly created autonomous 
provincos, evolve a comprehensive plan of co-ordination in respect of these threo 
tiuds of industries, I am sure constructive and beneficial work could be carried on 
in whoso wake would follow the improvement in education, sanitation and other 
natiou-building activities which directly affect the well-being of the mass of people, 
urban and rural. I -ould therefore urge that, the Government of India should 
modify their present lukewarm attitude towards industrialisation and should initiate 
u hold policy of industrialisation for the benefit of the country. Such a polhy, I 
roay add, should be actively supported by ail other bodies such as the Provincial 
Ocpnrtraeut.s of industries, the Railways, Local Self-Government institutions and the 
Port Trusts. 

‘'Industrial' , itfon domauds adequate protection and the Provinces which have 
hitherto least industrialised themselves need protection, the most. It is necessary 
♦ ha in addition to pi otoctive tariff »> there should be cheap transport facilities, cheap 
money conditions and an ample supply of funds. We find that even the prevaie i^j 
of cheap money conditions in the marlcjt does not ensure a plentiful supply of funds 
for industrial finance Ifie currency policy of the Government of India is determined 
by concept ions about the rate of Exchange, which I can only charuc’enso as anti- 
national. The Gov-Turnout of India, \ regret io say, have no definite or positive 
industrial policy. It oscillates from time to (i»e with ihc particular predilections 
Slid viowr> of mo Sf#oesinve Finance Members of the Government of India ; moro- 
vvoi\ a number of extraneous eonaidera'lcas rJTeefc the over-ivmtiou* and antiquated 
policy of discriminaiiuq protection. Ev *n jp ho pr&Mnt nuekwurd state of rho 

try's finances, non?y would bo avail tr. ~ a Corfu in extern if only there is 
enough confidence in the Government’s policy -ur industrca!i*ation. 1 would refer you 
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to the well-known fact that on the Government accepting the proposals for protect- 
the sugar industry for a period of 15 years, plentiful finance was made available 
tor that industry, and within a poriod of five years the country became self-sufficient; 
in regard to the supply of white sugar. Rs. 15 crores are annuallv saved to the 
country out of which more than Rs. 8 crores go directly to the agriculturist. If u 
plentiful supply of funds be made available to indigenous industries under a well- 
defined policy of protection, trade is bound to improve aud any repercussions of such 
an improvement on the money market by way of increase in interest charges cau be 
checked by the co-ordinating efforts of the Reserve Bank and the Scheduled Banks. 
High interest rates inovitably lead to slump and if the revival of trade following in 
(he wake of the growth of the iudigeuous industries is to be maintained, evory pre¬ 
caution will have to be taken to see that high interest rates do not prevail as a con¬ 
sequence of improvement in trade. 

“Even the present halting policy of protection adopted by Government during the 
last 12 years has no small achievement to its credit. If we exam 1 do the figures of 
prod ’ tion of some of the protected major industries, we find that in the case >f 
Matches the production of 10 5 million gross bores in 1926-27 increased to 24.2 
million gross boxes in 1935-3G. In the case of paper, the production in 1925-26 of 
28,000 tons increased to 48,000 tons in 1935-36. In the case of cotton textiles, 1,954 
million yds. in 1925-2G increased to 3,571 million yds. in 1935-36. Handloom produc¬ 
tion also increased, from 1,160 million in 1925-26 >o 1,660 million yds. in 1935-36. In 
the case of sugar, from a paltry production of 321,000 tons in 1926-27, it shot up to 
1,166,000 tons in 1935-36. The production of gur has increased from about 3 and 
half million tons in 1926-27 to about 6 and three-fourth million tons in 1930-37. 
Production of steel in 1925-26 of 320,000 tons waB more than doubled in 1935-36. 
These industries which developed during tho last ten years—although they have hid 
restricted scope for expansion under the present policy of discriminating protection- 
have been contributing annually, on a conservative basis, about Rs, 100 crores to the 
national wealth of India. As against this gain, it is often contended tha' as a result 
of the policy of protection, the revenues of the Government of India are affectod by 
tho diminution or disappearance of receipts under Customs duties. I feel that there 
can bf! no comparison between the loss of Customs Revenue to the Centra! Exchequer 
rmd the immense gain to the country iu every direction. I fail to understand how 
any responsible Government, with tho genuine intention of initiating proieoiiocist 
policy and a whole-hearted desire for tho industrial recovery of this country, oan 
with any justification blame the protected industries for the natural consequences 
a-isiDg out of an effective protective tariff. Tho Central Exchequer is ooropuusftfmi 
through other channels. The industry creates employment for middle-classi- and a 
greater demand for raw materials while a Jarge-soaio protected industry stimulates 
the establishment of subsidiary and ancillary industries. Large soale industries have 
rreated a number of subsidiary industries, "such as the manufacture of chemicals, 
March, strawhoards, roller, skins, leather belting, tin plates, wire products, i ■. , and 
these, in turn, have been able to absorb a considerable portion of the unemployed 
and have provided means for the diversification of vocations. 


“But apart from protective tariff. I would like to draw attention to the question 
of revision of revenue tariff which is engaging the attention of the Government. 
As a result of some of the revenue duties having the effect of a protective tariff, a 
i,umber o' small-scale industries have grown up iu a number of provinces, such as 
11?manufacture of toilet requisites, soap, rubber shoes, phaimaou.itioal and 
spirituous preparations, etc. Ihese have also boen instrumental in relieving 
unemployment among the middle-classes. But wkh the growing competition from 
foriugiL couDiriWjtieyaro carrying on a precarious existence, and have no future 
for a healthy g _ , Government come to their succour. I am afraid under 

the present canons laid down by Government for grant of protection to au industry, 
these nf ih ' 1 C0 . n siderable capital is sunk—have little chances of 

survival. Ihe c hese industries need careful and sympathetic watching 

aod I Soil w Q ot be 60 altered as to expose them suddenly 

tu the full blast of woild competition. 

“Cottago industries also teud to thrive along with la.go-soalo industries. Tho 
apprehension that no tuna-loom industry would suffer owing to tho gr"wtn of ih« 
Cotton Textile industry, Jus, for insUnoo, been falsified by the simultaneous 
gradual growth of tho ttanaloorn industry, With the growth of sugar industry, 
again, tho manufacture ot gur hay also ia^reased. The prosperity of the Indian 
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ij^ricultiirist is very intimately connected with the growth of cottage industries for 
the obvious reason that a large number of them can find employment therein. 
Every effort should therefore be made to revive cottage industries in the villages. 
The system in operation in Japan can be introduced with greater advantage in our 
villages and the services of the village merchant should be requisitioned for this 
purpose. He is not likely to make a beginning himself unless the State comes ui 
with a definite well-laid plan wherein the village merchant has a specific function 
to perform. Ho should be enabled to supply the raw material to the villagers and 
take back from them the finished products. The villager would be saved the 
intricacies of financing the supply of raw materials and of marketing the finished 
products. He would be given at his own door work for which ho would bo paid 
and h's time would thus be utilised to his bost advantage. Finance will have to 
be made available to Provincial Governments for this purpose, and even if 
currency has to be expanded with a view to securing this objoct, it will not 
have any appreciable effect on the rate of exchange. I hold that even if a temporary 
depreciation may result from such expansion, the Government should take the neces¬ 
sary risk with a view to improving tne economic condition of tho agriculturist, ana 
to avert a greater danger to society by prolongation of the acute distress prevailing 
in the rural areas. 

‘The agriculturist can also bo helped by encouraging him to grow directly con¬ 
sumable artioles such as vegetables, fruit, dairy products, etc. The agriou. o 
should further be given greater faoilities for quick transport and the markets i ■ 
hi 3 produce at neighbouring towns. If the Provincial Governments undertake exp < 
works by schemes of irrigation and electricity, by constructing new roads ao 
icg ihe oxisting means of communication, it will not only help a quicker aT v .P f ‘ 
transport of these directly consumable articles, but it may also relieve tne immeu 
nnemplovment in the Districts. Ready money will thus be available to smaller o 
and villages. No plan of economic uplift can yield sufficiently good results un ^.- s . ; 
reaches the villages directly and even a slight improvement in the .income o 
agriculturist is bound to reflect in greater turn over in.the trade a ^d industry oi a 
country. I would, therefore, emphasise the necessity of the Central Goveinra 
India to probe completely into the malady and to initiate m consultation •• 

Provincial Governments a systematic and detailed plan of capital works 
alleviate the misery in the remotest corners on the country. 

“Apart from these measures designed for the betterment of 
country, ve cannot lose sight of the fact that India has to depend on Mj* J* 
trade not. only to pay for the goods it buys but also for the re < miuaao* 
United Kingdom on account of Home charges and invisible imports *?. a .!* J?' ' A th ‘ 

amount to about Rs. 80 crores per year. There can be no doubt that iMs t 

interest of the United Kingdom, the creditor country herself, to find for India a 

favourable balance of trade in goods to the extent of about Rs. 80 c • l ^* 
so that tho Uni red Kingdom may be in a position to draw her divide * . ,* ' ? 

the regreitable phenomenon during the last four years of the oountry A b . A ■ ’ 

of its metallic resources to make its payments to the United Kingdom. AUhonfi » 
Government of the country Us been ind-fferent to this outflow of y^low me-a 
fjora India, India cannot continue to rurd out this metal in perpetuity. Ihe pos*U 
which ludia used to occupy in former times as regards her export trade aoes no 
continue any longer. Hbe has been losing ground in the foreign markets all u^u 
years though, during the List >ear, she has recovered some ground as a result ot 
tho abnormal conditions prevailing abroad. It is, therefore, essential that her p- si¬ 
lica as regards her export trad*' improves The negotiations for th*s Trade Agree 
cjMot < with (ho United Kingdom and Japan afford good opportunities for the Uoveru- 
mr-i.t of Tndiu to review the whole export trade of India and to consider the ptfflst- 
bilities of India entering into trr>de agreements with her best customers. It i a a 
mattor of surpr >o tlmt the politicians and industrialists of Great Britain do not 
realise the fundamental implications of'fndo.British relationship^ instead seek Co sen 
more and more goods to India, without caring to unsure to this country a favouiab t> 
balance of Bade which is ataoJutely essential aud vital in the interests ot 
Britain itself. 

“With tho increasing iinaucinl refpansfoitities failing upon erery autonomous pro- 
vi lf "rt the problem for tho various Provincial Ministries to secure finance- tor tn? 
nrimin-fftraBon of Nation-building departments will not be an easy ono. AfP- tne 
introduction of the Federal Govern moot and whan some of the vovouuoo arc tiaus*- 
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ferred to Provincial Governments, it will be a bigger problem for the Foderal Gov¬ 
ernment to meet its ever increasing demands on its Exchequer. Money will have to 
be found by all these administration —Provincial and Federal —and the present ocouo- 
mio condition of the pooplo is such that tliore is very little prospect of raising re¬ 
venues by taxing the public any further. Unless, therefore, means aro devised to 
create and increase wealth in the country itself, unless the agriculturist is put in 
possession of greater resources, unless the middle-classes are offered fresh avenua 
for the absorption of;unemployed, Tlfor one cannot foresee any bright economio future 
for this country in years to come. I only wish that the Goverumeat will app.ousts 
the economic realitiet of the situation aud prevent any accentuation of discontent 
through wise statemnnsbip and far-sighted policy.” 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

Question of Indo-Bbitish Tka.de Taxes 

v After the presidential address Mr. Sidkwa (Karachi), referring to the negotiations 
for an Indo-British trade treaty, asked whether there was genuine desire on the part 
of the Government of India or the Government of the United Kingdom to come to a 
ni'tt'ment really in the interests of India or whether having throe members of the 
:,' a p .tion as Advisers was only a tactical polioy that the British Government adopted 
for allowing this inordinate delay in the matter of negotiations and ultimately shelving 

thi- question and allowing the status quo to remain. 

Sir Purshotamdas Tkakurdas, one of tho advisers, said, “l must confess that we 
are unable to give any reply to any question at this stage I am very sorry for this 
but 1 am sure that the meeting would appreciate the delicacy of tho question. I 
would not be able to reply to auy question at this stage. I can only say this much, 
that if we had felt in any way otherwise, my friends may take it we would not 
remain on the committee wasting our time.” . . _ , 

As regards trade with Afghanistan Mr. Sidhtca asked whetbor tho Federation 
would auxin urge the Government to publish the report. , 

The Chairman said that the Government of India refused to publish the report of 
the Indian trade delegation as it was said, it was a confidential document. Tho in¬ 
coming Committee would, however, consider whether they oould further pursue the 

“Wr Pandit asked whether the House should be given an opportunity la dismiss 

the momentous issue of constitutional crisis in tho provinoea. , 

the r omentous^ ^ ^ ^ Eieoutivo Committee had already issued a statement 

aad thoy did not propose to bring forward any resolution on the subjeot. 

Iyooufi-Tn Enquiry Rei-ort 

K'ist'trbhai LnlbJiai moved a resolution oti the Income-tax Enquiry Com 
. . r* fc.ii that i4 tUo Federation is of opinion that whereas the appointment of 

jj ' ( aitfre \vas ‘atmtjd to’examine in a broad-minded manner both liie imodoiicj 
tiu efficiency of its ^administration with a view to aooertaiaing nod al- 

jj cJ;,,; ta' incidence of tar on b^si3 of equity and to giving the much-neol^ \ and 

ovoiduo ivbci to the public by overhaul of the administrative machinery, urn Cfcu*- 

. r ;V, ., s . *6.conceived with tbe'narrow outlook of obtaining as much revenue 

n without any regard to the welfare of trade and industry and the uustouis 

i irc v p j(j—; ;n the ipAtry from time, immemorial, Ihe Federation urges 'but the 
of ludia, befor-: tafeing any sieps to incorporate these roc^mraoridaticms 
; ,■ i "i,w, fihoul 1 overhaul in the firsr instaace the administrative machinery of iho» 
p , . -fi.\ Department with a vie^ to giving adequate relief to the assesses nil 
■if, ; :a i ihat in the amending Act, no greater bur lens are imposed on the i iv- 
> iv: s wfeo have lotig suffered from tie lack of the redeeming feature* that obtain 
In j; w counties, according to their conditions .and circumstances. Tire FoJ u\*i!Ou 
uiiCr7 attest against tho ha_ste with. which the income-tax A'.tendin ; 15;!! w.m 
t H 7* (i^to la ? tf last February id tqe absence of important ground in tho (jO*c?:<Ia i . ti 
wiUoA waiting for a full coo*i oration of the Income-' iv?. OmmiUeo'. 

- gq ;l 

! ' e ^IY dioonsstog in detail the various ?ipeot.i of the question, Mi. R-Mturboai 
, »v;, J,i ihat foe lia»t of mcc-mc-ta* had at • ady i.«« roach** and tin Cora 
1 V! gaise of tfukmg a survey qf equitaWa ilistrib-mo..’ «; t-HS, nu-i 

ipovwo ow tho oxlstta* x&w. H« *«» 'niisU >W. vAmg «•*> 
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quantum of income-tax was not the main coacorn of tho Committeo. If tho Govern¬ 
ment wished, they had the power to raise or lower the tax, when and if neoessary. 

Mr. Padampat Singkania said that they had been crying for years for reforming 
the income-tax administration machinery. Some suggestions had been made by the 
Committee and the speaker suggested to tho Government to concentrate ou the ques¬ 
tion of the separation of tho judicial functions of the appellate authority and the ad¬ 
ministrative functions of Assistant Commissioners. Ho warned the Government that 
the public were fed up with commissions and committees and said that they would 
refuse to submit to any grinding addition to taxation ou the score of principles or 
under the cover of administrative reform. 

Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta opp sed the proposal made by tho Committee to merge 
the incomes of husband and wife as also to tax non-earning institutions, such as the 
Stock Exchange and the Federation itself. 

Sardar Sodhbana maintained that there was no justification in exempting pensions 
earned it British India from Indian income-tax. . 

Mr. S. C. Roy said that the whole report had been conceived in the well-known 
policy of left-handed concessions and right-handed operations. 

Mr. Ramdaa Pantulu urged that the Federation should give a proper lead in the 
matter of aggregation of incomes for the purposes of tax. 

The resolution was adopted. 



Indians in Zanzibab 

Sir Purushottamdaa Tkakurda* moved the next resolution expressing the Fede¬ 
ration's grave concern '‘at the plight to which Indians in Zanzibar had been anil are 
L-eing reduced by tho decrees of 1934 which have the effect of (a) creating Govern' 
ment monopoly of the clove trade which had been for nearly a century the urmcipai 
business of Indiana in Zanzibar against the express stipulation in the treaty of friend - 
ship between the British Government and the bultan of Zanzibar in 188o and then 
in 1898, (b) depriving Indians of their long enjoyed right of acquiring land in 
Zanzibar and fc) restricting even their right to reoover debts due to them by^ repeated 
extension of tho moratorium declared about three years ago. The Federation wmle 
acknowledging the support accorded by the Government of India, urges cn tne 
Government to take speedy and effective steps, including as a last resort exclusion 
of clove imports into India, which is their principal market, with a view to bring¬ 
ing home to the British Government the gross injustice done to Indians in Zanzibar 
bv the said legislation, which spells utter ruin to them and the serious consequences 
of the policy of squeezing out Indians from Zanzibar where they have settle . 
before it became a British protectorate.” 

At tho outset, Sir P, Thakurdas welcomed Mr. Puri, President of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce of East Africa, who had come out to India after 
26 years. Sir Furushottamdas said that during the last three years, various methods 
wore being employed by the Colonial Office for bringing pressure on the puppet 
Hnltan of Zaozibar for aqueaziug out Indians carrying ou the clove trade. Incidentally 
he referred with indignation to the L zulum * of the Italian Government in oxpuluu.g 
the Mohamet Ali btoittt from Ethiopia. It was a pity that though the Government 
of India and the public of this aountry ha i no differenoo of opinion in regard to 
this matter, they had mainly to depend on His Majesty’s Government for guidance 
and urdors. If thi9 had happened to a businessman belonging to an. independent 
country, the matter might liavo bean looked upon as very nearly verging ou war. 
But Indians were not independent misters at home and they had to be content 
w'th protests and reaHouing. 

St Purfiho tamdaa declared that it was no good <<vj> 3 oting the loyally of India to 
the Empire when Indians abroad wore subjected to* such indignities and injustice 
Indians had settled in Zanzibar mote than a century ago and it not wrong to 
hi* that they (Indiana) took Englishmen to settle there. Such being tin* oase wa** 
it fair to oxpol them ? He hoped that the Government of Ichlia would go sufficiently 
forwafd to demand bare justice consistent with setf-respcct 

Concluding) tfir PurahoUamdQtt snggosk-J that the Government of India in the 
meantimo, should have enquiries made whothei it wus fua^bjo to grow cloves in 
India : otherwise they would be failing in their duty to the public, 

Mr. Mohamedaii Akalyi referred to the contribution made by Indians to the 
industrial development of Zanzibar and regretted the steps.prejudicial to the interests cl 
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Indians in Zanzibar which wcro now being taken. He thought that these had beeu 
imported into Zanzibar from South and East Africa, 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 


Indo-British Trade Agreement 


Mr. C. L. Mohta moved a comprehensive resolution urging that the Government 
of India, negotiating terms for a fresh trade agreement between the United Kingdom 
and India, should keep in view that (a) a fresh trade agreement will not bo accep'- 
abie to the country unless it offers substantially better terms to India f*-r the deve¬ 
lopment of its export trade, (b) the terms of the fresh trade : greemont should leave 
enough scope for the Government of India to negotiate a bilateral trade agreement 
with other countries, (c) the terms of the treaty will secure 'definite markets in the 
United Kingdom for important materials and products of India, (d) the preference* 
that will bo offered to the United Kingdom industries under the fresh trade agree¬ 
ment will, in no wav, affect (he interests of tudigeuous industries at any time 
during the period of the trade treaty and further no undertakings should form part 
of the agicement which militato against the very principle of the policy of indus¬ 
trial development adopted by India and which restricts India’s liberty to shape her 
fiscal policy or detracts from the protection now enjoyed by industries in India and 
H India should have separate trade treaty arrangemonts with the Colonies of tin? 
Hriti ii Empire and such arrangements should not form part of tho fresh trade treaty 
with the United Kingdom. . 

The resolution expressed the opinion tlmt in sucli terms as may he arranged 
between India and the United Kingdom tho question of offering further preference 
to the United Kingdom textile industry should bo ruled out on tho ground that India 
has. as a result of tho recent Tariff Hoard enquiry, granted too high preference and 
that sho cannot afford to grant any further preference against the interests of the 
indigenous industry. The resolution suggested that the terms of the fresh trade 
agreement should toud to secure a greater share for this country in the I nited 
Kingdom’s requirements of materials and products, duo regard boiug had to the 
burdens of home charges and profits from such activities of Great Britain as ship¬ 
ping insurance and banking. The resolution trusted that the non-official Advisory 
Committee will tender advice to tho Government of India ou tho lines indicated 
above. 

Mr Mehta said that when the Indo-British Trade Agreement and tho i awa 
Trade Agreement were rejected by the Assembly, dire calamities to India's foreign 
trade were foreshadowed by some. Nothing, however, happened. On tho contrary 
il.o British Guvernmo-it showed keenness for a new agreement for tlv.< reason that 
Britain needed the Indian market far mere than ludia needed tho British rouvfcot. 

Mr. (?. L. Mehta, in moving tho resolution on Indo-British Trade Agwnmd, 
made the following speech 

One of the main reasons for tho unsatisfactory character of the. Ortaoa Agr<.«- 
wns the refusal of the Government to consult representative Indian commercial 
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ia the Tadiaa fiscal policy will bo ensured by relative guarantee or reservation in the 
Constitution. A traao agreement with Great Britain would toud to croato now British 
vested interests and consolidate some old ones in India with our consent and agree¬ 
ment and we would not be able to protect our national interests so effectively against 
them. If such vested interests are creatod by allowing tboir trade to be built up 
in this country under the shelter of a trade agreement, they would necessarily ask 
for safeguards for the protection of their interests established uudor such shelter. 
For instance, tho Ottawa Trade Agreoment itself as followod by the Indo-Bntish 
Trade Agreement of the 9th January, 1935, which sought to stabilise such trading 
advantages and thereby effectively restricted the fiscal autonomy of India. It is 
fundamentally objectionable to restrict the constitutional rights and economic powers 
of the Indian Legislature and the India Government in this manner but the root oi 
tho evil has been the conferment of certain trading privileges through a trade agioe- 
menfc Similarly, reciprocity is no longer a matter of mutual goodwill but has be¬ 
come an integral part of the safeguards in the new Constitution as will bo evident 
by reference to Sections 113 to 118 of the Government of India Act, 193 a. 

I submit that this Federation from the commencement of the Indo British trace 
negotiations in August last has come precisely to the same conclusion on purely 
nconomio grounds, namely that the fundamentals of Indian economy demand that in 
a tiado ugruomeut based on reciprocity, or quid pro quo between England and lnuu 
tho ’’invisible” items of exports and imports should be fully taken into account anu 
ihould have a bargaining status. India has to make annual remittances of nearly Ks. 
78 crore.i to t lie United Kingdom and these “invisiblo” items really determine the 
balance of payments and the flow of trade. A trade agreement botween a credits 
and debtor country cannot, therefore, be strictly based on a principle otoutd pro 
au „ as ordinarily understood. Great Britain cannot have it both ways. she must 
cither forego at least a part of this “drain” by an impartial examination oi^be ex¬ 
ternal obligations of India or be prepared to take sufficient quantities of goods fiom 
jorjjft. because the export of gold canuot aud will not continue indefinitely. It is 
trsmtial therefore, to consider the whole question of India’s foreign trade not in a 
piecemeal manuer as is often done in order to provide some imra8 , dl ? te n a ^ d f) ^^; 
{ary benefits to British industries which might be m the doldrums but .n a oom Pf 0 
hf’usivu manner iu order to co-ordinate India’s internal economic development with 
it* nmort trade and external obligations. . . - , ltr 

' Tho need of development of India’s export trade with various c o u “ tr ‘f > ® a ^ ec ‘“ 

,u raw materials wl.icfi are surplus to India’s requirments, must be borne in mind 
in any tiado pact with the United Kiugdom. The Ottawa Agreement being bated 
on |he ^objective of organising the British Empire as a distinct economic unit endea- 
VOU.S to koep the n!w materials of the Empire within the Empire. I soo n > 
mason why India should be involved in this political eutanglement_which it 
artificial and at worst might be against the real interests of the country, ine J 
mi ure of India’s export trade makes it imperative that ^ “^anous „ 

Kurland sho'dd not ho such as to jeopardise India s trade with the various nc^ 
Empire eimtrioi which have been in several respects ils best customers or to w jab . 
( i u ludia'.s bargaining powur vi#-n-vt9 other countries, while leaving Kngiana fr0Uj 
as hithorto, to conclude bilateral agreements irrespective of tboir effects on 

It uiust bo emphasised in this conn otion that none uf tho artioles on * the 
Ijuit-ud Kingdom ••iwi preference is likely to effect the development of any i ac j U sli V 
f .thin the United K.«u;/d >m itself as pointed out in (Manse (d) of the .• eso latioa 
while in our cas \ the preferences conceded would effect industries whi cotl id be 
buili up hero tud ia some of which the United Kingdom is our keenest com netilor. 
In nthui word.*, no pivteronee should bo Conceded which would tend t> a r ect a dvoi nC- 
Jv tho growing industrialisation of Inuic aid tho diversification of its VOQOrn j(; pm- 
Aufs. India’s fiscal policy ha.-? already been seriously restricted thr A t [ 10 0 p era , 
tiou of (ho ludo-Biitish Trade Agreement and we must insist t! vt * uou0 Q \ the 
Clauses of that Agreoment should Ue included iu tho new trade p\ t [udia’s ridit 
to vary tariff tirraugoments iu aoeovdance with the economic re of the 

country has toed sori«#u»ly impaired by this a^reemeut. India j practically bound 
bv such an ftgreemo.it to corlam doling uaderfiikings regurdir j jm> f ;i jjf policy as, 
t i lusiauec, not f o rcvifo ir during the cimou.w of the Agreoi nt qp d f u j r selhug 
‘ H vain wftfl made tha sob. enU*n<m of protectm irr*wj»i*y lY i 
l,» Turilf Board might >:-»l teyar-i that a , n vital c-r an i: 

.i. 'r.vi-i liuhti ritvipvui-ul ob!'i‘ihoi.-i on tilt! par. ot Buti.' 
linens', Af'i- i* -1 ^iifttts a right on Iho I mi»i Sum', 


§L 


of (lit) fact tlmt 
fact White 
tiU'l.i Afimul & "1 
1 m lo ,t«k lor mi- 
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quiry foto conditions of protected industries with a view to revision oi■duties^ 
favour. Moreover, a competing industry against which protection - • 

been given the right to appear before Tariff Board investigation of no cot o * . . 
industry. In other words, if the trade preferences are to be gcuumo and wOiKa * , 
they should not in any way affect India’s fiscal autonomy. ^ 

I come, lastly, to the intensive agitation carried on during tho last fow mont is 
by Lancashire interests with a view to putting pressure on the Secretary or -j ■ 
and the Government of India to ensure privileges for the British textile 
Hitherto tho favourite Lancashire Rlogan was of “the mtoresis or IwIiot « 

being in danger” owing to the development of Indian textile indu? i> »' * • l( - n 

wall; now it appears the hearts of the Lancashire mauu fact ure ip blecujo - 
agriculturists and they are extreraly b keen to buy our cotton. The - 

purchase of Indian cotton by the United Xindom to 

been mainly due to the price partly boing in favour of Indian cjtton as ‘ 

American or Egyptian cotton. But even this limited quid pro quo can ha „ \ } 

examination. The purchase of Indian cotton by the United Kiugdom carao • ~ 
ciores in 1934, to Rs 2 and half crores m 1935 and Rs. 6 * D a w ihrpp f.uth crot o* 
against the import of Lancashire piece-goods into India of Rs. 8 and 
in 1933-34, Rs. 11 crores in 1934-35 and Ks. 9 orores in 1935-36. Ou the oth-1 hand 
Japan whose case is always cited as an illustration of quid pro quo bv La^iishiro 
anolocisti increased its imports of Indian cotton from Ks. li ororos m 1935 to over 
Rs. 1% crores in 1936 and Exported piece-goods during these two years-to he aluo 
of Rs. 3 and three-fouith crores and Rs. G crores respectively I believe it m bell 

by experts thA takL™ I 

W^atoat°2oio r cent of fhe total . cotton imports of the United Kingdom, it can 

S tnosVT imports^' raw cot Ion "and® 

WMtt ZtSSUZ MSWSJR?.; 

SSTSTfinh “PfUL to tho 1’oilrf Kln. loffl lo.Olo todu.tiy ,. to .0. 

-i- .for trains tlie liistor. of the Ottawa and the Med.v-Ioee 

T, ( A •oiwi’ fl.At ’ the resolution before th House whs a mandate to the three 
Roots, ^ctaied that the resolution^ ^ |)roc , LHlinr; to Ecg l iu ,| in 

rep resonta tnes of ; . n [ tiKh T r »do negotiations. Tho main object was that their 
hi JronXued to th“ extent that whatever the procure or circum- 
J |, jru.fj in-I th- ' should not be allowed to go beyond the four cornera 
ZTStt 5»*Sl in the resolutions. Ho wanted the t'oderatiou to make .1 
■,«« to these three representatives that at least they must not bo 
r'artv to V any’ agreement lite the Ottawa Pact of 1932. lie concluded, “If we are 
U j n f/ivin” them this mandate in no uncertain terms, I think they would fool 
ihomSelves strengthened and try to secure the best terms for India.” 

f>. van Ifrhadur C, S. Rntnasabapathi Mudaliar stressed that any agreement male 
should' sc cure definite markets in the United Kingdom for Indian raw pro luce like 
oilseeds, vegetable oils- ooffeo, cotton, leather, etc. All these yeatt- lineal autonomy 
had not been **ri<:t!y followed by the Government in practice. ‘ For them tli s I 
tiou of fiscal autonomy was no mere sentiment. It was tho foundation of Indias 
industrial development. Any encroachment would result in orR p!-’ g India's indus¬ 
trial expansion. 

T h e speaker tben # dealt with individual items like sugar, steel ami other coin mo* 
.-lilies amt said that in textiles British exports to India enjoyed prefeime o already 
-and ALLY furrier preference should be ruled out. Ik quoted Hv? opinion of the 
t riff v )ird in support or jiis contentiou. Referring to tho uuitMSonnble domaiui 
iiVal”!*. ooity by 'Lancashire textile interests, Mr. MtsOaliar saM that the » t ( .t 
Kin,; lorn textiles enjoyed manifold and greater benefits than what I or raw material 
imports wouM warrant aud the Ottawa Agreement was not based or. si net principle* 

of iwiprooily. .in 

Ml Mr. Pcgraj (hipfa further emppeood tlu- molution. The 

lattcrsaid that «*-*y ;c:re««cnt. to bo negotiated should saenro « raw h large, oiitKt 
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.Imkthat f ^“* /° l R !’| tisl1 goods. The most incurable optimist would 

he borrowin’./ ts would cease some day. The only alternative would 

Jution was adopted^ 1 WHS DOt m tlj0 intcrest ot either India or England. The reso- 

Discriminatiqn in Indian States 

'•'‘’Mii-’V iV 05501 ^ 13 that -the Federation is gravely concerned 

import of ir ’f, n higher duties which are levied by some Indian States on 

lirerlii t * » Jn pr0dl jcts their territorial limits, than on imports of nou-Indiau 

which ^?l ian r l> j 4lc Administration to abolish such discriminating duties 

wnith are dotnraontal to Indian industries.” 

r r ’ had supported it, the resolution was passed. 

Protest Against Wedgwood Committee 

nrot^si Mehta moved thejoest resolution recording the Federation’s 

sir Wia! per . so . nne ! k °A, ttl0 . Wedgwood Committee which did not include 
r ’ Jj?dian aid opting that its terms of reference, in the opinion of tho Fede- 
riT very narrow and tendencious in character. The Federation reiterated 
necessity for a radical reorganisation of the railway system with a view 
• nmn"i, r „ 0OODOr ^ IG p efficient transport for public. The resolution further 
ng y disapproved of the recent action of the Secretary of State in not exercising 
r >.V°. pt!0r ! 1 , of .P nr chase. of the Bengal North-Western Railway and the M. B. M. 

" t0e decision of the Indian legislature and against the spirit of the 

L:Liplea P° h °y of State-management adopted by the Government of Iudia since 1923. 

pa^ed ^ k ^ e ^ a and K. M. Gandhi supported tho resolution, which was 
iMroRT Duties on Raw Materials 

i ' P 1 *! adopted a resolution moved from tho Chair “that the prevailing 

/ngn rates of import duties on the numerous raw materials used in manufacturing 
jnocesscs within the country impose a definite handicap on particular indigenous 
,n ; ^ fneK aQ d uiges that (a) industries using imported raw materials on which 
• nary revenue duty is levied should be given a drawback of import duties or (b) 
industries using as their raw materials product of protected industries should bo 
entmed to some consideration for extra outlay.” “ ~ " 

tho resolution. 


bo 

Mr. D. N« ten strongly supported 


Exports to Northern Europe 

>u Rahimloola Chinoy, in a vigorous speech, moved a resolution that “the 
r Jeiahon views with concern the deterioration of the position of Indian exports 
,n Northern European markets, particularly in Germany, brought about by the policy 

of regulation of their foreign trade by such countries on tho basis of the barter and 

■ ompensalion system and strongly urges the Government of India to remain actively 
a i uud keep in constant touch with the trend of economic activities and 
commercial regulations abroad through its Trade Commissioners, stationed in the 
V ' ,J . G( ! uri 1 rie . s arid explore ihe possibilities of entering into bilateral trade agree¬ 
ments and clearing arrangements with such countries as necessary in order to main¬ 
tain and develop India s t.port trade.” 

whRdT w ^ ellta an '-* M r - Shiva, atan Muhta supported tho resolution 

i. J-ll n/ii! 1 !' '! !. J ¥*' Ojha tho House adopted a resolution expressing 

mtft - on,] in v,w • » the coal industry ou the Coal-Mining Com- 

,i | - Hn i h V ur b /,n o the Government to consult the opinion of 

ihe ■ o«l indnsltv bffore legislation on it was passed. 

Centi.'ai Seeds Commits 

JJ.o iVJ-'iatiou iiIho passed Mr. R. M. Gandhi's resolution drawing tho attention 
f — nn ^ nf lm,U &Q necessity for appointing a Central Seeds Com- 

•Tute Committees with adequate representation 


of Gie Government of India to 
Dilttce on the ?in»«K cf e Cotton and 
,ip ji of all the interests coMsmal. 


ycvoal resolutions 
expressed the opinion tiiat 


-aoucrioN or # Um . Duty ov Hvsuvs 

wae put from the chair end mivml. Tie- lust of ttaui 
rate of starep duty on negotiable bills of 
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exchange was wry high and restricted 11 1 oir free use, which \r.is very essential 
not only for the proper building up of the money mark 1 . but also for facilitating 
marketing and agricultural finance and recommending that the s‘amp duty on all 
inland bills of less than ono year’s usance should bo reduced to two annas p“i 
Us. 1,000 


Other Resolutions 


The second resolution opined I hat the prevalence of varying weights aud measures 
in the vatious markets for agricultural produce in the country was creating conclu¬ 
sion and hampering trade ami urged the Government to intiodmo and legaliso 
uniform standards throughout the country. 

The third resolution slatod that the opportunities fur periodic. lufonn’.l discussion 
provided at some nlaees by the railway administrations betwe* . I' »» commeicial 
pii bo and their chief commercial members had proved useful and uquost rd the 
Hallway Hoard to ask the Indian railway administrations to provide similar opniu- 
tnnities for informal discussion in all important business centres served by their 
respective svstems. 

The fourth resolution invited the attention of the Government of ludui to the 
i riv tive provisions of tho Indian Merchandise Matks Act ami urged them to bring 
a’out miifable legislation to end tho Act. 

The tifth resolution urged’upon tho Government of India the necessity for imme¬ 
diate appointment of an Agent to tho Government of India in Burma, with a ha le 
Commissioner under him, both of whom should he Indians, for the purpose ol safe¬ 
guarding the interests of Indians in Burma. 


Indian Suirmu 


The sixth resolution urged upou the Government tho immediate necessity fir 
redeeming their continuous assurance of providing nn adequate share for Indian 
national shipping the overseas trade. As Indian shipping interests wvro vitally 
interested in the problems relating to tho Middle and bar List, they win entitled 
to dee representation on tho Imperial Shipping Committee and, therefore, steps 
should be taken to modify the constitution of that Committee, with a view to secur¬ 
ing adequate representation to Indian shipping. The resolution further urg'd the 
necessity of (a) reserving the coastal traffic of tho country to companies ineorpm ate.l 
in India with India Capital and control ; (bf entering into agreements w ith coun¬ 
tries within and without the British Empire for securing such facilities to Indian- 
owned steamers ns learners of those countries employed in Indian waters and f ) 
,dating all Government traffic with Indian-owned and cei trolled shipping compauie.-. 
The Federation then adjourned till the next day. 


Second Day—New Delhi—8th. April 1937 


Plea for AVide Poucy or Protection 


Mr. 4 L. Ojhn moved the following resolution when the Federation lcsumed 
iift .-atriiig to day u I he Perforation views with satisfaction the pivgies* of Hie 
various indie-Aiies in ludni during the recent years which had been made even under 
the baiting policy of the protection adopted by the Government. 



^uoar Industry 
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of a regular enquiry by the Tariff Board. Such incroaso was harmful to the interest 
of the manufacturer, the consumer and the agriculturist The Federation further 
urged the Government of Iudia to take steps so that sugar maybe imported from India 
into the United Kingdom free of duty or at best on the payment or the same rate ot 
duty as certified colonial sugar. The Federation also urged the Government of India 
to take all necessary steps for the proper utilization of molasses, specially for the 
manufacture of power alcohol. Lastly the Federation protested against the action of 
several railways in increasing railway freight on sugar. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Karam Chand Thapar said that the recent increase 
in the Excise Duty on the eve of the appointment of a Tariff Board Enquiry was both 
regrettable and unjustified. The Government would have been well advised if they 
had not forestalled the recommendations of the Tariff Board ; but now that the 
Sugar industry had been singled out for an iniquitious and heavy burden, it would 
be but reasonable for the industry to expect Governmental help in other directions. 

One such direction lay in the export of sugar to the United Kingdom. The 
Government could assist considerably in the matter by affording the industry various 
facilities, e. g. ? by offering a drawback of excise duty on the export of sugar, by 
obtaining specially reducod railway and steamship freights and by securing a suit¬ 
ably low preferential duty such as was levied on “certified colonial sugar” in the 
United Kingdom market. If Indian sugar could bo admitted in the United Kingdom 
market on the basis of “certified colonial sugar” it would be of help to India, inas¬ 
much as it would enable her to find a suitable outlet for her surplus production, and 
also to <h.> United Kingdom, inasmuch as that country would be made independent 
nf Non-Empire sources for the supply of its requirements of Sugar. The imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, which had been largely responsible for the grant 
of prelection to the industry, should also bring pressure upon the Government of 
India to take suitable action in this respect in the interests both of tho Indian 
agriculturist and of the Indian manufacturer. , . . 

Equally urgent was the necessity for takijg suitable steps for the utilisation of 
molasses, the production of which was increasing by leaps and bounds and which 
far from being an asset to the industry, was becoming a source of expenditure. 

Even its throwing away was a problem and nuisance. Tne production of molasses 
was now estimated at over 350,000 tons and the export of molasses was negligible. 

There was a limit to its consumption for purposes like land fertilising, road surfacing 
manufacturing of dry ice, eto. It would be of considerable help if the Government 
of India enabled and assisted the industry in utilising it for manufacturing power 
alcohol for use as motor fuel, as was being done in various sugar-producing coun¬ 
tries of the world. This would ensure to the industries a return of at least eight 
annas per md. for the molasses, would prevent the frittering away of this important 
by-product of the industry and would enable them to reduce the cost of production 
of Sugar to that extent. The Government’s revenue would not either suffer, as tho 
industry would be able to pay a duty on power alcohol, equal to that on potrol, 

Tt was regrettably that the railways should have effected an increase in tho rail¬ 
way freight on fiujpir at a timo when the industry was seeking outside rm.rkeG for 
the dirposal of tho increasing production. It was necessary that the Railway Board 
-h'juld rpconsi J *i ibis matter and revert to the rates of freight that wore in exis¬ 
tence up to March. 1937. Tho industry’s production now amounted to about 10 lakhs 
of tons of sugar, which was roughly equal to its present estimated consumption. The 
existing factories wore oapaldo r f producing of o' r er lakhs of tons of sugar with 
their present capacity, if they mushed e me for the full length of the season. Thu 
paramount necessity of the industry at the moment, therefore, was not any farther 
expansion, but tho intimation of schema for research work, particularly agricultu»a!, 
whi'di would lead to the extension of the present cane crushing season from about 
four months to eight months m the year and would bring down the cost of produc¬ 
tion r f <?nmi to a level which would conform to that in other efficiont sugai pro- 
(Jik i'ig cnniitri** of the work!. 

Concluding, Mr. Thapar feaid that about the mod: fruitful direction in which tho 
fhtvciuSDcnt of India could assist Iho industry at the parent stage wan by n ».l r- 
Inking an expenditure of about Rs. 20 lakhs per vear on research work. Such 
..ynondituio would not be fruitless for it would enable the industry to on’iij y an 
important place among tho vnh lent sugar producing countries of the world, end t 
could be easily niet out of Uto proceeds cf the excise duty. lie hoped t^tu with 
fjjeii unite*! Cudea v tlr - *hcv would r>j able to personthe Government uf the 
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future to take an attitude of sympathy, appreciation and greater responsibility towards 
linked^*' which the mterests of millions of cultivators wore closely 


Pundit Santanam and Mr, Saha 
adopted. 


stronly supported the resolution which was 


Industrial Research 

. ft? 1 * SUriram movod a resolution urging the Government of India to setup 
iortnwitti, in consultation with the industries concerned, statutory committees on the 
lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee for systematic development of the im- 
portent industries of the country by taking up rosoarch work aud by collecting the 
necessary statistics for those particular industries. The Federation would be willing 
to support the levy of a small ce99, if necessary, to be levied in consultation with 
the industries concerned and to be entirely utilised for tho furtherance of tho de¬ 
velopment of those industries. 

Lila Slairam said that siuco the present century, particularly industries in other 
. juntries had perfected the application of principles and mechanism of scioatith- 
munagemonfc. India’s lethargy in industrial progress relatively to other countries 
wan due ro the absonco of a policy of economic research, broadly conceived and ac¬ 
tively prosecuted. Scientific knowledge in the Government Agricultural Deportments 
was very meagre and as regards the manufacturing industries, the present scale of 
research was totally inadequate to raise these iudustries to the standard in other 
countries. He emphasised the need for the establishment of statutory research 
committees. 

Mr. Kasturibkai Lalbhai said that in asking the Government to encourn ro re¬ 
searches they ware asking them to help them not merely for tho bettormout of u 
particular industry but for the betterment of tho country as a whole. It was import¬ 
ant that at loast half-a-dozen selected industries should ;be decided upon and 1 search 
committees should be constituted on the lines suggested in the resolution. 

Mr. Chamanlal opined that in these days of economic competition, protected in¬ 
dustries should always keop abroast with the latest scientific aud chemical researches 

The resolution was unanimously adoptod. 


Railway Fheiqets 

The last resolution on the agenda was moved by Mr. Bhattacharya , Btrougiy pro¬ 
testing agaiust the proposed enhancement of railway freights and urging on ihu 
Railway Board to adopt the following measures in the vital iuterest of tho soap and 
cosmetic, industries in India : (a) minimum weight of consignments bv < iods train 
should be lowered to seven seers ; (b) small quantities of advertising matter such as 
eatiuuwrs, enamelled signs etc, iueluded with other materials iu somo packages should 
to charged as forming part of the saleable materials. 

Mr. Bhutmoliarya said that the industry concerned appealed to railways to redu'o 
freight charges ou special ,manufactures but they were turned down 'He referred 
in particular, to t ie m*aaomg competition ou soap and cosmetics by the establishniH ^ 
in India of two powerful foreign faetor.es capable of manufacturing these artiHot 
on » tmws s ale It «u the duty of the Government to reduce freight ^ 

would immediately be reflected iu the cost of production ” u 

ih.m^nJEi* ‘ Wj,frtf ^ SUt,P ° rt0d th9 ,, ‘ S9l, ‘ il<>a was **>?t*J The 



The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

29th. Sesaion— Bombay—26th. January 1937 

Presiding over the 29th annual general meeting of the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
held at Bombay on the 26th. January 1937 Sir Rahimtoolan Chtnoy, retiring 
President, reviewed the work done by the Chamber during lus regime of office and 
dealt at length with matters of importance to the Indian Mercantile community. 

At the outset, the President referred to the conquest by Italy of the aucient 
kingdom of Abyssinia, the civil war in Spain, the abdication of King Edward and the 
inauguration of thu new constitution in India in April next. Dealing with tiade 
prospects, lie observed that while it cannot be said that we are out of the slouch ot 
. - pondency and depression, trade and industries have begun to show some signs of 
revi\al and healthy activity. As for agriculturo, the era of low prices has beon bO- 

** Stole Chinoy next referred to the devaluation of the Franc in order to prevent 
a liuauoial and industrial debacle and regrotted that the India Government still to 
maiDod wedded to their peculiar currency doctrines and refused to budge hon the 
position they had taken up all aloug. He maintained enquiry should bo made into 
CM- of the situation. He° hoped the Government would not continue.to 
|, t), u present ratio under the illusion that any change in it might afloct 1 101 

prestige. ^ 10 i n( j 0 _j a panese trade negotiations, an air of mystery surrounded 

♦he 3 e parleys and the public was left wondering why there had been delay and what 
the ultimate outcome would he. The Legislative Assembly had scrapped the <M»w» 
Pact and with a view to concluding a new trade treaty between India and Britain, 
negotiations were opened and non-official advisers appointed, but even here there wmr 
■ vfsv and I* was not likely that they would see the early conclusion of a new •'*? 
ment. Ho emphasised the nood for tho Government to concludo these agree 
only id the interests of this country 

Sir fiahimtoulah, regretting the recent anti-Indian feelling in ^yl^ ^d tba 
this emphasised tho need for a trade agreement with Oe>fou. Mo weicomt-a 
(lovernmout's decision to appoint Trade Commissioners in Japan and Aft ion and sa 
S? W prevent Indian interests in those coantr.es 

i .nit ut lootrtli with tho Zanzibar question and said that the Binder report Uul 14,1 
UuA uoutflv bailed to appreciate tho Indian view-point He asserted that Indians wlk 
irut of tho territory and. therefore, Mr. Biudur should have eon side ted the rupercus 
' , of all roc lit executive and legislative actions on their interests. He uigc-l tin. 
tiuvci ii me at ol India to slop forward and take more vigorous action to safeguaid 

1 ,j j^ n ccno lus i o n, the outgoing President dealt with smuggling and the diversion of 
t, ' anl idying on newspaper reports, congratulated the Government of India, 
*vhnm the Chamber had severely criticised in the past on this question, on the step, 

1 1, y had taken to check ftmitfgliag and stops which would lead to iuorese t» the 
turns mvenue* of the Government of India. _ Ma ._ f . 

,,i Bahadar Quvindlal Shitlul Motilal , tho incoming President, said, Situated 
, wo tiro, it is useless to say we can dissociate busings from politics. Politic has 
< 1 1 fie rout colour* but generally, polities of t his Chamber, as 1 believe of nil Indian 
i ijfiiulmi.il of Ctimmoico and even of tli* Federation of Indian Chambers of Com 
Jr#4 jq politics of a Nationalistic colour. While the Chamber cannot by the 


,, . ijutuM of tilings bo affiliated to uni pnlith *\[ organisation as such it wunid also 
not bo appropriate or desirable that guidance oL its affairs rthcmUl bo to tha imoun u 
whose outlook on questions of the day may not be tie general ouM<mK ot ui * 
Chamber an we have seen and known f^r several years. This 4 " “ 


tamed it* distinctive individuality during 
nrt'ei in any way. But the Cl) amber 
national demand* and »urgiDgs. 


.. 

Chamber h.i> inam- 
all these years aud I dViU l wunt mi:, 
b<* to shape 'ts policy in 
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Dealing with industrialisation on a largo and varied scale, Mr. Slnvalal said. 
“The progross which we have made in this direction, uespite handioa.ru m the 
shape of a Foreign Government with its halting reactionary industrial policy, is not 
small and India has como to be recognised even by the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Conference as one of the leading industrial cwaUaa No with¬ 
standing this, the pace of industrialisation is slow,. the protection given 
industries is half-hearted and the interests of national ^industries are generally givon 
the go-by when they come into conflict with thei interests; of British lniUistiiea. 
With Drovinces having to bear a greater burden regarding the 
friaa nftflr Aoril 1 thov should make it their chief business to look into the 
"h“hh£ ‘fil 1 ill* Opoa th. right ; 

depend the eradication of poverty and unemployment, two of our big-est probl • 
at the present day. Tho development of Khaddar and all lural industries snout 

prove a key to our much discussed problem. . . 

“Tho rural part of the problem has been more or loss neglected an I e^en tQ ° 
Government apparently had to wait till Mahatma Gandhi stressed the imivirtaii*-.e of 
The programme which has been chalked out for rural imlustne, 
do notin any way cSntlrot with the programme of industrialisation adopts 1 by he 

Sitt gJtrs »*- 

CwSSjtkafes i«: 

1 BS£T 

i The oSSSoJkT Shoil l al“ coa uder the advisability of starting 

official adviseis. The Hovern^ . Q f0a t Britain and Japan. The steps 

trade negotiations ’T. l ‘ , ‘.® 1 0 ^‘ t o r ‘ tr i #a gAinst India pat her at great disadvantage and 
interests of our self-respect and in the interests of our trade. 


The Orissa Chamber of Commerce 


ti „» ,-,.,1 for planned economy for the regeneration of Orissa aril tho ostablish- 
11 . in • onoinio Advisory Council was urged m the course of tho presidential 
m vi U ,--o ronil iiv S-.-tk Sumter Dab cl the annual meeting of the Orissa Chamber of 
Commerce held at Cuttack on the 13th. February 1937. 

Tie meeting was held in the Satyanarayan Hail, Naya Sarak, with Seth Suniar 
n * u chair, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Ragbu Karsou, President of tho 
chamber. The Chairman real the following presidential address, in the course of which 

lie Since April 1st, the Province has been administered by His Excellency the 
Governor under the Orissa Order in Council—the system of administration jjoiiy; 
bi k to pre-Morley 3£iuto days, There was an Orissa Advisory Council, to which 
unfortunately uo ^ representative of the Ocmmorcial community was nominated- * 


vit il omission no doubt in the oonceplion of administrative structure of thu Pro- 

■ 1 v r lit i t ’h u m Krt I- rs f n , . _ r . » y,. 


^either was the Chamber of Commerce nor any representative of conamfli- 
-i^npLUiJ t asked to a Wise and assist in the economic reconstruction of the N uw 
Pitvjirice There has bona no economic planning nor any deliberation on it. Ilia 
aduiUtisd ration has boeu^ faltering through the transition period from autooraoy to 


p, iia i Ham -racy, somehow. 


t* .oust deolorahle that the Government of Oris* _ 

* ( ‘7 0 f national c i ! husui- u jusi after the inauguration of tho Now Province 


lost sight of the golden 


1£ lOMNIta 

&od nc.rd uot 

regeneration of t> 10 

41 


harness national resources'— men, money and. mind for ocouoidi* 
Uriya people, fu th a Uta of' nutious, such rare chances com* 
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once in n century and the failaro to grasp it rosts entirely with the Government of 
Orissa. Even some of the salient features of administration—notable concessions of 
Montacu-Chelmsfnrd Reforms- were obliterated. Economic planning or development 
of industries were tabooed subjects. No Board of Industries wero allowed to func¬ 
tion for Orissa nor any attempt was made to have an economic stock-taking of the 
resources of the Province. The Government of Orissa functioned as an impecunious 
landlord living on charities of the Central Government and making no effort to add 
to tile resources of the people or the Government. 

On the other hand, the minds of people wero kept disturbed on the vital issue of 
the location of Capital. This controversy had its repercussions on peaceful trade and 
commerce * and instead of revival of trade and commerce, there was a set-back. 
Fortunately for us in Orissa the question of location of capital is no more 
an insoluble problem. It is recognised on all hands that Cuttack has won, ihough 
the final verdict of the nation will be given at the first meeting of the elected 

Orissa Legislative Assembly. . . , , 

Sir Otto Niemeyer’s financial award left Orissa a permanently crippled provmoe, 
alth ugh it improved slightly its financial position. It just liberated Orissa as visua¬ 
lised in the Orissa-Order-in-Council by the cancellation of all the pre-reform debts, 
and thereby relieving Orissa of the payment of Rs. 9 and a half lakhs as interest 
ohsrges on certain Irrigation projects. We are, of course, fo rt unate that Orasi 
had no debt on the Provincial Loan Fund Account, but it must be borne m mind 
that Orissa needs development in all nation-building directions, wherein her neign- 
bouring partners starved her in the past and, therefore, Orissa must have to borrow 
money in the near future for development programme, wherein she is at least half 

* °Proceeding the President quoted extensively from his presidential address in the 
previous year and from the statement issued on behalf of the Chamber on the 
Niemoyer award, to show that the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer were 
inadequate for the needs of Orissa and went on to remark 

I take this opportunity to wish good-speed to the 56 elected representatives in 
the Orissa Legislative ^Assembly. I am particularly gratified to find that besides 
the representative of the Commerce constituency, the Onssa Chamber can cia m 
three more members amongst the elected M. L. As., and I p 0,fef . 
congratulations as well as that of the Chamber to Messrs, Rangalal Modi, Nitya 
Nanda Kanungo, Girija Bhusan Dutt and Bichitrananda Das on their election. 

The first problem that the popular ministry will have to face isthe inelasticity 
of the revenue of Orissa and the consequent starvation of nation-building depart- 
ments The limited expactancy of Orissa in the share of income-tax five years after 
nil! le in the lap of Uod, particularly whea the Railways plead insecurity ja theU 
resources It is true that Sir Ralph Wedgwood Committee is enquiring into the 
working of the Indian Railways and it is difficult to anticipate its (lailaga. 
administration will have to readjust its structure and scale of productive and nou 
productive expenditure, if the popular Government will plan ooiutrwttvj- 
lu.tion building proposals. All the same, I do hope, the popular mlQl = 

try will undertake economic planning after exhaustive survey of the r03Otl ^^ ° l 
Ih* Orissa Government. J ho task is difficult, indeed, but tho spirit of service 
will enable oar elocted legislators to override all obstacles. Suffice it for me to say 

iliai Id any uuostrucuve economic planning, oar legislators will havo the heartiest 

ao-Qjeratioa of the mercantile fraternity in Orissa. 

Chambers of Commerce—Indian or European—in every province, elected thoir 
representatives to respective legislatures on the altered franchise except our Orissa 
Jrovinoe. The Indian Legislative Assembly Committee on the Delimitation Com- 

mitiee Report felt the injustice doue to the Orissa Chamber of Commerce ana in 
lit., with the recommendations of the Bihar and Orissa Government, recom¬ 
mended that the Orissa Chamber of Commerce should be the recognise-i 

Qouatituency for the seat allotted to Cumrae'oe and industry in Orissa. I 
this opportunity to acknowledge with gratitude the fnirness of the 
BD d Orissa Government and the Assembly Delimitation Committee. But me ur 
In Council aluak to the Himraond recommendations, as a result of which ta0 
Commerce constituency had 275 votes all over tho Province, the * 

Chamber of Commerce and the Bihar Chamber of Commerce had each on e j“ L . 
oi lees than fifty. The contestants for the Commerce sea f had to 
axpunditure in canvassing and securing the votes. I do hopo this anomaiy win no 
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removed at the next election and Commerce constituency would be oonfinod to an 
organised association liko the Orissa Chamber of CommeroO. 

I have laid stress for plannod economy for Orissa fur our national regeneration. 
The popular ministry, I do hope, will boldly attempt solution of those eoonomic 
problems 'on which contentment and happiness of the 81 lakhs of people of -»nssa 
depend. There must be improved communications for transit of rural prodace, so 
that the villager gets an economic price for his crops. Improved cultivation, pro¬ 
duction of rioher crops, village sanitation and development of rural industries can 
only develop if there be economic planning for it. The commercial community arc 
equally interested in tho economic welfare of the rural life and win render any 
service for diagnosis of tho underlying defects and their eradication. Whatis needed 
i immediate establishment of an ’economic Advisory Council, a Board of iriLus nos, 
a Waterway Board, a Flood Preventive Committee, and similar Commit 
mine scientifically the problems that lie before us. ., , . . fl • en 

I do hope the popular Miuistry will insist on tho early establishment ol an (jnssa 
Prorinoe Advisory Council of the Bengal Nagpur Kailway. pi° iwroaa il 0 | 'Om- 
inanity in Orissa and the largo travelling publio ' suffer equally fro® . " _ 
attention from tho Railway ; rates and freights are being enhanced to tho aouirnont 
of movement of goods traffic in Orissa and Orissa needs her own local Kaiiway Aa- 

Bofore concluding my speech, I wish to make a few observations on the genei a 1 
trade position of India and the .consequent deterioration in Government receipt . 
While Customs tariff has been kept at a high level, the impacts of the Ottawa 
Agreement has deteriorated the purchasing power of the people as Indian g ♦oas 
5 mnot have a sale in non-British countries. India is losing her continental market. 
The right solution lies in bilateral agreements with all sovereign nations and any 
chnwn to Britain deteriorates India’s export trade and consequently low 


ice in India results. I do hope, India's representatives at tne I^ndou Con r erenco 
ill stand up for their country’s welfare and it is f hoped that the 
A jdia now realises the truth of economic depression in India. Orissa, a purti> ¥*? 
rian oountry, can show signs of recovery it price, level rises, and let me conclude 
my speech m hoping that the year 1037 will result in bilateral agreements w.tu all 
sovereigns so that India recovers her lost market. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 


Frnai'Hu" over the 18th annual session of tho Malabar Chamber of Commerce held 
i Gafit-ut o"o -V- 20th. March 1937, Mr. C. R Srinivasan^ Editor, Swaduhnutram* 
fthsurvatioas to make ou journalism, politics and the trade conditions of 
tuo country at present and pointed out how Borne of the problems could be solved. 
He *»id 


* Until Mahaliri't tiantlki entered the field of politics] aud persuaded people that 
poh' was a whole tira* job, the role of the professional politician v.as to a largo 
uxtenl thur.^i on Hie journalist; it fell to his lot, not merely to refiert and react to 
public opinion, but also to create and consolidate public opinion. 'That 
position is fast hanging to-day. Politics apart, the journalist, as a nation builder, 
has and aejain to venture further afield, and direct, and divert attention to neg¬ 
lected avenues of public service. It is this feeling that has led me latterly to devoted 
increasing uttentiuii to lie economic needs of the country. Without poliiicnl pow- i 
the full and final solution for tho problems facing us to-day may not bo possible. 
Not a day passes without a good few of the unemployed young raw approaching me 
for help ; aud I am helpless : not merely helpless, but hurt n fool mysedf so hoiplosa. 
A. score of years back, 2 misguided movement was started in this province to u ge 
communal claims in Oovernmeut service : the ex-roiso of limited patron age could 
not keep V^ Q w,ih * Ji “ 7 sn ?’ riSin K Hi geometrical ratio ; and it was ln't long be- 
nGl - - ' of Paua d disoovorjd tUw, with every appointment in his gift, lie 


made^oa/^doubtfal Uw^ ami dtoWod .... 

only odo of ssvorai t^oactw o» umplujmunt- ami., in my vim*. tho least important ; 


enoaiio^. 


And Govorument service in 
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the time has surely arrived to call a halt and take firm hold of fundamentals and re¬ 
order our economic life. 

u How shall we set about it ? Let us review the facts of the situation ; first 
stands agriculture as the mainstay of the Province. Frankly, on the basis of yield 
to-day, it cannot rank as an industry. The average earning per head of rural popu¬ 
lation has been estimated in an official publication, at half anna per day. On that 
he must live and find means to liquidate a debt estimated at Rs. 250 per head of 
rural population. The relevant facts have only to be stated in juxtaposition to re¬ 
alise the magnitude of the task. No wonder, the able-bodied and the alert-mindod 
migrate from the villages, to find a precarious living in urbau areas ; Agriculture 
must again resume the proportions of an industry. How is that to be ensured ? 

First, the debt due from the land should be reduced to manageable proportions. 
Secondly, the incidence of land revenue should conform to accepted principles of taxa¬ 
tion ; thirdly the fruits of the ryots’ endoavour should be safeguarded to him by 
adequate provision of cheap credit, easy transport and equitable facilities. Any at¬ 
tempt at debt conciliation without agency to discharge the conciliated debt caunot 
avail. Government will not lend ear to any drastic revision of the land revenue 
s"stem, without i-.n alternative source of revenue discovered for them. Without 
satisfying the first two conditions, the third is not worth attempting. When the 
Reserve Bank of India was founded, it was widely believed that something real will 
bo attempted to revive and restore rural credit. 

Two years have passed and a small brochure has been published, stating the factors 
-if the situation, without proceeding to offer any practical solution to them. Tbo 
Special Officer deputed to the task has discovered that tho ryot must be made credit¬ 
worthy, before he can be offered credit facilities, and that to make credit-worthy is 
beyond the competence of the Reserve Bank 1 Speaking with some inside knowledge 
of its mechanism, I may frankly confess, it will take years of uphill work before 
that institution can fnlfil the hopes we cherish of it. The elections held under the 
new register have brought to power a party imbued with the sprit of service and 
R remans to be seen how far, under the new Constitution, it can assert itself to en¬ 
sure tho greatest good of the greatest number, which is the central purpose of a 
civilised administration. But agriculture alone is not sufficient. I believe the depres¬ 
sion we are passing through and the distress we are witnessing daily, may yet urn 
a blessing in disguise if we will only profit by it. Agriculture by its demonstrable 
failure to pay, has choked the fountains of credit. Money has ceased to flow back 
into land and keep land values at uneconomic levels ; and the creditor is afraid to 
^cl! up his judgment debtor, lest he should be saddled with the land and mulcted for 
recurrent dues. Jf only the Government will show some imagination, now is the 
time for thtm to step in and redeem the ryot. 

On the present level of values, with debt sealed down to economic proportions, 
agriculture may be revived as industry. The money, released from land, will seok 
fresh outlets, and help to found now and promising industries. Even as it is, the 
discerning fow would havo noticed that the savings from services have already 
entered the investment market. The release of funds, from the plantations 
of Malaya an I Hu* wet lands of Burma, have also found their way into the invest¬ 
ment market. During tho best year or two, Madras has contributed much to now 
company floatations ; not merely of this Province but of all-India. I value and wel¬ 
come this movo but I would be&eaeh all, possessed of knowledge and experience, to 
see that this new curro .t is wisely directed and cautiously exploited. 

There are a thousand directions, in which, this may be attempted, and every suc¬ 
cessful effort will provide new openings to our young men. 

u Anu now let me turu to a review of factors and forces of more direct concern 
to trade, industry and commerce. There was a revival of the ratio controversy fol¬ 
lowing the devaluation of the major continental currencies, but the Government was 
not f o bu moved out of its intransgience. Informed Indian opinion has all along 
favoured a slower ratio and the argument advanced in support should now be fami¬ 
liar tu all ; but the Government has ever shown more concern to balance its budget 
without taking thought of the budget of the people in whoso interest and for whose 
benefit, it is presumed to function. The public wanted a duty cm tho export of 
«nld : tho demand haa boon mtit by an import duty on silver; Comment is needless. 

The Sugar Protection Act is coming up KWtly for review before tho Tariff Board; 
bat l am afraid the enquiry has already been prejudiced by tho levy of a furtbfli 
excise in this years budget. Whur waa indeed 10 stabilise tho industry was a little 
rationalisation, to rectify the mal-adjustment of distribution, and some scheme, to 
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that end, was expected of the Tariff Board, But it now looks as though the process 
of rationalisation must first start with the Government Departments. One dopari- 
rcenfc of Government spends money to stimulate cane cultivation; auothor seeksto 
neutraliso enterprise by an uneconomic levy on the fruits of that endeavour. The 
Steel Protection Act was intended to encourage the growth of fresh units of produc¬ 
tion ; but when vested interests, contrary to undertakings, proceeded to engage in a 
cut-throat competition, the Government was not easily to be moved to ensure lair- 
selling price on which the whole scheme of protection was based. Luckily for the 
new entrants in the field, world conditions intervened to save them. 

The Indian Legislature has called on the Government to terminate the Ottawa 
agreement, but Government have so far evaded their obligations, by starting pro¬ 
longed negotiations for a new pact, keeping the old pact alive—m-'ir u hue, Nogo'lo¬ 
tions are going on between India and Japan on the one hand an ! India and • _ K 
Biitain on the other for a textile agreement, but the process of re ’.oneiling cownc - 
itig interests has been protracted and nothing definite so far has mm. nausea. Ivhi!- 
wav finances are now reported to bo on the mend but it is difficult to measuie 
progress as the budget presented is deliberately misleading. Charges, union sno 11 . 
rgitiraately bo debited to military expenditure are included here, to swell tin lecui- 
ring deficit. Periodic raids on the Depreciation Fund have now been followed up 
with a demand to write off outstanding claims; the policy of Stores Purchase con¬ 
tinues to be unsatisfactory, and the control of the Railway Board on Company 
managed railways seems to bo entirely nominal. . _ , . . . 

■‘I do not want to go on adding to the catalogue of woes, bat l have Mini enoni.b 

to show, there is really no ohange of heart in the administration, m matters that 
matter. That can only come when wo are strong enough to claim our own. Thei.' 

only one thing more I shall refer to here. A modest measure of Company Law 

reform lias been passed and the new amending Act has come into force no the loth 

January this year Reform of the Insurance law has next been taken up and an 
amon lioJ W is now before the Indian Legislature for consideration I he objective 
oTboth measures 11 has been to protect the interests of the share-hoder and poicT- 
ludder and to the extent they s.'rve this ond they arc welcome. I llia\o ‘ ai 1 11 

* efnek entemnse as, in a poor country al for a> ncedc^l par* 

si? caa onlv come .'hat wav ; a £l Chambers like this have a res|..««.U.I.»y to we 
to the wise direction of capita! to deserving enterprises. 


The S. J. Chamber of Commerce 

The Annual meeting of ihe Southern India Chamber of Commerce was had on tho 
n M»ich 1937 at the premises of the Chamber. North B i t h Road. Madras, 
m -*j t|,.i ion. Mr. I/. O M 9 Chidawbaram Chottiar , Vice-President of the Chamber, 
iV the chair, in the absence of Nawab C. Abdul Hakim, President. 

M’- Yusuff Hon. Secrotary, presented the annual report and the audited 
stak)incut of accounts of the Chamber for 1936-37. 

* In ?noving their adoption, the Chairman spoke as follows ; — 

In the unavoidable absence of Nawnb Abdul Hakim Sahib, I have the honour to 
n • side over the 27th annual session <if the Chamber and to move iho adoption of 
the annual roport and audited statements of accounts for tiio year 1936. Tire Nawab 
Sahib- having completed two years as President, is duo to n tii* now I v virtue of 
the ounvontlon which the general body laid down in Augusc 1933. I am also very 
i id that mv friend and colleague Dewan Bahadur Ooviudve-# Chaioorkfuoiidp** i* 
A UJ & succeed him by unopposed election. I need hardly sav that n II a voi.v 
h'althv sign of the proper outlook which wo bring to bear upon t! questions 
nomiu^ up before us. In a commercial constituency such aB cuts, it ia high tune 
JL be^an to look upon eloctious merely opportunities i soivice and fur 
i-Lrii/ ui; new responsibilities towards follow-members of the moiwtkilc roninuinny 
#nd ooui of I’rtofit cT honour, and wheu we have douc thnt wo shall base leiiuved 
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from our community a prolific source of controversy. You might have noticed that 
as a most distinguishing feature of tho sister institutions run by the European mer¬ 
cantile community as also of several well-conducted Iudian commercial bodies, and 
let ns hope that at no distant in our institution also at every election the fittest man 
will come in unopposed. 

When wo met here twelve months ago, we were far from being cheerful nor hid 
we any sense of the brighter outlook that the new year was going to bring. Prices 
of the bulk of our export commodities except those of hides and skins were ruling 
low; the trade barriers remained as stupendous as evef; added to that, the channels 
of trade with Italy, one of our principal customer countries in the West, hai dried 
up under the shadow of economic sanctions ; and the Ethiopian situation ever threat¬ 
ened to envelop us in a world conflagration. To-day we are under a similar threat 
of war arising from the developments in Spain, but let us hope that the forces of 
orderly and established government will ultimately prevail without much prolonged 
conflict. It is true that what buoyancy is visible in the market to-day is in a large 
measure attributable to the political clouds in the Continent of Europe. It is also 
to be noted that prices of metals and rubber have been shooting up too abruptly, 
leaving prices of agricultural produco and most other manufactured goods far too 
behind. 

What one is led to conclude is that there is a great deal of unreality and uncer¬ 
tainly in the situation, and businessmen would be well-advised in moving cautiously. 
We have been riding in recent months on tho crest of what looks like an industrial 
boom accompanied by an unprecedented number of flotations. The era of protection 
has afforded the necessary environment and tho plentitude of idle funds in the 
market has supplied the necessary mobility to industrial ventures. But there is 
alwnys the danger of over-doing and of a complete absence of any sense of propor¬ 
tion. Where the gullible public so become the victims of crafty company promoters, 
it is of eourso the duty of the Government to step in and save the unsuspecting 
investor. You all know that a long step in this direction was taken list yoar by the 
passing of ihe new Indian Companies Act many of whose provisions are conceived 
in genera) public interest. I am afraid Government intervention of a more drastic 
kind is fast becoming due in the case of many of oar protected industries. And one 
of the worst features of the latter day industrial development of India is the mal¬ 
distribution of industries over the different provinces. Madras, for example, is still 
on the low ■-ide, depending as it does, on other provinces for its requirements of 
cement, or of sugar, or of cotton piecegoods, or of paper or of matches ; there is no 
doubt that in the natural coarse of things, local industries must spring up and when 
that contingency arises, the rest of India will have to look beyond the shores of 
India and cultivate foreign markets. 

That brings me to a turning guestion of the present day. namely, the position of 
Indians in foreign countries which have been our surest foreign markets for many 
of our Lome products, Our countrymen’s position in those places has become a 
probltro cf perpetual anxiety in this country, notwithstanding the fact that almost all 
of them are within the British Empire, notwithstanding the fact that in every 
such case our people must take credit for a large share in the economic and mate¬ 
rial propruss or those countries through centuries past. Nothing less than a super¬ 
vening Mu of retaliation would Room to bring those countries to a cense of their 
obligations 10 our people. It is, however, open to Government to try in the mean¬ 
while tho more peaceful method of appointing men of the status of High Ommi- 
to watch Tndian interests in those developing into such a situation iu Burma, 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies and in Ceylon, and I am quite sure that it will be in the 
host ec'inumio interests of India if Government would try this method before their 
hanclw are forced to adopt ft more militant attitude towards the countrios where 
our people aro subjected to humiliation and deprived of elementary human 
jjchib. I urn afraid that in countries like South and East Africa, and tke 
utn»T Dominiuns the time has comu for the honour and interests of pur 

people Icmg vindicated by u firmer attitude on the part of the Government. It is 
njiuit r-.s.uitial that our immemorial connection with those markets must oontiuue to ne 
strengthened Rnd improved, the mere so as the foreign countries believe io self-suffi’ 
nienry an 1 in abutting out imporis. 

I muf^t add ihat iu tho case of Burma which has so long remained as part of our 
own country and in which accordingly 0 ur people settled and invited without any 
suspicion <?f a polihofl! separation, tho Government of iDdia are expected to keep 8 
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very close watch with a view to presenting auy harm being done to Indian interests 
It is most disconcerting to note that almost the very first use of tho new-found 
freedom which Burma made was to enhanco the Indo-Burma Postal and Telegraph 
rates, and it is more disappointing still to see the Government of ludia reduced to 
total helplessness in the matter. 

As there appears to bo no prospect of this tendenoy of foreign countries abating at 
present, our attention will havo to turn more and more to the development of the 
internal market and I have not the least doubt that the moment our railways and 
inland navigation authorities begin to realise this necessity the better and spoadior 
would be our recovery and our resistance to the barriers iu iatern itional trale. I 
have not the least doubt that the Transport Authorities of this country hold the key 
to India reaching her full economic stature. The burden of freight, tho conditions 
of paoking. the risk note forms, the number of gauges and. transhipments, tho largo 
number of controlling authorities, all these are the besetting evils or our transport 
system, and let us hope that tho institution of the Federal Runway Authority with 
its attendant freedom from tho vote of the Legislature will not operate as a bar to 
those problems being tackled in a business-like way from tho stand-point of the 
nation and the general interests of tho country. Let us also hope that the '> edg- 
wood Committee will put the Railways in a position to serve tho needs of the people 
within the limits of their capacity to pay. 

The need for adjusting the burden on the taxpayer to his capacity to bear it is 
tli * urohlem of problems in this country. The haphazard way in which incometax 
and supertax have been growing, the revenue and protoctive customs tariff has been 
now curtailed and now extended according to the exigencies of the Budget, the way 
iu which burdensome excise duties have been springing up to movt: au emergency 
off. ! onnther the wav in which Central and Provincial Governments, tho Municipal!- 
±hnTKl Behave been vyieg with each other to dumb tho ..tootle, of U;h 
'. har onnrpfl of revenue open to them, have all tended to demoralise tho system of 
Nation d^loc f ate its incidence and destroy its adaptability, lour after year hopes 
of rediietion in taxation have been held out, but at the same time expenditure is 
allowed to swell and outdistance revenues. 

The heaviness of taxation apart, the unscientific basis of it is a subject to which 
the (JovernmOTt cannot too soon lurn their attention with a view to adjusting the 
the Uoveinmont |it .y r w j t h regard to different classes of the population. Let os 

! al h h?* ' t ho ° n ew^i rovinei»I Ministries when they happen to be established consti- 
hope that the new their earliest attention to this pioltfic source 

vzsatmZ** *" j *» th ;f er °'’"' 0 ' *• 

of “ onomic self-reliance among the people of this country. 

ti of oourse rnaav problems that the mercantile community his boon 

n m \Jlvw ormr to be f wkled under more favourable circumstances. The inerea-i 1 1 
, : Jut \]j„ Reforms have brought to our people to t*ckh> thorn w? ! 
r-npOit 1 '-' ^ 1 - ^ ^ t j u , f u ii es t extent, for which purpose the Cheraber’s vei'i -emc 
°* T ,i VU « l tlie •nriouo public bodies have an important role to play. Nnihiin; less ihiui 
•' v,? . 3 1 ; j vigil and activity is required to ventilate their gnevatuv • of merchants 

" -h Law tlf* immediate nrtetitiou of the Government to thorn. And it is tho <iuiy 
*f v*vr iv« r s of the Chamber and members of the public to post our ropr^.mUtivi/s 
\dh the -* lOL-t position on various questions and help them to handle them. It 
ft iVcii r for deep regret that our nopes anchored on the new Constitution have to- 
: ,vd a rud-a V-nvfc by the way in which the first Ministries ire pi; nosed to 
for mw-I and by fhe grave uncertainty into which our domestic affair-, have Kvu 
rh'. wu cu a time when international atmosphere is surcharged with mutual ifi-fu*l::ig 
, s ir ion. I baldly suy that the present is a time wheu Govorumont ought 
t . take tho representatives of the people into their fullest confidence aid L.’h -non 
oar rv jut trif« programme. Ihe mercantile community, more uian air -n.ois, is 
ii : ,*ftu s stV\ in h:v m uiioi.s reiati.:«iwhip between the legislature and the Executive as 
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industries cannot prosper m an asoaopliere of hostility bat's *?-u th*ir. 
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The Bihar Chamber Of Commerce 

Delivering his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Bihar Chamber 
of Commerce held at Patna on the 17th. April 1937 Rai Sahib Shri Narayan Arora at 
the outset made a reference to the departure of Sir James David Sifton and recalled 
the deep and abiding interest that he took in the commercial welfare of the province. 
Welcoming the new Governor Sir Maurice Hallett to the province the President said 
that no Governor had ever come to Bihar with greater knowledge of trie pooplo then 
their problems and their aspirations. 

Touching on the question of the deadlock created in the country by the refusal 
of the Congress to form ministries, Rai Sahib Sri Narayan Arora hoped that a 
spirit of mutual good-will and trust would prevail between the Government and the 
Congress. He appealed to the new Ministers to extend a helping hand to bring about 
the amelioration of the condition of trade and industry in the province. 

Aftei criticising the budget proposals for 1937-38 of the Government of India 
Rai Sahib Arora d^ew attention to the export of gold from India and said that in 
India the Government was anxious to encourage imports to be paid bv exports of 
koJJ. In tho face of this heavy exodus of gold the possession of silver, which wa> not 
an ordinary commodity but a precious metal, should have been prized and its imports 

enC Poinfing out how the export trade of India had diminished in rocent years he 
said that the terms of a fresh trade agreement with Great Britain should be on the 
brills of ^quicl pro quo” not in respect of any particular commodity against another 
but in respect of the whole trale betweon the U. K. and India. 

Referring to the Railway in India he said that the transport system ®, country 
should be related to the wider economic policy of the country. On the policy of the 
Government with regard to the purchase of the B. N. W. Railway he suggested that 
it was best to contiuue cheapness with efficiency, which could b0 J rt3 ® 1 ‘ 30 l ^ 
Indianisation of its ownership. Speaking on the sugar industry he said that the'Gov¬ 
ernment instead of finding fresh market for Indian sugar was trying to discourage its 
production by levying additional duties on home production. 

Resolutions 

The Bihar Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution regarding the new Indian 
Insurance Bill and stated that protection should be given to safeguard the Interests or 
indigenous companies against the onslaughts of foreign competition and desired that 
the clauses on the Bill should be amended accordingly. 

Th*> Chamber further resolved recommending to the Government the advisability 
wt helping in the formation of an industrial credit syndicate on litie3 similar to t'iat 
start* 1 in Bengal in order to help the growth of industries, 

W th a vi*„*w to partial solution of the unemployment problem the bliamDu ue- 
sir-d tliat the Government should start and finance small factories in the province 
'viiJi trained students from the College Industries Institute. 

Th * C lamber disapproved of the u hasty action of the Government in reducing 
ibu prices of sugarcane Vo an abnormally ’low level” and expressed the opiniun tha 
u rhb< fclep will affect the future cultivators as also the industry adversely. 11 

The Chamber recommended the Government to declare the minimum rate for the 
uurohiisa of sugarcane by vaccum pan factories during the session in 1936-37 not 
IfcWi than four auuas and six pies, which step in the opinion of the Chamber yroi 
o 9 B 6 confidence among the cultivators ana give a steadier time to the price of 
sugar. 
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The Andhra Chamber of Commerc 


Tho Anuual general body meeting of the Andhra Chamber of Coramorco was hold 
at Madras on the 4th. May 1937 with the lion. Mr. tfaruytnJas Qirdhardas , President 
in the Chair. 

In moviD? the adoption of the report and statemonts of accounts for 1930, tho 
Chairman said that if they looked back on the work they had done during tho !>»?£ 
years, they would havo every reason to bo proud of then* achievements, tjy eonti- 
nuiu" the work as well in tho future, they would justify the creation of the Cham¬ 
ber and also disprove the charge levelled that the Chamber was started for the 
purpose of securing representation in the legislature. Their opinions were sough 
on many important questions. The Chambers financial position uad improved, ilo 
proposal that tho Chamber should own a building of 

through during the year uudor review ; but the Chairman assured thorn that u had 
not been abandoned and serious efforts would be made in ‘^t dirvaon. 

Proceodine, he said: “The present political deadlock, the ruremo-t topic o. tn . 
,i., v a source of auxiotv no less to us, businossmen, than to politicians. It is not 
nSiss-P- icr our purpose to go into the origin of the deadlock or debate upon tho 
merits of tho controversy. What we want is an early solution, aud for ibis pm pose 
; s necessary that the ‘ Government should take steps immediately to end the dis- 
u They sLuld not let things drift as they are drifting now out of eons.dora- 
; „s of prestige. A false sense of prestige lias boon responsible in the past for 
Venous mistakes, aud it should not be allowed to prevail in the present instance, 
“hope that the present impasse will terminate soon, aud India will have peace to 

walk to St matters’ 15 affecting Trade, commerce and industry, Mr. Narayandas 

Referring to matters » of tho Government of India had not uudor- 

Il:rl " ot | 10r y iaud " j[ OD0 read tho Budget speech of tho Finance 

gone any change. U ba t° come to the conclusion that the fiscal policy depended 
Member, o^ could^.m b Finance Member, and that no defimto policy wliich 

upon the whims and janue^o ^ ^ nat j on> wa9 pursued. Indian mtoreH.s were 
would advance the £ u( olhora . Aay amount of Constltntiou-makmg or 
sacrifiood to ,UB , rnnr , r .a would not avail and weu.d not nlvauco 


suerifiood to‘^voluminous reports would not avail and wou.d not nlvt 
publication of, vomraii ^ tho sraa lle3t extent. What they wanted was, e 
the interests «■*“““ ° T T. n .,„(, that was promisod on several occasions yet in ac 
pleto hsca autonomy. Tho wll j tt l e d down. The policy of discriminating eroi 
practice d “f, to f X^d for some time and which produce 
turn which was \ ^ ,, industries. had Jboou practi 


ecun- 
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of discriminating pron. 

J somo temporary bone* 


rionwhich was follow. I lor som =tr i£ W nulli^d on' sob”- 

ficial results n the case oi cm ja thi3 excise duty on sugar was a glaring 

pretext or otner. a ■ sam0 j ia d been acknowledged that protection wus (lie 
ius 1 nice IB r. M - . nf a <'onntrv aud to inerenso the funeral orouno- 


ius 1 nice iB l K 11 \ \ V^i*isVrles of **a country aud to increase the tfworal proipo- 

only wa> to ion*- , th . lt protection would, to a groat extent, facilitate industrial 
rity , of 1 tl ’ lv i lV loduoe unemployment. The expenditure iutmrred in mam- 

development a • ^ WO uld bo au absolute waste unless and until tho Tariff Hoard 

mining a .. w ,. rH an d was constituted with complete national outlook and 
was givi n , n aj a[1 g themselves. 

managea uy • . ■ t much from tho negotiations and discussions that were 

Ono COll r * t | 10 i l)n olusioa of an Lulo-Bntish Trade Pact, iu tho place of the 
gomg ,i\ir room out. U was almost a foregone conclusion that India's interests v\ »>nM 
i^ l< ' W *rilir l and *hut *- lt3 agreement would more or less be on tho same lines 

** ^ <VrawA F*fcct, with, if ain very negligible modifications. One coal i at;too to 
as 1 ' . ,n nout only if tho principle of reciprocity wa; aoeoptcJ 

11 r 1 V nf fir ifaran tint ; U.-v . .*4 . . « « 
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i un to. But tho policy of preferential treatment should not bo forced uu India 
n tho detriment of her industries and commerce, which were in an undeveloped 

m«i. The* principle of reciprocity could not be followed between India and 

i’ u'v..* iii all fairness, because the economic position of both these countries v>.n 
rtt on the same level. Even the ludo-Japauose Trade Pact i . jiuly concluded 
nnlri not in aay way help indiaa industries though a portion of Indian raw ram niaE 
r ° v be iiurcdiasod by dapan under tho agreement. If they carefully auaNscd iho 
jnn it would be clear tne.t many foreign countries worn dt.pond 'ni upon, and 
necessarily purchase raw materials from India whether cn net. iIi .to was a 
Th - 1 threat of boycotting iuuiau prodtn^ts could not hold good for h j iig. 
j in Ul now re ftp' t'* a piece ut legislation which cunconis them v y much - 
U 0 s .V;t. V ^ there was nucc-nry tor am u-iim r of D.t 
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Act, but it remained to be seen whether the Act as amonded would provo a blessing. 
Safeguards were no doubt necessary against certain abuses, but under tho pretext of 
safeguards, the initiative for fostering industries, trade and commerce should not bo 
discouraged Much would depend on tho spirit in which tho Act would be 
administered. 

An Insurance Bill was also on the anvil. Reform in Insurance Law in tho right 
direction was desirable to protect Indian Insurance. The one feature of the bill 
which was most objectionable to his mind was tho abolition of the Managing Agency 
system for the insurance companies. Insurance had not developed to such an extent 
in India, that one could introduce legislation discouraging the Managing Agency 
system, which provided tho necessary initiative and impotus for starting enterprises. 

Dealing with tho questions of Railways, the Chairman said : u Now coming to tho 
Railways, you are aware of tho criticisms levelled against the Wedgood Enquiry 
Committee. Of course, the arguments advanced by the Government of India for tho 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Committeo are most unconvincing. Even if it were 
an expert committee, there would have boon no harm in including in it non-official 
businessmen and an Indian expert. Indians havo filled many responsible positions 
with credit, and if they are given opportunity, I am sure they will prove better 
than the foreigners impel ted into India, Indians have the natural advantage of know¬ 
ing Indian conditions better. One cannot but feel that the creation of Railway 
Statutory Board has beeu designed to take away tho Railway administration from tho 
purview of public criticism and to keep it as a close preserve for dumping foreign 
articles to the detriment of tho interests of the country. Railways should not be 
regarded purely from a commercial point of view and as more profiteering concerns; 
they are indeed the arteries through which national wealth should circulate. Rail¬ 
ways play a prominent part in the development of industries, trade and commerce 
both internal and foreign. Adequate transport facilities and cheap railway freights 
are essential for the growth of industry and progress of trade. Tho railway freights 
in India are abnormally high, so much so that it become? quite impossible for 
Indians to develop the foreign export trade of the country. Tho abnormal rate also 
lenders the internal trade movements. 

“There is anothor matter affecting the business community and it is tho Incomo- 
Tux Experts’ Report. It was recently announcod in newspapers that legislation will 
bo introduced in the next Delhi Session of the Legislative Assembly. As this affects 
ihe business community, I hone and trust that due weight would bo given to tho 
views and opinions of various Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of 
Indian Chambers. There are some objectionable features in tho recommendations of 
the Income-tax community. I do not like to discuss all those points but I would 
like to say this . Income-tax is an obnoxious levy, and it should not be imposed iu 
a manner that would make one fuel that it was a penalty imposed for being com¬ 
paratively successful in business. In any case, I hope the short-sighted policy of 
‘killing the goose II uf lays golden eggs’ will be avoided by those who will bo called 
upon to frame legislation on the Ic-uis of tho recommendations of the Experts’ 
Committee.” 


The next question touched by tho Chairman wa9 that of ratio and currency. 
“The Government'' ho said “hal shown utter disregard of public opinion and had 
uoi had tho courtesy even to discuss the question with responsible loaders and their 
attitude had been ouo o? complete defence of public, opinion. They could not accept 
the ipstt dixit of binanou Members, who o .mo to India with preconceived idea , and 
s. ually with uu nuti-Indian outlook. VVhy should nut the Government appoint a 
Cumiuittee ooufli.itiug of non-official Indian.-, uud experts to review this question V” 
Ho was not prepared to attach any value to the opinions ox pressed by a foreigner 
who has preconceived ideas bused upon the factors prevailing in other conn nos. 
Whr.t was right for Britain might not be so for India. Tho whole Ratio and Cur¬ 
rency question would have to be viewed from a puroly Indiau national standpoint. 
The‘Viceroy, on Ino ftdvne of Uu? Finance Member, declined receive a deputation 
uf the Madras Currency League which wanted to wait upon His Exc-Honey to dis¬ 
cuss the Currency question. J ie tone of the Finance Member’s speeches during the 
Budged husk* on of the Legislative Assembly on this ami otlur matters betrayed a 
completely rmsvmpathdie at.dude inwards Indian intorosts and nothing could bo 
expected during tho legime of an unsympathetic Finance Ifwnb&i* who wun'ul to 
pur;uo his own pet flu nV> 
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The Indian Insurance Conference 


Fourth Session—Calcutta — 7th. March 1937 

The Welcome Address 

The fourth session of tlio radian Insurance Conforonco commenced.at.the 
National Insurance Building. Calcutta on tlio 7th. March 1937 under In* P tstli 
of Mr. Walehand Hirachand. There was a largo attendanco of delegates and 
visitors from different parts of India. _ 

Welcoming the- delegates to tlu In ii tti Insurance Conference Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarcar , Chairman of tlio Reception Committee said : — 

It is ray pleasant duty to extend to you a hearty welcome and I do so with ail 
mv heart. I find particular pleasure in welcoming you to this historic metropolis, 
not only because it has nursed ms and many of us into our manhoods and lormad 
the cootre of our activities, but bocause it can trace its association with th 3 voiy 

dawn of Indian insurance. . , v . t * n 

i ; far back as 1818 an insurance company namod Oriental Life Assurance Lj., 
was started in Calcutta mainly, by Europeans. Eventually this company faded in 
1831 and was transformed into tlio Now Oriental. Let me add here tint tins eom- 
nanv lias no commotion whatever with our premior Indian Company of llombay. It 
wis throu 'h tlio efforts of fiabu Muttylal Soal that the Company was prevailed 
upon to accept Indian lives. Since then insurance enterprise made very groat pro- 


cress m Bengal and leading people of the province such as IKarkanath lagore 

Kami Lsliiri and Rostomji Cowasji took an active part in the development of 
,.?n\ in the oonntry. ft was also left to a great reformer amt an 

’ mu it s • .f'tl-i.nl, R‘i» IMm Mohan Roy, to direct the nation’s attention to 
* . _c and orphans; 1 


the nnod of protection of wid>ws 


and as early as 1832 ho issued an 
ionaal'tiiroJhtte columns‘of'the'‘Calcutta Journal’ reqesting the wealthy Hindus 
n ralcntti to start an institution for the maintenance of the poor widows. Tins 
oi oaiuiuui ij b ^ - r. .. 1( j oppression in the gradually increasing number of 

* * ’* ” ' it not till the Swadeshi Move- 

is released and Calcutta, which can 
• i n , Vujm thiif qhi* his always occupies a conspicuous place in all phases of our 
r '-‘v‘ t,y , C * d . .r.,„ a.'aiu prominently into the picture. 

nat- ul imf i f holding those annual conferences or conventions, as they 

oot moroly to pay horn*, to the onobling institution of 
i.^mance. Gjnvontions arc ossential to the well-being of organized groups. Tired 


oi Calcutta to si .he 

urge for Indian Insurance fo iua ---- - . , - 

Gomnanies attrtod in w a ’ 1 of 1 lad,a hat 1 f* n 
3 &•» the full tide of our national surge was .releast 
rif'htdv claim that she his always occupied a conspicuous , 


r *°nLd YeiasTtiou* Fatigued physiques need recouping. “ Isolated v’ew-nnints 
^ jnflinn it is good that ones each year we should renew acquaintances 
V ihin^our croup an 1 make now ones. True enough, a convention like this may 
I “ 0Q t j ie ni)lrf y aspect of a mutual admiration society. But these conventioneers 
expose themed^ * and their personal and professional problems to the corrective 
* ■? 00 nstruotiivo methods of their contemporaries or competitors. Many heads are 
Wter tliao ouo and accumulated experience is the basis upon which our Ai^nosp 
.1 * n oatl3 to a largo qxtont. The chief advantage of a conforenco like this from tho 
strictly academic point of view, is the contact which we establish with tho success¬ 
ful tin ukm*s and administrators m our profession. Whether you come alone or as a 
nart of a 1 d .'' rorJ „Pi always the opportunity for this invaluable “shouldor- 

rabhiug* method,ui mental improvement. 

The record of insurance business in India during the last decade or so is a proud 
record and wo would be justified in having a rapid review of this word here. The 
-r .ml,,, ~ .... tW *\ 9 V j IX 

expi it 1 ’ 
of th* urg* 

tn conserve a u«*»«*u improvident spendthrifts the pooplo weie 

shwlv being taught t a >aluo of thrift and foresight and although there is still a 
h nrr way to go. Lt way • a r ^onably claimed that the people have at least reoog- 
uinod tho necessity of nnoh a coiroctive i Q their lives, irrom being confined to a 
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handful of men with progressive ideas, insurance has now caught tho imagination of 
the people at large and development along scientific lines has given it a firm and 
rocklike foundation. 

In 1025 only about 60 Insurance Companies were working in India, but during 
lho next ton years tho number of companies increased by 150. In 1925 Iudiau com¬ 
panies showed a total life fund of Rs. 12 and half crores and a total premium income 
of Rs. 2 and one-fourth crores* while ten years later we find the total life fund 
increased to something over Rs. 31 and three-fourth crores and the total aunual 
premium income to a little over Rs. 6 and half crores, that is an increase to about 
thrice the previous figure in both the cases. Tho total business in forco in 1925 of 
Indian Companies was Rs. 47 crores, this in 1934 had leapt to Rs. 132 crores. In the 
total new business obtained by the Indian Companies, also we find a very big 
increase from Rs. 8 and ono-sixth orores in 1925 to Rs. 29 crores in 1934. 

I should like to draw your attention in this connection to the tendency for 
costs to increase. This calls for careful attention in every iustauce for, as 
you all know, the mounting up of the expense-ratio is generally a sign of 
retrogression for insurance companies. It is in most cases due to the exigencies of 
a growing competition whioh may at once bo a fillip to and a drag on tho expansion 
of insurance business. There is, on the one hand, the daily growing number of 
Indian companies and the new entrants, in a frantic struggle for existence, mult.ply 
their costs for procuring business and thus forsake the strictly scientific bases of 
insurance. On the other hand, there are the foreign companies who can afford to 
work at a larger cost in India because they are safely entrenched behind a large 
volume of well-established and economic business throughout the world. The 
rosult cf this competition is to force up the cost of insurance business in India 
generally and I invito your serious attention to this question. A comparison of 
the relative new business and premium income of Indian and non-Indian companies 
also shows that the better class of business even now goes to non-Indian companies. 
AVo should endeavour to wean the well-to-do intelligentsia of the country from 
this unreasoning and unpatriotic partiality and to enlist their support in the cause 
of indigenous insurance business, for, business of an improved quality generally 
moans lower costs. 

It is not for me here to suggest ways in which expenses could bo lowered : 
all I wish to emphasise is that serious thought and attention should be devoted 
to this problem ; and endeavours should be made to approach and tackle this 
problem fnm all sides. No part of our progress must be a profitless progress, 
and tho question of coats therefore must be given our anxious consideration to-day. 
Hut wo must clearly realise that the naturo of the problem is such that its 
solution demands, and rightly demands, the combined efforts and interested co¬ 
operation of the various life offices. 

I should also like to add a few words on the problem of investment of insurance 
f.inds. During the years after the War, which saw such a rapid expansion of 
insurance business in India, Government and analogous securities offered at 
once profitable and safe avenues of investment and the handsome yield to be 
derived from such investments enabled the insurance companies to earn large 
profits. But. tho rate?, of interest on these securities have now fallen and it does 
not seem likely that they will soon be raised. This has made the problem of 
investment of insurance funds moro complicated. There was a tendency all along 
to depend largely *>n Government securities for investment and in the public mind 
also there in* unquestioning faith in gilt-edge. But the interest rate on Govern¬ 
ment securities has shrunk to such an exteot that investment in these alone is 

sometimes not enough to earn for an insurance company oven the minimum 
|| on which its premium rates are based not to mention surplusos for a 

bonus declaration. 8o far as interest rates are concerned it is probable that life 
insurance business is entering upon a long period of loss favourable condition.*. 
It i.^ no longer possible to earn the abnormal interest profits of the early post war 
years which were largely responsible for high bonuses and low premiums on 
without-profit policies and there are thus greater handicaps now against which 
jifo us.-nirafioo offices have to contend—specially those who are now entrants m 
t\il hold 

rims problem of low interest ratuo on s.'oariHfs uoeds very careful attention. 
It is obvious that dupndtiioe on doTeruuiuut and other low interest nearing 
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securities alono will not enable us to earn the surplus ueoessary for declaring 
suitable bonuses and it is also a fact that an unreasonable expectation of high bonus 
rates persists in the public mind. It is true that owing to tho appreciation of 
security prices it is perhaps possible to hold on to the high bonus rates 

of previous years for some tiino longer but I am sure it is widely recognised 

that it is unscientific to attempt to squeeze out of our modest interest income an 

immoderately large bonus from year to year. It is a much more honest aud 
straightforward way of dealing with the problem of shrinking yield to lower 
correspondingly the bonus rato than to sharpen the- edge of public expectancy and 
eventually to engender public distrust by holding on to high rates that are not 
justified by ^ scientific valuations. I am sure that all of us appreciate the implica¬ 
tions of this problem ; but it is a question of who will fust face iho odium of 
lowering the bonus rate In my opinion tho lead should come from well-established 
companies that have built large reserves and can afford comparatively smngont 

valuation than from relatively younger institutions who arc no' yet so fiimly 
established iu tho public confidence. 

I should like to say a few words about publicity and press propaganda in this 
country. No doubt you all realise the great importance of educative propaganda, 
particularly at this stage of our progress. AVhether to make the public more 
insuranee-miudcd and take a more intelligent interest in tho fortunes of insurance 
l > in India or to make tho agents more efficient and successful in their 
:;re u humanitarian calling, educational propaganda has taken on a new emphasis 
everywhere. Many journals mainly devoted to insurance matters havu appeared iu 
jiji field during recent years' and political and other journals also are taking on 
increasing interest in insurance matters. But may I point cut that some of theso 
puma" do not always follow tho path of healthy aud constructive emieism V 
They frequently attempt to run down individual institution- and personali ties 
under tho pretext of nonest criticism and allow 4he sauctity of their columns to 
bo defiled by the show of personal malico and ignorance. Tliero Ins also <uq reared 
in tlie field a type of so-called experts who take upon themselves the role of 
insurance reformers. They start preaching dogmatically about the scientific me'iiods 
of investment of insurance funds which they have never handled : about general 
adaicUi ration of which they have no practical oxperionce and about actuarial 
matters of which they know little or nothing—all with a view to discredit particular 

individuals or institutions. The only credential of many of those who write so 

"litdv oil tbeso highly technical matters is that at some stage ihov had lrlnrig.nl 
f, tiw field force of an insurance company and their only roulive, \ -ihaps, that 
thcro is money in this game, if has to be admitted with irgno that these 
r.ini»a*;nndists often receive open or . covert encourngement from even \ isllurnlia! 

and V- ? l-ustablishfcd companies who mistakenly see in these attempts to run down 

rlu-ir rivals an opportunity of furthering their own prospers. 

Healthy criticism is always welcome aud has its uses and hani w i journaihm, 
must bo admitted, plays a great part in the development ami pr gjvs* uf a 
o.itioua! industry. i3ut this type of uufounded and malicious criticism • vrta.nim; 
v ;, u o in.r.iaixioos or open insinuations against specific companies is a decided 
handicap to the development aud progress of insurance particularly a 1 this stage. 

unwary public, not having the ueoessary education to wmgh the value of such 
LJ : dsius, frequently accepts them unhesitatingly at their face Tuluo and tends to 
hceomo ; : , ’cal. It Is obvious that only sincere co-operation find free-reason!y 
amoag^ iwairarcn ro ^ n ana insurance institutions can weed out this mnliknant 
gW , , tl(| ,n ; r 5 SS 0 r f l ,iu or i an . insurance cora,.r.ny, no mati.'r l,.nv 
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progress. _ I like to visualise the day when Indian insurance will come into its own 
not only in its native soil but in other lands an-I climes. Let us in the pleasurable 
anticipation of that glorious future proceed to build on the solid foundation of strict 
scientific efficiency anJ intrinsic worth and not on the sands of protection and patron¬ 
age. Let our very efficiency and soundness bo tho greatest bulwark against the 
perils of a crowded market-place. 

A great responsibility thus devolves on onr insurance administrators and executives 
to-day. The pioneors in every sphere are like tho trustees of a future heritage and 
the traditions and conventions, the faith and fortitude which future generations of 
insurance men will inherit must depend largely on the devotion and . integrity with 
which the present generation of Indian Insurance administrators^ discharge their 
sacred trust. On the manner in which we fulfil tho obligations which devolve on us, 
on tho scrupulous and efficient management of our affairs will depend tho value of 
the legacy which we bequeth to prosperity. For it is now widely recoguised that 
insurance plays an important part in the whole ^process of nation- building. Indeed, 
as l havo already said, civilisation itsolf is founded on tho intangible yet powerful 
forces of character which insurance fosters and promotes, 

Few could have subjected this Bill to tho careful scrutiny and consideration 
which it deserves, within so short a time and; I shallRherefore refrain from discussing 
the various provisions of this important measure \ This Bill so vitally affects the 
fortunes of insurance businoss in India and is of such far-reaching importance, that 
it is needless for m to omphasize the necessity of a perfect understanding of jts 
implications and of tho pros and cons of all its provisions before we venture to otter 
a constructive criticism of this proposed legislation. It appears from the speech ol 
H ir Nripendranath that tho provisions, as at present embodied in the Bill, do not 
rep re: **nt the final and unalterable view of tho Government. We have the next sne 
monrlis in which to examine the Bill in all its implications and to prepare a consi¬ 
dered verdict on the measure of its utility and suitability. I should like to stress the 
necessity of a very careful and serious scrutiny of the Bill and tho dangers of hidv 
conclusions. We hare, in short, to prepare careful brief for the Law Member au i 
those who know him woll will feel confident that once wo can convince him about the 
justice and equity of tho points we raise, our case will be safe in his hands. 

But may I draw your attention to the risks of being carried away by the current 

of oft-repeated ideas ? It is possible to be undnly alarmed by tho possible y ot 
encountering serious obstacles where none exist and the frantic effort to proven, 
hypothetical or superficial disabilities may result in over-legislation which would 
at once be a handicap to our progress and an indictment on our intrmuo worm. 
Th° wish, for instance, to ho allowed free scope of development unhampciol n\ an> 
competition mav load us to take shelter under stringent laws which may rea^ 
mi tlie development of our own industry. Wherever actual facts reveal tint wo 

are being subjected to unfair competition by foreign companies or are being male 
the victims of inequitable* laws and differential treatment, let us >y a 1 # * 

a/iihihi for relief. But wo must bo able to substantiate tho justice of our e a • - 
and to provn from suhsequont results how necessary such measures were for onr 
progress. Let it not be said of us that we merely patronage while what we neuOe^ 
was efficiency or that our progress was based on the artificial supports or a-». 

legislations. All this points to tho imperative necessity of a cool and unbiass^J 
survey of actual facts before we proceed to remedy the ills or presen ic me 

privileges. In the light of our experience in course of the last quart or a 

century, Inf us seek to remove the hardships where they exist or guard 

the dangers where they are real, but let us otherwise leave the sphere of insurance 
h mi from elaborate interference by the State or from any but tho natural forces o. 
sii vice and progress. 

(iouUemen. I shall not intlict myself any longer on your tolerance. You am 
no doubt anxious to hear the Frosidenf’s address and who would not bo who I n; 
known Mr. Wideband! Uirachand and his activities in various phases of p t mo 

lift? V An industrial magnate and a Director of the leading insurance company m 
In (I <n Mr, NValuliand IJirachand has come to be a familiar figure in the mo nuo 
sphere. And the reputation he possesses of being a free and fearless thinkor 
various problems has no doubt wholled your appetite to hear him on the l,n i' urt M l, | t 
subject of insurance I therefore leave you to ilie enjoyment of that ideaic' 
J.ut me once moro extend to you a ii a warm welcome to this c*iy mi- to n., 
precincts of this cuufereuce. 
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The Prc»iJential Address 

Presiding over the Conference Mr. Walchand Hirachand said 

It is a privilege and honour to be asked to preside over an All-India Insurance 
Conference and I thank you all for giving mo this opportunity to contribute iu my 
humble way my sharo to the progress and development of iudian Insurance Com¬ 
panies in our country. Let me at the outset congratulate Calcutta for organising 
this Conference this year in Bengal, because important issues affecting Insurance 
business are on the anvil to-day. 

I must congratulate tho Congress on securing a majority in must of the major 
Provinces in the recent general elections. I think we Industrialists also should con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on this result, as the same will onable Congrbss to put into 
practice what it has all along been wanting to do and what for want of 
necessary power, it could not do so far. I hopo it will now bo practicable for tho 
Congress party to act in such a way, at least where it enjoys a clear majority and 
forms a Government, as to directly benelit Swadeshi enterprise. Jf in the Provinces 
with Congross majority all Insurances, Banking and shipping business, whether ol 
Government or local Bodies such as Municipalities, District Local Boards etc., are in 
prm lice placed with Indian Companies and those Companies are allowed to announce 
themselves being under Government patronage as tho public at large follow tho 
Government lead, I do not think safeguards can como iu the way of thou doing this. 
The Cccigreas hds so far shown itself to bo tho mastur mind as regards propaganda 
and organisation, and I think this should prove very useful to Congress rcproai nta- 
tjves in making tho country self-contained as regards tluwo Industries b\ empha¬ 
sising tho nood of public patronage in this country. 

It is by conferences and conventions like this that the peoples of the Western 
countries have beon able to advance rapidly in the various sphere* of eommoreiut 
hud industrial activity. In oaso of Insuranoo especially, the London Chartered 
Insurance Institute with branches scattered all over ICuglaud has boon mainly respon¬ 
sible for the Insurance mindedness which obtains there, as a result of which over 
40 uar cent of tho country's population has a direct interest in the business of 
; riqiiranee riimilarlv America, the land of Conventions and Conferences, has done 
in the cause of Insuranco than all the rest of the world tho result boing that 

. . .. a.A IS one NVfty ol th 
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“'' Ucall'v'tUe*entire population of that Trans-Atlantic RopubH 
^ihur Connected with insurance business. 

° n ^ . ear j v sta^os Indian Companies encountered many diflicufliers 

1,1 .. esc’were" overcome, but the greatest monaco to the growth of Instirnu... 

somw of tn j,j ja to-day is tho competition from non-Indian Insurance CowpauiuS 
hu unoss In . Competition takes many forms in a country like India. }f may b„ 
operating <:hairman of one of tho leading British Insurance Conmuims 

II oali* ‘1 tnat , l t | iat ou t of the premiums on new shares obtained b\ this Compmn 
drlimtely stateu to g 0 6 peut in India. Continental Insurance*Companies phiy 
•* a ctually experimenting on the Indian business and w* 

!»•'■ -." l . ?'M;. f u lian lioli is not ‘ . _ 

llf - '"ava Jouo a great deal of harm to our Companies. I do not pro- 
... .luote 0"' die ifi stances as many of ouv Companies kuow but foo \v-dl how 
l ". leHiion and how this experimentation on the Indian market have niton,,i 

i ,'riiau uisu'anoe business. ‘ fac .: of ^ lia ^ct, it is flabbergasting io bo told by thu 
n L the haw Member of ^ \ nlp ^ ov ® r l “ ment ln(l,a that there is iu> dumping of 
} y foresgu Goml Mn10 ^ w,leu instances are not wauling to show Umt 
actually goiti£ u Indian Insurance conditions are clusel \ 
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should be devolopod solely from the point of viow of India’s interests and not of 
the British Empire, that is they should to owned, controlled, aud managed only by 
the Nationals of the country. Nothing else should really weigh with us m this de¬ 
velopment, except, the rapid progress of these three unpor ant nation-building com¬ 
mercial services. Such things ns “invisible items” which play so P r °mmerit a p. rt 
iu tlio foreign trade of Oreat Britain are simply unknown to India, although India 
contributes quite a good share to the “Invisible exports of Great Britain. 

Examining the Insurance Bill introduced by Government from this standpoint, I 
should at once say, that in this, even the shadow of protection is woefully absont 
Although the Indian insurance experts, some of them non-Indians 
-■handing, who had the opportunity of examining Indian insurance conditions minutely 
'and who are the only persons really competent to know where the shoe pinches, 
domanded in their report direct protection to indigenous companies, thoir demand 
annears not to have weighed with the Government at all! Initial deposits 
aud registration of Companies are welcome, and are good in themselves but, foi 
companies which aro old established and have enormous f u“ds at thur disposa, 
such regulations are negligible, cannot possibly touch oven the fringe of the teal 
problem that confronts Indian Insurance Companies. 

In the matter of deposits, Indian companies to a large extont will bo always « : a 
disadvantage because of the fact that almost all external companies which are dom 
business in India have accumulated such largo assets, that they w.ll bo in a 

Ornish any amount of deposits without ^convenience. For mstance a country 
like tho United States of America ,s the very country which the hrgent deposit 
requires whether a company does a direct or re-insurance business. Ye > 
fondfitt companies have put up large deposits simply because of the t*'*)"* 1 * ;*** 
volume of business was .available, although at the moment one sees signs of a 
make American insurance safe for American insurance countries When tliererore 
uucstiuu of deposit is considered in India, I firmly believe that the mmimum dcpo t 
may be retained, but that deposits for all companies should be on the basis of a pa. 

ilar percentage of their total assets. It should be noted that these compame 
perhaps a 'small business in India compared with thoir total business, aro in the ha 
of parading before the Indian publio their total financial resources running into scot 
of millions sterling through advortisement aud other literature. This natura. j 
on ™!> imagination of the public. I am sure the Indian insurance officials w tl be 
able to evolve a scheme more favourable to India when the bill is discussc. before 
the Select Committee. 

1 am disappointed at finding a reference to “Reciprocity” in the Bil . I wonder 
how there cau possibly bo any reciprocity in insurance or for' that matter, in 
• other branch of industry or services between India and othei rich advance 
,;, mtries Reciprocity between the giant companies of Great Brltai n and the infant 
of Imliau c mpanies born y.?rtorday is self-deception and a farce pure and simple. 
If it is nut before us seriously, I tike it as an insult to our. intelligence. I no 
Indian public have been long demanding definite protection for Indian owned com- 
nunwith a view to enable thorn to grow in India itself, r in d such growth is at 
proseid dwarf-J because of tho produce in India of foreigVi companies. Keclpro- 
rity is bound to work only as a one way traffic in India a3 unlike other foreign 
countries. India cannot hope for any big volume of direct Insurance busiuess in any 
advance 1 countiios, however much they may comply with State requirements. 

Tlicre are many subtle devices adopted by various countries against foreign iusu- 
ranoo companies as a whole. Taking the example of England, tliu home of insurance 
businfi'S. it may definitely be s'ated laat so far as general insurance business is 
ounce*m i tlue -0 is uu hope for anv nou-Britisli Company of getting any respectable 
volume of direct insurance business from the Britmb ier Even (Jolonid Cmnpaniis 
runnot make and have not undo any great headway h England. Statistics published 
bv British insurance journals show that almost' all the properties in the enty or 
London are insured exclusively with the British * Cnrunnit l>ntiir,fl!11G" and Lloyds. 
'W11lit chance is there lor a i Indian Company, ho 
any share u( direct insurance business there. 

The mcohnuistn of loutish knlustriahsU iy 
nations iusict upon insurances bt.r.g placed 
Liunes. Other countries similarly protect tk 
rouiitne. similarly protect kheir owu iusui* t *u 
Natiomil Companies. f i'ko t)ue 
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lanco Companies what Japan did for Japanese lusuranco Companies. From tho year 
1U23 when the great earthquake occurred, tho Japanese Oovernment has been engaged 
in protecting its insurance companies, the solo idea being to develop and strengthen 
the position of the then existing Insurance Companies. Two steps were taken by 
Japan. One was not to permit the inauguration of any new Japanese Company and 
tho other was not to allow the ontry of non-Japanese insurance companies of which 
the Japanese Government can be really proud. To-day they havo consolidated their 
position, strengthened their finances and have practically reached a stagj where 
almost all tho Japanese insurance business is being absorbed" by the indigeuous com¬ 
panies. I want similar steps to be taken by tho Government of India in tho interest 
of Indian companies and only if this is done can we hope for real forward movement 
r. inuian insurance business. 

Now that the Congress has gained a large majority in almost all Provinces, 1 
hope no opportunity will bo lost in pressing this plan, so as to enable Indian com¬ 
panies to attain a similar position to that which the Japanese companies havo 
attained with tho aid of tho Government. 

There should be a ban on the entry of any now companies indigenous or foreign 
without discrimination into India for some years to como because there are already 
too many, particularly Life Companies. 

I will go a step further and suggest that au addition be made to the proposed bill 
making it a penal offence for tho Indian public generally and Indian Industrialists 
in particular to insure with a company which is not an Indian Company. I would 
also suggest that another addition be made in the bill making it an offence for any 
one to insure with a Company which is not licensed by the Government to do 
business in India. In other words, I want the Indian insurance business to be 
placed in India itself. 

I am quite alive to tho fact that rocently there has been a great increase in the 
number of life insurance companies in India and I should take this opportunit> or 
sounding, if I may, a note of warning in its regard. I believe tho time has conm 
for Indian Insurance Companies to take stock of the situation and to find out wheth¬ 
er somo effective reform is not necessary in this regard. Just as the Japanese 
Government insisted upon many insurance companies either amalgamating with each 
other or getting themselves amalgamated with some of the larger companies, Indian 
companies also should seriously consider this problem and see whether early steps in 
this direotiou may not after all be conducive to the good of them all. *Tbai. wiJ! 
eliminate not only a lot of unhealthy competition, but will achievd something fat 
more important viz., making the business of insurance far moro cleau and ro-qonnvo 
to public needs and interests. The public of India aro boooming more and moi in 
suranco minded and are beginning to put their faith, in insurance, It is tho sav¬ 
ings of a life-time that are handed over to insurance companies and it is Ihorefore 
tho sacred duty of every Indian insurance company so to conduct its affairs Unit 
this public confidence in the great institution of insuranco once gained shall never bo 
shaken. Having the very best interests of the progress of Indian insurance at 
heart, I am making this suggestion, of that amalgamation and consolidation of our 
companies, because I do not waut to give chance to any of our ill-wishers to 
magnify any of our shortcomings to our detriment. The time has como wlntu wo 
should examine, pause a little, and do a little introspection, instead of merely 
pointing our fingers to tho shortcoming of our rivals in the field. 


Reiolutiont 

Tho aonferoDce reassembled in the aftemoou to discuss resolutions. The followim 
resolutions was passed : — 


pmaU Santanam 


Swadeshi Ins chance 
moved a resolution 


* -v; ;- urging the people of ludia 

place their insurance business exclusively with indigenous concerns aul Him 
helping the ee'oomic development of the nation. In moving it the speaker legnu 
that a resolution of this kind should bo moved before au Indian assembly fi on ' r 
to voar not orly from such a conference but also from the platform of Hm IVd, 
turn of the Indian Chambers and Industry. He did not know whether i* w i tl 
survilo politico* 1 , condition that \y*j responsible for this la«*k of patriotism un tl 
part or vico versa. Auy way it was a vicious circle and th-yv sliuuld got out of 
it was an accepted theory that th wealth of tho country should bo ku 
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possible and in tbo sphere of insurance there was no reason why that thoory should 
undergo a change. He referred particularly to the numorous sugar factories esta¬ 
blished in the country and said that with tho exception of a dozen of them none 
had insured with Indian concerns. He asked the conference to take steps that when 
tlm Question of giving protection to tho industry came they would see that unless 
the concerns insured with the Indian concerns they would sand moraorials to the 
Government asking for withdrawal for such protection to the industry. 

Mr Antari supported tho resolution and said that nothing tangible could be ex¬ 
pected'in this respect from a Government which was not national. Ho be d that 
insurance companies could do a lot in providing social service to the peoplo pro¬ 
vided they got the support which was due to them from then;. countrymen. Ho 
hoped that delegates on return to their places would do every thing in their power 
to carry on propaganda on behalf of the indigenous concerns. 

Prof. J. K. Chowdhury farther supported tho resolution which was carried un¬ 
animously. 

Defects of Insurance Bill 

The most important resolution of tho Conference regarding its attitude to the 
Insurance Bill of 1937 as introduced in the Assemb y was moved by Mr. Nalun 
}S» flortor characterising the bill as defective and which fails to make provision 
fnr rpnllv effective protection for indigenous insurance business. ,, 

or .# r ci,. r i , sa ; d that the Bill wa3 a complicated one and contained more than 
100 sections Within the short time since "it had been published it had not been 
nossiblo to discuss it sufficiently and come to constructive conclusions. That was 
t ne of tho reason why the resolution had been made in general terras. The insur 
anoe companies were distributed all over tho country and it had not been, possible 
for them to meet tho Bombay businessmen or for them to meet Madras within the 
time that ha“efapsod. They had yet six months of thoir time and intend to meet 
time that had o aps^u * Qteg would be able to put forward construe ivo 

RESuZion of management of complies. But that was a subject about which 

ther^wETbouml to bedifferoQoes of opraum. ,J Vh £T, j 1 , 1 , i 

mutual discussions they, ho thought, would bo able to put forward 

( ■ ■ • SS Which was unanimously * 1 by 

"" ! ";.j moved a resolution asking tho Government immediately to abolish 

'° Mr, "r'c. flo/seoomlod^tho resolution which was accepted by the 

Mr S. L. Hov moved a resolution urging that ail companies should take efloct.t 
mcasuios for enhancing the prestige and status of •v*' 1 '™* 0 ™ an ‘» 
it, ,ir (ogitimnto interests. Tho rosolutiou was seconded, put to tote ana cdriioj . 

Ii;vi Balin''ur V. (\ Ckakravarty moved a resolution that tho action of the m 
dual and other local bodies in subjecting insurance companies within their jurisaic 
tion to taxation and demanding liconse fees oven from agents without otUou. a* 
verntimi, and uniing upon thorn to abolish alt such taxes and toes. f 

u r tiirsrinkn Ohatlak supported the resolution and hoped that the Chairman 
tho Bo option Committee who was a Councillor of tho Calcutta Corporation wouiu 
move . in the mallei and bring the redress that was bo badly requirod. , 

A f tcr Hi# (Ji.iairman of the Roooption Committee had thanked the delegates aw 
tho i'rosuWtit and fan-ill Baimtauam replied ou behalf of tho delegates tho con¬ 
ference dissolved. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

14th. Session — New Delhi—24th. February 1937 

Viceroy's Address to the Princes 

Tho 14th session of tho Chamber of Priucos commoaood at Now Delhi on the 24 th. 
February 1937 after two year*’ interval. Tho attendance was fairly large, about 45 
Princes being prosent. A largo number of* ffeirs-apparont sat in a" row behind the 
Princes, while Ministers were watching tho proceedings from the Visitors’ Galleries. 
The Marchioness of Linlithgow was amongst the distinguished visitors. 

Before tho proceedings started tho Viceroy recoived the Princes in tho room 
adjoining the Chamber and exchanged greetings. Punctually at 11-12 a. ra. the Vice¬ 
roy was ushered to the throne from 'whore ho deliverod the following address i~ 

w Your Highness, —It gives me great pleasure to welcome your Highnesses this 
morning on tho first occassion on which I have had the honour to address the 
Chamber of Princes. I am glad to seo such a large and representative attendance 
of Princes at this tho 14th session since the inauguration of the Chamber. 

"It is now just two years since tho Chamber of Princes last met. In this inter¬ 
val we and the whole of the British Empire havo had to mourn the passing of a 
sovereign greatly beloved, Fiis late Majesty Kiug George V. Many of your High¬ 
nesses had the honour of His lato Majesty’s personal acquaintance and throughout 
his long reign ho was known to all as a true and sympathetic friend of the Indian 
Princes, in the welfare and progress of whose order he always took so close and 
personal an interest. In His Majesty King Georgo VI, I know that your Highnesses 
will have no less firm a friend who, in this and in many other matters, will follow 

the high example loft him by his august father. I will say no more of these 

subjects now, as I seo that there are upon your agenda loyal resolutions to bo 
moved by nis Highness the Chancellor. 

“Since last this Chamber met, the Princely Order has suffered severe lo^s by tho 
death of no loss than six Rulers. I would refer in particular first to His lato High¬ 
ness tho Raja of Rajgarh whose long rule of 20 years was brought to a close by his 
death last October. He was a beneficent Ruler whose passing will have been a 

source of sorrow to his people as well as to tho whole of his Order. Others whose 

deaths we deplore aro Their Highnesses of Chamba of Khairpur, of Radhanpur and 
the ex-Raja of Samthar and the Maharani of Bastar who was a member of tho 
representative eleotorato of this Chamber, I would express on behalf of your 
Highness as well as myself our very deep sympathy with all those who havo been 
bereaved bv theso doaths. To the successors to these Rulers, I would express our 
warm congratulation on tlioir accession and our confident hopo that they will con¬ 
tinue to maintain the high traditions of their Order as well as to bear worthily the 
heavy responsibilities which must henceforth rest upon their shoulders 

u Wq welcome Their Highnesses of Gwalior and Coooh-Behar who havo been 
invested with their Ruling powers since last this Chamber mot and we trust that 
they will take an active part in the deliberations of this Chamber. The Raja of 
N i- I ha* also recently been invested with Ruling powers on the termination of his 
minority and has bocome a member of tho representative electorate. T would con¬ 
gratulate also on tho recent succession of His Highness the Mir of Khairpur and 
His Highness tho Nawab of Radhanpur. 

“To turn now for a moment to the international field, I would rotor with warm 
appreciation and I foel sure that, m doing so, I shall be voicing the soimmeut-, of 
all of Your IJighnt ^as, to the work of Sir Seray Mai Bapui in life and of Sir V. T. 
Krishnamacharya In 1936 as members of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations, Their reports are to be laid before Your Highnesses in the course of IKk 
cesdon aud will, I know, be studied with the keenest interest. 

c My distinguished predecessor, Lord Williogdon, informed Vour Highnesses in 
IDJ5 of the advance that had, up to that time, been made in tho policy of bringing 
all the Indian States into direct relations with the Government of India That pro- 
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cess has recentiv beea completed, a fact which I trust Your Ilighnosscs will regard 
us a cause for satisfaction, though I would not wish to appear in any way to mini¬ 
mise the reality of the debt of gratitude towards those Provincial Governments 
with whom they have for so long been in such close relationship, which, I know, 
these Kulers naturally feel. But the change is one that is demanded alike bv logic 
and the force of circumstances as they are by the advent of new constitutional con¬ 
ditions in India. Your Highnesses are aware of the steps taken by mo since I 
resumed charge of my present office designed to assist individual Rulers in reaching, 
nt nn uirlv date, a decision in regard to their attitude towards the 
India. I am encouraged by the communications that I have received from many 
quarters to believe that the discussions that have taken place; with my represonte- 
tives, have been of assistance and have served to clarify a number of points, l can 
fiankly tell Your Highnesses that one outcome of those discussions has been to 
□resent in n new light to my own mind more than one aspect of this many-sided 
problem. The substance of those discussions has dow been collected and is being 
subjected to close examination. My strong hope is that means may be found in the 
net, too distant future to reach conclusions satisfactory to ail conceineil 

l ‘Yonr Highnesses are, I know, as fully alive as I am to the impcrtaiice a nQ 

starro whieh we have now reached of a very early docision as to youi attitude 

towards the Federal scheme. Yon can rely on me to °“ n Xcf D f at“ the disposal or 
all in my power to help you m reaching that decision by placing at tne aisposai^ 

the rrinedy Order all such assistance as I properly can. I will n ° , _enIn 
Your Highnesses from proceeding" with the agenda which you have before y In 
all the matters which come up for your cons,.deration I am -oonOdent tbi« 
Highnesses will keep before yen.the true interests of your soveral Btates, the wona 
of the PriDcoly Order and the highest good of India and of the Empire. 

His Excellency was loudly oheered when he concluded his address. 

Resolutions 

The Viceroy then took the chair and the Chancellor, tho Mabarana of Dholpur, 
moved the first resolution of condolenoe on the death of King Oeogre *. , 

v*s )ve sympathy for the people and his kindly and gener f . n v atur0, . n 
The Baja Sahib of U and the Baja Sahib of Mandt supported the resolution 

steadfast loyalty to the person and throne of His Majesty JS-ing ueorgo ana ou« 
*5 P/.^/a* CC ^;oodiDg^he 1 rcwktk>n, Mid that their loynlty to the 

of the uni tv of the Empire. To the King, they looked for protection oi tnur rig s 
and continuance of theii privileges. The loyalty of Princes ;* 

motive but was inherent. They were looking forward to the 

the King and the Queen to India when they would have an opportunity of demons 
hating their personal loyalty. 

11,0 Maharaja of Bikaner said that in the midst of disintegrating influences 
... in all parts of the world, the personality of the King-Emoeror was a great 
force to preserve tho integrity of vhn Empire. King George VI had(made it clear 
that ho was deteimined to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious father, inat was 
u i£ood augury. They wore anxiously looking forward to the visu of the Ji'ng and 
ilic Queen to India, and despite the opinion of a certain school of political thought, 
Ti ii^ Muiesties would receive the warmest welcome in India. . . 

Tho Muhfrujii of Ec>V'* *aid that tho Chancellor had echoed the sentiments oi an 
f j lC Ruling Princes. U\ into, f he person and throne of the King wore held jjao.od pna 
their relationship with tho Ihnmo was sanctified by treaties whi-h were involute 
vid inviolable. 



within the Comraouv.'oalth. 

'plic resolution was carrier, all sta.vjimr 
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Tho Maharaja of Dholpur next moved a resolution, welcoming Lord Linlithgow 
as Viceroy. He said that India was at the cross-roads when the Viceroy assumed 
office and was fcmbarkmg on a difficult constitutional experiment. Lord Linlithgow 
had made a special study of tho problem and was actively associated with it at a 
very important stage of its consideration aad was greatly responsible for the build¬ 
ing of the new Constitution. During the last ten months the welfare of the masses 
had been the koy-noto of the Indian administration. The Chancellor had no doubt 
that the Viceroy would prove a real friend of the Ruling Frinces. 

The Maharaja of Rctva^ seconding the resolution, said that in Lord Linlithgow they 
would find a most sympathetic Ruler who would safeguard their lights and maintain 
their dignity. It was a matter of gratification that tho Viceroy was no stranger 
to India. His visit as Chairman of the Agricultural Commission would always boju- 
membered with gratitude whose labours ensured the well-being of tho masses. J ho 
Maharaja also welcomed Lady Linlithgow who would share tho cares and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Viceroy’s high office. J , , . . , 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that the Princes would not look in vain to tho 
Viceroy for safeguarding the interests of States under the new Constitution iu which 
Rulers will take their proper place as willing and contented partners. lie hoped 
that the constitutional problem would be settled to the satisfaction of Rulers, in a 
manner conductive to tho preservation of imperial interests. He heartily welcomed 
Lady Linlithgow. ~ J .. 

His Excellency the Viceroy thanked the Princes for their warm welcome 1o him¬ 
self and Lady Linlithgow and said that their generosity and good wishes were pre¬ 
cious things to him. He was very much touohed at the expression of their good will. 
Tho Maharaua of Dholpur next moved two resolutions, one rocordiu" sorrow at the 
demise of the Mir of Khairpur, the Raja of Chamba, the Raja of luijgarh and tho 
Nawab of Radhanpur and the other offering congratulations to the Maharaja ocmuia 
of Gwalior and the Maharaja of Cooeh Behar on their investiture with huimg 
powers and to the Mir of Khairpur, the Nawab of Radhanpur, the Raja of R.ijgarh 
and the Raja of Chamba on their succession. . , , , 

Tho Chancellor presented a statement showing the work done by the Chamber 
during tho last three years, specially thanking the members of tho Stan ling Com¬ 
mittee for their valuable collaboration. 

Tho Maharao of Cutch and tho Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Chancollor. The 

Chamber then adjourned. 

Second Day-New Delhi—25th. February 1937 

The Chamber of Piinces again mot this morning with II. E. the Viceroy in the 
chair. Forty-four BuliDg Princes were prosont, whilo tho galleries wero crowdud 

m TheVaharana of Dholpur. Chancellor, presented to the Houso tho reports of Hir 
V T Krishnamachari who represented Indian States on tho League of Na.icns ana 
of tho Standing Committee ou the question of abrogation of tho mail rohberies rule 
as applicable to Indian States The House approved both the reports 

Under instruction from H: E. the Vicoroy, Sir Bertrand Glaneyj Political Sooro- 
taiv, announced that the Maharao of Cutch and the Maharaja of Bikaner having 
wit drawn, only two candidates were left to the contest for clui tion to tho Chin- 
uollorship. The Maharaja of Patiala was elected Chancellor by 30 votes to 13. 

The Atahaja of Patiala thanked Their Highnesses for tho confidence in him and 

aseu cd them that he would carry out, to the best of his ability, tho traditions of 
the Chamber and serve the Princely Order as he had done in the past. 

The Jam Saheb of Navanagar was elected Pro-Chanoellor unopposed. 

The Maharana of Dholpur , tho outgoing Chauceltor, addressing tho Viceroy said 
that His Exoellenoy naust be glad to see a large number of Princes roproaouted in 
the House, which was an indication of tho rehabilitation of Princes' interest in the 
Chamber It had been a matter of great satisfaction that tho policy of bringing ill 
K*ates iuto direot relation with the Government of India had been pursued but there 
Rome Rulers whose connection with the Government of India was not direct 
and ho hoped that their relations would bo simplified. He thanked the \ 1 c 0 roy on 
belnlf of the Trinces for sending his representatives to vlurlfy ho issues involved 
thpir joining the Federation and for tho personal interest taken by His E*o.:henoy 
in the welfare of fbo Princes. ' l As tho result of discussions which Mates had said 
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the Maharana “with Yonr Excellency’s representatives aid between themselves, thoy 
havo found with regard to the Instrument of Accession and the Scheduled attached to it 
tnat certain amendments, reservations, and limitations wore necessary for the proper 
safeguarding of the rights and privileges of States and their Rulers. The proposals 
that States are able to evolve will be submitted to Your Excellency in order to en- 
sum that the agreed standard Instrument of Accession contains provisions of general 
applicability requisite to safeguard the interest of States. While it is recognised that 
the final decision regarding accession must rest with each State, the fact that the 
standard Instrument of Accession will be uniform to all States makes it necessary 
for States to co-operate in the work of producing an Instrument which would moot 
the requirements of States generally.” 

The Maharana of Dholpur hoped that His Excellency would givo duo consideration 
to the proposal which were to bo forwarded by tho Chancellor and the Standing 
Committee on behalf of States. 

- The Viceroy , in reply, thanked the Maharana for the kind words used and assured 
uim that he would givo personal attention to several matters he liad raised (applause). 
IJis Excellency said that it had given him great satisfaction to work with tho Chan¬ 
cellor (Maharana of Dholpur] and he felt sure that he would find it an easy to work 
with his successor (Maharaja of Patiala). Referring to the duty he had performed 
as Chairman of the session of the Princes’ Chambor, the Viceroy remarked that his 
task in the chair had been much more easy than in another Chamber (laughter) 

Tho Maharaja of Patiala proposed a.voto of thanks to the outgoing Chancellor. 

He said that the Maharana of Dholpur had worked as Chancellor “with such ofB- 
cicncy and hard work.” 

The Raja of Dilaspur supported the motion, which was carried unanimously# 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


Indian Princes and Federation 

Mr, J. H. Morgan’s Opinion 

Die SI,in-ling Committee of the Chamber of Princes met at New Delhi on the 
19th. February 1937 under the Chairmanship of the Mahaiana of Dholpur, the Chan- 
o llor. Those who attended were the Maharajas of Dewas (Junior) and Dungarpur, 
Mahaiana of Jhalawar and Raja of Maudi, It was believed the meeting reviewed 
the [ii ;i i m of Indian princes vis a vis the Federation in the light of various reports 
of committees which recently raot in Delhi, specially the report of tho Constitutional 
Committee, and deferred -1 visions to tho guuorul moetiug of Princes which was to bo 
held on tho next dav. 

Cue of tho documents which engaged tho most anxious consideration of their 
Highnesses was Mr. Morgan s Report which was believed to have boon submitted to tho 
Chancellor. Mr. Morgan who had very carefully aunlysed the Government of India 
A^t and the Constitution Committee’s report was understood to have takon the view 
tlmt the Government of India Act as such was unsatisfactory inasmuch as it left too 
many mop Indus through which autonomy and sovereignty of the Priuced would lo 
ucMiicliuil upon by tho Federal authority. Lobby talks indicated that Mr. Morgan was 
opposed to tlio I run on term, the Federation until their right of secession was defini¬ 
tely recognised in the Constitution Act. In suppm-l H.i« Mr Morgan had irivoo tho 


- . irr A ~ ..~ r pori of this Mr. Morgan had given tho 

analogy c»f the bta .utu •>- Westminister wherouuder any member of the IlHtiyh Gorn- 
moinu:alth could secede af.or giving duo notice to other members. 

Mr. Morgan also was ocliuved to bo advising tho Princes to insist that the tennro 
of oiciuber.**hip of their uomin.es in the Federal Legislature should he during their 
pleasure only and if, at any time, a Prim* was evinced that his representative was 
not a'.iiDp in aeserdanijo with ]i«8 instructions or in the interests of his State the 
niter ■nih havo the ri^it to ic-.all his nominee irrespective of the life of tho todoial 
Legislature. r 






AfR. MORGAN’S REPORT AND OPINION 

,; i rl! !, P °i n !! £ ?f ay T?® usefal to remember ia connection with Prof. Morgans re- 
ihn ’ fc f ? to UlG Frl ™ es are tIiat th Gy should demand the right of secession from 
W° K n S ^ C r 0nd , ltl0 / ? 1 precedent for ioiniug. One is that in 1934, along with Sir 

+l ^ -'.n, now Lord Chief Justice Wilfred Green, ho signed a statement that 

G-tod^Ifltpq 1 * 5 A^ftpr liad b0en drafted with scrupulous regard for the inter¬ 

ested States. After that statement was made at least 40 amendments had been 
suggested by tho representatives of the States and been incorporated in the Bill 
affording further protection to tho States. 

f,.nm C #i° nd i^h tlie f Stat f S t J{ 0m , selv0 s have said nothing about the right of secession 
fiom tho federation for tho last three or four years and among the original demands 

iind piaco &S ^ annoxuro to ^ lQ ro P° ld: oi the Constitution Committee, this does not 

Apart from these documents an informal Conference of Princes and States Ministers 
will consider the question relating to tho appointment of Europeans in dm Indian 
estates and will decide what points should be incorported in reply from the Priuces 
when the Viceroy addresses the Chamber. 


Mr. Morgan’s Report and Opinion 

“It is my duty as Counsel to advise tho Chamber in the fateful decisions it has to 
Ukq with complete impartiality and ontiro detachment from politics; 5 said Mr J H 
Morgan, K. C., in submitting his opinion, which was submitted to the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes on tho 18th. February 1937. In this report, which extonds to’ 
135 quarto pages. Mr. Morgan has subjected the whole of the Government of India 
Act, 19.15 and the Draft Instrument of Accession, together with the reports of tho 
numerous Committees of States to a close and exhaustive examination. 


Mr. Morgan had been attending most of tho meetings of tho Constitution Com¬ 
mittee in his capacity as Legal Adviser to tho Chamber and many questions of law 
were referred to him by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala for his considered 
opinion. At a meeting of tiie Committee Mr. Morgan pointed out that he could not 
regard himself as necessarily bouud by its conclusions and that on some points lie 
found himself in disrgreement with the Committee as is apparent from his opinion 
Mr. Morgan had brought to boar ou his examination of the questions innumer¬ 
able cases from the law reports of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
relating to the Federal constitutions of Australia and Canada in order to determine 
the legal principles which would be applied by tho Privy Council interpreting the 
Government of India Act. Mr. Morgan says that he had noticed with surprise that 
in nono of the Committees and recommendations made by them were to be found 
any reference whatsoever to Privy Council cases. This was unfortunate in as much 
as officers of the Political Department may vary properly complain that tho propo¬ 
sals for amondraont and limitations had been passed upon them which were of a 
vague, speculative aud imaginative character and ofton based upon apprehensions 
which hai no foundations in fact. 


Mr. Morgan says, aa Counsel is to enlighten tho Princes Chamber as to every 
consequence prejudicial to the rights of States as a result of their accession to 
Federation which his knowledge and experience as a constitutional lawyer might 
suggest to him. if ho did not do this he should be neglecting his duty aud Star m 
might w 1 11 have reasons to complain if in years to como'such consequences occum*i 
without his having tercseon of their occurrence. It was no part of ins duty, emidia- 
; Mr Morgan to attempt to dissuade the States from entering the Federation non 
as it was uo part of his duty o persuade them to enter it. It was for tho Stales 
M^nselv, , aftei duo consideration of his (Mr. Morgan’s) opinion on these quo te-ns 
te poidy who the i or n it they will accede. It may well be that the advantages of mt i • 
iug ; b ' Tv rati-ui outweighed dangers, ia other words disadvantages, legally speaking, 
which are iitteudont on any coutruct so uncertain in its actual operation as a Fedor- 
al conflict Jia t always and evorywhero proved to bo. Timt hewov... is a | 
question on which I expiess no opinion. In pointing out u thc element-* of dangor in 
thie opinion the object is not to raise difficulties iu the way of entry of Indian 
1 dates into tho Federation but to removo them if removable they bo. They can, I 
11 ,;..^ rrtmiWidii if no Government nf i foci sure it is pro- 


,7 r, utuuvu uiom ir 

think bo removed if the Government of India is pr. r _ 

p 'rod; io considor sympathetically every proposal by way of “safeguard’' whiuh can 
b dio ;n to rest ou app voiatums well fouuJud in Jaw : in other wonis on judicial 
rue lions onacted by Parlfr.raont. 


COjI 
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fdnally, Mr. Morgan -ays it is Uis duty as Counsel to advise tho Chamhe* 



memorandum” on “safeguards” 
emphasis on the question of 
ia tUo explanatory memorandum 
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fatoful decisions it has to take with complete impartiality and entire detachment from 
politics. u My instructions are simply l to advise’ tUo Chamber and no attempt whatsoever 
has been made directly or indirectly by the Standing Committee or any member of it 
to influence the advice which it is my duty to give. The fact, L have good reason 
to believe, is perfectly well understood by the Government of India whoso cordial 
reception of mo I take this opportunity to acknowledge. According to the rules of 
my profession in England as soon as a Crnnsol is briefed ho dismisses entirely from 
his mind any political views of his own which he may at one time or another entertaiu 
upon tho subjects and confines himself with all sincerity to tha purely legal aspect 
of tho questions submitted to him. 

Mr. Morgan then deals with the “explanatory 
laid before tbe Constitution Committee. He lays 
sovereignty which has been already discos3od 
circulated in January last. 

Dealing with transformation in tho scope and character of sovereignty of tho 
States in the event of their accession which is affoctod by tho Act, Mr. Moran says 
that sovereignity is very considerably “impaired” and wholly transformed. In this 
respect tho Act itsolf is quite as revolutionary as was the original Dill. Amendments 
put np by Mr. Morgan and his colleagues of tho States in 1935 in accordance with 
their Instruments were to a considerable extent not accepted by India Office while 
tho effect ro their acceptance in other cases was merely verhal. During the passage 
of the Government of India Bill somo of the leading Princes in a communication to 
tho Government formulated certain observations ou tho Bill expressing apprehensions 
at tin “fundamental points” put forward by them not being accepted. As the result 
of their objection, certain amendments were accepted by the Government and duly 
passed. These amendments were purely verbal aud quite illusory. They have not 
changed the legal effect of the original draft of sectiou G of the Aot in the slightest 
degree. To legislate for the Felerated Stato is to legislate for the subjects of tha 
Ruler of that Stato and it matters not whether subjects are expressly mentioned, as 
coming within the scope of the federal legislature or whether they are not so 
mentioned. There can be no question that the power is to legislate for all subjects 
ol His Majesty in British India and indeed for everybody else resident. It is, thoro- 
foro obvious that the subjects of every Ruler of tho Fedoated State will be just as 
much subjected and as directly subjected to the federal authority as His Majesty s 
snbjects. Their allegiance would henceforth be divided between the Ruler aad 

? ^Turning from legislative sphere to the executive, Mr. Morgan is opinion that it is 
ol the utmost importance that the Princes should bear in mmd that coercive power 
of tho Federal Government in securing Federal legislation to compel the States to 
carry out any executive obligations imposed on them is quite unlimited under tha 
Act.“ The Federal legislature is as has been well said in a Canadian case, 
“omnipotent” within the Federal sphere and although the States hope and expoct 
that enforcement of the federal obligations upon a Stato will be confined to the 
Viceroy in exercise of paramountcy, it is not so confined in the Act or in the Draft 
Instrument of Accession, . f 

It remains therefore to consider this “explanatory memorandum in tno light oi 
“Federal Union” instead of by the Act. A federal union m ans in law tho surrender 
of . jvereignty and an irrevocable surrender. Mr. Morgan concludes his observation 
on iho sovereignty of Btates according to tho Federation in relation to the amend¬ 
ment of tho Constitution Act He says the subject of amendment may be looked upon 
ffem two point9 of view: U) tho amendment of the Act on the initiative of BtatftS, 
(fcji imandments of the Act in opposition to the wishes of the States, but on the ini- 
tiatife of the Impend Government or Federal Government. As rogards the first case, 
f States might ou some future date find their rights, authority aud powers so 
seriously curtailed as the result of judicial construction of the Act as to move thorn 
to petition tho Government aud Parliament of great Britaia to amend the Ao* in 
.such a manner as to restore the construction which the Rulers of States had pur 
m.*in iho Act when they decided to accede to the Federation. This is of course uie 
only way In which the judgment of the Supreme Court of Appeal iaterp'enng 
Act of Parliament m a sense contrary to that intended by the legislature «-»'" 
passed it or to the intentions of parties who promoted it can be corrected. in° P 1 • 
bilily of such u remedy is not excluded bv the Act but as a matter of constitutional 
practice it I s extremely unlikely tnat the Government and Parliament of Great di- 
tain would cdluhbK. bo eive effect to any petition on the part of the 3tnte3. 
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MR. MORGAN’S REPORT AND OPINION 


Tlio question of constitutional nmondmrmt has an important bearinf? upon the 
"indissoluble” character of tho Federal Union which will he created by the accession 
of tho States,. Tho word “indissoluble” is nowhoro usod in tlio preamble to tho 
Federal constitution of Australia, lint the union is 311 st as indissoluble as in the 
case of tho Australian Commonwealth and in the same senso. Tlio States according 
to the Federation havo no right of secossion, JSecossinn is only possible if tlio Im¬ 
perial Parliament at the request of tho States amends tho Act to that effect. This 
it may be taken as certain that tlio Imperial Parliament will, as a matter of consti¬ 
tutional practice, nover consent to do. To do so would bo to negative tho “pledgu” of 
ultimate grant of dominion status made by the Secretary of State during tho passage 
of the Bill through tho IIouso of Commons. 

Mr. Morgan next deals with tho quostion of interpretation of tho Fedoral Consti¬ 
tution within the empire and says it is a historical fact, that always and everywhere 
the.contracting parties to the Federal constitution have found that as the result of 
judicial construction the foderal contract has turned out to have a meaning which 
they never intended when thoy made it. On tlio whole, the judicial construction 
has resulted in thoir finding that they hnvo givon up power, rights and authority 
which they never intended to give up. None tlio loss, surrender of these rights has 
proved to bo irrevocable. It could only bo rovokod either by secossion, iu other 
words withdrawal from tho Federation, or by amendments at the instance of the 
States of tho Fedoral constitution. Ncithor course will bo open to tho States ouco 
they have coded to the Federation. ” 

Referring to tho Instrument of Accession, Mr. Morgan says oven if tho Instru¬ 
ments wore to be rogardod as treatios in tho senso accordod to such agrooment in 
international law, it must bo taken as certain that any extrinsic ovidouce of what 
was said or done in tho negotiations preceding the accession of tho States to the 
Federation will be held by the Privy Council to bo totally inadtnLssiblo as evidence 
of tho moaning of Instruments or of the iutontion of tho parties, the Crown on tho 
one hand and tho Rulers on tho other, who mado it. English courts in construing 
a treaty follow tho same rulos as thoy apply to tho construction of statutes and 
other Instruments, namely, that tlio “text must bo construed as it now 9 tauds iu tho 
ratilied convention and the intention of its proposer is immaterial”. 

Dealing with the Instrument of instructions Mr. Morgan says it will be recall l 
that various proposals have been mado for the inclusion iu the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions to the Governor-Genoral of the provisions for the protections of tho rights an I 
interests of the States in particular in such matters as “discrimination”. The ques¬ 
tion arises as to what, if any, legal efficacy is to bo attached to tho instrument of 
Instructions. Iu his opinion provisions of tho Instrument of Instructions are unen¬ 
forceable in law and that tlio “silent” operation of tho constitutional principles” may 
and probablv will in tlio long run rosnlt in safeguards'^ contained in the rnstrum»nt 
bacoraing a dead letter. Even as things stand at tho present moment and without 
anticipating the grant which may bo oithor proximato or remote of tho Dominiot 
s' if ns to the Federated India, tho safeguards provided by the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions are by no moans so ‘Safe” as might appear. Mr. Morgan adds “it it hardly 
necessary for me to say that in observations on tho weakness of tho Instruments of 
Instructions as safeguards for “the protection of the rights of the States, no rolleetioii 
whatsoever on the good faith of tlio Government whioh is responsible for it is imon- 
ded. So bug as tout Government is iu power, there can bo no reason to doubt tint 
tho Instrument will be honourably obaorvod alike in letter and in spirit. Hut a 
Government equally with Parliament to which it is rosponsiblo cannot bind its 
successors. As things are therefore tho Instrument will hold good ns safeguard for 
just throe years and no more. \\ hat may happen after tho dissolution of tho present 
Pai'i&meut it is idle to speculate. 

As regards the Federal Legislative list Mr. Morgati statos that States must really 
hoar in mind that Micro will have to be a dofiuito limit to tho limitations. In other 
words federation will never lie brought into existonco and will certainly never become 
a “working proposition if it is sought to impose limitations ou the uccopiani'o 1 
the items in tho Legislative list such as would prevent the Federal LrgiM.iuiro from 
legislating effectively at all. 

* LVfomng to'the Executive power of the Federation, Mr. Morgan says it would 
be impossible to institute much more to develop respon d bio Government jo U-< 
Federation if the executive power was reserved to the Ibc v-hd ' M"a uL 

Wiiousiblo government is that the Fedoral Executive should be r* spoilt My to 
K leral -legislature, If the States were allowed to reserve to tlMrnsehes executive 
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power, the Federal Government so far as the States were concerned would bo shorn 
of its responsibilities to the Federal Legislature. The States must really make up 
their minds either to accept a share iu the Government of the Federation or to 
remain outside the Federation altogether. 

Regarding pararnouutcy, Mr. Morgan is of opinion that the dualism of the oSlco 
of the Governor-General contemplated by the Act itself seems to be an artificial one 
and must result either in the Viceroy being completely absorbed in the Governor- 
General on tho separation of the two officos by their assignment to two separate 
persons. This separation is bound to como if and when Domiuion Status is granted 
to India. 

Concluding his opinion, Mr. Margan says that most of tho imperfections of the 
Federal constitution aro due to the fact that tho authors of it have had to incor¬ 
porate in one and tho same political structure two fundamentally different politics, 
the Indian States and Provinces of British India. This is tho explanation of a certain 
want of harmony in design. Tho constitution is liko a building which boguu in one stylo 
of architecture is to bo completed in anothor. iu part Gothic, in part Renaissance 
and it may well bo that tho distribution of tho stresses aud strain of structure 
wHI appear in course of time unequal to the burden of its support. In that case, 
aajocdment'will beeoma inevitable. It conforms to no theory of federalism if such 
tlieio be, but it is nono the worse for that. It is empirical but so is the British 
constitution and the British constitution has endured while moro fanciful constitu¬ 
tions hate long since passed away. 

Mr. Morgan pays a warm tribute and expresses obligations to Mr. D. G. Dalvi. 
Advocate of Bombay and Junior Counsel to the Chamber of Princes who, ho writes, 
has given him most" devoted assistance in the task performed under great pressure 
of time and one without his assistance could cover have been completed. 


Mr. Morgan's Views Criticised 

Mr. Morgan*8 opinion regarding the Government of India Act and the Instrumont 
of Accession was considered at tho mooting of tho Constitution Committteo held 
under the chairmanship of tho Maharaja of Patiala. 

1l transpired that during discussions it was tho general feeling that tho insinua¬ 
tion against Mr. Judge Wadhams that, hein£ an American lawyer, his opinion in 
regard to the Act and Instrument was not sound and could not be taken seriously, 
was much resented while the Committee also felt that tho suggestion that he was 
iraj cited for tjio purpose of advising tho Constitution Committee was not true ns 
the Committee’s report was based not only on Mr. Wadhams' advice but also on the 
memoranda prepared by 1 ho different committees such as tho Informal Cummittee 
of Minister: aud the Bombay Conference ot Princes and Ministers, members ol 
which had boon advised by eminent English K. Cs. such as Sir Wilfred Groeno, Sir 
Watler Monckton and Mr. Gavin Simonas, while sorao of the members wore advised 
by Hir Toj Bahadur Sapru. Besides, it was held that tho report of tho Constitution 
Commit too was substantially the same as the recommendation of the Informal Com¬ 
mittteo. of Ministers, advised as it was by Sir Watler Monckton. It was generally 
felt Unit Air. Morgan’s opinion was not strictly tho opinion on (ha Act or Instrumont 
*o much a* a criticism of tho different memoranda on tho basis of which the Cons¬ 
titution Committee worked. 

The general feeding was that there was an undercurrent of suspioian iu Mr. 
Moigan’s opinion against the binding naluie of the Act and Instrument— an assump¬ 
tion which ttuuld make it impossible fur any undurstauding to be arrived at between 
tho States and His Majesty's Government. For instance, tho Act was liable to be 
changed by Parliament, fiislrument of Accession would in effect bo violated and tho 
Instrument ol Instructions !*y Jlis Majesty disregarded by the Secretary of Slat« by 
menus of a secret despatch, it was no use, discussing either the Act or the Instru¬ 
ment. of Accession l>] Git? Instrument of Instruction on any permanent basis by 
which reliance could be placed on tire word of tho Grown or the Imperial Parlia 
merit enacting legislation. As ono of the members effectively put it, Mr. Morgan s 
opinion uppioaceed the '.o ption from an angle which is tarn unaeuni to asking what 
would happen if the law o» gravitating was changed or the rule of the road was not 
observed by tho other part 

It is understood Uvd tho Committee regard the opinion as unneoossaiy appisbcn- 
sion iu tbs mind:; of States which, in rjoii firms and strongly mvpwte lue cou 
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‘ Ila i Com mi I ton. Souio inombors itpprohenil th.it whereas 

- l 7 nearest to Fe-loration a few Jays »?>, 'ho position at fho pro- 
nl f 3 ”* is far from being so. Optimism, however, prevail? nvarJmg the 
i „ w' • success of the Constitution Committee in removing the apprehension; raisyl 

naoii 1, - or G au s opinion section by section ami it wrestled with tho document for 
neatly six years. 


rhe Constitution Committee Report 

Hydari Committee Members' Statement 

A statement signed by Sir Manubhai Mehta, Mr. Aliyar Kltau fHyderabad). Rai 
Hatiadur Araarnath Attal, Sir Prabhashankor Pattaei, Mr. Y. Thorn bjro. Mr. K. 
M. Lanuikkar and Mr. D. JL Sen, members of the Hydari Committee. says - 

An attempt has been made to discredit tho Constitution Committee's Report on 
r "’ K 0 . 11 ’, |' 1 ".had oeeii based on advice of foreign lawyers. Wo do.sir-i in mint 

?' Constitution Committee’s report follows in essentials the view-; of the 

^mraitteo of Ministers known as the Hydari Committee. The States re¬ 
presented oil the informal Oommiltoe of Ministers havo had the advantage of opinion 
'| !I . Y’^^nguished K. Cs. Lord Justice Wilfrid Greene for Him Chamber and for 
r lS n ■' m0s jf ^ l0 Maharaja of Bikaner, Sir Walter Monckton for Hyderabad an t 
> • navvar States i Sir William Jowitt for tho Chambor and Mr. Gavin Svmond;. 
Apart trom those distinguished British Counsels, some oE the States repress y 1 im 
tno Comindteo wero also advised l>y Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. It is also important to 
note that when the recommendations of tho ITydari Committoo were formuldnl in 
beptember. Sir Waltor Monckton, K. 0., was not only present throughout the dis¬ 
cussions but helped along with Mr. Judge Wad haras to shape tho decisions”. 


Report of the Committee 

The following is the full text of tho report of tho Constitution Committee: 

L A copy of resolution No. 3 is given as Aunoxuro I to show tho composition 
of the Constitutional Committee and its terras of reference. 

2. The Committee met from tho 23Hi January, to tho 6th February, and 
tho present report deals with tho conclusions unanimously arrived at by tho Com¬ 
mittee in respect of the general form .of the Instrument of V'■■■os.dn.i. Tieaty and 
othei rights within the Federal sphere, Administration and tl** Federal Legislative 
List. Tho names of members present during the sou ion and «»f those who uUenbd 
as observers arc given in Aunoxuro 11. Tho Committoo dcsiro to make H H*«ni 
that the present report forms only tho first part of the full report and that it is 
proponed to meet again shortly in order to consider other matters alluding accession. 


3. Tho Commirteo had before tliera both the essontial and tho mvg diablo safe¬ 
guards suggested by thn Chamber of Princes in 1933, and have examined them with 
a view to ascertaining how far they have been met by the Government of India 
Act of 1935, and by the proposed draft Instrument of Accession, A list of the 
Safeguards is contained in Anuoxuro HT. Upon careful consideration they have 
< (>010 to tho concICision that the safeguards have been substantially mot and that, in 
o Jar as they have not been met or remain open to doubt, !u: roeoramondalion;, 
sug ’Osted below will citer-tiveiy achiove the objects whitdi the safeguards 
were designed to servo, i or arei the recommendations conceived only in the li, bt 
of the aa:’guards thus formulated : they represent conclusions arrived at indepen¬ 
dently by an examination ot the Act and of the Draft Instrument and by an appie- 
ciation of what they consider to bo essential in tho interests of tho States. 

d. The Committee have had the benefit of examining the m eorial prepared by 
other CommioOrs, such as the Informal Committee of Minid vs, Committees ron- 
slifctod by various regional groups of States and the Boinbcy Confoione j of Prin'as 
and Ministers. fn examining trie various rocottimoudiiiioiifc ilois |J-v ,,, d Wforo 
iU m \ they liave been mindful of tho fact that tho Govormmmi of India Act 1ms 
already town passed, and that, therefore, suggested for tho araeudmmir of tho Act 
itMdf should, wherever p* ^bie, be avoided. Similarly, in iho oocrso of tlu-ir oMimi- 
n&GoiK they Iiavo <- 06 (.‘add S their icoommondations to wlut they coo si lor i-bmld 
he exordial < 


lands of the Htatos. Tln*y ero hippy to to able in report th.u 
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that they should be pressed, both collectively and individually, by the States, for 
inclusion iu the Instrument. , ^ , , r . 

5. The Committee first considered the general form of the Instrument of Acce¬ 

ssion, and a copy of the draft os finally approved, which has for its basis the draft 
Instrument circulated to the States by the Government of India, is contained 
in Annoxure IV. .. ... 

6 . The Coramitteo are unanimously of tho view that the clause dealing with 
‘'‘purpose’ 7 which is altogether new should bo entirely omitted. They consider that 
objeefiou to the use of such terms as “united” is secondary iu comparison with the 
consideration that tho statement of a political ideal in a legal document may cause 
a tendency to sot in which may have undesirable consequences whenever a matter 
of doubt or difficulty arises in regard to the construction of a particular clause. 
The omission of tho clause would in DO^sense detract from tho constitutional value 
of tho Instrument as governing the accession of the States, and the Committee are 
convinced that the omission of the clause should bo strongly urged. 

It n felt however, that the mention of the parties to tho Federation as made 
in the clause, should remain, and the Committee recommend that m view of the 
proposed omission of the clause itself, the following words should bo inserted m 
the third recital to tho Instrument after the words “Federation of India 

“Consisting of the Rulers of Indiau States, the Provinces called Governors’ 
Province* and tho provinces called Chief Commissioners’ Provinces . # . 

The order in which the constituent units have Icon mentioned above is m accor¬ 
dance with unvaried past practice. , . , Al T 

7. Clause 3 of the States’ Draft Instrument of Acccsssion of the 9th July, rJdb. 
has not been included In tho Government of India draft. The Committee desire to 
propose an amendment to that clause as follows :— 

“No function in respect of any matters specified in the first Schedule hereto or 
under any provision of the Act which applies to this State by virtue of this Instru¬ 
ment of Accession shall be exercised in relation to this State by any authority 
other than a Federal authority, and save in accordance with tho terms of tins 

Instrument , t ^ this clause is partly covered by Section 294 (2) of the Act which 
to events tho exorcise of federal powers insido the Stato otherwise than by the 
Federation. Tho clauso itself is intended to prevent the oxcrcise in relation to the 
►hate of federal powers outsido the Stato otherwise than by the Federation, It also 
covers the Railway Tribunal which has been [omitted, perhaps by inadvertanoe, irom 
Section 294 (3). Moreover, there in an advantage in making it clear in tho Instru¬ 
ment itself that federal powers aDd paramountcy powors cannot co-exist in respect 
of (lie same area. The argument that, if it is a gloss on tho Act. it usurps tho func¬ 
tions of the Federal Court, docs not appeal to the States as the clause represents 
whit the States understands to bo the intention of Section 294 (2) I there is room 
Tor doubt ub to tho meaning of Section 294 (2) the States aie entitled to have -bo 
liOHifiou clarified. Jf there is no room for doubt, there appears to be no valid 
objection to cUu&e 3. The rigid insistence on the letter of the rule that the Instru¬ 
ment should not contain provisions which may repeat or explain the provisions ot 
lie Act itself may lead to difficulties whicli can be avoided without in any way 
H„ counter to the scheme of the Act itself. There may bo a point in saying that 
i! , Instrument should contain provisions which are not it any sense inconsistent 
wi*h the Act, but so far as merely making explicit what is admittedly the intention of 
ihe Act is concerned, the Committee find it difficui- to see what real objection tlicre 
oujd bo to this course, It may be added that the clause in question was reeom- 
mouded unanimously by the Iu-formal Committee of Ministers both in September 
and iu pecomhor last. . . 

8 The Committee further support the view that tho following elauao should he 
inserted after tho proposed clause 3 discussed in tho preceding paragraph 

“Nothing in tins Instrument shall affect the ridits and obligations of the Ruler 
of this Stato in relation to the Crown with respect to any matier not: within the 
function* exercisable or on behalf of, the Federation by virtue of the Instrument 
,, 11.1 no Moral authority shall have jurisdiction wiih respect to such rights and obii- 

* Tii" effect of flwjlwo ei*i .•»« . i ♦. . *|. wr Wl „,pj bn t' M ( m one but the Fedora! 

a-itiii/ivHm: ( or tho Rnba ) is t-> perform b’eiierul hu»s*.!«. mid *bnt JfVu-jral nuiho* 
*rv mu tft iJiterfere iu the relations between ii»e 0 »wu ‘ »h« Kt-.V. 
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Section 285 does not seem to cover the subject fully for it does not meuiion the 
rights of the Rulers, and tlio roforonco iu it to tho obligation of the Ciown does not 
necessarily cover all such rights. Section 2 refers ouly to powers connected with 
tho oxorciso of the functions of tlio Crown. Neither of theso Sections fully covers 
the principle I hat the relations of tho Rulot* aud the Crown are continued separate 
1 110 distinct from their relations with tho Federation and without interference by 
Federal authorities*. It may be mentioned that this clause was urged by the Informal 
Goinmiteo of Ministers in September last, and at thoir recent mooting in December 
the Committee maintained their request for its inclusion. 

9. Clause 4, paragraph 2 of the States’ draft Instrument of 9th July, 193(3, ins 
not been accepted. Its object was to guard against a possible implication that tho 
legislative powers conferred on the Federation by particular sections of the Act are 
tacitly accepted by tlio Statos. If clause 4 (2) wero adopted, the Ruler, I", hi* 
Instrument, would bo suro that ho would bo accepting ouly such items of the 
Federal I. gislativo List and such legislative powers in tho body of tho Act n are 
specified in his Instrument. It might bo urged that tlio Federal Legislature will not 
have power to make laws for tho States except in regard to matters which have 
bi-eii expressly accepted in the Instrument and that the only matter which a Slate 
will be icquirod to accept in tlio Instrument will he tho items in tho Federal List 
Thus, for example. Section 215 of tho Act corresponds to items 53 of the Federal 
Legislative List and if that item i 
215 nill not bo exercisalbo for the . . 

by tho addition of a new item to the Federal Legislative List corrusi 

satisfactory but is based on an interpretation of the Act and the ^ Instrument 

that Federal Legislature will have no power to make laws for tho State on my 
matter, unless that matter lias boon specifically accepted in the Instrument. The 
Committee consider that if tho Second paragraph of tho proposed clause j wero 
included this would clearly bo tho position ; if not tho Court may tuko a different 
view. Tho consequonco appears so grave as not to warrant leaving the matter to the 
hazard of interpretation by the Federal Court. Section 101 is not a suOieieut protec¬ 
tion by reason of tho fact that it only refers ono back to tho Instrument and if 

there is anv room for doubt in tho Instrument tlio defect is not cured by the Act. 

The possibility of doubt in the Instrument arises from tho fact that by y lin-v 1 of 
the Instrument of tlio State authorities the Fedora! Legislature to e*oieis-\ mibpet 
to (he terms of fho Instrument, such functions as may be vested in ihem by tho 
\ct Prim a facie the words “such functions as may bo vestcl m them by the Act 
would include all legislative powers which under any sec-lion tho Aui real 
/ (injunction with section 99 (D purport to be made applicable to a Mate 
mi mils t itself be read in conjunction with all legislative powers con 
Act and it is immaterial whether a section conferring legislative power 
not exprosshr mention tho Mata, sraeo iu any case 
Sb.vliou 1)9 (1) unless there is some other provision of the Act 
The only other provision of tho Act which might be relevant iu this conn 


) of tlio Act corresponds to items uj oi mu reuerai 
is not accoptod the legislative power under Section 
ie State. The proposal to implement Sect ion 138 (3) 
o the Federal Legislative List corresponding to it is 
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Section 10! which, as stated above, does not appear to be a sufficient pr-du- tion. 
Tho clause has been pressed by the Informal Committee of Minister* in tlmii 
meetings iu September and December last, and the present OnumiUee desire to 
identify themselves with that view. 

10. Clause 13 of the Status’ draft Instrument of 0th July, 1930, has not been 
accepted and an appvohonsion has been expressed that it might, :io it stavhg have 
p- ssibh 1 re-actions on tho power* of the Crown. It was not tho intuition oi the 
clause that it should have such effect, and in order to meet the objection the lolhnv 
amend ruout is suggested which may take the place of Clause 0 of thu drafi lus- 
truraant as ciruulalctl t<« the States 

“Nothing rins Instrument affect *: tho continuance of my sovereignty m an-i 
over this State or, sav us provided by this [ndrmmnt or by any law of -.lie F acial 
f/'idslature made in accordance therewith the continuant of any «d my pcwuis, uiuh 



iKlsuIw 11 or tin Steles' draft of 9th July, 1936. had /or its H, ; - i-f. 
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affected by the Federal Legislation outside the State. The Clause provide! for an 
additional Schedule which would enumerate such rights. The objection has been 
raised-(a) that the Instrument cannot deal with matters outside the State, and (h) 
that ill any case the right of tho Fedora! Legislature to legislate in British Lidia or 
outside the Slate cannot he fettered by tho Instrument of Accession of a State, 
Further, Section 12 (I) (g) of tho Government of India Act has boon referred to as 
affording protection for such rights in the Governor-General's discretion. Article XV 
of tho Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-General, however, makes it clear 
that protection under Section 12 (1) (g) is intended to cover rights in the non-Fede- 
ral sphere. Tho Committee are not wedded to the form in which tho protection is 
afforded but share the view expressed by the Informal Committee of Ministers in 
their letter to Sir Bertrand Glancy No. G8 GC dated 2lst January, 1937, that the 
protection should bo legal. While leaving it to the Government of fndia to suggest tho 
form in which such legal protection may be given, it is felt that the object may bo 
gained by recourse to agreements, such as those contemplated under Section 201 (1) 
(a) (iii) between the Federation and the State which may specially be made subject 
fo the jurisdiction of the Federal*Court. 

12. On the question of Administration, the Committee desire to explain that 
Federal executive) authority in relation to items to which a Stato accedes is dealt 
with in five different ways in the Act ami the proposed Instrument. The basic 
assumption as made clear in Clause H (2) of tho Government Draft Instrument is 
that whore there in a limitation on legislative authority, there will bo limitation on 
the executive authority. 

(a) An absolute limitation upon executive authority under Section 6 (2). 

(>») An administrative agreement under Section 125. 

(') An entrusting of duties under Section 124 (i) conditionally or otherwise the 
oiioCiit of the Ruler, 

(d) A conferment or imposition of duties under Section 124 (3) for which under 
Soetiwu 124 (4) a financial compensation shall be payable. 

(e) Whero tho Federal executive authority obtains, but is not exercised con- 
tuiTen 1 : executive authority will be exercisable by the States [ Section 8 (2) |. 

Tho admissibility of a limitation upon federal executive authority under Section 6 
[2) of fh'j Act may possibly be questioned and it might be urged that in any case 
such a limitation was unlikely to be acceptable since it would exclude the possibility 
of tho Governor-General in his discretion satisfying himself by inspection or olher- 

■o that administration was being carried out iu accordance with tho Federal 
policy. Tim Committee takes the view that on the wording of the Act and parti- 

• ulaily of Section 8 (11 (ii) the admissibility of an executive limitation under Seotion 
t> <2> i, dear. Moreover, ono of the main reasons why the States objected to the 

inal form ot clause 6 in the Bill as presented to Parliament was that it did not 
}*jiinit of executive limitations differing from the legislative limitations and it wus 
Ui meet tliis point that Section G (2) was amended to its present form. The Com- 
vmHoo. t burn fort*, considered that any rejection on principle of executive limitations 
.should ho questioned by the States. At the same time, the Committee would agree 
Hmt a provision iu the Administrative Agreement is generally a more suitable 
method «d I'.'i'iuutiv* limitations than Section G (2). It is thought that each case in 
whit h such limitations are proposed ought to be examined on its merits. Tho 
uk b I of providing for executive reservations by an Administrative Agreement 
inch < S' c(i»7n T2u, is, however, recommended only whore such reservation is intended 
or pfi.-isibl-: and o#oh Suite will have to consider the choice for itiedf, bearing in 
Kind 1'iith li.o vequiromo'U;’, of Federal standards aud of financing the admmistr* 

♦ ion v. hmwqr so reserved. Similarly, each Staf will have to determine what items 
to o.'U by administrative p.i^ifraorits, 

W’um i there is no such reservation either under Section G (2) or under SooGon. 125, 

\ ),il ecu live authority will bo exercised }>y the Federation either undor Seotion 
jo,| (. 1 ; or under Section 121 (3) and if under tho two above Sections neither the 
(h.jveinor-dh-oora» entrusts to the Ruler nor tho Federal legislature by an Act 
confers or imposes duties, tho concurrent authority of tho State, a already explained, 
will oorhioau to bo exorcised iu;dor Seotion 6 (2), unle $3 the Federation prefers to 
fiiioiaut it > own federal authority within tlm 
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applicable to several items anl concerning such matters ns land acquisition, discri¬ 
mination so far as taxation is concerned aud the liability of Federal Agents and 
Officer! to tho jurisdiction of the laws of the States. Those are included in Annox- 
turo V of tho present Report. In suggesting these limitations the Committee desire 
to make it clear that each State will have to determine tho limitations under which 
it proposes to accept each item as it will no doubt have to consider its own indivi¬ 
dual requirements. Nor can the committeo take any responsibility for the form of 
tho limitations suggested aud it would bo for each State to take competent legal 
advice so as to soo what particular form is best suited for its onds. 

34. The Committee endorse the view expressed in the Hyderabad Memorandum, 
paragraph 36, which favours the strengthening of clause XV of the Governor- 
General s Instrument of Instructions so as to permit the Govoruor-Oonorars interven¬ 
tion in less sorious cases of discrimination than those which may necessarily imperil 
the uEOuoraic life of a State. 

15. Tho Committee recognise the present occasion may not be convenient 
for a discussion of tho vexed question of Paramountcy, but they would recommend 
tiiat tho question may, in its rolation to Federation, be taken up in the not loo 
distant futuro. The advantage of rather clarifying tho practice governing the 
exercise of Paramountcy was recognised by tho Secretary of State iu his Despatch 
of the 14th March, 1930. It is diftlcuft to believe that the exercise of Paramountcy 
will not bo affected by Federation, and this question of no little moment may have 
to bo considered. 

Moreover, there is undoubtedly some nervousness amongst Rulers lest they may 
find themselves faced, even within tho Federal field, by the double power of the 
Federation itself and Paramountcy. Tho States’ understanding is that, broadly speak¬ 
ing, where the Federation can, if it wishes, exerciso authority, tho claim of the 
Paramount Power to intervene disappears. The Committee recogniso that Para- 
mountev is the ultimato sanction for enforcing Federal obligations, but they assume 
that a State will bo entitled, before Paramountcy intervenes, to have those obligations 
determined in the Federal Court. 


Perhaps tho States’ general thesis could bo best expressed by saying that they rely 
on the Viceroy as the representative of Ilis Majesty in his special and personal 
relationship with the States being tho friend of tho States and not in any sunse an 
agent of tho Federation. The special relationship with ilis Majesty is very precious 
to the States and they are concerned to onsuro that at no mo future date the rela¬ 
tionship is not weakenod by the fact that tho Viceroy is also Governor-General Ic 
can hardly be denied that tho duality of personality existing m the p r m who it. 
both Governor-General and Representative of lus Majesty In lits relations wiili 
tho Indian States has in it some elements of danger. Federal respunsibilities wilt 
nt'vssuilv engross tho greater part of his time and tho dial motion between his 
{i . ( | p u Mali ties could without difficulty become blurred. If it did happen to be¬ 
come blurred, tho Federal personality would almost certainly become dominaut. 

perhaps one step which could usefully be taken to avoid the dangers which the 
States foroseo would be to recognise that this duality of personality should not bo 
«i in the Political Service. A Resident in a State, for instance 
sb uld he the Agent of Ins Majesty s Representative but never the Agent of lho 
(j.i uuor-Gonoral and aut'h a separation of functions appeals to bo correct in theory 
and necessary iu practice. 

It obviously . might prove of great inconvenience to coniine tho Resident to the 
Paramountcy side if this would render necessary the existence of another nfiiuur n. 
A -. nt of lb 0 Oovernor-Ueneral. It appears, however, that there is no roinn f.n 
such Agent. There will be no Agent of the Governor-General in a i > u • i- 1 
instructions as G ,e federation is entitled to give to a Province will be given by (Mo 
Governor-General to the Governor as head of the Province. {Similarly, it would soom 
tb it hucli instructions as the Federal Government is untitled to give should I 
„j, vu by the Govornor-Genoifcl to the department of tho State concerned. 


The Constitution Committee meetiug was presided 
nt and among the members present were the 

Pattern, Sir R. K. Sbumnukham Chetti, 
Mr yirzi Ali Var Kban, Mr Fownr, I’atulit Amumutli, 
Williams Sir Maaubhai Mehta and Mr. &idi. 


over by iho Maharaja 
Ynvnruja of Sn 

Mr. Kola Mbidliara Rao, 
Mr. r^on, Mr Rus'hhrook 
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Committee, while considering tho first section 0 

romf ,ibj n<miost Mr. J Ms > a lan n» Irrelevant to the »n- 

subject. I ■ expressed miroeiation of tho valuable a sistance lemlerod by 


pprociation of tho valuable assists.—. - - • 

Mr. ¥aA7wJ.w'isl{0«t‘ thpir .discussions. .They pre< ted 

ontnely incoiiocc. 11 <?„ i . T ^;u . Q rcone gj r AV r alter Moucktou, bn 

IrtsI sg 

H ‘ t fhn fii'tails into which Mr. Morgan had gone with meticulous care, had 
observe th ho “ ‘^° n J ‘"5 by other eminent counsels in the course of 

£*“ f S y v 8 a.s a had cUIk? been*embodied in the advice already Riven. or 
1 d of bv tie States’ political and legal advisers, long, anterior totiro present 
stage. No nowissuo had bcon raised by these details requiring wholesale leoonsido 

The Committee also comment on Mi. Mot •, V \f ., 0 f 

|l in disregard of Section 0 (») oo r Btl ,j n[„ Mr,jesty’s Instrument 

i»! »< indopondont parties .5d that It la not 

jsxwatss PfHvs '" n - l “ legr * 1 slruel “”’" 

..Kjy* &ttR& 

itargsi* ««*■» «;• jgssgj,, a-a«ar,, 

of btutos would be 1 “R** r ® ^,?L bv the Chamber regarding sovereignty remaining 
the original safeguard formulate.I by the ^tes’ sovereietity. the exorcise of which 
unimpaired related to that^ Fodoratiou and that it was all along clear to the States 
was not made over to t WO uld a-code, they would contribute to tho hed»v 

that, to tho extent to winch they would ^cooe, ^ ^ exorcise of 

ration consututed by “‘em.. nnfimritv and rights, a contribution Implicit in the 
ircrtaiu other sovereign powers autuonty anu ng whatgoeV 9 r, that the rest 

conception of the have been fortilieH in coming to tins 

had Im.iih a^l'^^Vm-S own opSniou oxprossod previously, in conjunction 
conclusion *>y Mi. Morton 8 - P [j ia t the ‘'Bill appears to us to hsvo 

KWh SS SiJWTti AW -lers of Indian States.” 

11,0 View of the Committee, Mr. Morgan misunderstood the reasons that led 


with 

been 


In 




t. 7 f. J^SfoSTS^ 

, , 0>m; 

■' f i :r,, V, I 1 .'"‘ tnZi mSmdmeata 1to this eeaential lejini wore 

h l Tlicv have In tins oMtOotioo annexed ia oxtBDBd »pe ions 

I>ii i•;1.7 ve ; Sir Walter Honrkton which they regard as decisive 

The. ' opinion'. a press the view that the amendments sufficiently meet tho object* 

',^Jomuihbvi^mv.-- repliod to Mr. Morgan’s opinion in regard to tIie ^\ p! f‘ 0 , n y 

1 nf Z- ,.ive o' '! ■ I'.v his own earlier opin.on expressed m 

? J1) | ,.i. i, 9 ; U i,t slaic l that thero was no aucli mtborrimation, as was thei ca . 

IU p of ;Uai ; Govcrumontfi and Siftto servants to tho Governor ^0 * . 

•*. y’,1, Oovormneu! had uo moans of compelling State servants t- 

inf ol th’ Fciora! Court. Mr. Morgan had also stated in the earlier o,no»» «•* 

fj , ii i. rim! sovereignty of tJi > Kderaied States was, ii\ all these respwUs, • ' 

!r liill 'Vhioli di ■ not oontcmri'ato tho exercise of any Federal Jiuthuiiti , h 

H^VSmon. <>f State.. The Constitutional Committee « press »l*jr «« 
fi S cai lior velv.- ^ated by Mr. Morgan end adhere to Uieir view that \ • '* , f . ,, Pra!i<m 
,... uiUmaie santUoa for uiifnAtemmif of Fodc-al obligati.>ns and that .** 
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the Governor- 
They state that 


«?nr«il )0vrar 10 I*oaaI]»tf a contumacious State beyond resortin' to 

of ^edofal 11 o^iifctebT in 4 olf 0 /, ' viucl f Mr * Mor S an regards as a manifest violation 
, peu0ra ‘ principles ia so far as it empowers tho Fedoral Legislature to imnn<?P 

Jia^n , or , < 5 0uf . er functions on States, tlio Uommittco state that at°no provious stage 
.‘ s any objection taken to this by the States as the rosult of strong support of the 
&?,r y oouusel 1 m th ® a > vo Quotation. Besides, the States had also in mind the 
' . t),a ? tlQ « ?f Fedoral officers in States to execute Federal duties 

or Junctions an alternative which the States, throughout, had been anxious to avoid. 

The Committee proceed to explain that Hyderabad’s objection to the word “nnlt- 
u: occurring in the "Purpose' Clause was not secondary. It wa.. true that Section 

im m rr C v?«r a Zl l le W °^> “? nitiQ f. batft was 0 different matter altogether acao. I 
• ^ Hyderabad to put that word in the mouth of the Ruler himself bv inserting 
it in lus Instrument of Accession. Hyderabad’s more serious objection wa./ however 
o the entire clause which imported the political ideal into a legal document aod 
Hjdeiaoad had, therefore, urged the deletion of the entire clause and tho Committee 
m thoir own report, had agreed with this larger proposal and had, on tho lines of 
of Hyderabad, recommended the entire omission of the clause. 

lb i Committee proceed to state they have had no misconception ia th*ir mind 
in regard to the implications of Section 49 nor had they even thought that a rHit 
such as secession, existed in that Section. They are glad to note that Mr Moreau 
agrees with tho view expressed in the course of the Constitutional Committeo’s dis 
oussion that it was unnecessary to go into tho matter at this stage. They are satis-- 
*„Y u"!' '' <wr J 50h ° l | u 0 2 , of th r Aot i r0 ad iu conjunction with Section G (1) fa) 
'ii b (5 J ad 5 q ?, a4 ? 1 ?, saf 0 3 uards the fundamental structure which 

Meade and teat tho amendment of provisions, saved from amendment 
th« niS ' 2 ’t , a£ f 0ot , tho ncoession of States in altering tho basis given in 
oc VT Q r OT-'u W j u n * 1 tbey acooded. Tho Committoo rofor to the opinions 
expressed by Sir Wilfred Greene, Sir Thomas In.skip and Sir Donald Sommotvillo in 
tins connection which confirm thoir own view. Thoy proceed to state that the an u- 
ment employed by Mr. Morgan that if, later on, Parliament chose to amend Section 
j a otate would have no remedy w.w purely academic inasmuch as, in a 

Similarly inconceivable event of Parliament deciding to auuex their territories, the 
States would equally have no remedy. Thoy foar that to take account of such 
contingencies is a procedure as remote from reality as a speculation of the effect 
likely to bo produced if the law of gravitation were suddenly to cease to operate/ 

Commenting on the cases cited by Mr. Morgan, on which a separate annex urn 
has boon added, tho Committee iu Mr. Morgan’s own , words have uttered a warning 
regarding tho dangers of analogies stating that the proposed Fedora! Constitution for 
Lidia In-: no precedent or parallel either in Dominion Constitutions <>>■ in oth *r 
Fad.oration:; outside the Empire. They point out that no such element as i it 
m win toy functions of the Grown or, for that matter, ths Instrument of A' ,'ision 
^ver-njing the Act, ex.>>ts elsewhere and that nowhere within tho Empire t> 
V.; loh Mr. Morgan has confined lus references, are there any |, c,! „ 


jwumiui’r w—vxv -u, tuu LSxtj vjnuaou wuiild bn iucaoibio 

i?Tim ot p . 01100 * 1 * u " 

jf tfo Constitutions of the llmp^o. Fed011ltlou of IaiJia on the other by any 0* 

The Cniumittuo donl at lengthi with tho two suggestions made I Air A that- llvdari 
hnd the flyusn GwimitLe namely, the ikHjuest to the Government of Judin to sym.m- 
thetioallv explore tho po > * y ot placing on miorJ -agreed undorst.m liu ( s ImIu.vu 

din piotiR: so as , °n tho construction of the instrument :i» i tin; 

,, :it the extra-s atal rights within the Fedora! sj-lmro shu-.M I .• g,«a 
ctieu. A inriiii i Oxprass the view ihav h »cti tto Uv lari Omninitroo 




" if- V VUJU View JFIill will ill '. 1 U' tvt't 

«nd they themselves )um throughout boon aware of Urn iliBbmUw- inhoivut in the 


Collision of provision* 
ihav the Suited I i-/•»-. therefore. 


the lastramoat itself f~u r 
lef,: »t to (ho (tevor. 
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methods, if inclusion in the Instrument *as impossible for implementing the require¬ 
ments of the States. . , . , . .. „ 

One of the methods which the Hydari Committee had in mind in regard to the 
first proposal was the incorporation of provisions in the rules of practice anu pro¬ 
cedure of the Federal Court which would make this possiblo, particularly in view 
of the essentially contractual nature of the Instrument, as distinguished from the 
statute itself. In regard to the second proposal, the Government of India have been 
requested to explore the possibility of agreements with the Federation regarding 
sncli oxtra-sfatal rights and such agreements were contemplated in section 204 (1) (a) 
(iii) of the Act. The Committee romark that they are pleased to tee ih&t lAT. 
Morgau regards the first proposal emanating from Sir Akbar Hydari as a vaiua j 
ono. They state, however, that while tho nrgumonts against the request of tue 
nature made to the Government of India for exploration did not require such 
olair.mto "numeration by the couusel engaged on behalf of the States, no attempt 
hao been made by Mr. Morgan to suggest. any other alternative in matters such as 
the legal protection of the extra-statat rights, which tho Btatua regard as important. 

Thy Committee are confident that tho difficulties are by no means iusurinountuM". 
Tlu<y urn glad that Mr. Morgan agrees with their own views regarding the power 
to contract out of tho operation of particular provisions of the Act. 

Sir Tej Bahadur's Opinion 

Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, who had been consulted by the Maharaja of Patiala on 
•omo of the points arising out of Mr. Morgan’s opinion on the Government ot India 
Act and the Instrument of Accession, gave his opinion on those points and l it 
was in vital disagreement with Mr. Morgans views, &ir T. B. bapru staus 
discussing the peculiar character of Indian Federation from the federations m 
Canada and Australia and says that while cases coming up for discussion beipre 
Privy Council or the Federal Courts are useful unto a point they are not conclusive 
guides to questious which might arise under the present constitution. It wou ■ , 
therefore, not be proper to be dogmatic on any issue at this stage and croate teals 
and confusion where none would probably at all exist. 

With regard to the question of succession in the event of a breakdown of the 
constitutional machinery under Section 45 of the Government of India Act, Bir A. P. 
Sanru is of opinion that no provision has been made in the Act as to what tne 
next step would be. Secession is not contemplated in the Act but m the event ot 
any deadlock or extraordinary situation arising, the remedy would bo in the direction 
of extra-judicial negotiations with the Crown. r . . 

Ouestions were put to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in order to obtain a definite opinion 
on vmio of the important issues the most important among them being, 

(li How is the sovereignty of the State affected by tho Act except in i bo m as 
,t lias been voluntarily conceded bp the Instrument of Accession < 6\r 1. u. 

ioply is that beyond the Instrument of Accession the sovereignty of the feta' is 
unatft te*J. 


tho A*'t without, in substance, nueoung me federation as uautuu&ueu uuu 

r -Tho answer is that the States were acceding to the Federation as established 

uU’.h-r this Act. Therefore, any fundamental change in the protected provisions ot 
the Act would be putting an end to the Federation established under this Act. 
Therefore the Instrument; of Accession would have spent itself and the agreement 

. . .. . fU.. MtafiVi nnd flrOWn in hnhnlf u/Aiil,l no,'Ac:caril «• f.nme to an OHd. 


enuciius -v r ...- -- -- —w States in the special powers ot tno 

(tovflnior Genera! nugatory ?-Sir T. B. Sapru’s answer is iu the negative, ii 
would be no violent assumption on the part of the Status to think that tno 
«ei.*r*?iAry wou ^ aut houcsly and he would conform to the high trauma * 

of public intc/rity. in the event of any such instruction being disrc- arded oy tee 
Secret a i y of *hw« would be enough remedies to bring him to book beyond 
h l0 »>tio of impeurhm^iiG which, m these days, might be coivAdored by some a* *u 
obsolete ami iii sty vrm>on. 
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(5). Is it open to the Federation to confiscate money lying in a State bank or in a 
Bauk in British India to satisfy a Federal claim against a federating Stat^ V 
—The answer is in the negative. The decrees of the Federal Court are declaratory 
and therefore oannot bo executed as other decrees. There is no provision, in the 
Act for passing special legislation confiscating such monies. 

A few other questions were also referred to Sir Tej Bahadur to which his 
answers are regardod to be very convincing and satisfactory. Sir T. B. Supru 
does not share the apprehensions of Mr. Morgan with regard to some of the 
provisions of the Act. 

With reference to the question of secession, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru says : 

Whether the Dominions, under tho Statute of Westminster, of 1931 pos¬ 
sess the right of socossion or not does not socra to be a very relevant ques¬ 
tion, in dealing with the Indian Constitution, The fact is that India is not a Domi¬ 
nion yet. Even with rogard to the true scope and import of tho Statue of West¬ 
minster, there is difference of opinion among lawyors. Personally, I agree with the 
opiniou of Professor Keith that Canada and the Common wealth of Australia ngro«» 
with IV,uv Zcland and Newfoundland in rejooting the existence of any right of 
secession. Moreover, tho priooiplo nqnnrtod in the Preamble of tllO Stalin' of Wt >t« 
minster is in Jiarmonv with tho terms of Article io of iho Covenant of the League 
of Nations, for Dominions, in accordance with the spirit of that Article, o..>n 
uuonpiiDK that it does not apply strictly to them, must be regarded as vitally inte¬ 
rested iu tho territorial integrity- of the Empire. At best to argue from Dominions 
to India seems to me merely academio and is apt to intro die** confusion into tlio 
correct legal ideas about the relationship of ludiau States with the Crow a. Ai Miming 
a Dominion has the ’right of secession, it simply moans that it has the right^ lo 
sever its connection with the British Empire. L can scarcely conceive of Indian 
States entertaining any such idea. All that secession m their case can mean is 
desire to go out of tho Federation. Tho whole Constitution is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the Federation will consist of Indian States and aftor a low year* if they 
decide to walk out of that it may virtually mean breakdown of the whole Cu/istilu 
tion as embodied in tho Act. I don't think this was contemplated bv Parliament 
or by other parties to the Federation, namely, British Iudian Provinces or to put it 
otherwise by tho Crown on behalf of the Provinces. 

“Whether Indiau States should now demand tho right of secession is more a 
question of policy thau a question of law, but it goes so much to the root of the 
Constitution that if a demand like this is put forward, practically the whole of tho 

Constitution will havo to bo recast ami remoulded. Nut being an Englishman. I can¬ 

not speak with certainly as to what tho altitude of an average Englishman in England 
or the average member of Parliament on a subject like this will bo, ba» 1 Hiiuk we 
ought not to forgot tho difficulties which this measure had la face m the Commons 
and from a certain class of politicians in Parliament and outside. I douhi uuy 
much whether the Government would be prepared to take tho risk of bringing tho 
Constitution into the molting pot upon a demand of this character from any duee- 

tloo. It is, however, more a political question thau a legal question and on the 

political side, I am not willing to speak with authority. 

“The next point I wish to make dear is under Section 6, The acues-doo of an 
Indian State can come about only when its Ruler has signified hE acceptance of 
the Instrument of Accession in accordance with Sub-section (1), Clm os (a) and (bh 
Indian States will federate not because the Act requires them to do so, but bocaum 
they choose to accede to the Federation. They will accede io the Federation as 
established under this Act with the intent that the Kin. ilie Govunmi-Oenoral, the 
Federation, the L«?gi:-:Uiu*e, the 1‘oderal Court and any other Federal authority shall, 
by virtue of the Instrument of Accession, but subject always to the term r > thereof 
.uni for purposes only of the Federation, exercise in relation io the Si.os such 
functions as may be vested iu them by or under this Act. 





The Orissa States Peoples’ Conference 

Thy Orissa Peoples’ Conference was held at Cuttack cn the 23rd. June 

1937, under the presidency of Dr, D. Pattablii Sitaramaya. The President, at the 
outset congratulated the citizens of Orissa on the integration of Orissa as a separate 
Province and said : 

“Tho problem of the States is a much complex one than that of the Provinces. 
]t has been well said that l an aristocrat may be disposed of with propriety by the 
use of guillotine or some other humane appliance. But what on earth can wo do 
with his flunkey ?’ That more or less figuratively represents the position of affairs 
to-day in India. The Princes are truly in an unenviable position which deserves 
sympathy rather than condemnation from the public. They are clothed with a cer¬ 
tain semblance of authority, the same, that the people of tho British India are about 
to lie dressed up in by which a certain loyalty is compelled towards the ruling power 
and is rewarded with the enjoyment of certain personal privileges which are gratify¬ 
ing to their sense of individual vanity. Tho immediate captivates the Princes and 
the people alike. The remote is a tangle, the unravelling of which is a task too 
intricate for the ease-loving public. Yet the task has to be faced. The first step in 
the process is the need to awaken the people of the States. They are in ignorance 
partly, and for the rest they are helpless. Their strength must be proved to them. 
Their immense potentialities must be unfolded before their vision. 

You may not represent tho whole of Orissa, but as representatives of the 
State, your concern for your culture and civilisation and for your fellow citizens in¬ 
habiting tho British India is real. After all, how do your differ from them ? We 
are so manv subnationalities with common forms of worship, a common historical 
tradition ami a common biological descent. Administrative boundaries are an accident 
and no such artificial boundaries can operate as barriers against the enjoyment oi 
equal rdhts by people inhabiting the two sides of the boundary Is it not then 
highly surprising why the British Government in India considers that the people of 
the states should not have the privileges of franchise which the people of the Pio- 

Inferring to the question of Federation the President said --“Federation is attrac¬ 
tive and inevitable in a oountry like India where a third of the area and a fourth 
of tho population are under the Princes. These have to be brought into the picturo 
of a common government on the principles of Federation. Accordingly the idea haa 
appealed to the imaginations of the Princes as well as the people of British India. 
Bo h had agreed to it at the First Hound Table Conference. But in working it out 
il has been discovered by the Princes that Central Eesponsibihttes without which 
thov could not have Federation is nowhere. It has been further realized by the 
pec pie of India that (he “safeguards in the interest of India which along with 
Oni ral lleRponsibility and Federation formed the three beams on which the Congress 
had agreed raise tho future Indian Political structure, according to the Gandbi- 
Irwin agreement, have really overshadowed the other two and themselves proved 
ultimately to bo safeguards in the interests of England, not India. Thus is Federa- 
i 00 calculated to benefit neither the Princes, nor their people nor the people of tho 
provinces, but only tho fourth party,—British Government. It is* a pity therefore 
ihat tin Princos should not have been able to rejeot this deformed growth in one 
voice, Tho South Indian vStates having a large* population and revenues and enjoying 
hich honours in the numbers of guns they are entitled to are iu a position of van* 
aud can easily load the dice, but moral influence of even the minor princes 
who occupy u relatively humble position cannot altogether be neglected. 

Koforrmg fn tho internal condition of the States, the President said “You are 
the reprosentalives of 40 Indian States in Orissa covering an area of about 30, O • 
cornuc miles and ranging iu sizo and importauoe from a fcStah* like Maynrldmnj covei- 
area of 4,243 sq. miles and with a population of 8,86,74'i and uri iiivoiflO 
irf GO 000 to a small state like Tigiri with an area of 40 sq. miles, a popula- 

, 0 u of OO and an annual income of Hs. 2,35,000. It is a well-known 
certain modified form of slavery still continues in the States. 


There is also tho 
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system of forced labour, trade monopolies and intorferunce in day to <lav a i mi nisi ra¬ 
tion prevalent in States all over and these in Orissa are no exception to u ,» 

practice” 

Proceeding Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya said : ....... i; 

There is a minor aspect of the problem which is being dotted m iilm nui- 
Prcss to-day. It relates to issue as to who should conduct tho propg?• * r 

educative work in the States. Is it the Congress, the A II- India Sta.es I -■] - , ; . 

enro or the local Rajasthan Praia Parishat ? Tho third of these is om> a u 
constituent of the Second, therefore, the issue resolves itself *£to the q 

whethor the Congress should undertake this task or the All-India States < 
Conference. There is a tendency to look upon the Congress as an . 

But whatever truth there might have been in such a view before Jun ^ 

tho passing of tho Act, the object of which is to esti £ Il , s M i.',-V U- 

and tho Provinces aro to bo equal partners under tho Federal Lo , • t j,. 

Tho representatives of tho two wings meet and iiohnob ^ith on. mn i .1 

Central Legislature in a spirit of camaraderie and comradesb | which 
nt ossarily involve the extension of mutual hospitality to one an » . ■ • ^ m; 

of the States’ representatives to the Provinces and vice versa, to ^ •• • ^ 

appertaining to tho different parts and Provinces of India, lho Co• ■ ■ ‘ tcira 

treated as alien body by the States, in any measure or in any sense of tl e trim. 
It mav, therefore, be advantageous to lay down authoritatively the po 

regarding somes of the issue on the.subject. Q, n t oa ami it is 

The States’ People are entitled to form Congress Committees in.Sates and it i. 

not permissible to any Provincial Congress Committee to so f.ame it. ■ 

as to deprive Congressmen in States of the right to form Pr.mat.y Con f uss 
Committees in tho territories of tho States and if any constitution 
doubtful in this behalf, it is upto the poople of any State conceruel *1, - 11 

■Working Committee of the Congress to get it suitably amended. lh 1 
dav contemplates the development of mass contacts and in shupin* 1 ( f ^ 

within the range of practical politics to harness tho immense latem i - 

masses in tho States. , t it. gi.i in romo in 

The President then concluded with an appeal to the people «f * h « 1 * "£ 
line with their felllow countrymen iu British India and to orgams 
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Resolutions 

Publication or States’ Law 
The following resolutions were passed: — 


“Whereas the people iu general of tho States of Orissa have tio 
the Ecodes^rE regulations and oiders b, W»«h he c 
it is their bitter experience that ‘ 


no fncltitta to know 
1 uonuaLHl, whereas 

i, is their bWter expenermo rear ,£"‘^^0 
and whereas fthign tlmv hereby resolved that this Conference do 

this feeling of insecunty ^Vpose'of impressing upon the IMlor* of 

‘! kl 4i «fof .c. fh'fl immediate necessity of declaring and publishing all thu.sn buys, 
'r^md -ots of the British Indian Legislature which they have adopted and also 
ail sU other laws! rules imd , orders having tho force of law as they have framed 

foi “This'^Confcrem'O strongly urgos upon the Rulers of tire Orissa States tho 
immediate necessity of conferring upon their subjects (a) rights of occupancy on 
their holdings, (b) fundamental rights of citizenship. 

Ojuya University 

“This Conference invites the attention of the Trinces of Orissa States to tho 
(ul . ‘ . attempts that are being made to carve out an Oriya University and e\ mns 
S2t contribute liberally to this endeavour so as thereby to conserve and on .1 

■* -n>*H“VA-5"*'-* > w^dsaSR 


Aft 


not V ti>* 

the f«ovcr»mum4 of 


ikA^Rrinc^fo bo r organise IheD cviuoAtiooiT policy 
.Vih iAl unity of the Oriya community of Orissa. 4 , 

University Examinations. 
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THE ORISSA STATES PEOPLES’ CONFERENCE 
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This Conference, while appreciating tho spirit of the Government of India’s 
recent statement regarding forced labour prohibition in pursuance of the Draft 
Convention of the Internationa! Labour Conference in June, 1930, records its empha- 
j it protest arainst the continuance of the practice in a much more severe form 
than previously in some of the States, and particularly against double extortion in 
the shape of permanent additional taxation over and above the usual forms of Begar, 
and urges on the rulers the immediate abolition of every form of Bethi either in 
the shape of labour or a money levy or both, and requests the Government of India 
to investigate how far in reality Bethi has been abolished in the States. 

This Conference draws the attention of the rulers to the wide-spread distress among 
their subjects caused by the evil practices of extracting Rasad, Magan and Bethi and 
strongly urges on them the ratal abolition of these. 

Federation 

The Conference, while in favour of an all-India Federation of a genuine character, 
declares itself unable to accept the Federation proposed in the Government of India 
Act, on the ground, among others, that it fails to secure any representation at all of 
the States’ Power of the protection of the elementary rights of citizenship through 
the acency of the Federal Court, aud the Conference pledges the support of the 
people in the states in all attempts to be made to replace this mock federation y 
a real nno to be fashioned by the mutual consent of the peojvle in British India and 

The Conference next reiterated the demands of All-India States People Confeience 
for international administrative reforms within States. 

The Conference appointed a Committee consisting of Messrs, batish Ctianaia 
Bose, Balabanta Ray Mahta, Brajasundar Das and Sarangdhar Das (convenor) to in¬ 
vestigate and report on illegalities in the States. . r p 

Tim Conference protested against the serving of orders under Section 114 tr. I. 
C. on Balm Dayananda Satpati by the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Kuchin da in 
Br.mra Elate in connection with the Orissa States Peoples’ Conference with the collec¬ 
tion of subscriptions for the purpose. a , t 

The constitution of the Conference was then decided. The object was declared 
to be the attainment of responsible Government by the people of the States and all 
bouafidi* residents of the Orissa Slates above the age of 18 who subscribed to he 
object of the Conference were eligible for membership. Iiovision uas made foi th 
Parting of States People Association in each of the! Orissa Stales and in portions ot 
.ho Slates also delegates to the Orissa States' Peoples’ Confefence are to be elected 
by the affiliated bodies. The delegates of th ,6 ,y| a r® Conference fr0 “ , vall °“ d 
States form the members of the States’ Peoples Sabhas of the respective States an 
are authorised to bring into existence Conferences of the States and also organise 
subordinate committees. 
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Educational Progress in India 


Education in India 1934-35 


The following is the comment which the Educational Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India made in his report reviewing the general progress of education in 
1934-35 (says a prese note issued by the Director of Public Information, New Dt-lhi 
on the t 4th. April 1937.) 


“What is wrong with the education has been pointed out time and again and the 
necessary steps to put it right indicated, but those steps are not taken. No 
Provincial Ministry since education became a transferred subject has had I he courago 
to tackle the evils fundamentally. They could not reorganize and readjust in the 
higher stages of the educational system as there are too many vested interests to 
antagonize, while in the lower stages they are helpless to stem waste and extra¬ 
vagance.” 

But so far as the upper stages are concerned, says the report, there has been a 
change in public opinion and an awakening to the necessity of educational reorgani¬ 
zation. In the United Provinces the opinion has been expressed in a Government 
resolution that w the value of University education is impaired bv tko presence in the 
Universities of a large number of students who are unfit for highor literary or scienti¬ 
fic education, that these students cannot hope to obtain employment which would 
justify the expense of their education ; and that the only feasible remedy is to divert 
theni to practical pursuits in the pre-Univorsity stage/' The Inter-University Board 
in its third Conference also made similar recommendations, while the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity Committee stated that a scheme of school reconstruction was a vital preliminary 
to the improvement of University teaching. Similar opinions were expressed all 
over India, and there seems at last a general disposition to tackle the problems in 
earnest. 


While the problem has at last been handled in the higher stages, little has how¬ 
ever been done to diminish tho waste and extravagance which characterizes the ad¬ 
ministration of primary education. Primary education as a rule is controlled by local 
bodies. But when no less than 74 por cent of all boys attending the primary schools 
never attain literacy, it is obvious tnai the administration by local bodies of primiwy 
education has entirely failed Local bodies complain of inadequacy of funds, but the 
waste involved is such that three fourths of che expenditure on primary education is 
rendered entirely unproductive. 

The degree of control exercised by the local bodies varies from Province to 
Province, but broadly speaking, it is correct to say that Boards are very susceptible 
to local intlueoco aud open schools where there is no demand, and keep them going 
when tliHv are dead for personal aud not public reasons. 

When the control of education in its primary stage was transferred to the local 
bodies it was expected that the local (bodies acquainted with the local needs would 
be ribk to locate schools where they were needed. For a time there was certuialv a 
maili'l quantitative increase in numbers, but the method of increase was wasteful. 
Pino was no plan, no provision of buildings, and no care in the selection of tuaohcis. 
1 no amateur in education iao amuck and the professional looked ou helpless—his 
adviet' nui asked for noi lequued. The position must be retrieved, and tJio method 
of retrieval is undoubted!j closer co-operation betweon iocul bodio*. and tho Depart¬ 
ments of education. 

/ l i2.,? umber °* institutions has decrease 1 by 4G1 from 

25G./24 in 1934 to 2oo,-03 in 1935, The main decreases me in Madras and (ho 
United Provinces; in tho former it was duo to a deliberate policy of 'providing a 
better and more economic distribution of‘schools, while in tin; latter it was duo to 
consolidation and is therefore not a matter for regret. 

The quantitative increase in numbers undergoing instruction, liowovvr, continues. 
This increase was 8(5.995 in 1932-33, when economic conditions aud fiunm ial depression 
imposed a check. Next year the increase rose to 319,358; in 1934-35 it was 333,979, 
of whom 135,195 wore gins aud 198,784 boys. Tht total number of boys and nils 
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under instruction in 1934-35 throughout India was 13,50G,8G9. The percentage of 
pupils under instruction, both boys and girls, Is 5 out of an optimum figure of 12 
per cent, as against 4.8 in the previous year. The percentage is, however, consider¬ 
ably reduced by the lag in girl/ education, for while the percentage for boys works 
out at 7, that for girls is only 2.2. Taking, however, school-going age to mean the 
of elementary education, it appears that out of tho total number of boys of 
school-going age who should be in primary schools, 50.3 per cent are enrolled, while 
the percentage for girls is only 1G.5. , . . - 

But these figures take no note of the wastage at the primary stage, that is, or 
the large number who fail to complete the course and attain literacy, lor the whole 
of India this figure is no less than 74 per cent for boys and 87 per cent for girls. 
These are terrible figures. The Education Departments are striving everywhere to 
reduce this figure, and that their efforts are showing results may be seen by the 
comprehensive reduction in the figures of wastage which were in 1931. 79 per cent 
for boys and 90 per cent for girls. In the first flush of enthusiasm, when education 
became a transferred subject, quantity rather than quality was the goal, but the de¬ 
fects have heeu diagnosed aud everywhere primary educatiou is being improved and 

mistaken retrieved. , ... 

The table below gives the distribution of the number under instruction in various 

institutions 

Fob Males 


Kind of Institution. 
Colleges 
Hicrh Schools 
MSkUj S' hool* 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 


1934 

1935 

106,190 

109,315 

915,114 

944,922 

1,174,677 

1 ,1 72,066 

•:> i 

8,639,405 

227,308 

239,181 

For Females 

2,158 

2.493 

92,4:10 

46.975 

140,101 

146,042 

1.409,330 

1,450,267 

17520 

18,095 


Increase 

3,125 

29,808 

-2,612 

242,437 

1,873 


335 

6M 

5,941 

40,937 


Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 

Special Schools --- 

.iissE tarns . 1 ■ ■ 

Jn Xbo totd.Kpeuditin-e'from all soiiroe9 g on education in Ufitiali India 

22 per cent from foes and the remaining lo.O per cent from (ether soiuces. R «treuo - 
meat measures due to shoor financial necessity are still in force, bn.. the 
“•ase shows that the needs of education are not hems entirely snboi i- 
• ase auo».-. - Madras leads with an increase of Its. 


•T’^ hikhs from Government funds. ^Bengal has au increase of 1.30 lakhs, the Dnltod 
r ,:. , R» 4.10 lakhs, and the Central Provinces Rs. 1 . 32 ,lakhs The decreases 

' ‘ ..Burma with as much as Rs. 3,6 lakhs, and Bihar and Orissa with Rs. 2 lakhs. 
V, , , Bombay, tho United Provinces, Punjab, the Central Provinces, Assam and 

t»m North- >Voat Frontier Provinoe all contribute over 40 per cent of the expendi¬ 
ture directly from Government funds. The N. W. F. P. contributes as ranch as 
i I uer rent of the total followed among major Provinces by Assam with u0.» per 
, The United Provinces with 53 per cent, aud the Punjab with 51.2. Bengal and 
-ilnravo the fowosi with 31.5 and 31 per cent respectively. But the latter has 
mi from local funds and Bengal, with its huge systom of private schools, nas 44.o 

cost per pupil for British India in high schools is Ks. 53-3-1, in 
middle schools Rs. 20-14-3, and in primary schools Rs. 7-15-8. The ^tnbation «f 
rI jment e> peudifcure on the various types of institutions is as follows unira-- 
tics and colleges 14.7 per cent, secondary schools 24.1 per cent, primary wliools 
oi ■> Dirks’ education 13.9 and direction and Inspection 8.8. It will be noted that 38.o 
‘V 01 t goes oil higher education, and only 34.3 on primary educatiou. In Mgiana 
riie outage are Universities 3.8, secondary schools £18.44, and elementary schools 
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Increasing interest is boing taken in physical education. Thero i 3 a general recog¬ 
nition that the old typo of drill is of little value, and physical training ou modern 
lines is being introduced in most Provinces. The growing interest in gamos is 
reported to havo created a demand lor more playgrounds everywhere, but much 
leeway has yet to bo made in the mattor of physical training and games. 

Scouting continues to grow in popularity, and tho number of scouts in India lias 
increased from 231,956 to 272,853. The Girl Guides movement is also steadily growing 
specially in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Bombay. Madras and the Unit *1 
Provinces. There were 34,318 girl guides in India daring tho year under review, 
which is an increase of 1,833 over the preceding year. 

More attention is also being paid to the medical inspection of schools, specially 
in tho United Provinces where special school clinics have boon set up in the larger 
cities and milk is also given to those needing it. 

Coming to the education of special classes and communities it appears that the 
number of institutions for Europeans and Anglo-Indians has diminished by 6 to 413. 
The total enrolment has, however, gone up by 7G1 to 27.195 for boys and by 687 
to 33,418 for girls. There has been an increase of Rs. 1,38,240 in expenditure, but 
fees and endowments still form more than two-thirds of the total. The usual high 
standard reached by these schools is being maintained everywere, but there are 
abundant signs that the need for practical manual aptitudos is being more generally 
recognised. 

There has been an increase in the number of Muslim boys under instruction by 
47, 014 to 2, 828, 481, while the number of girls has increased to 719, 375 by 29, 272. 
which is, considering the circumstances, a satisfactory figure. All |stages of education 
share in the increase, and there is wel-como addition of 101 girls readiug in the 
University stage. 

The segregate school for Muslims undoubtedly retards the progress of primary 
education among them. Maktabs and schools of tho same typo are popular, hut as 
factors in educational progress they are of little or no value as they are rogardod 
primarily as religious institutions and not as part of the educational structure. The 
teacher or teachers are engaged for their knowledge of religion and not for peda¬ 
gogic qualities. It is time, says the report, tho situation was recognised and real 
efforts made to tackle it. 

It is significant that steps are being takeu in this diroctiou iu Sind, where efforts 
are being made to encourage children to attend board schools in place of segregate 
schools and iu Bihar and Orissa, where Government have decided to call nutubs 
primary Urdu sohools and are aiming at a common school. 

The’ number of Depressed Class students under instruction continues to grow, 
only the Punjab showing a reduction, the total number under instruction b tig 
1200,193 against 1, 163,13G*in the preceding year. The greatest increase has b an 
a*ain in Madras, with 10,044. But there is still very considerable prejudice in this 
Province against admitting Depressed Class pupils to ordinary schools. In other 
Pro vincas this prejudice is reported to be fast disappearing. 


Primary Education in India 1934-35 

“ 57.5 per cont. of all the schools in British India are schools which have only -me 
teacher, and tho majority of these single-teacher schools are incomplete s.dmuU’ Gut 
is, schools which .break up before tho class whore literacy is attained. These inefficient 
small schools are obviously useless schools from the point of view of literacy-“bur. 
they are worse than useless, because they definitely prevent the spread lifer.uy 
by deflecting the bulk of tho funds from schools which do make a proper return. 
Little will be done to increase literacy until amalgamation and consolidation ot 
schools and tho elimination of the incomplete and the single-teacher schools enable 
the money available to be spent on schools capable of making a fair return. Bafais 
this i* done, however, local bodies who are responsible for the provision ami control 
of primary education must appreciate the position and realize that the spread and 
improvement of primary education is their’ conoern. So far they have nut ab*u»l- 
dered the responsibility placed on them by the transfer of primary in 

their charge several years back Before any other problem is tackled, this nation 
of obtaining a fair return for the mousy spent on primary education must b* i • 
and dealt with. Education Departments i Q 0 vorv Province haveout 
defects and imlicah l the cures your after year/ A slow and pamfal 
is taking place iu some 1 roviuotw, but tho pace is -oo slow and lo v al belies every¬ 
where prefer the political power the control of education ;;»ves them he wol-Uro 
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of the children entrusted to their charge. This is a severe indictmont, but report 
after report proves its truth.” 

The total number of primary schools for boys in British India dunug this year 
was 166, 588, with an enrolment of 8, G39, 405 of which over 1,000,000, were 
girls reading in boys’ schools. The number of men teachers in the schools was 
327, 932, of which ouly 55, 1 percent, were trained. 

Though there has been a decrease of 292 schools, there has been an increase of 
242, 437, in enrolment. The decrease has been the greatest in the United Provinces, 
as many as 454 schools being closed though enrolment has increased there by over 
10. 000. The decrease in the United Provinces is due to the closing of small and 
uneconomic schools and was a stop in the right direction, though nothing more thau 
a step. The largest increases in enrolment were 78, 826 in Madras, 75, 877 in Bengal, 
37, 157 in Bihar and Orissa, 30, 074 in Bombay, and 10, 669 in Assam. The Punjab 
records a decrease of nearly 6, 000, 

The average number of pupils per primary school for boys was 52 for the whole 
of British India, the Provincial figures being, Madras 55, Bombay 79, Bengal 41, the 
United Provinces 63, ths Punjab 66, Bihar and Orissa 35, the Central Provinces and 
Berar 75, Assam 48, the North West Frontier Province 56, Coorg 84, Delhi 9^, 
Ajmer-Merwara 57, Baluchistan 28. _ . . , •. 

The figures show the large number of incomplete and one-teacher sohools which 
contiuuo to exist and cause wastage of both money and effort . 

The total expenditure ou boys primary education was Rs. 69, ob 398, whaebi is 
higher than the figure of the previous year by about Rs. 1, 00, 000. With tue 
exception of Bimbay, where there has been a decrease of a little over a quarter ot 
a lakh, and of Burma, other Provinces show increases. 

The average cost per annum per child m a primary school_ is Rs <-11- the cost 
in the various Provinces being as follows :—Madras Rs. 8-6-5, Bombay Ks. lu-o*. . 
BeDial Rs. 3-G-9, the United Provinces Rs. 7-7-2, the Punjab Rs. 10-13-5, Burma Rs. 
7-9-11 Bihar and Orissa Rs. 6-0-5, the Central Proviuces and Berar Ks. 1U-0-4, 
Assam Rs 1-9-7, and the North West Frontier Provinces Rs. 12-13-2. 

It is not however, the number of boys attending primary schools which is so 
imuortant as the number which continue to the end of the course and their distn- 
butlon Statistics show that in Madras Class II has less than half the numbers that 
aro in Class I, while in Bengal Class II has only 35 percent, of the boys m Class T, 
the United Provinces has 54 per cent, the Puujab 46 per cent, Bihar and .9 r ‘^ 1 9, 
per cent, nud the Central Provinces 08 per cent Tbo cnstributiou between Umms II 
uml III and III and IV is more even ; it is between classes I and ll that tue toss 

° Ct ’in S tlie whole of India, 74 per cent of those attending primary schools fall to 
reach Class IV, where they may be said to attain permanent literacy. In Madias 
the wastage is as much as 69 per cent ; and in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab 75 per cent, Bombay with 59 per cent and the Central Proviuces Wil k S per 
ecu' are belter, but Bihar anil Orissa with 85 per cent and Bengal with 86 per cent 
wustugo arc the worst. , ,, . .. 

These fignrui are fraiikty appalling an I the system which allows them is greatly 
inefficient and wasteful. The causes have been diagimized : they are bad teaching 
in the infants’ classes, leading t« stagnation and loss of promotion, irregular attOQ'l- 
unf . e J ,10 to various c;ausc.s including sickness, poverty, parents’ lack of interest, and 
iiieffective organisation Tjy local bodies, which also accounts for the bad teaching. 
Them am of course cure; which have been pointed out again and again, but the 
pm mot system muk^s it difficult to put them into force. 

Until the existing numbers of bovs attea ling primary schools are rendered 'iterate, 
it scums li r tlc use increasing these u timbers. 

(n this connection the percentage of boys between the ages of 0 ao 1 11 —actually 
attending schools and the literacy figures for each Province givju below are well 
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Province. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Uni led Provinces 


Percentage of bovs iu primary 
Classes to those of school- 
going age, 

71.2 

59.5 

61.5 
368 


Percentage of literacy, 
i. e. who reach 
Class IV, 

111 

41 

14 

sr. 
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Percentage of boys iu primary 
Classes to those of school- 


Percenlage of literacy, 
i. e. who leach 


Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar & Orissa 
Central Provinces & Berar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 
Coorg 
Delhi 

Ajraor-Merwara 
Baluchistan 
Bangalore 

Other Administered Areas 
British India 

(a) Exact figures not available 


going age. 

Class IV. 

51.0 

25 

29.0 

• 18 

36.1 

15 

39.2 

48 

41.3 

36 

40.9 

23 

56.8 

62 

63.4 

27 

34.5 

(a) 

18.3 

29 

94.9 

37 

75.1 

34 

50.3 

26 


It will be seen that High enrolments do not necessarily mean high literacy 
figures. Thus Madras with far the highest percentage of boys attending school has 
for interior literacy figures to Bombay and the Central Provinces which have com¬ 
paratively low enrolment figures: Again the Punjab with just over half the boys 
available in school has no bettor literacy figures thuu the United Provinces with a 
little ovor a third attending. This reinforces the arguraeut that quantity in education 
is no substitute for quality As already mentioned, the percentage of single-toucher pri¬ 
mary schools to the total number of schools is 57.5 for the whole of British India, but 
this figure is as high as 80.3 per cent for Bengal, 73.8 for Assam, and 71.2 for Bihar 
and Orissa. At the other end, the low figures amongst the Major Provinces are 23.2 
in the Central Pruvinoes, 39.6 in the» United Provinces, 40.3 in Bombay. 44.4 in 
Madras, and 27.3 iu the Punjab. 


While most Provinces have introduced compulsion in some areas, it will be obvi¬ 
ous from the figures given that compulsion has not boon as successful as it should 
have been, mainly because the local bodies responsible lor its enf.” cement have not 
taken it in earnest. As at preseut administered, it is far from a means t > universal 
literacy and merely one other factor in the financial extravagance 1 1 y> 
marked a feature of the administration of primary education. Before this system is 
extended, therefore, it will bo necessary to overhaul the ma hiacrv, specially the 
methods to obtain regular attendance. The real advantage of compulsion is not that 
it brings more boys to school but that it comp *ls regular attendance. An estimate 
of the cost which British India would h ive to incur if compulsory e location weio 
made universal shows that a further sura of as much as lls. 6 turn half ororos will 
bo required in addition to the suras already spent to educate the bays of srhool- 
toin • ago who are now not under instruction. 

(Jo-education h is of late been referred to as a solution of all difficulties Tlw 
figures for primary schools show almost as many girls in boys’ schools as iu girls'. 
Madras, the United Provinces, Burma and Assam shosv more. The mixed village 
diool is already in many Provinces fho most popular type. There is no veal dilTu- 
enco mentally be-ween toys and girls at this »tage, but for mixed schools to Miceeoi 
it is necessary to have a proportion of women teachers. 

Notwithstanding the resitiction imposed by (ho method of administration, considerable 
activity in improving methods of teaching and in tho general atmosphere of boys’ jui- 
aiary schools, specially m pnmaiy schools in rural areas, is reported by ail provinces. In 
deed for the pas^ seveiat years, Education Departments have devoid special intme.a 
to the improvement ot education in primary schools which had the dcucietwies of 
the system of administiation of primary education not stood iu the way, could have 
resulted in very noticeable results. Notwithstanding the obslac.b. , itiht?rent in tho 
organisation, primary education improving naarkoJJv in both tho manner and raatdor 
of teaching and m attention devoted to the welfare uud lo.-al aitvhmeuU* of lhe 
village. Attention has been devoted .specially to tho curriculum r«vi.<!on ana I • tho 
length of the primary courne. There is also evidence that tho.methods oi training 
teachHifi for vernacular schools are being improved in almost dvt ry I roym o and 
that the movement ’ ,jl inning teachers for rural environments continues v.dli hope 
ful prospectus. 
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Education in Madras 1935-36 

The report of the Director of Public Instruction, Madras, for 1935-36 with the 
Government review of the same was issued on 1st. April 1937. The fol.owing is 
the text :— 

There was a fall, says the report, in the total number of public institutions from 
50,391 to 50,116, owing mostly to the reduction in the 

for boys and girls. Their strength, however, rose from 3,053,446 to 3,133,42b, the 
increase beiog shared by all grades of institutions. There was. however, a small 
increase in the number of private institutions from 1,1<> to 1,191, tnougn tneir 
strength fell from 40,757 to 40.554. Other special schools for Indians increased from 
158 to 249 and industrial schools for Indians from 51 to o9. lhe number of public 
anrl nrivate institutions taken togethor deoreased by 255, but their strength increased 
bv 79,777 The percentage of those under instruction to the total population was 68 
?9 9 in the case 0 P f males and 3.8 in the case of females) m the previous year. The 

re| The number* of institutions in municipal areas increased from 4,072 to 4104 and 
their strength from 552,630 to 572,152. Tho percentages of the number of institu- 
tions and scholars in municipal areas to those in the Presidency were 8 0 aDd 8. 
respectively, as against 7.9 andI 17.9 in the pievious year. 

The total expenditure on Education increased from Rs. 540,94 lakhs to Ks. 
lakhs the increase being shared by all classes of institutions. The proportion which 
rubho funds and private funds bore to tbo total expenditure remained the same as 

,U The^totld^hfOT^expeniitue^se^irom^ Ks. 419,28 lakhs j^bs'to^mSl lakhs’ 

Tha RnHn-nt Estimate for the vear under * Education was Rs. 2o^,30 lakhs ana 
(he Revised ^Estimate Ks. 255,50 lakhs. The actual amount, including that spent m 

v’ ISSp, and charges, including the expenditure on buildings 

ittcloalve of the amount placed « the 

disposal of lhe District Educational Councils and the [° s R ect jL°' “ h g alCICouQClIs 
anct Local boards for Elementary Education amounted to Rs. lob lakhs. 

Secondary Education 

This is nerhaus the first year in the history of secondary education in this 
riMsidency P in wLioh it is possible to record that there has been no mciease inthe 
tot .1 number of public secondary schools for Indian boys. The number of secondary 
Rchools actually decreased from 541 to 540. This slight fall in the total number of 
ser.mdarv schools Is due to the fact that more schools closed down than were newly 
oneiu-d, owing mainly to tho inability of the managements of schools to comply with 

. rrichu- ronditions of recognition as regards accommodation, equipment, piay-g r °^d* 
i pf and nnanoial stability enforced in recent years. It is, however, remarkable that 
lt i.i|rt there was a slight reduction in the number of school, there has been an 
- U)r ie- table increase in the numbor of boya and girls attending secondary BchjoJs. 


uo ui auenuea anu. uuwunuuuw - -— *- 

g ’healthy sign and does not result in a fall in total strength. There wore at the 
.p-1 of the roar 1935-36, 377 high schools and 163 middle schools. Malabar, Tanjore, 
'iiinevelly and East Godavari districts continue to lead with 45, 37, 33 and 30 secon- 
j, lli v (jidiools, veSppctivelJ. ridle Rurnool, Anantapur and Cuddapah hare less than 
0 sctioole oath. In th*.< mutter of secondary schools for girls, Madras occupies the 
[rst place with 36 school . Mftiubi*!', Xismovolly and South TCunara coming ne^. in 
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West nnrtrtinW 8 n.', J , ®, ^bools respectivoly. The districts of Vi.-agapatam, Godavati 
' ‘ v.',;/ I .disu ™ only one secondary school 


Thu number of 


none. 

S. L. C. EXAMINATION 


from 18 in T- w ^ 10 „ sat f° r tIle S. S. L. C. examination decreased 
■ indidufLV f 'i 1 ^ l A c ijEi ,,,< » 1,724 Private candidates. The certificates of 17,682 
V ‘ ..... 0 w ^ om 16,7^3 were boys and 959 were girls, were completed 

iniTeasn in +hn° ai i* 3 a o ain J st 18,393 in tho previous year, ’lheie was an 

' , f i0 J lll ®her of first-year candidates while there was a decrease in tho 
” 1 s,, pplementary candidates. Tho fall in the number of candidates of the 



i . ' -(TAUiljllKUIUU V» UIIUIIl 1 

i'ViV..- 1 it f/ ld sevcD ^y-eight schools against 163 in the previc 
' 4 ; cS ; 10 of instruction in non-language subjects in 



pay! 

vious year uses a veina- 

, j 1% „ , £ -uwu-Ianguaco subjects in tho higher forms and 

, . i tH f S * or , 116 public examination. Snmu of tho private candidates also 
1 ' * . ' - vernacular as the medium at the examination in non-language subjects. 

" ' Ms ah optional wore History, 

aud Typewriting, 
.lovernmont in their order 
. . N uulJO au d introduced in Foim IV in 

i'uj • J34, was held in abeyance and the 1920 scheme was re introdneed in F uraa 
V.TiJv. T tb ® r scll °ol-year 1935-36. In their Orders Nos. 17 (S), Eftuatmn 
dated loth June 1935. aud 766, Education, datod 20th April 1936, Government 

l ,n3 | )0 * aI 1° continue the 1929 scheme for the S. S. L; C. Examinations 
of 1937, 1938 and 1939 

Li ili V ® x P®?djturG on secondary schools for Indian boys increased fmta 

ns, el,10 lakhs to Ks. 83,68 lakhs, towards which public-funds contributed Ks. 31.56 
all.is or 38 per cent, fees Rs. 43.78 lakhs or 52 per cent and other sourcos Ks..8.3ft 
Ik ib or l'; per cent as compared with 37, 55 and 9 respectively, iu the previous 
1 ea r* Tne average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 44-11-8 as against Rs. 44-i*-7 
in tne previous year aud each pupil paid an average fee of Rs. 23-6-7. Fees met 
■U per cent of the total cost in municipal and local board schools and 63 per cent 
in aided schools, the corresponding percentages for 1931-33 being U und 63. 
respectively. 

Elemkxtahy Education 

Jhe nnmbor of public elementary schools for boys decreased from 13,787 to 43,665. 
The number of elementary schools under Government, Panuhuyat and Unaided 
lightly me, while there was a reduction in the number of schools under all other 
managements, i' is giatifying to note, however, the increase in the strength of ttll 
elemuutary schools from 2,417,410 to 2,485,077. The fall in the number of part time 
and night schools continued during the period under report and on 31st: March 1936 
ihero were only 797 such schools, as compared with 976, in the previous year Tho 

I’resih'^v was & as A 8 7 ft"*" 3 '- to tho male popuUti n in the 

15.3 in Malabar to 4.9 in Godavari East Agency *Vd* U ifthf v£. n, "*' ! ?***'?* ,r ° m 
There were in the Presidency 343 holier , 8 Vizagarutara Agoucv. 

standard VI, 215 with 'standard Vll nod 1 1 R 7 ■ J . 0Bt 5 y i ^. 0 .'. 41 for , boys . l vah 
-lass. Tho 'majority of those schools were nr,w ,^'h «^dard \III as IV. highest 
The total number of teachers eroploved in > management of local bodies, 
from 96,102 to 97,788 as also the nomberof V, 00 l f. fw ' , loys '.'V'',*:'" 

“ ‘■ktvmi.hz$s£ saws^t ogr w ’ ia ,o ’if 3 , 

««*«*>•** “ r •** ™ 7 »„t “S&, 3 .S 5 

EKinagemeDt. ' 
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Panchayt Schools 

The following extracts ?*re from the report of the Inspector of Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards on the working of the Panchayat schools during the year :— 

•‘The year started wiih 1,437 schools actually working as against, a total provision 
of 1,512 schools in the Presidency. Sixty-three schools were started duriog the year 
under review and 56 were abolished for the following reasons 

(1) Low attendance; (2) Obstinate refusal on the part of tho Panchayats to 
admit Adi-Dravidian pupils ; (3^) Apathy of the villagers ; and (4) Indifference of the 
Panchayats to the proper running of the school. 

‘‘There were also a few cases of temporary closure of schools for want of teachers 
with prescribed qualifications. The year thus closed with 1,414 schools. Of these, 
five schools were maintained exclusively for girls. 

‘‘The total number of pupils in these schools at the end of the year was 59,253 
including 9,518 girls and tho average attendance was 48,605. Adi-Dravida pupils 
continued to be admitted freely and the number of such pupils in Panchayat schools 
at the end of the year was 7,325. 

“The total number of teachers employed in Panchayat Board schools at the end 
of the year was 1,871. There were application from mauy Panchayat Boards for the 
entertainments of additional teachers in their schools consequent on tho increase of 
stiength and attendance of pupils. As Government did not make any provision for 
the additional teachers for the year it was not possible to comply with such requests. 

This difficulty has since been overcome as Government have sanctioned provision for 
126 additional teachers during the current year. The policy of enforcing the mini¬ 
mum standard of qualifications prescribed for teachers in Panchayat schools and of 
requiring Panchayats employing more than one teacher to have at least one trained 

hand was continued during the year under review. Tho results were satisfactory. 

Five hundred aDd eighty-one Panchayats employed 621 teachers with higher elemen¬ 
tary trained qualifications and 123 Panchayats employed 131 secondary trained hands. 

“In tho year under review, Government granted a provision of Rs. 14,000 for 
payment oi building grants to Panchayats on the half grant basis, subject to a 

maximum of Rs 500 for a{ tiled building and Rs. 150 for a thatched building. The 

actual ex fiend iture incurred under this head was Rs. 13,850. Building grant was 
allotted to 42 Panchayats. One note-worthv result of this policy of giving subsidies 
towards the cost of construction of school-buildings is that Panchayats have begun 
to put up decent buildings of their own and there has been a giadual rise in the 
percentage of owned buildings. 

“No provision was made by Government during the year for payment of equip¬ 
ment giant. The policy of transferring articles of equipment from abolished schools 
to the newly sanctioned schools w'as continued during the year under review and in 
- asc^ w hen Panchayats could not get a supply of equipment from Government they 
pot fbo minimum equipments from their own funds. _ . 

“Out of a final appropriation of Rs. 2.80,000 the total expenditure incurred during 
ine y nr was Rs. 2,7*5,641, Teaching grants for Panchayats continued to be paid on 
the strength of flic certificate received from Presidents of Panchayat.*: and these 
certificates wore sent to District Educational Officers for verification. Iu cases wheio 
the certificates wore found defective or otherwise incorrect in any respect, payment 
of grant was at once withheld and renewed only after the defects were rectified. 

The policy of withoMing grants in cases where Panchayats refused to admit Adi* 

Diavida children was rigorously enforced and this has had the desired effect.’' 

District Education Councils 

The Madras Elementary Education Act was further amended during th« year 
uneb r review and the amending Act came into force from 1st November 1935. UndJr 
tho prcuut Act tho powers of the director to interfere with the resolutions of 
the District Educational Council under beefious 4l and 4J of the Act were enlarged 
and Government also took the power to suspend, modify or cancel any order parsed 
by tho District Educational Council oi the Director of Public Instruction under the 
two sections. A provision for surcharging the District Educational Council and of 
recovering tho sums, surcharged has also been inserted. 

The rules under the Act were also amended so as to ensure that schools are 
neither granted recognition nor admitted to aid uulfss they are situated in localities 
atfcetwbie to all classes of population and pupils are actually admitted into them 
irrespective of the caste of community to which they belong. 
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Iho draft amendments to the rules framed under the Act for the introduction of 
ruoaiiieu form of compulsion were also published for criticism. 

. _ re ^V * fo ^ 10 i y T,a ^ aina ti°i l schools the Director of Public TnstruHion was 

^ed'20fjf January 0 1936 anCt '° a f ° r th0 l "' 0| ’ dS “ l3 iu °‘ Nj ' 131 Uw (Education), 

More than a dozen Municipalities have given effect to the scheme of consolidation 

concentration of elementary schools as far as schools under Municipal manage¬ 
ment are concerned. 

In rural areas there was appreciable progress iu regard to amalgamation of schools. 

Compulsory elementary education was introduced for all children of school-age in 
,, wauls in Snlem Municipality and for girls in 2 wards of the Madura Municipality, 
^orapiilsiiiu for boys was extended to the Sithnkadu extension area of the Municipal 
l/Ouucii Mayavaram and for 12 wards iu Madura Municipality. 

. /he Industrial schools for fmliaus under the control of the Director Of Indus¬ 
tries there were 7, 187, pupils as against 0, 122 during the previous year. 

Women’s Education 

The number of institutions intended for Indiau girls decreased from 5, 560 to 
b. 308, but there was an increase in their strength from 408, 404 to 4H. 508. The 
numbers of girls readiug iu all grades of institutions was 881, 913 as compared with 
845, 054 on the 31st March 1935. - 

As in the previous years the number of aits colleges for women was live. The 
strength in the.'< colleges increased from 520 to 600. There were 313 women read¬ 
ing iu arts colleges for men as against 254 iu the previous year. The two traiuing 
colleges for Women in Madras had a total strength of 77 pupils. The number of 
pupils reading in professional colleges for men was 93 and all of them were in the 
two medical colleges at Madras and Vizagapatam. The oue Sanskrit College for 
Women at Raj ah m undry had 10 pupils on the rolls during the year. Besides this, 
eight women were reading iu Sanskrit colleges for men. 

There were 79 secondary schools for girls during the year comparod with 75 in 
the preceding year. The Bezwada Dornaka! Diocesan Middle School and the Madura 
St Joseph’s Middle School becamo high schools by opouitig higher forms. Four new 
middle schools wore opened during the year. There were thus, on the 31st March, 
1936, 50 high and 29 middle schools for girls with a strength of 21, 215 as afainst 
19, 830 in the previous year. The total number of girls reading in secondin' s hooto 
for boys and girls was 28, 901 as compared with 20, 337 List year. 

The number of elementary schools for girls decreased further from 5,336 iu 
5, 063, but their strength rose from 381, 013 to 382, 523. The number of schools 
dosed duriug tho year was 344 and the number opened 9l. The number of girls 
reading in elementary schools for boys rose from 453, 853 to 493,882. 

The number of teachers employed in eleraontary schools for girls increased from 
14, 753 to 14, 791, of whom 12, 674 wore trained. As in tho previous year iho 
numbers uf pupils per trained teacher was 30. The number of schuds maiur/d by 
tcachur-rnnnagois fell from G4S to G03, as also the number of trained teachers in 
them from 895 to 74G. 

The numbers of part-time and night schools for girls docreased from 22 to 21 

lho number of buildings constructed duriug the year for the aocoiamodatirtu of 
elementary schools for girls was 40, of which 4 woro for schools uuder public 
management. v 

, 8tff!a?£t8r X fi-T ft ■ T"f5 

I r.u h iving standards up to ]| l e!Uiher8 l Si ; 1i0o1h , ha ' 

' sMi,.v js IV a-: I above 1 •’ 443 luv,n 8 standards up to [II only. 811 

As . ,l V> ll0 .'n ' und'ir Government' 16 ^ training schools for woman in tbs Pre • 
danuy , 3j ■ , . . J management and it) under private ageuoi«s. The 

strength of die Go e nmen scl ools was 1,756, compared with 1.C9J in (he previoae 
year. The total afnmrth of all training schools for women was JMl as against 
;i,250 last year. C scholars according to their grades, (her- wore 437 

iu the secuudaiy grade, ^.488 in u l9 higher elemootarv grade, and dot, m lower 
elementary grade as against 417. 2,4i5, and 418, last year. Hesi'les these. 25 women 
were undergoing training iu institutions f or men 
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The total direct expenditure on Arts Colleges for women was Rs. 2,91.614 and the 
average cost per student Rs. 493. The expenditure ou secondary aud elementary 
schools for Indian girls decreased from Rs. 55.15 lakhs to Rs. 54 60 lakhs, towards 
which public funds contributed 75.8 per cent, foes 5.9 per cent and the other sources 
18.3 per cent, as against 75 9, C.O and 18.1 respectively, in 1934-35. The average cost, 
of educating pupil in a secondary school was Rs. 55-0-0 and in an elementary school 
WQ‘. fis. 13-7*0, 

The total expenditure on European and Anglo-Indian education increased from Rs. 
23.92 lakhs to 25 64 lakhs, the increase being due to higher expenditure on buildings. 
Towards the total expenditure public funds contributed Rs. G.78 lakbs (26.4 per cenl), 
fees 6.3G lakhs (24.8 per cent) and other sources Rs. 12.50 lakhs (48.8 per cent), the 
coiresponding percentages for the previous year being 28.4, 27.4 and 44.2. 

Mahouedan Education 

The number of public institutions intended for Muhammadans increased slightly 
from 3 601 to 3,6J7 and their strength from 248,905 to 260,272. The number of 
private institutions also increased from 520 to 523, though their strength foil from 

20,362 to 20,115. tl . _ _ . Pfll 

The number of students reading in arts colleges increased from 466 to 504 Of 
these 88 were reading in the Government Muhammadan College, Madras, and 22 m 
the Islamiah College, Vaniyabadi. There in the three Arabic Colleges at Kurnool, 
Vellore and Omerabad, 145 pupils, as compared with 102 id tho previous year. One 
hundred and fourteen students, including ten womon, were reading in Professional 
Colleges as compared with 109 in 1934-35. ... 

The number of secondary schools intended for Muhammadans remains the same, 
nameiv 16 for boys and one for girls. Their strength, however, increased from 
3,655 in 1934-35 to 3,750 in 1935-36. The total number of Muhammadan pupils 
reading in all secondary schools for Indians also increased from 11,943 to 12,461. 

Ihe number of recognised elementary schools for Mappila boys, in the Malabar 
district increased from 1,447 to 1.461 and their strength from 119,622 to 1.2 581 
fho number of girls reading in them also rose from 38,078 to 40,326. The total 
number of Mappila boys roadiug in tho elementary standards of elementary aud 
secondary schools increased from 80,967 to 83,228. The strength of Mappila boy 3 
in elementary schools specially intended for them also increased from 72,948 to 
74,727 The number of higher elementary schools for Mappila boys rose from 34 

t0 There were 1,418 Mappila trained teachers in Mappila schools compared with 940 
non-Man pi las. Of the 1,418 teachers, 42 were of the secondary grade, 512 of the 
higher elementary grade and 864 of the lower elementary grade. The 
untrained teachers in these schools was 1,212. The Malapuram Sessional School for 
Mtisaliars and Mullas had 40 pupils on the rolls. 

TJipm was a slight decrease in the total expenditure on Muhammadan and 
Mappila Education from Rs. 27,06 lakhs to Rs. 26,43 lakhs. Towards the total Mpeu- 
.lituie public funds met 81 per cent, fees 2 per cent aud other sources 17 per cent, 
a compared with 78, 3 and l9, respectively in the previous year. 

SfcOHBDUJLED CLASSES 

riie number of public institutions mainly intended for the scheduled classes 
i from 9,614 to 9, 393 and their ‘strength from 371,914 to 364,15o. The 

number of private schools for these classes, however, increased from 148 to 16*2 and 
their Strength Irom 4,332 to 4,996, 

j ho total number of pupils belonging to the scheduled classes in all pub ic 

■ hoJ* was 333,358 as against 316,Hi in the previous year. 

’ One hundred ami fifty-nine pupils belonging to the scheduled classes completed 
their 8. 8- l> O/s during the year, while 280 were successful in the T. 8. I.. O. 
raiiiiuation of whom 30 were women. In the plains, the number of pupils belong- 
‘ ‘ ti the scheduled clauses admitted into schools under publio management not 
“kially intenJod for thorn during 1935-36 was 49,097, as against 46,554, ihe number 

recorded in G. O. No. 241, Law (Education), dated 7th February 1936 for 1914- to. 

p , figures show au increase of 5.4 per cent in the number of pupils. 

The number of schools under public management not specially intended for 
r-huduled classes and into which the pupils were freely admitted increased to 1U. 134 
during the year under report as against 9, 099 in the previous year. 
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Fifteen schools held ia Agraharams, Chavadis, otc.. and 54 schools held in rented 
buildings, the owners^ of which objected to the admission of scheduled class pupila 
were removed to buildings accessible to all classes of pupils. 

During the year under report, 441 teachers of the scheduled classos were employ¬ 
ed m schools not specially intended for these classes. 

1'rogress during the past few years in the matter of admissions of pupils belong¬ 
ing to the scheduled classes into common schools has been so slow that, during 
the year under report, Government decided to take the drastic stop of imposing on 
the managements of elementary schools as a condition of recognition, the duty of 
enrolling pupils belonging to these classes. The newly framed rules under the 
madras Elementary Education Act which were issued by Government in their order 
No^ 1440, Law ( Educational ) dated lGth July 1935 have given a wider interpreta- 
of*’accessibility.” Under these new rules a school is treated as inaccessible and is 
liable to loss of recognition if no pupil belonging to the scheduled classes is found 
on the rolls. It is hoped that these rules will strengthen the hands of the inspect¬ 
ing officers and enable them to record greater progress in the admission of the 
scheduled classes into the general schools for all communities. 



Government Order 

The Government, in tho course of their order, observe. 

In the year under review a Sub-Committee of tho Provincial Economic Council 
was constituted with a view to formulating proposals for the expansion of elemen¬ 
tary education. The Sub-Committee met throo times during tho year. Since the 
clo a of the year, it has submitted its report aud steps are being takon to give 
effect to its recommendations. 

Regulations were framed by the Madras University for conferring higher degrees 
in research in Arts and Science. TI 10 preparation of a Tamil Lexicon which was 
commenced in 1913 was completed during the year. 

There was an increase of 6 per cent in the number of students reading in Ar^ 
Colleges in 1935-36 as against a decrease of 5 per cent in the previous year. The 
number of pupils in secondary schools for boys also showed an increase, the number 
on rolls being 181,687 or 4,467 in excess of that in the previous year. 

There was a slight fall in the numbor of elementary schools for boys, but thoir 
strength rose by 67,667. 

The largo wastage that now occurs on account of tho premature withdrawal of 
pupils from elementary schools has formed the subject of enquiry by the Sub¬ 
committee of the Provincial Economic Council referred to above and tho questinu of 
the prevention of this wastage is uow engaging the serious attention of Govern¬ 
ment. 

The number of girls reading in secondary schools rose by 9 per cent and that in 
elementary schools by 4 per cent. Compulsory eloraontary education was oxtouJed 
to girls in four wards.'of the Salem Municipality and two wards of the Madura Muni¬ 
cipality. 

Thore was a small iucrease in the number of pupils reading in schools for Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans. The Director points out that, in spite of the liberal help 
extended by the Government, there is not much improvement in the condition of 
Anglo-Indian European education. The Government hope that private agencies wlich 
maintain schools for these communities will take steps to improve the efficiency of 
these schools and impart e iucation suited to modern requirements 

Thera "vas an iucrease la the number of Muhammadan mi nils', 
arv s bools. 


Muhammadan pupils reading in second- 

q oTaranW Bt.«**<>«,to that Ilia total number Of children belonging to iha 
Bctwxluled ettfot In fedWio lastitatioQ.s farther rote by 5 por ceut. B ' 


Education in the Central Povinces 

A Government reso *“ tl °“ °" ‘j* 6 annual report of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Central Provinces, on he state and progress of Education in the Central Pro- 
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vinces and Berar far the year ending the 31st. March 11930 states that Government 
nutes with satisfaction th& steady and all round progress recorded durin" the year 
under report in almost every branch of education. Numercial growth in°somo cases 
has outstripped financial provision and the realization of this fact had led to the 
closure of a number of primary schools in certain areas. This accounts for the com¬ 
paratively small increase in the total number of educational institutions. The total 
enrolment shows a slight decline as the appreciable rise number at the higher stages 
is more than counterbalanced by tho decrease at the primary stage. 

The continuance of a state of general apathy, specially in rural areas, and the 
unsatisfactory tone of administration are the main factors which have hampered the 
progress of vernacular education. Expedient and practicable measures to check 
wastage and stagnation have been enforced and it is hoped that definite signs of im¬ 
provement will soon be discernible. 

The increase in the number of scholars at all stages, except the primary, in 
spite of the persistent economic depression is a matter for satisfaction. It is parti¬ 
cularly gratifying to note the appreciable advance at the various stages made by 
Aborigines, Backward Classes and Muhammadans. Fomale education, especially at 
the higher stages, shows signs of steady progress. 

Government hopes that the contemplated legislative measures to improve the 
tone of administration of vernacular education will be persevered with and that the 
schemes of educational reconstruction already undertaken by the department will 
yield the desired results in due course. It is satisfactory to note that the needs of 
rural education are" being examined. The advance of literacy, especially among the 
rural masses, is a matter of vital importance for the future welfare of the province 
and the results of the present activities of the department, which are supported by 
enlightened public opinion, will be watched by much interest. 


The Madras Provincial Educational Conference 

The Welcome Address 

The Madras Provincial Educational Conference was held at TaDjore on the 6th. 
May 1937 under the presidency of Mr. C. Rajagapalachariar. 

In the absence of Mr. V. Nadimuthu Pillai, Mr. Subbciraya Chettiyar , 
Chairman of Reception Committee, welcomed the delegatos and othor 
assembled guests. Tho occasion, lie said, was a unique one ana without parallel as 
for that conference both the President and the Chairmau of the Reception Committee 
had linen elected not from amongst the teachers but from a body of future legisla¬ 
tors «n ’horn the people of this laud hud placed their trust and coufidence. It 
was a happy augury that Mr. Rajogopalachariar was presiding over the deliberations 
and in his address ib f> y would hear of nis plans and programmes to help the 
tuadu rs to realise their aims and ideals. But for the inpediments placed in his way, 
*° Lav ! , 1 bp e '' lhs.privilege even at present to take them iuto his confidence 
and I- II them all that In- intended to do in the furtherance of their cause. The time 
I]> / ai , wo * j Jave opportunities of deciding upon a definite 

eours* " «• 11 1 ua <A plan or a similar planned eampaigo for 


planned campaign 
nur present syslom of 


bringing about 100 per cent literacy. 

Rrocceil'ng, 1 1 4 _ jw ji d * “None will gainsay the fact that - 

education, paitionlarly tho branches of the, Secondary and filamentary grades, calls 

■ frg&fflf iHWI.* 1 * «*■*«». r*Tglg BgM of ou, " St SJatom 

St' 5";; :. z ■. *+ >»•mk r r 4** z-\ 

“”U ■■' ; 

arts. '••n.ul Wk,«iju«U *< ,» lpoilUl ™un Mil okj model 

/jog etc., rimy be etiuiuUtoJ b; puct ;j| j SirStioii* c£rrie«i o*» by the 

loa , Jl0 rs ami the pupils as a bobby a „d thereby u» rffit use of leisure may 3* h. 
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here tlio activities of the Ramktishea Mission Schools 
V a5| in ai these courses are available. 

ViS <le ( eo i s T of our pmsoat educational system wore discovered by our leaders 
wbfeb^hL ^ d S3y . th ® t U } e sorting of the Central Hindu College in Benares 

eifnrK nf P.‘?a?t \T°f 0 nia, -- I ?f 0 ‘J 10 Bdnai ' es Hindu University, thanks to the untiring 
nrhi" h5 n d o ‘ho founding of the Santiniketan Institution “Viswabha- 

’ nnhi{ "Y H a ^ ln ^ ra “ at h Tagore and the continuous support it is receiving from 
rue public of India and other countries, inauguration of a National University by 
. licsuQt which subsequently however could not be placed ou a stable aud perma- 
0 a L Ck i° f funds—these are all signs of the reaction against the 
system of education whioh was thurst upon the ‘Natives of India’ by a body of 

* a ^ 0ntal ‘ er . 8 wIl ° became the rulers of their customers, acd from whom 
they had to select their clerks, assistants, etc. 

s~« f*L 0r i!i g iJ.V*’? 8881 * 011 ? 5, or improving the secoudary and primary educational 
■ ; r u At - preS . QQ L t , th r 6r ,° 13 to ° mach of Specialisation in the early High 

nf (hi 0 . 0a * ^}is 18 not bolpful to a growth of general knowledge as the energies 

.■vnr*ufh?nl )l 3 ar0 L ta ? 0d 8 I )0c, ul. studies.. Upto the 9th standard something of 

orioVi ° b 0 . taught and for this the schemes of ‘something about every thing 

| * eb adopted by the Madras Library Assooiatiou may be followed. The place of 
v;, 1 ,?/ 1 ; 3 ’ rausic, painting, etc., as aids to completeness of life has to bo recognised. 

- SUC ^ L he " should bo- encouraged in the ea»*ly stages and our youngsters 
must be inspired by the ideals of Truth aud Beauty. Vernacular as the medium of 
p >tiuction has now become popular aud it should be encouraged to a larger extent. 
i-mtabJe technical aud scientihc terms without jarring anl uaattractiv - sounds should 
•0 invented and used more liberally in conjuuctiou with the classical technical 
terms. In order to instil in our youngsters a national feeling they should be taught 
jimdi m all the High schools. The cinematograph, talkies and radio can be utilised 
oi i°ing propaganda and for educational purposes. In a similar manner the reading 
j abit can be encouraged by the opening of libraries and inoroasiug the number of 
travelling libraries and occasional visits to the school, etc., as part of our rural 
leoon^tfuot'on work during the holidays. The Middle School Examination at the 
l -. 0 °f tbs 8th standard of the Elementary School may be revived and after that 

he pupils should be diverted according to their aptitude or the oarwrs settled for 
t-iem, i.o, Arts course, technological course aud subjects suitablo to their taste 
and vocations, flandspmning aud weaving-by the use of Charka or Takli aud the 
oom—-may bo taug.it as an optional or subsidiaiy subject in all schools between the 
lu and V classes and similarly other forms of cottage industries may bo mlroduced 
in the lower classes. 

“As for the education of girls, reforms must be introduced in such a manner 
! ia * they mav be capable of being engrafted iu the present curiculla of studies 
laving regard to the important part which women have to play in moulding the 
character of children and in efficiently carrying through the management of the 
home. Some women have also to bo trained for servico as teaohBrs, lecturers, 
doctors, nuises, etc., and for them higher courses of study are now provided. Bui 
for the generality of women, in my opinion, a knowledge of the following subjects 
is essential; music, sewing, stitching, spinning, knitting which can bo made compul¬ 
sory between 3rd aud 5th classes ; embroidery ; cooking to bo compulsory ; domestic 
economy, domestnS hygiene and child welfare ; First Aid ; fret work which w iv be 
made optional. 

Besides the above he declared that a scheme of free compulsory education up to 
the oth class for both boys and girls should be given effect to immediately aud the 
necessary fuuds therefor should be obtained by the raising of donations, endowments 
etc., from the wealthy public, and the contributions to be made by th j estate He 
urged the need for devoting greater attention to physical culture and training of 
young boys and gills to enable them to become healthy, happy and useful eit.zens. 
i lenty of out-door and in-door games should be provided for with large playgrounds 
wherever possible, swimming, horse riding etc., may be taught as they formed the 
best types of physical exercise. “As.we fadians must be proparod to have our own 
Air, Naval and Military forces in oourse of time as a measure of dofmi ), out 
youngsters must learn to be ready to respond to the country’s call aud enlist 4 hem- 
selves.” 


He pleaded for the spread of the spirit of co-operation among the teachers and 
the parents of the pupils by the introduction of large number of co-operative 
societies in schools and colleges with the students being trained in their management, 
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tho formation oi Parent-Teachers' Associations by frequent exchange of visits by the 
teachers and parents, by instituting a Court of Honour a Hall of Greatness, where 
portraits of our leaders in art, literature, science, etc., might be kept and the build¬ 
ing of Galleries of Wisdom and Learning. 

He referred also to the necessity for religious instruction in schools and said: 
J think thc 7 £ if religion is made a subject of study in our schools, and universally 
free Compulsory education is adopted, there will be no longer any riots or distur¬ 
bances in the name of religion. I will even go so far as to suggest that the 
teaching of tho essence of all religions, the.fundamental _ principles of all faiths that 
there is one God and that each of us contains within himself or herself a spark of 
that Divinity will make for not only religious toleration but also respect and regard 
for one another's feelings and thus eventually lead us to a realisation of the essential 
brotherhood of humanity without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or colour. 
It must be easy for you to resolve upon a practical scheme of combining the moral 
instruction class with systematised course of religions talks—something like the 
Universal Text Bock of Religion and Morals which contains quotations from the 
sciiptures of all religions of the world.” 

Adveiting to the service conditions of teachers, he observed. 4 T am in accord 
with your demands for better pay and more secure service conditions. It is very 
desirable in tho intesests of the L teaching profession that there should be no wide 
disparity between the remuneration of those employed in Government service and 
tho^e employed by private agencies or local, boards. I am confident that you may 
not have to wait long until we are in a position to undertake the provincialisation 
of the educational service and the necessary legislation being enacted for the for¬ 
mat im of a Council of Teachers on the same lines as the Bar Counoil, Medical 
Council and Instituto of Engineers.” 


Preiidential Address 

P?<einr» amidet Imid nnd r.nnlinnfld ftrmlfltiSfi. Mr. C. R(1 ioonnaldchciflOf S«lld that the 



in surrounu uiein nuu muimuio no . . 

The time of parting had come and he was not speaking mere conventional p:au- 
tudes when he said that he was very sorry he was going away from them. To many 
of Miem also it might be a sad moment because he was sure they would have culti¬ 
vated new friendship during these three days and revived old acquaintances. Ihcse 
annual conferences, either political or educational, gave groat joy and then when the 
hour of parting came, great pain had to be borne. The President said that he was 
in that position at present. Getting over all those feelings, let them try to thing a 
little. These conferences were a great education in themselves. The organisers got 
a very great opportunity for putting to test their executive capacity and their ability 
in conduct business quickly and to tho satisfaction of numerous persons present, 
Tho volunteers got first class education which was neither elementary nor secondary 
nnr collegiate. But it was very essential. He would tell them it was an essential 
^duration for life which people used to have in ancient days but which was very 
moth npRlecied in later days. He was exceedingly pleased as President of the Confer 
rue - wiin the work which the volunteers had done during these three days. To them 
if should have been a great education, which they did not even get on the play-fields 
Le could say that Mr Andrews would agree with him-or in the lecture room or even 
in I be laboratory. That sort of conference was something superior as they were educating 
themselves in the art of looking after other people. He could personally testify that 
iho food arrangement was very good; it was an exceedingly remarkable feature. 
organisers, it whb said, lodged tho delegates in various parts of the town whic 
micht have caused slight inconvenience to th*m • w it hart n* nwn advantages. 
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might know how far the places wore Xrom one another. In his opinion it wouM 
have been even better if the Reception Committee had been compelled to quarter 
their delegates wi:h friends in the town instead of giving them vacant houses. If 
friends could have quartered delegates according to their capacity, they would gain 
nev acquaintances and ample opportunities to como across many people, men and 
women. It would in a way lower its expenditure and the President hoped that in 
future conferences, the organisers would try to carry out these suggestions 

Referring to the Geographical Conference, Mr. Raiagopalaohannr said he was 
very pleased to see a booklet of tbeTanjoro District published in connection with the 
conference. These booklets were very useful by-products of the conference. That 
was real geography in connection with conference. The speaker wished to HI them 
that the teachers and students in every district should make it a p int and parti¬ 
cular duty to know accurately and fully the entiro geography of the district. They 
should know the whole place when they went to any place.. Unfortunately in these 
days his experience was that when they went to a place literates and the so-called 
eduoated men knew little about the geography of their place. If ouo wished to 
know where a particular place was situated, probably he would be hotter guided by 
a man who was not educated than by a boy who had obviously gone to the school, 
if ho was correctly informed— Jie had never been to Europe—boys in Eugland and 
in other European countries knew completely the geography of their own country 
or district or other place. They did not usually depend upon books. They actually 
went, and learnt by their own personal experience the distances and the topography 
of their areas. The teachers and boys should know tkeso things as a matter of 
course, so that when there were conferences, they should ho able to take groups of 
the conference delegates for excursions to important and interesting places of the 
district. It was not everybody that wanted to hear discussions and take part in them. 
Tho conference was a whole thing and persons were, without any offence, permitted 
to take particular interest in particular matters. Particular groups could go and visit 
the shrines and historical places of interest If they went to the Ceded 
Districts it would be absurd for them to finish thoir conforenco without 
visiting the ruins of Flanipi. So also at Taojoro they had tho Raja K.vja Temples. 

They should not always be depending upon books. It would be a pleasure it 
teachers and students divided thomselves iuto parties and took various groups of 
delegate!; to various places and spent three or four days ou excursions : all that 
would be a great education. The conforenco should not merely be a three-day ai an 
but should be really a retreat. Conferences should cover grounds other than nnie 
discussions over grievances and curiculla. They were important and real but these 
things added an educational value to the conference itself. 

Mo was very pleased to see goography exhibits. It was not possible for him to 
get at the geographical conference and he did not know how mu n matter ot ml 3- 
lest he had lost. But the exhibits were very good. Ono thing hu might, however, 
remark was it was more an exhibition of tho creative effort of various schools than 
an exhibition of educational methods. In respect of 'word building' which formed 
part of the exhibits in the children’s department, the President said that it went 
, ontrary to what Rev. Knolt had referred to in his papor. The synthesis *as not 
the natural method for the child and the child took the whole world, the' whole 
phrase and perhaps the sentence fiist. The sound was earlier than the form. Hence 
the exhibits wont contrary to the proper word building and attention should bo 


drawn to that, matter. 

Continuing, Mr. Achariar said that he could never forget tho discussion over 
the abolition of examinations. The conference had left a deep impression on him 
with regard to examination. After all, it was no use packing too many things in a 
conference. That was a wrong method. They wished to get everythin; there and 
it was a very natural feeling. Rut ho could tell thorn as a man of experience that 
all these things really reduced the ret result to a fraction. The more subjects they 
racked into the conference, the less was the value of each particular^liiiwoment. 



by the proceeds. Those who stood for the demolition of the examination irvnbus 
had su needed (applause) because the sacredness of examination had been removed mi 1 
the thinjt would crumble to pieces in the near future. There was no doubt about ii. 
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The Tanjore Conference had taken the life about it. It might uo doubt go on for 
some time but with very apologetic existence. Persons who had voted for the exami¬ 
nation did so not because they respected the examination but because they scented 
danger in a change in transitional circumstances like the present. Ft was a sort of 
conservative terror tiiat prevented them from a step like that of first class import¬ 
ance. Life consisted of both the forces of progress and the forces of conservatism. 
Doth should be there for proper education of life and therefore it was not a hasty 
fanatical resolution if it went one way or the other. 

People, ho went on, had been anxious to know what his own view was. There 
was no secret about it. He would say examinations were no good (applause). It was 
a fundamental attack on truth and it* was a sign of distrust. They had all sorts of 
rules to regulate the conduct of the Headmasters and teachers. Their qualifications 
were fixed. They were not satisfied with the ordinary school examinations. They set 
papers for the student to test his ability and month after month his progress was 
reported. He was treated like a miserable thief. At the end the boys had to undergo 
a public examination. Some questions were put and they were taken in a feverish 
anxiety to write aubwers at a public examination. For the first time, they wont 
through an experience like that. Even grown-up people did not show their personality 
on such occasions. Examination was a harder thing. The tender boy was made to 
answer papers which were examined somewhere else. The examiner, poor man, they 
did not know his condition. He had got his own domestic and other difficulties. 
They did not know in what condition he would bo at the time ho valued tho 
papers. Those examiners corrected 30 papers to-day, 20 to-morrow and so on. 
But ho could tell them that everybody would agree that the certificate of tho Head¬ 
master and tho staff who had personal touch with the boy was more reliable than 
the results of any examination (“Hear, hear”.) The only thing was that they 
hould trust the people. ^Supposing they gave up the examination, there still would 
be some system of examining tho progress of the pupil. Week by week, month by 
month and class by class, the performances of boys were tested. It could not be said 
that influence of pressure would be brought on the teachers. It was impossible. The 
record could not be tampered with by personal influences. It would be there 
month after month. When the examination was abolished, the whole record became 
important and it would be a reliable and correct picture of the boy’s progress. Uie 
utmost dishonest trick that could be performed was that at the end, instead ot 
saving that ihe boys’ conduct was satisfactory, it might be said it was satisfactory, 
and vice versa. If a boy did not want to go to the University, he might have a 
decent certificate instead of having a Tailed’ certificate agamst him. The speaker 
□ ked, ‘Do you grudge it ? There was no harm in it. Examining the matter from 
ihe practical point of view, Mr. Rajagopalachariar opined that there was no need 
for examination of any kind. The University would demand an examination, the 
I’ublic Service Commission would demand an examination. The merchants would 
examine the boy before they employed him whether ho wrote a good hand. 
There wore examinations all through. But that last examination, an additional 
infliction, was what was proposed to be removed. He was very strongly for the 
removal of the examination. The time would come, he assured them, wlieu the >e 
examinations if they were necessary would go. It did not depend on the votes 
of the people. If truth was on their side, they would win it at the end.^ They had 
really cleared much ground by that discussion. lie wished the 6. I. T. U. would 
dfi ibn needful in the matter. In all -departments trust begot honesty and distrust 
begot tricks and therefore let them trust the Headmasters and they would find that 
Hi© Headmasters and teachers would realise their responsibility and bring about a 
satesfactory stale of tilings, even without an examination. (Applause). 

Proeeudingj Mr. Achariar said what had left greater satisfaction in his mind 
was tho adoption of rhe raother-tongne. They had passed a resolution and they h» a 
passed similar resolutions. Each time they adopted it, there was greater aud greater 
reality. That stamp of approval that conference had put upon the adoption of 
mother-tongue as the medium of instruction was a very good thing. Much had «■ * ?l 
talked about wastage and stagnation ; more than all that was that continuous wastage 
involved in using a foreign language to teach things. To insist on the foreign 
language seemed to him like arguing that God existed for the priest aud not tho 
tor God. Ho did not mean that there was not much to bo said in Uw ol 
•vhat Mr. Pa'raoliarS and Mr. k. Natan,jan of Bombay bad said. Tho speaker qat» 
admired their courage. Tho opposition to the mother-tongue tho rae>- sever* it was, 
1ji! -ertamiy of their getting th m()U , 6 r-toiigae in «■» P ro P 8r ' 
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ence to them. He asked why qualified educated youag men should not be posted as 
police constables. Why should they remain idle during some part of the year ? Why 
should they not servo as schoolmasters ? In England the soldiers played with child¬ 
ren, they wore friends of the people. Similarly policemen should be frieuds of the 
village. The villagers should think that a policeman was an ordinary man. He did 
not always wear khaki and red turban. There were some police constables in 
villages who had nothing to de; but they had something to do when a murdor took 
place or an offence was reported, During spare time why should they not see to the 
sanitation of the village, education of the adults and attend to other welfare work ? 
It was not his idea that illiterate constables should be appointed in villages and that 
those young men who were at present teachers should bo dismissed. The great 
uroblem of rural reconstruction could be solved by utilising all the resources that 
had boon unlawfully taken away from the people. In that way the problem of re¬ 
construction in a huge province could be solved. 

The village teacher need not bo utilised only to teach. He could be a real recons¬ 
truction woiw. That was exactly what Mr. R. Suryanarayaua Row of the Servants 
of India Society had laid stress on his paper. Why should they not do that ? His 
own dream of rural reconstruction was ‘a good Minister at the top and a constable 
and village teacher at the bottom' could cover the entire area of tho country very 
successfully. They had doctors. Why not agricultural graduates be rural workers . 
M mv of them were unemployed aqd they did not go to the land to cultivate. They 
only waited for administrative places. The speaker did not blame anybody. Such 
was the slate of things. Various things produced various results not contemplated 
by the original scheme. In the same way there were many engineers who had come 
•out irom the Engineering College, who were unemployed. Many agricultural graduates 
were unemployed. Why should they not think of taking up this sacred work of 
rural reconstruction V It was easy to give advice. It wa3 not right to imagine 
that tho school teacher's job was low and they were the only kind of people best 
fitted for rural work and not the graduates and men with superior qualifications 
Rural reconstruction work should be taken up by graduates who were unemployed 
The work could be taken up by all irrespective of the degree or qualifications 
wfcdch they had attained. The agricultural graduates, doctors, engineers and the 
lawyers could take up the work. The engineer could look_after the roads and the 
lawyers could relieve the villagers from all the oppressions of paid officials and 
teach the villagers iiow to write petitions and replies to letters. In this connection 
Mr. Achaviar said that while he was in the Thiruchengode Askramam, he used 
to draft letters for the poor illiterates and thus he was of great help to them, 
^bont twonly vears ago, the speaker said, he had contributed an article to 
TV Modern Review advocating intellectual conscription for graduates for at least 
< :1 v months and such a course, if followed, would no doubt remove illiteracy in 
iho - ountry. Unless each graduate had served for at least six months in a rural 
.school, lie should not got his degree, in that way, the speaker said, the rural 
i-ecous!ruction scheme could be worked out. 

After referring briefly to the various pap^is read at the Conference, he made a 
p:rticular reference to the papor road by Mr. T. A. Ramchandra Aiyar, Head-* 
masit'r, Board High School, Ayyampet, on the place of religion in educational 
reconstruction, and nekl that religion should be taught in schools. But there wen* 
difficulties in tho way, which Hhould be solved first. The writer dealt moro with 
religion itself than with how it could fce introduced in class teaching. He 
remarked that tho divorce between our religion and our education was not good. 
It made religion bud, diehard and useless and education bad, spiritless and all tuo 
secular. In short it was as ^ bad -vj any other divorce. (Laughter). It wa? right 
I hat children should be taught from the earliest ages to respect other peoples 
rehf ion imd understand their religion and tolerate it. He therefore welcomed tlm 
id.a that was growing that religion should he taught in schools. The education of 
Indian child could not be said to be complete if the rkild did not understand the 
language of the neTghuourlng. province and the religion of the neighbouring 
common dies, flifliefore he Raid a fairly accurate knowledge of several religions 
prevalent in Indn* and a fmrly respectable attitude towards one another wero 
absolutely essential u> comp.ote he culture training which they wished to give 
in secondary and wHtgmie. «ou«nas. TUe speaker said that he was a votary mil 
supporter i ° l movement for me proper teaching of religion, it did not m 'V” 
that '-he schools should W denominational. It was a Cultural training just *■> r 
learning of Hindi. In Ad rtsp*fj, work to be done by the te.f 
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''They should bring it slowly and doliborately and continuous attention should he 
bestowed upon it. 


Resolutions 


At the concluding session a number of resolutions were adopted unauimously. 

The Madras Education department was requested to recommend to all Secondary 
Schools and Colleges that, wherever capable and qualified Physical Directors and 
Physical Training Instructors were available, they be put in complete charge of all 
the physical activities in their respective schools and Colleges as Sports Secretaries, 
and to recommend to all Secondary Schools not to give Physical Directors aud 
iraining Instructors an unreasonable amount of teaching or clerical woik outside theii 
programme of Physical Education work. 

The Secretary to the Government for Government Examination was requested to 
rei md Rule No. 22 of the Rules governing the selection of Superintendents for the 
drain mg bchool Leaving Certificate Examination which unduly discriminated against 
Physical Training Instructors. 6 

The Executive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Associa¬ 
tion was asked to investigate the matter of salaries for Physical Training Instructors 
and Physical Directors in schoojs and colleges aud report to the conference fit its 
next meeting with their recommendations about scales of pay. 

The Conference requested the Government to revive on an improved aud scientific 
basis for follow-up work the medical inspection of all school pupils without which 
uo scheme of education could be considered satisfactory and complete. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association was request¬ 
ed to draw up a suitable syllabus of Health Education and submit for adoption at 
tho next Conference and to look up the present syllabus of Hygiene aud Physical 
Education and to suggest a revised syllabus in detail for consideration by tho Madias 
Educational Department. 

. The Conference requested the Government to assist managements more liberally 
in the matter of acquisition of adequate playgrounds. 

The Conference, being of opinion that in the interests of the health and physical 
welfare of students in schools and colleges, the school working hours were’most 
unsatisfactory, and that more suitable hours should be adopted, requested the Exe 
cutive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association to studv 
this question in all its aspects and submit a full report at the next Provincial t'hvsi- 
cai Education Conference. 


The President said that lie was fully in accord with the resolutions. It was wise, 
he said, to take up for consideration a little at a time rather than attempt too much. 
He hoped that better and more opportunities and facilities would be given to tho 
profession to develop and prosper. He hoped that cordial relationship would grow 
between the 8. I. T. C. and the Provincial Physical Education Association sn that 
tho educational efforts in tho country would boar fruit. 

At the business meeting of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association 
held ou the 8th. May, the report of the Association was adopted and the following oltKe- 
hearers for the new year were elected ; President, Mr. H. C. Ruck • Viee-Pn*aid*nt 
Mr. N. R Krishn .mraa ; Secretary, Mr. U. V. Andrews ; Assistant He.:retarv, Mi' 
(J. Satyanathan; aud Treasurer, Mr. C. A. Abraham. 
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Indian Science Congress 


24th. Session—Hyderabad—2nd. to 7th. January 1937 


tSm Akbar Hydari’s Address 


The Town Hall was packed to the full with officials and non-officials* members 
and visitors, when the 24 Session of the Indian Science Congress assembled at 
Hyderabad (Dn.) on the 2nd. January 1937. 

Sir Akbar Hydari . in opening the Congress, said that it was the first occasion 
on which the Indian Science Congress was meeting in that great historic city. He 
was happy that it coincided with the year, when they were celebrating 25 years of 
H. K. If. the Nizam's reign. He said that for what tbo State was to-day, Hydera¬ 
bad was indebted to His Highness for the care, devotion and zeal with which he had 
carried out his noble stewardship it State. Ho expressed grateful thanks for his 
mossago and tendered sincere congratulations for the Jubiloo year, which started 
yesterday and nrayed that ho might live happily and continue for many years to pre¬ 
side over the destinies of his people. 


Continuing Sir Akbar said that Hyderabad was for long a centre of great culture 
and noble traditions. It had been the task of the Asafiah Dynasty to foster and pro¬ 
mote tho process whereby a synthesis of Dravidian, Aryan, Hindu and Moslem cul¬ 
tures had been effected 'and its scope enlarged so as to include in it tho best of 
Western and Eastern life, manuers and thought. This spirit was working in every 
sphore of thoir activity, the result boing a real contribution to the ideal of a united, 
regenerated India. 

The University, Sir Akbar Hydari continued, which welcomed them bore jtesti¬ 
mony to tho spirit. Scholars there might study and 'acquire fruits of accumulated 
wisdom and research in East and West in one of their own languages which seiyed 
effectively to express the abstruse thoughts of science and philosophy. Tho decisiou 
tu adopt ‘Ffiudustani as a medium of instruction in tho University was a great step 
forward in national unity and all-India synthesis. u The decision is the cornerstone 
of our educational policy”, he said, “and, fortified by experience, stands more irre¬ 
vocable to-day than it did any previous time. They set the highest value in the 
University to scientific enquiry. They recognised that no nation or individual could 
afford to ignore tho study of science, and material progress depended in a large 
measure, on the results of scientific inquiry. Although we in India enured tho field 
of modern endeavour after considerable lapse of time, it is satisfactory to note that 
our Universities and research institutions have, despite difficulties, produced a 
standard of excellence and originality, of which we have reason to bo proud, i am 
sure the ever increasing recognition by the average Indian of the value of seieinc 
atmosphere as conducive to creative work in the realm of science has come into 
Knag. While critics of the materialistic conception of the life and scientific 
achievement may minimis.; the sum total of their efforts for human happiness, none 
c$n deny the immense survioo rendered by science in liberating mankind from the 
trammels of blind superstition and barren dogma, generating a higher, better and 
more correct sense of values. 


Sir Akbar Hydari continued : ‘'Those in India, who have to deal with the problems 
of :u (ruined i ion feel constantly the disadvantages they labour under by the absence 
of statistical data, soontiiically recorded, cheeked and treated, relating to every 
,,he". Of so.;.olofioa activity with which the administrator has to deal and - without 
ttioi.ia.'ia'ohiem'’ ^.ently accurate and comprehensive picture of * 

P Concluding, Bir Akhar Hyduri said that Hyderabad will be of interest to them in 

a" d ! , r.' J i P , a aDd < r nl, F al '"story, j tt ancient geological charaowt. it- 
lieant f ni arcl.ae.Jo fc ical monuments, its ethuograohh-al S ,,. s < ucm. 

proved a rich held fm development ot industries and deserve obserwUon aim' study. 
It vrsw in the In ness A things that Hyderabad, whose Rulers had beon groat p&Uoim 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 



s ,? ie . D<K i to-day should welcome emiaeut scientists of all India on her soil. 
He wished their deliberations all success. 

Welcome Address 

Natoab Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur , Political Member, in tho course of his address, 
welcoming the delegates referred to tho growth of soieuce in reoeut years at length 
after which the E resident. Ruo Bahadur Veukataramau delivered hi’s illuminating 
address. & 


Presidential Address 

iu A^ a ^xr\i r Vcnkatraman, Imperial Sugarcane Export, deliverevi an'address on 
^he Indian Village—Its Past, Present and Future.” After analysing the condition of 

IndiansT 10 i! as ‘ ?,1 d tlie ,Present, he pointed out that tho duty of 

:2rjf DS -7“ P 1 MP rove the Village, tho nucleus of our country life and infect iir 
« Wq^ M0 a ^ 1 °^ osen culture of tho virus of modern age throu;h 

education aud industrialisation.” 

rf n a ^J 16 'course of his address, Mr. Venkatrarnao dealt at length with the position 
’. oin luc ^ n v, ” a S® ^l 10 P. ast aQ d in the present aud indicated the lines of its 
iif-reiopment in the future. After referring to the Aryau colonisation aud tho types 
of villages prevailing thou, he described the polity of the ludian village with its 
democratic form of the Government, tie then traced the changes brought above 
by the impact with the west and the present condition of the village as evidenced by 
the condition of agriculture which was the main occupation of tlio villages. Depen¬ 
dence on the monsoon, absence of touch with world markets, sub-division and frag- 
wf n I a ! IOn ^hoJdmgs which ruled out large scale operations by modern methods 
were some of the factors which stood in tho way of agrioulturalefficiency. 

The speaker then went on to discuss the present condition of tho villager. 
1 Dough till recently but little affected by the changes around him, on account of 
his isolation, both mental and physical, lie was being mado increasingly aware of 
the changes around by the extension into tho village of such symbols of modern 
fire as the Post and Telegraph, the bicycle and motor bus. Economically he found 
himself in a very disadvantageous positiou owing to his steadily diminishing 
agricultural income in contrast with increasing expenditure due to changes iu 
living even in his own household. Innovations in dress and habits and new wants 
like tea and coffee were stoadily forcing up family expeusos. Dependent as he 
was solely on agriculture, the need for money always existed. This was true of 
the agriculturist all . the world over and resulted from the fact that, whereas 
agricultural income came in only at particular times like harvest hi? expenditure 
was of a monthly if not a daily nature. Extra profits from an »3xcei)tionalIv good 
year were more often wasted in urbanising his surrouudfhgs than being put by as 


of the Indian villager was 
that have carod to study the 


year were more often wasted "in urbanising _ 

a reserve against lean years. The heavy indebtedness 
well known and had attracted the attention of all 
village. 

The speaker then referred to the agricultural wasto resulting from tho 
uneconomic sab-division and fragmentation of land which precluded its cultivation 
to maximum benefit. There was then the waste of cattle and human labour the 
drain of village money by way of interest on loans raised by the villagers and 
loss of valuable msnan* 1W human and cattle voids. Another important wasto 
which had far-reaching results was that caused through forced idleness. The most 
serious of the unfavourable changes coming over the village was the steadily 
increasing exodus of people from he village to the town. Apart from the mimbei, 
the quality of human material contained in the exodus constituted a serious drain. 

Disoussmg the future of the Indian village, the speaker observed : in unite 
of its having become tnte tho statement that ours is an agricultural country 
warrants reception on account o L its far-reaching effects on all our activities. The 
plough with a pair oi oxen is perhaps the one symbol that;would properly 
represent India as a , whole with its different olassos aud comm initios. The 
clearly indicated line # ot advance for the future, therefore, lies in improving rural 
conditions and rendering out villages better and more efficient in the discharge of 
duties set to them by the country as a whole. 

Both town and village are needed for the full and complete development of 
oui country as a whole. Each lug certain specific advantages aud inevitable 
defects. The open air extensions that have grown round towns iu recent vears 
with compound houses and gardens—indicate the attempt to ruralize the town iu 
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the matter of health and surroundings, while tho Post Office, the rural dispensary, 
the school, and even the bus horning its way through the village are in the nature 

of urbanising tho countryside. c 

Advance in the direction of the improvement of crop type and distribution of 
its seed—has been the most suitable to our present conditions of comparative 
poverty of resources in other directions. For the production of these types, the 
resources in the way of plant material of more than one country nas been sou is 
being systematically ^employed. Combined with substantial larifi protection 
afforded by a kind Government, it has resuscitated our sugar industry and thus 
saved a drain to the country of 15 crores of rupees per annum on the average. 

As the efficiency of any programme of rural improvement deponds primarily 
on the Chief Agent in it, the Villager, it is important to consider means for 
increasing his efficiency. If we compare the villager with the townsman, one 
point in which the latter often scores over the villager is this literacy, if not 

^Though ?Ms llrue that the village teacher did exist in the olden days, regular 
schooling and education were not considered essential. Education given in the 
village chool should obviously possess the rural and agricultural outlook and be 
vitally linked with the everybody of tJie viI l a 5, e - Nature study lessons fit iu 

well with the agricultural life of the villager. Village vacations should be timed 

to tho conveniences of metropolitan examinations rather than to tno busies 
agricultural seasons in the village when the boys could perhaps help then parents 
in the field and gain first-hand knowledge of subjects taught iu the school-room. 

A secon-i characteristic of the villager as contrasted with the townsman is 

often the slower moving intellect of the former. This is not mentioned here in a 
derogatory spirit ; the difference is due to difference in the environment, ihe 
(vervday struggle with the great foroes of nature develops a deep character in the 

villager, but in intellectual alertness he is often inferior to the townsman. Ihe 

linking up of villages with towns and other villages, through better communication 

facilities, for instance, will remedy the situation. . 

¥et another common defect of the villager is the lack of so-cailed business 
habiis and ‘business’ mentality. This, again, is due to his environment and 

tradition. Natu e’s processes with which the village agriculturist is pumaiiiy 
concerned do not generally need the punctuality of the man of business or 
commerce. The absence of insurance measures in our villages against crop 

failures and cattle epidemics, which are by no means uncommon, is largely 
•• -WaMe to the absence of education and business outlook. 


The villager's outlook on the world is often narrow because of the isolation and 
the absenco of Jiteraoy. Whether he likes it <»’ not, the villager is being dragged 
into the world currents of commerce and industry and his horizon needs to be 
broadened by education. His oonstant fight with forces of Nature over which he 
ha* little utrd, tinges bis ideas wtth almost fatalism. A bad season too often dis¬ 
proves to him the truth in the saying “As you sow so you reap. 1 Industrial activi¬ 
ties. on the other hand, are associated with processes which demonstrate the control 
of natural Frees by man and this has a tendency to develop in him certain amount 
of se'f-confidence, if not of human pride. 

Tho closer cettago industries are Jinked up with agriculture and agricultural 
products the bettor tbrny would fit in.with village ecouomies. Cattle being an import¬ 
ant adjunct of agriculture, industries like cattle breeding and production of milk and 
milk products at once suggest themselves. Bee-keeping, the poultry industry, fruit 
growing and canning and preparation of tinned and in fact foods fOJ the benefit of 
flu townsman would fit in well into the village. 

Other suitable industries would be ihe (<irtial preparation of manufactured products 
in tue village itself as a rui j industry. Cotton ginneries, seed deoortieators and oil 
presses belong to thir> group. Minor industries connected with products 01 articles 
available in the village of vicinity, such as cocoanut industry in tne West Coast and 
fi*h curing in seashore villages, help to keep the villages prosperous. 

Oilier I: audio rafts and domestic industries, where the needed matoria! is imported 
from outside and worked m the Tillage during the off-seasons, include weaving, dying 
and tho manuiautur? of toys and trfnkets. 

Most village activities, on the other hand have by their very nature to feu on 
; .,e small Static and their Using grouped together through co-operatiVe organisation is 
the only mieu.v. -through tut-m uven tho small farmer and producer is enabled it 
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command facilities and advantages generally available only to large-scale units. There 
was apparently a great deal of the 'mutual help’ and co-operative spirit in the villages 
of old. The spirit needs to be revived and placed on new lines consonant with the 
modern age. 

As a class, our villages lack the conveniences and amenities of urban life. Con¬ 
veniences like means for rapid transport, the Post and Telegraph, the newspaper an I 
the ever-increasing improvements associated with the development of electricity are 
major blessings which it is desirable should be extended to the villages as quickly 
and as completely as possible. The general tendency for retired Government officials 
not to return to the village but settle in a nearby town is unfortunate and is indi¬ 
cative of the genera! trend. 

While in certain cases perhaps the decision might be due to urban educational 
facilities, there is little doubt that the general unattractiveness of village life also 
enters into the decision. For permanent results the urge for rural improvement 
should be implanted in the village itself. This could by achieved only by improving 
the chief natural agent in such work—viz., tho villager—and making it atlractive for 
him to live and have his being in the village itself. Endeavours that are town- 
centred and taken to the village for temporary periods, for lectures, demonstrations 
or shows—however honest or energetic — have an outside flavour to the villager and 
do not, therefore, get permanently assimilated into village life. 

To sum up, there is little doubt that fhe villages of old were more populated than 
they are to-day largely because of conditions provaleut at the time. Theso condi¬ 
tions will return however much or sincerely wo may hanker after them. Tho town 
and the characteristics associated with urban life are definite products in the march 
of events and need to be accepted as such. Though there are drawhaoks associated 
with urban life the town has its own good points which need extension into tin 
village to deep rural life in tune with tho changes around us. At the same time, 
the countryside has advantages like open spaoos and absence of congestion which 
can never be reproduced in the town. .... 

The town should extend to the village its greater knowledge, quicker living and 
the manifold amenities of the modern age. Contributions from the countryside are 
of equal importance. It alone can produce tho raw materials of commerce and in¬ 
dustry and thus help in the growth of town and cities. It alone can supply ade¬ 
quate and wholesome food to the millions of our land whether residout in the vil¬ 
lage or town. Lastly, the countrysivo alone can imbue the urban business civilisa¬ 
tion with the deeper character and largor humanities which are nurtured in the 
villager through his more direct and constant contact with the g r reat foices ot 
Nature and of life. Our duty then is clear, viz., to improve the village, Ihe nucleus 
of our country life, and infect its chief agent, the villager, with a olios *n culture o 
the visions of modern age through education and industrialisation. 


2nd. Day—Hyderabad—3rd January 1937 

Medical & Veterinary Research Section 


Meetings of sections relating to Agriculture, 
end Veterinary Research were held to-day. 


Geology and Geography and Medical 


Col. Olvcr presided over the Medical and Veterinary Research Section In his 
address, he dealt with tho relation of animal nutrition to public health in, India, fn 
the course of his address, he said : 

Probably the greatest and most difficult of all the problems which Governments 
have to face in India to-day is the problem of providing, at cost within tho reaoh of the* 
masses, an adequate and satisfactory supply of the protective foods of animal ^ngui, 
especially milk. In spite of every effort to find effective vegetable substitutes thro 
foods have, in rooent years, been shown to be irreplaoablo in human dm. and owing to 
the rapid increase in population which is taking place, this problem is becoming daily 
moredifficult, it is clear in fact, that the best possible «M will I • to be made 
of all the food resources which are or could economically 'n produced Hum the 
available land and it is here that Animal Nutrition has a great role to play m tho 
maintenance of public health. Oo!y by systematic and piojjerly controlled investigation 
of the feeding values of locally grown foodstuffs in relation to the requirements of 
the lives-stock of the oountry, it is "possible to make tfaer best use of tho great 
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variety of cattle foods which can satisfactorily be grown un ler the varying conditions 
of soil ana climate which exist in this sub-confciaent, Researches seem to indicate 
qni'e clearly that the milk from cows fed almost exclusively on the dry fool 
materials on which cows aro usually fed in city dairies in India ami during 
the the dry season in many parts of India is very lacking in vitamin A. ft 
is rational theiefore to assume that tho milk of cows maintained in city 
dairies where adequate supplies of green fooder are costly and difficult to obtain 
cannot usually be considered a satisfactory food, particularly for oiiildreu. This is a 
point which I am sure deserves much greater atteution than it has hitherto received 
from the general public. 

Dr-. Aykroyd and others have on tho other hand recently demonstrated that 
striking improvement in tho health and development of school childreu in India 
can rapidly be effected by the addition of small quantities of cows’ milk to their 
diet and it is a matter of very considerable importance to human dieteticians in 
India that m the course of these observations it has been shown that skimmed or 
separated rank—or reconstituted milk made with skimmed milk-powder—are very 
valuable foods when taken along with adequate amounts of great leaf vegetables 
or fruit and adequate exposure to sunlight. Groat improvement in health and 
physique could therefore, be etfoctod at comparatively small cost, if the oonsump- 
V- , u0ll ‘ be increased of. skimmed or separated milk or of milk-powder—iu 
whi' h all the proteins and mineral salt of whole milk are preserved, almost intact. 

Rut though it is a truism that well-fed meat aud milk of good quality are of 

Jngfior biological value than similar material of lower quality it seems to mo little 

understood in India that an adequate supply of such high quality food can only bo 

produced by tho provision of a better supply of nutritous and easily digestible 
foodstuffs. I odder crops of good quality can in fact only bo grown under a 
system of cultivation or management of grass-land which is calculated to furnish 
an ample supply of plant food. A system of mixed farming combined with proper 
management of grasslands and suitable conservation of cattle foods of good quality 
is thus a matter of great importance to human dieteticians as well as to the 
farming community. For the coarse rank grass which is grown in tho wetter 
pans of India is so deficient in nutritive value aud becomes so indigestible that 
i* is not possible to produce high grade stock or animal products of good quality 
without making piovision for supplementing this diet by an adequate supply of 
specially grown fodder crops or concentrates. 


to make the production of suitable fodder crops economically possible in a 
system of agrieulturo which must perforce be governei largely by the very limited 
capital resources of the Indian cultivators, is however, one of tho most difficult 
of^he problems with which tho better nourishment of the people of India is 
unfortunately beset. Iu existing circumstances it is obviously difficult for poor 
cultivators to modify the present unsound system of agriculture, in which attention 
is so often almost exclusively paid to the production of cereal grains or other 
rash crops, but it seems clear that any improvement in the feeding of the people 
must depend very largely on the success which is achieved in modifying this 
system, 

I he scientists of India could turn their attention to no greater or more 
stimulating U»k than that of providing an increased supply of cattle foods of good 
quality all the year round aud of finding ways and means of developing in Indian 
villages a system of Jr..aneed agriculture by which the people could be better foci 
.md ine vven tb of tuc country increased. Iu this task it is clear that sympathetic 

important part, since at present, 


values of the food-stuffs, usual!v 
by Indian livestock, huge qaantili* of 
lai’ge extent wasted. 
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Agriculture in India 

Rao Bahadur B Viatvanath , Imperial Agricultural Chemist and officiating Director, 
Imperial agricultural Research Institute. New Delhi, presided over the Agricultural 
section. In ns address he dealt with “Scieuee and Practice of Agriculture in India” 
ho reviewed the progress of research in India with reference to agricultural prac¬ 
tices m the country, arid directed attention to some important problems. Indian 
sous and agricultural practices he said, were several centuries old and research should 
and was concerning itself more with the details of existing practices than with the 
evolution of wholly new methods, whose success was to build up on the existin'* 
system a state of agricultural practices suited to the resources of the cultivator, who 
waa always ready to take up any improvement suited to the conditions with which 
no was faced. 


Speaking of the work on soils, Mr. Viswanath said that the aim was to maintaiu 
■ no high productivity of the soils that wore already rich, to restore to normal, those 
sons whose productive capacity was impaired, and to increase the yield of soils 
whicn were originally poor. Ho referred to the soientific studies directed to tho 
attainment of these objects, discussed the important differences between Indian and 
European soils, explained the lack of success, in India, in the application of many ot 
the remits and practices found suitable in those countries and stressed the necessity 
for a different outlook on the applied aspects of soil science particularly with refer¬ 
ence to arid and semi-arid soils of the country. 

Mr. Viswanath then discussed the work on manures and fertilisers during Hie 
pa-.t quarter of a century and said that the evidence clearly established the import¬ 
ance and suitability of organic manures to Indian soils. The theoretical possibilities 
of artificial fertilisers were almost limitless biu their achievement on Indian soils 
was liraitod by the organic matter supply of the soil. He pointed out the 
necessity for husbanding our resources of organic manures and for utilising them 
the fullest extent possible. He drew pointed attention to the evil conscience * of 
mtensivo cultivation aud the intensive use of fertilisers without tho ueeessarv 
a-; ompaniment—namely, organic matter and orgauic manures. Organic matter was 
the life of the soil and if organic manures were neglected we should be doing four 
things. Firstly, the fertility of the soil would not be maintained, secondly, artificial 
fertilisers would not be used to the fullest advant&ge, thirdly, the cropping power of 
the improved seed would be reduced and fourthly, the nutritive valuo of food crops 
would be low. 


Mr. \ iswanath finally referred to problem of food and nutrition at-d discussed 
tho problem both from the point of view of quality and quantity and said that iu 
both these directions soil conditions played a prominent part, ne referred to his 
own work and that of McCarrison on the subj'oct and said that manuring contributed 
to the nutritive value of the crop and in this respect organic manures were the best 
ia eudosvi ng a crop with a high nutritive value. In regard to quantity, the Rao 
Bahadur snowed by calculations that our present production of food crops was 
euough for the proper feeding of only\ two-thirds ot the population and that there 
were considerable scope and possibilities for increasing production. This he imd 
depended on the building up of the fertility of the soil and pointed out in the address 
the ways and means of doing it. 


Earthquakes in India 

Presiding ovei the Section of Geology and Geography, Mr. IV. D. If Vs*, 
of the Oeological Survey of India, discussed the origin of earthquakes in India and 
outlined the means that should be adopted to fore-atall or ameliorate their worst 
effects. 

The occurrence of earthquakes in India, said Mr. West, was a legacy of the great 
earth movements that had convulsed the northern flanks of India during Tertiary and 
(juurternary times, when a holt of mountains, including the Alps and the Himalayas 
was thrown up ou the site of what had previously been un extensive uoa, It is sig¬ 
nificant that earthquakes are mainly confined to areas of recent or preoent-day moun¬ 
tain formation, and there is no doubt that they originate when the rooks of the ( insi 
fracture as they are compressed to form the "mountains. 

in Peninsular India mountain formation lias long since ceased, an 1 the Aravalli, 
Viudhya and Satpura mountains are in the last stages of decay, and so free from 
earthquakes. But the Himalayas and the mountains of Baluchistan and Burma are ut 
iwcent formation, and still throbbing in the later stages of their growth. Consequently 
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Absorption of Light by Atoms 

<. ftk-gtig j- ajjjf ir.“a js£i£ «ss£ 

only To the formal state but also BohSr/ coupled 

or optical stimulus, have a ■■ £ ‘ iaterorbi'tal transitions and the Hulttmann 
with the modified job i I * tiou of what happens to the radiation when 
distribution Ho next dwelt on h ■ which the experimental facts show 

it is also.tod and indicated ttomwj ^ergy The intensity and the width of 
the processes of dissipation 0 -. , ( h modern theories and attoutioa 

absorptma hues were -•smurf’d » «h*Jigli iioa by atoms which still await 

'T.In Difficult relating to the divisibility of the photon energy according to 
svlutiom Uimcumes rei» g accordance with the phenomenon of 

direct absorption w“£ next discussed y and a mechanism by which Compton effect 
, , L, flYtilainad without dividing the quant was suggested, , 

c0U J i ’ Facts aud explanations relating to absorption by various type* of 

lIft»!«/-atomi<: tonic and polarisation molecules—were next discussed, as also 
ii Air main criterion and the question of determination of heat of dissociation from 
rimffl The possibility of determining the fundamental vibration frfiquoti- 


main criterion and the question of determination of heat or dissociation uoui 
ahsnrDtion data. The possibility of determining the fundamental vibration frequen* 
aisorp^u^ oon tiQuous absorption experiments was next stressed upon. Iheu no 
vLfnrrnd to the phenomenon of predissociation and to colours of inorganic salts ani 
‘ indicating some of the important contributions aeuieved 
loots not only in pure physics but also In industrial an-' 


vufnrrod to the phenomo 
concluded hia .survey by 
through absorption exponmenis 
mouical researches. 


Helm nthological Research 

r. Presided. of the Zoology section, in his presidential addrensed on 
-\tu? h/uuu opportunities of Helminthological Research iu India” emphasized the 
t**e of H’lminthologw i n Kaaiih VMt«rioarv science and 

uihue. He peh^'-d to tue 
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India, but in recent years there seemed to be a growing appreciation, both by the 
Government and the Universities, of its importance. The recognition of the work of 
professional zoologists in India iu this connection seemed to bo a healthy sigu 
as tho past records in other countries revealed that the solution of many fundamental 
problems of helminthology lay in the hands of tho zoologists. There were, lie said, 
great many difficulties in tho^oontrol of helminths of domesticated animals. Limited 
sanitation, over-popuiation of farm animals, due to greater ^ utilisation of land lor 
agriculture and human habitation, varied means of transportation and climatic factors 
—all helped to inereaso helminthic infection of the domestic animals.. It was, there¬ 
fore, necessary that investigations should bo undertaken on an extensive scale of such 
problems in an agricultural country like India. 

Dr. Tkaper drew attention to reference found in Susruta, Charaka and Madhava 
Nidhana and from these he identified such worms as Dvimuhha and Farisarpa n* 
Entcrobious vcrmicularis and Microfilaria respectively under the modern scheme of 
nomenclature. But very little progress seemed to have been made on the subject 
in ancient India and the doctrine of Ahimsa seemed to have played its part in this 
direction. Unfortunately, there were great difficulties in providing adequate know¬ 
ledge of helminthology to students in India, as though the text-books of Zoology 
claimed to have been revised 'and brought up-to-date, they still contained old and 
antiquated nomenclature and classification. Further, it was desirable to avoid im¬ 
parting an anthropomorphic outlook of Helminthology to the studeuts of Zoology, as, 
in this, the students generally lost all interest in the subject for the rest of theii 
career. A student should study tho subject to qx plain the phenomenon of parasitism 
and for this he should collect helminths from his own dissection animals. 


Dr. Thapar said that there was considerable field for investigation in the morpho¬ 
logy of the worms, as helminth fauua of Iudia still remained unexplored. Even the 
re-investigation of the described forms seemed to offer ample scope for work, as 
errors in diagnosis were perpetuated in the recent literature ou the sub¬ 
jects. 

Considering the pathogenic effects of helminths, Dr. Thapar made referonoo to 
the recent demonstrations of Enterobius vermicularis, as a cause of appendi¬ 
citis in man aud this had awakened interest for the study of the diseased condition 
more particularly in animals. The discovery of Schistosoma spindalis as a cause of 
“Nasal granuloma” of cattle, commonly known as snoring disease in ludia and the 
rocent investigations on the etiology of “Barsafci” of equinos, showing Habroncma 
larvae in the affected parts of the animal’s body, were illustrations to indicate worms 
ns cause of disease in animals. Both theso animal diseases were believed to he of 
mycotic origin and theso discoveries marked a new era in the disease investigation of 
animals in India. 

There wore, he continued, a large number of anthelmintics used for tho removal of 
worms but a considerably large number prescribed by Hakims aud Vaids claimed 
specificity lor particular kinds of worms. Chopra had investigated many of these 
indigenous drugs for their action but a majority of them still needed verification, 
Tii 0 D crude method of administration of certain plant products, like juices of Hlumva 
lacera ( kukronda ), as local application and other-wise against the common pinworm 
of man by laymen offered fresh field in the study of drug administration iu fho 
natural condition, particularly for the domestic animals. The effect of yeast and 
vitamins on the immunity problems formed a necessary adjunct to such mvosti ut- 
tious as it would be desirable to obtain parasite resisting*strains of animal population 
that would be better fitted in tho struggle for existence. 


The production of pearls in the molluscan shells, he pointed out, was said to tie 
due to tne presence of helminth larvae and for this, growth of such larvae may bo 
encouraged. This was an aspect of helminthology that demonstrates its utility lo 

man. 

In view ot such opportunities of varied nature offered by tho study of ITolmiu- 
tkoloev ia India, and its growing significance in different spheres, cm| i »sis must b-. 
laid on the necessity of co-operation amongst workers in different - “Id" medical 
veterinary publio health and agriculture—so that they might be better nine to com- 
bat the problems and obtain most satisfactory results. Tho experience of such work 
in other countries amply justified such a line of action in India. “Let us, therefore, 
stimulate interest in the study of Helminthology so that by patient intorev and 
diligent application we may help ia the solution of the various problems conn vied 
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research aud thus establish an active school of helminthology 


(§T 


Social Mind of the Individual 

Mr. K C. Mulcherjee presided over the mooting of the Psychology Section to¬ 
day. The subject of his address was “The social mind of tho individual.’ The 
following is a summary of his address 

Social relations are essentially mental. In the individual’s mental life someone 
else is invariably involved. There are not at lirst individuals and then a social 
unity, and there might be bricks and then a pile of them. 

Some believe that collective consciousness is tho highest form of psychic life, and 
society is the real god. Any alleged superiority of social mind can hardly as a rule 
be maintained. If a wave of emotional agitation sweeps through tho gioup each 
may becomo less than himself, less critical and more suggestible. I here is a consi¬ 
derable tendoncy to change one’s opinion as a result of discussion, ut it is ®*P°r * 
mentally observed that the females profit more by this discussion than the 
males * We observe practically that the number of jurors is increased to decide 
cases of murder while^o keep the lock-out for the safety of the ship o ? 
and not ten, is employed. The weight of responsibility is divided amon 6 tho mem¬ 
bers of the group and weakened in proportion for each man But for t ns dimmu^OQ 
oi this sense of responsibility man can hardly condemn another to death. The group 
or committed decision is sometimes altogether irresponsible and may only ho an 
intellectual necessity to avoid the crushing weight o-f high individual responsibility. 

Social consciousness follows almost a cyclic order of development. \^ he , i “ d | lv “} ual 
is more a social outcome than the social unit. The child is not an individual when 

he enters into the society but he grows into an individual ^w- tho Mttern 

outlino of the individual gradually appears, and at every stage v show* tli PRttein 
of tho social culture of which he becomes a specification. The social culture in tho 
last analysis comes from the individuals themselves. So individuals should be not 
merely static conformists to, but creative artists of culture. A non-creative P e >-Sona- 
“tv oi a culturally passive mass is a failure, educational as well as social. So he 
political or legal organisation should have only secondary value as existing foi tho 
sake of cultural institution and activity. 

The consciousness of the family group prepares the uh i“’® 
tn airs tho development of wider group sentiment. The family sentiment and natioual 
sentiment are equally strong in Scotchman especially the Highlanders. Tho fa■ J 
sentiment is very keen among the Japanese who aro also noted for then high nat 
spirit. This is also true of Germany and Italy. The people of feast Bengal are noted 
[ their national outbursts, but their sentiment for joint family system is a so highly 
i ■•mattable. Any vital connection can hardly be established in view of the low sense 
of nationality possessed by primitive people in spite of intense family sentiment, bta 
o m .be importance of the mental effects of the family life in relation to tho founda¬ 
tion of national sentiment should be uo loss insisted on than the importance of tho 
or.'vi nation of the family life for the material welfare of the State, and it is piobably 
GO. that any barrack system of rearing up State children, if introduced would bo 
disastrous to the growth of national fo, llioro is no reason to find iu the family a 
n-iiinal menace to tho development of wider social feeling. Unless nareissisneany 
jixiUed and coftrated, the family sentiments aid rathe* than impede the uevclop- 
ixiunt of higher social sentiment. 

Then? is some evidence that the crossing of closely allied stocks does conduce to 
ir< rwise of vigour and energy of mind and body and also to the variability of the 
siot;k for the production of persons of exceptional gifts. The Chinese have a high 
u/m’ugc ability and arc a relatively pure race but their culture has stagnated for 
want of men of exceptional capacity. So the vigour of tho exclusive caste system 
,-V tho maintenance of die purity o> blood is not biologic-ally sound. But the crossing 

the widely different stocks is supposed to produce an inferior race. So the Eu¬ 
rasians of India urn to be of a comparatively poor race. But any universal 
ehanv-;-uris«ition of the Eurasians ;s risky when the unit, qualities of the parontai 
avo not blended anu he individual of a blended stock ir a mosaic of such unit* 
llharautor, 

.frurucr oi-cfutioB Bi.vi: social or racial prejudices is based on recognition of 
ditto.-eu*^. but prejudice simply because of ditto, juoes does not exist. There is no 
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fooling of hatred butwoon tlio Spaniards and Indians in spite of differences iu colour, 
speech, habits and dresses. The difference is only an oloment in the total situation, 
sometimes it may be the symptom and not tho cause of the disease. The main 
determinant consists in the baulked impulses of the politically, economically 
and culturally dominated group. Differences aro emphasised because they offer tho 
readiest rationalisation for defence against real or fancied dangers. It' is for the 
aocentuatiou of tho dynamic relation that the Hindu-Muslim tension exists, The 
policy to multiply such relations of a group with differcnt.^roups is destructive of 
its vitality, When any tension occurs, the reactiou may aim at tho immediate exter¬ 
mination of the threatening forco for the restoration of the inter group equilibrium, 
but history shows that men cannot be made to change their opinion by direct coer¬ 
cion. This is an instinctive mode of reaction in which the end is directly aimed at 
and is characteristic of tho lower order of animal behaviour. Reason works through 
stratagem in a round-about way. The strategy that reason is to employ in liquidat¬ 
ing the baulked impulse of social prejudice should bo far remote from the end and 
will provo efficient in proportion as it operates unoonsoiously of the goal. This very 
remoteness of tho measure of social process is the cause of its great efficiency. 
This is somewhat of tho nature of a weight the power of which, when thrown on 
the longer end of u lover, is multiplied in transmission. GandhijPs satyagraha move¬ 
ment to stop the drinking habit of the masses fails because of its very clear and 
direct attack upon the end. Improvement of conditions, introduction of good music, 
drama, education, etc., would, however, slowly, have produced a more stable effect. 
So logistation often fails to effect social amelioration. In flattening a warped iron- 
plato strokes aro to be judiciously given outside the warped part otherwise now 
defects be produced. Should wo think that humanity can bo more readily straigh- 
toned then oven an iron plate ? 


3rd. Day—Hyderabad—4th. January 1937 


described tho main racial 
prevailing types, divided 


Racial Types in India 

Prof. fi. S. Quh't delivered a lecture on tho 41 Racial types in the population of 
India’*. He tiaced the racial types firm pro-historic times and dtfalt at length with 
the similarities and differences in facial features, growth <rf hair, colour of skin aud 
other details of tho different races in India. 

With tho aid of magic lantern Prof. Guha vividly 
strain in the population of Iudia and in tho light xif the 
India into several district zones. . T i , 

Prof. Guha said : “Outside a few isolated tracts like the Andaman islands or the 
interior of New Guinea, there are few places at the present time which presont a 
homogeneous population. India is not an cxoeptiqn. The ethnic composition of the 
Indian people consists as elsewhere of several strains which came at various periods 
with indeponent racial invasions—from the pleistocene to tho recent historical times. 
Of the movements of tho Early Man, we have no direct knowledge as to where they 
originated ; but in the control exercised by India’s topographical conditions, we havo 
unmistakable pointers showing the probable directions, from where these drifts came. 
Very few aitifgcts as evidence of early Man's handiwork havo been so far recordod 
from the eastern parts ! but in the heart of tho country itsoh, specially in Central 
and Soul hern India, along river beds and hill terraces, crude and polished stono im¬ 
plements in great abundance havo been discovered. ’But. until recently wo had no 
stratigraphic evidence of tho ago and culture sequences of tho Rone Ago M m in 

“Compared to Europe, however, tho discoveries in India lack iu one important 
les.kct. In the former along with tho tools used, skeletal remains of the Early Man 
have boon found in various places euabling us to judge not only the nature of his 
life but also of the physical type to which ho belonged. In fact these skeletal 
linds have shown that there were not one but several suh^l'Ccu ; or associated 

with different cultures -in different periods during the Roue Ago. Iu this country 
so far not a single skeleton has been found which can ho assigned in these early 
times thus leaving us in complete iguoraneo as to tho character of Ins physical tyno, 
of his affinities with the Stono Ago men of Asia Miuor and Enrol o with which hi« 
iwdturo closely allied. Indeed, with tho exception of tho fossil skull found at. Buy;mu 
which is of uncertain antiquity the skolelou remains whith may doflukoly bo con- 
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sidercd as providing landmarks in tho racial history of India are these belonging to 
the Indus Civilisation between the third and the second millennium B. C., and . tjio 
remains of Monks in the Dharmarajika Monastery at Taxilla which was sacked by 
the White Huns in the third century B. C,, the innumerable ruins of 
rharaftpr which are strewn all over the Central and [southern India of which in the 
State of Hyderabad alone there are over a million, undoubtedly treasure a wealth of 

skeletal maferials which when discovered, would throw 'fobnla^sEiTthat 

torio man in this’eountry: bat it is a standing shamo to Indian scholarship that 
von few of these sites have been explored, and the few that have been opened 
wero mainly by European excavators like Meadows Taylor, Bieeks, Rea, Hunt, Mu-u 
and Numa Laffite, ,, , .. .. 

“The pre-historic sites so far excavated in Central and Southern India are a., 

XS&JK Hdfi? ifAWtofirSnSSi 

dared of snflicient value to prwerv* * nerfshed) The majority 

this country which allowe>J Mich myaluahlo documonts to P J . ^ ^irns 

.nils from Aditanallur as wWl the ops 

of Jowurgi were definitely of. the Austrafoid type, but, 2 , on ° '*”2“J Armenoid 
since unfortunately damaged in transit, the late Prof, ® °J. ®. , r.. jj un t there 

characteristics. In the skull from the Raig.r Cairns mentioned by Dr Hunt there 

is one of a decidedly brachycephalic character. These are about all the «*1 
deuco we have on the racial types of Man 

India. They are unquestionably very meagre and defective, and W.^ 
small section of InL’s racial history. Of the rest of the 

know nothin' 7 either as to the time of then advents oi f nB p . us 

ethnic affinities. However, such as the materials are. they .nevertheless ratable us 


the main 


ion as cue maiowais aio. w -- — . 

strains in the Indian population of the present to 

in the Tlnnevolly distxiot In r-i-hMotio 
the aboriginal population of this country* 


to trace four of 
pre-historic times. 

“The Australoid type so conspicuous 

times is one of the major elements in me aoongiuui -* — v~r -* 

One thing that has emerged most prominently as a re mM jof 
the metric data taken by me, is the predominance of what 

typo forming in a truer sense the substratum of the non a g ,• 

population This type can be described as of medium stature, longheaded wit.i ah, 1 
iranial vault but with faintly marked supraorbital regions andla broaa sho 

oithognathous faoo. The nose is prominent and long but the i^ostrikmodera e v 

spread out giving alow Mesorrhino index. Tho skini coloSr vanes from a 
a dark tawnv brown and the eye colour is invariably black. The hair is stiaignt 
with » teudency to curl and is moderately present on t he face>^ . U 

is the dominant element, in Southern and the lower stratum « P P nr pcp n ce 
Upper Tciia with the exception of the Panjab and N. W. India where its presence 

idP>nflk. so marked. 

“Of the non-Mongoloid brachycephalic race, the earliest 0V1 ^ n ^ nn ^ c ^ t J. n 
Muhenjo-daro daring the Indus Period. In Harappa it Occurs in muoh peate 
niimbHrB, specially in a somewhat later period, and it is here for the lirst ume 
Wfl find tile proaenoo of a definitely Armenoid race. Elliot Smith reported the 
occurrence of a similar type of skulls at Aditanallur, and in some of tb* crania 
excavated by Huut from the cairns in Hyderabad, itH presence may also oe 
assumed At the present moment the brachycephalic non-Monguloid raod! arc) 
prndomluant in Guzrat, Kannada and are also the major types in the Upper Section 
of the population of Bengal, Maharashtra and Tamil Nad. It is characterised by 
hroad high head with the back parts flattened and inclined almost Vertically, and 
uot infrequently with receding forehead. The face is round and broad and the 
nuHu narrow nna prominent and often arched aud convex. The skin colour varies 
from a pale white among the Nagar Brahmins to light browu and brown among 
the Bengali KayastJias and Kaunadas. The hair is generally straight and very 
nrofu.se on the face and body. 

“Of the other long headed race we have no skeletal evideuco beyond the skulls 
recently found in Taxilla dating b^k to the 3rd century B. C., but it is probable 
that tho large brained people of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa with enormous post- 
auricular development and powerful body has entered into it. At the present 
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it is found in the Punjab' and North Western India mixed largely with a 
brunette type whom Eugen Fischer has called “Oriental” In Rajputana and U. P. 
among the upper classes it is undoubtedly the prevailing type but elsewhere it is 
largely mixed with the older Cromagnon race. In its purest form however it is 
found" only amoDg the Indo-aryan speaking peoples living in the valleys oi tne 
Ifinduktish mountains suoh as tho’Pathans, Katlirs and the Khos of ChitraL 

“Apart from these races, we have all along the Himalayan foothills and the 
greater part of Assam and Burma the presence of a larger number of Mangoioia 
races. The true Mongo! is seen among the ‘Uzbegs’ and ‘Tadjiks both of whom 
still live outside Indian frontiers. Within the frontiers of India, the Mongoloid 
races are sub-diviJed into two types, one of medium stature but long headed anu 
exhibiting mongoloid characteristics of the face and nose and the other as seen 
among the Lepchas and Burmese, is broad-headed with flat mo.igoloiu raco anu 
nose. No clear evidence of any of these two races has so far been found in any 
prehistoric burials but that they have been leaving for a long time in these regions 
may bo well imagined. , , . , , . . 

In conclusion, the lecturer said “l have so far described and attempted to tiace 
the main racial strains seen in the population of India, and in the light of the pre¬ 
vailing tvpes we may broadly -divide India into several distinct ethnic zones U) 
consisting of N. W. India, Punjab, the upper part of Rajputana and Westorn U. r.; 
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Southern Orissa. The tribal groups, botli Anstralot<l and Mongoloid remaui distinct 
and form separate zones of their own. Such classification will no doubt mvaiina e 
linguistic groupings, which seem still the fashion iu this country, and histore we 
finished with an ' Aryan raco’, we got a Dravidian, and before the Dravidian »•: W- 
goftem we are hearing of au Austria of mon-khmer race. But as I navo niaicaieu 
just like the Aryan speaking groups, tho Dravidian equally is not a homogeneous 
racial type, but composod of several distinct strains which soparato the Malayan imm 
Ihe Kanarese and the Tamil from the Telugu in the same mauncr as the 0»uzai n is 
separated from the Punjabi and the Bengali is distinct from the Bohan. Tims divi¬ 
sions must, however, bo taken only in a general sense, for tho different types in a 
large measure overlap, and it will not bo impossible to find a Pnnjabi v*no - 
not ho distinguished from a Malayli, a Bengali from a Rajput or a Mahara It 
an Assameso and vice versa. The genesis which control our hereditary meu a 
in mixed ethnic groups as ours, are capable of a large number of ' catmii 

giving rise to a variety of tpye, and it is difficult to draw a clear eut d m^at on 
j*very where, and it is onlv in a broad sense and not in any statu, n :i ia ro 
must this separation into distinct racial zones in India he understood 

In the Oeologv section a symposium on “Tho age of tho Deccan trap was 
■heltl. Mr. XV. D. Went of tlio Geological Survey of India presided. * 

In oponin*? the proceedings, the President observed that this problem or ini' A c> e 
nf the Deccan Trap formation was engaging the attention of several geologies m 
India mid no?/ discoveries had been made which throw important light on this 
question. Lie was glad to find that several of theso workers wore ptfesuut to 
phi ticioato in the sv mposntm. 

Mr. Crookshank (G. S. I., Calcutta) who opened tho discussion, said tho Deccan 
Traps woro concluded to bo of Eocene age, both on field and pahu oniulogiral 
videuct'S, but later on, tho structural relationships between the traps and imdor- 
Iving II* 11 and Lameta beds in the Ooatral Provinces as also the unc u t u mit v 
hpfwonn the trap and the overlyiog Nummulitio Limestone at Surat worn 
emphasised and this led to tho Decoau trap being considered upper 
jin then referred to the recent palaeontological discoveries of Hi. B •” 1 • 
"Vi ill tin*) indicated a Tertiary ago. The speaker analysed tue geelogu al 
'A'!.. ehmvnd how on certain intemretation they could Ik made 7 su lT-> r 


ui'.vi valuable 


rvideuw* ami showoil lu»v. on certain interpretation 
a Tertiary rather than a cretaceous age for tilt' Doo in >tap. 

fo concluding tho proceedings, tho President said Owl llioy lj«-» ~ ^ . 

discussion on l(U important subject and thanked tho several speakis lot UMI 
-outribiitions. 
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The Delhi University Convocation. 

Fifteenth Session—Delhi—16th April 1937 


The Pro-Chanceller’s Address 


'] he fifteenth convocation of the University of Delhi was hold at Delhi on the 
10th April 1937. The following is tho text of the address delivered by the Pro- 
Chancellor, the floribU Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 

Mb Vici<-Chancellor, Members of tiie Court, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a privilege and an honour to be present at this, tho 15th Convocation of 
Delhi University. 1 must thank you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for your kindly welcome 
to me and I can assure you of my great interest in all that concern this University. 

I must also congratulate you on your address in which you have sio lucidly and 
with such evident sincerity described the work and activity of the University during 
tho past year. You havo pointed out with courage and conviction the various pro¬ 
blems which arc still to bo solved, boforo the ideal of a Federal University—an ideal 
which has been enunciated in the addresses of several of your predecessors—become 
a reality. 

Yon have pointed out tho question of finance is ever before your constituent 
colleges and until the spectre of fiuancial embarrassments disappears, tho removal of 
h colleges to the new delightful site is likely to be delayed. I can assuro you 
tho Government will examine with great caro tho report of the financial implication 
euustqnent on the removal to the new site. More than this, alas, I cannot say, for 
(imernment to-dav has its embarassmonts. At time such as this one longs for an 
Indian Lord Nuffield, whose recent benefaction of £1,500,000 or over twn croros of 
rupees to Oxford University has enabled that University to endow and develop one 
of ii activities. Tho Great English Universities were founded, not by grants of pub¬ 
lic money, not even, except to a limited extent, by kings and queens from thoir 
private purses, but mainly by the liberality of individuals. Wo Indians are cortainly 
no less charitable and no less patriotic, i do not seo why what has boeu done in 
tho past and still continues to be done by private persons in England should not 
havf' its counterpart in India. 

Tho year lias beeu one not of rapid advance and development, but rather of deli- 
b»ratiun and cmiaidnation. A great experiment is in progress—the creation of an 
institution which will bo unique in India—a Fedora! Uuiversify. Its creation is no 
simple matler, fur innumerable difficulties and problems arise, tho solution of which 
i;\nkeH others equally clamant. It is, therefore, no nutter for surprise that progress 
is slow. Even the mere passage of time brings with it new ideas and a changed philo¬ 
sophy of education which may lead to striking changes in school or university 
organisation. Education can not bo static. It must reflect the changing ideas of society 
and adjust itself to the material, cultural aud sniritual environment in which 
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standard of attainment which it is entitled to demand as a requisite for higher 
study. 

I noto with satisfaction, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that in other directions consider¬ 
able progress towards tho attainment of the ideal of a Federal University has been 
effectod. Sir Abdur Rahman, whoso recent elevation to the Bench of the 
High Court has caused great satisfaction to his numerous friends, in his Convocation 
Address of 1934 drew attention to the need for the euactraeut of foJoval laws em¬ 
bodying tho relations of the colleges to tho university and defining tho rights and 
functions of each. Two Statutes of a comprehensive character have been formula¬ 
ted and so help to prepare a stroug legal foundation. But, as you have so pertinently 
observed, much more than the enactment of laws is still necessary before tho con¬ 
version of Delhi University into a Federal University is assured. 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor, siuce wo last met in Convocation, we have lost one nf our 
most eminent Pro-Chancellors, the late Main Sir Fazal-i-IIusaiu. Indians will ever 
remember with gratitude his signal service to tho cause of education and especially 
to this Univorsity. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I should now like, with your permission, to offer ray con¬ 
gratulations to the now graduates and with humility to address myself to them tor 
a few moments. For some of you, I trust, there is iu store a brilliant career in 
somu sphere of activity which will provide high opportunities of servico to those 
less fortunate. Others may secure a humbler post. But to all of you 1 would saj 
that, no matter what your position may be, you have it in you to contribute to the 
formation of public opinion and to influence the thought and outlook of those with 
whom you associate. 

1 know that you are filled with a burniug desiro to serve your country, to see 
it advance rapidly in wealth aud culture, so that it may again hold its head up amoug 
tho natious of the world. To your patriotism you join tho ardour and onthusiasm 
of youth—you make light of the perils in tho path—for your life so far has been 
spent iu the cloistered seclusion of a University and apart from the dread spectre 
of examinations, you havo beon saved the anxieties and perplexities of later hfo. It is 
a moro platitude to say that the history of human progress has not been one of 
continuous advaace—there havo been many vicissitudes, many setbacks, much avoidable 
conflict and undeserved suffering. How otton has it not happened that some fai- > 
slop, some miscalculation, some misjudgmont of too trend of events havo thrown 
nations back for years and even centuries V The goal has receded when itswraid 
to be so near—the work of years has been shattered in a moment, &uuh ha* been 
the tragic history of many a people. At no timo in om leceut history ha* tlimo 
been greater need than at present for calm and deliberate judgment of affairs, a no 
time has ardent emotion an t impulsive feelmg had giOuter penis than to-day. I do 
net wish to belittle the value or the dynamic force of enthusiasm, of audacity, of 
the boid pursuit of unselfish ideals. Bat I do wish from the bottom oi my heart 
tint you ray young countrymen, will in tho difficult times that lie ahead of you. not 
lose sight of what Is practicable aud of what is attainable at a gircu moment aud in 
a *nven set of circumstances, however much your imagination may bo fired bv the 
vision of a lofty and distant goal and however impatient you may bo to reach it. 
You in your ardour, ma^ perhaps move too fast or too dangerously for those whom 
vou’wish to lead. If I utter this word of caution, if I suggest that zeal be temper¬ 
ed with calculated judgment, it is because I feel that tho need of calm and 
cold reasoning is insistent at the present critical juncture of our history It has 



wilh"d"iVdaiu tho calm and discerning mind which hesitates to venture forth, 
.'n I* it sees a reasonable hope of victory. Nor need you iu dealing with great 

public issues' be tho prisoner of precise definition and formalism. A too logical 

mind is often a handicap iu the give and take of polities, 

T will not detain you any longer. My best wishes go with you in tho tasks thu! 
await vr<u. To many of us, when nearing the end of the jourue>, memory brings 
manv nuaims of wasted opportunities and frustrated hopes. non your time for 
retrosneet comes, may y 4 >u havo no such vain regrets and may you have th. vui-j- 

faction of feeliug that you always did the right thiug at tho right moment. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA t DELHI— 

The Vice-Chancellor’* Addrets 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Rat Bahadur Ram Kishore, 
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the Vicc-Cliancollor: 

Mr. Pro-Chancellor, Members of the Court, Ladies and Genilmen, 

It is mv first duty and indeed tho most pleasant} to extend to you all 
i__ nmci' imrinr^nf 1 fimntinn of tlio University's aca 


__ _ t . _ w _. w . a fiincoro 

wel"omi’*to til's the most important function of tho University's academic year, aud 
naiticulaiW to von, Sir. who in spite of onerous official duties,and numerous other 
engagements have found time to grace this occasion with your Inspiring presence. 

Tt is customary for tho Vico-Chancellor to review in the Convocation address the 
worh Mil activities of the University during tho preceding year. Although we have 
k 7i a“!iv time during a considerable part of the year preparing he way o he 

• . ,. • ,1 .,1 II I ill" ••it. ot I f lor o type, veil h • e, ' am atram, 

I ... .?S frflftn aooomplished. (heme £*• net yet tab on its final shape, 

y* "kXST-AijM. Mr Mm dacision of tho Government of India on the extent 

as 'VO I t for t! 0 uocision . and the Collet 

of tt d assistance which may be available to the University ana ti e egos 

k, ,■ , r. 10 plans which have been 00 1 . " "" th «. last Jhqe 

Ti, .... [ „f I:" I I.i ... ■ ' this mi |> ■ • rtul • ■ t h M.m. 

L t( , also to rucommoud the principles which should regulate and control the claims 
..f Vl.7Tinherttv and the C(rfleges to grants for capital expenditure on the new 
oVmViA mAnAgrant, 10 con; the osa « <«**'"J2 

. ~ 0*g» aaa,-. . «{»•., » = 

■: ■:rv ?...“'.l v.e-i./- 

ri*srs 

their labours will bo available, wo hope, in the neai future. . . .. 

/ jaa vta-5 

iiSoiiS “^1”*®. “ 

this Committee and of tho oxperts become available the Government of lai a . 
it is understood, formulate their own conclusions. 

1„ my Convocation address, last ,«u, I wferrwl to the e^to^of 

^MionV) ^tti(j a \ln?ve S rsity gU Two g StaUdes C defining^he relations'between tho Univer- 

wA among other am. 

B^«rKssria.i h# sotaW&f&XS# t*i«rS ^ 

iho nHfiout of the Governor-General in Council and the University has now on !•> 
statute-book a body of federul laws which will supply the constitutional and log 
foundation of the scheme. But we are still at the stage of deliberation, and ha 
not boon able to achieve any practical result. The essential feature of the ftu« ( 
srheme is n largo academic life, made possible by acceptance by the Constitno- 
Colleges of a common educational idoal and by their co-operation in an unueaig 14 
to iar°o tho standard of teaching and research and thus to create what may tIU **y 
i.h railed u university atmospbeie. Although steps have already been taken w 
introduce and encourage, the spirit of co-operation amoDg the Colleges p 1 artl 1 °^,^ 1, 1 “ 
in university teaching, yet to make it fully effective, tho Colleges shouKl ^ 
close proximity to one another and to the University and not separated, a 
nt present, by long distances, made still more inconvenient by lack of proper “j 
,„> r t facilities. Tho transference of the Colleges to the sites earmarked tie g 
the extensive grounds of the Old Viceregal Estate which the Government 
have already placed at the disposal of the University aud the Constitjwnt u 
i-\ hs is generally admitted, the condition precedent on which tho «’- 4 - 
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—scheme largely depends. We are hoping therefore that it will be possible for the 
Colleges, with the accessary financial assistance from the Government, to move, 
without further delay, to the now area which is so admirably suited to the type of 
university contemplated. 

We have not forgotten the invaluable services rendered by my esteemed friend 
Sir George Anderson to the University by defining the lines ou which its future 
development, as he conceived it should take place, and later by his ceaseless en¬ 
deavour to make it possible for the University and the Colleges to advance, in spite 
of numerous obstacles, towards the realization of the federal ideal. We* miss him 
here today ; but his good-will and sympathy are still with us and will remain with 
us, I am sure, to help us in carrying out our future plans in formulating which be 
played such an important part. Nor have we forgotteu the labours of my learuod 
predecessor, Dr. Sir Abdur Rahman, who lias now been appointed, to our great 
gratification, to be a permanent Judge of the Uigh Court of Judicature at Madras. 
It was in his regime that the question of a federal university was first moutud ami 
it was largely due to his wise counsel and tactful guidance that the University has 
been able to achieve, in that direction, the mousure of success that stands now to 
its credit. The names of these two worthy men will ever remain associat'd with 
the history of the University whatovor its future may be. 

Turning now to the academic activities of the University and tho Colleges, I 
should mention a few features ef the work done which, though modest, is by no 
means negligible. In the Faculty of Arts where instruction is imparted chiefly, if 
not entirely, by the Colleges, the teaching staff has been strengthened aud improved 
so that better educational facilities may now be provided. In the Facultv of Science 
where the University itself is responsible for teaching the Laboratories are now 
adequately equipped and practical work in them has been greatly facilitated by the 
recent installation of a gas plant. The stuff has been strengthened by tho appoint¬ 
ment of an additional teacher in the Department of Chemistry. Iu the Faculty of 
Law which is, like tho Faculty of Science, uuder the direct control of the Univer¬ 
sity efficiency aud tho standard of instruction have been raised by extending tho 
duration of tho course from two to three years. Our Law studonts will now receive 
not only a more intensive instruction in different branches of tho subject but also 
a more effective training in its practical application. 

The progress in women’s education has been remarkable hi recent years. When 
the University was fouuied in 1923 there was hardly a woman student in any of 
the Colleges. Two yours later, when tho Indraprastha Girls’ College was recognised 
by tho University, there were loss than half a dozen students on the rolls of that 
College. There are, today, about 150 women students in the University, of whom 
about 100 are receiving instruction iu I ud rap rust b a Girls' Coll ;o, .%nd the rest in 
men’s oolleges. The rapidly increasing demand for higher education araony women 
students has encouraged Indraprastha College to extend its educational a.qivitn.v 
and to seek recognition as a degree col logo of the University. It has improved Us 
staff by flu appointment of highly qualified toachers, collected funds for the 
purchase of n suitable building for its permanent home and lias, in other wavs, 
endeavoured fo: the betterment of its academic and financial position. 1 do hope 
that tho college will achieve complete success and soon take its proper place 
among the degree colleges of tho University, fully participating in its academic life. 

The research work dene by our teachers and their original contribution j 
knowledge have by means been inconspicuous. As many as fifteen original 
papers have been contributed during the year by the teachers iu the Dopartinmit 
of Mathematics to Indian and foreign Mathematical Journals : there are six to 
the credit of tho Dapmtrueuts of History and Economics, and live to ilm Depart¬ 
ments of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. Tho works of three Realms of the 
Utvvarsity deserve special ^ mention : The Supernatural in jffiyhsb Romantic 
/ (}'}f by Dr. S. Drttt, Indebtedness and other economic probUn n of the Christian 

Skua-makers in the city of Delhi by Mr. K. 0. Nag and Ha* vahwblu research 
y,v,rk done by Dr. D. S. Kothari which has wou for him gold n:*Ul from the 
Oni?oiHity of Allahabad. 

1 J» 4 vo tried to follow' with some interest the present trend of tinny Id; in other 
Indian Universities ou educational reform. There is no doubt a wiiL-sp eud 
dissatisfaction with the present, state of artYir?, but there is hardly any unanimity 
as to Dm remedy suggested. Indeed, iu * country like liulm. wash mud* diverse 
,P i f$, ideas, and conditions of life, it is act reasonable to •» -a complete 
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consensus of opinion. .Conflict of opinion, as you all know, is often duo to the 
difference of emphasis laid on tho parts of a complete discourse, and not to any 
contradiction inherent therein. Wo .seldom see both sides of a picture at the 
same time. Much of the misunderstanding is responsible for the unhappy 
opposition to proposals and situations. I will take, as an illustration, one aspect 
of the proposed educational reform. While, on the ouo hand, au opinion is 
gradually gaiuing ground in this country that University education should be open 
only to the fit and the deserving—to those who are well-equipped and are likely 
to benefit by it, we have, on the other, an insistent demand for a more liberal 
provision of facilities for higher education. We have, placed before us, a 
formidable array of statistics bringing out the ratio between the population of 

each European and American country and the number of undergraduates its 

Universities cater for. So far as those statistical figures go, I am convinced that 
considering the vast population of this country, the number of young men and 
young women receiving instruction in the Indiau Universities is not ^alarmingly’ 
large. I am also convinced by tho argument that the general awakening of the 
masses duo to the present democratic reaction on society has increased the demand 
for higher education ; and, above all, I am convinced that for the appalling 
ignoiance in the country and the hopeless darkness that enshrouds the minds of 
millions of our people, there cannot be too much light. But I am not convinced 
that tho true purpose of University education will be served by increasing its 
quantity at the expense of its quality. Nor am I convinced that social life will bo 
necessarily enriched by a rapid expansion of the present system of University 
education in this country. A comparison of the number of undergraduates in 
relation to tho population of different countries may be an instructive study : 

but the application of abstract principles to the actual facts of life may often be 

misleading. The social conditions in Western countries are not the same as 
prevail in India. 1 am not confining myself to economic factors, important as 
they are, but should like you to consider other conditions as well which have an 
intimate relation to the present problem. The average intellectual levels of the 
countries under comparison—the degrpes of the general diffusion of primary and 
secondary education in their population, should not be lost sight of, if correct 
conclusions are to be drawn. Expansion of University education without a 
corresponding broadening and strengthening of the school foundations is likely to 
produce tho same disastrous result as may be expected from a top-heavy 
structure built on foundations which, not being truly laid, are not solid and firm 
enough to support its weight. 

I do not know a patriotic Indian who does not desire to see an increasing number 
of highly educated young men and young women in this country, with a broad out¬ 
look on life and alive to the responsibilities of the position they may occupy, who may 
bo relied ou in a crisis, and whose well-trained and vigorous minds would fit them 
to be leaders of men. But lei us now answer dispassionately a simple question : Are 
our Universities turning out such men aud women ? The answer is disheartening, I 
do not want ty be harsh to our graduates. They have struggled against adverse cir- 
«-unr f ain'cs over which they have to control, and have not yielded to them, they 
have Huu merits, ami many uf them have excellent qualities to their credit. What 
1 have said and tho doubts I have cxpressed have come out of a heart not iiusym- 
j a.Indie biit ‘-'ad with disappointment. Has the University been fair to her graduates 
particularly to UiOvn of her alumni who, having failed, have never come to the sur¬ 
face V V» hat have they received from their Alma Mater after years of wasted youth 
and I mid economic struggle? ? 

It i', .lit ores ting and perhaps profitable to see ourselves as others see us, aud d 
is for the reason that I should like to refer to the opinion of a public man of 
{Mral pre-eminence, who although a man of high education and wide and varied 
♦ixp< nem o of men am* alfnus, Is not a professional educationist. The Hou’ble Sir 
• 111 t i : , r £‘j °? h : rho r pl ; ob,f y 01 judgment and shrewd common sense w& can 

" . 1 * ’ , p position of the graduates of Indian Univer&itmri, 

r "d HI •' I g if. C °::tf t V a 0[ Vlln »naalai University a few months «#>• J u " 
C ‘‘ r r ■ mvvnr ’f pa , ssmg 0ul of l3le portals of the resMctive tw 

■^iwties i‘*ery year of a large number of vwoe m«*n and women lie ituesm-u* 
ihat natip ally \uggest ibenasHuis Are: whfthor do thav ho and what do they u0 
no n.er .0 ihu isjiiiiK ocrloli the lib; Wood of *t*heNationVta%veSf » * 
dto/iM* tbo nuoiwy t’K-,v fbtep :M» or denr«,« ? 3 lie M uswers to shew 
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-^Sware, into the arena, where society struggles with life’s varied problems, these peo¬ 
ple grope for an entrance, but many of them, while groping, lose their bearings. 
Circumstanced as we are to-day, we are unable to relieve their sufferings by any ex¬ 
ternal aid. The result is that most of them eat their hearts out and suffer as ihe 
orphans of the storms. In the vortex of life, our society, already overburdened with 
the grinding poverty of the masses and with the dead-weight of innumerable limi¬ 
tations, social and political, tows them as best it can, tossing them on the sea of a 
planless existence. None would venture to assert that this country is not indeed 
to-day of educated men and women. Rather the contrary. Our social, political and 
economic problems of the day cry aloud for thoughtful leadership and well-directed 
efforts such as cau be expected only from trained men and woraeD. Why then this 
mal-adjustment ? A phenomenon that is distracting those of us who are in public life 
is the presence in our midst of a large body of trained youths, following a planless 
existence, whilst the vast mass of our countrymen are in dire need of enlightonod 
aid of such educated men and women. 

I have quoted Sir Phiroze Setbna at some length, as on such an important issue 
as the present educated unemployment, he very ably prosents to us the employers 1 
point of view. He complains not so much of the “mass production of graduates” 
(a phrase which has found favour with some of our most vehement as well as wisest 
critics), as of the poor quality of their mental equipment. What he calls a “malad¬ 
justment” has been caused not by over-production, but by the non-production of the 
required type. It is true that there is not enough employment for educated 
young men; but it is equally true that there are uot onough men of the right 
character and training for employment in positions of trust and responsibility. 

Tho proposed educational reconstruction which I tried to envisage in my address 
last year is a groat experiment calculated to remove, to some extent at least., tho 
anomaly of the present situatiou. It has, among its chiof merits, the thought and 
attention bestowed on primary and secondary education. If it materializes, as I hope 
and believe it will, thousands of our boys and girls will be diverted, at an earlier ago, 
from a futile pursuit of a will-o-the-wisp—a University education for which they aro 
not fit—to more useful channels of vocational training which will enable them to 
find profitable occupation in tho humbler, but not less respectable spheres of life. 
The Universities will be called upon to admit to tho advantages of higher education 
a similar but a moro deserving number of young men and women ready aud quali¬ 
fied to receive and profit by what such education has to offer them. Personal con¬ 
tact being thus possible between tho teachers and the taught, the universities will 
succeed, it is hoped, in training the mind aud shaping the character of their alumni 
to such standards of worth and efficiency as are not to bo expected in ihe present 
circumstances. Indeed tho personal element is the most valuable in the education of 
young men ami women and its rarity in Indian Universities to-day has opened them 

to jtho criticism suggested by tho now popular phraso : ‘mass production of graduates’. 

I have heard people speak with fervour of the anciont and medioval Universities 
of India. They regret that tho peace and happiness of |thoso scats of learning 
nud the intimate personal relations they fostered aro not to be found in their modem 
counterparts, Tho Universities of to-day arc, except in a few oases, too unwieldy 
for any intimacy of personal contact, and instruction in them has lost that human 
quality which distinguished teaching in ancient Universities by the subtle) 
personal influence of the teacher on the character of the pupil. We deplore 
every day this mechanization of instruction in modern Universities which are 
now regarded by some as educational factories. It is duo partly to industrial 
and commercial ideas which have recently permitted society and partly to the unfor¬ 
tunate aloofless, in most cases, of teachors to whom education isjonly a profession. 

What else can be expected of them when they are required to deal with a regular 
succession of an overwhelming number of undor-graduates every year ? 

The conditions of hfo lhat prevailed iu ancient and medioval India have 
changed ; and we have to day on our society an impact of industrial civilisation 
which tends gradually to reduce all human values to commercial utility. We miss 
the innocence and unsophisticated simplicity of childhood which characterised tho 
simpler form of society in ancient Iudia and also the joy of life whioh came not 
from material possessions, but from a healthy and vigorous mind^ with an infinite 
capacity for enjoying and imbibing the beauties of Nature and tu»> graces of life. 
But, alas 1 it is not possible for us to retrace our steps to the pristine civilization, 
as it is impossible for us to go back tc our childhood which we have outgrown. 

The Universities are great social institutions and they reflect in a manuor tho 
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, , atmnsnhf'ru bv which they arc surrounded We find thus in pur 

modern Uu^vcrsitfes both ’he strength and the weakness of an industrial civdira'ion. 
I kve S mo c time and attention to the cultivation of science with that 
J:'..X“wch C i S concerned more with the produc ton of useful resuit than 
With more theoretical knowledge, they have helped to hainese il^e torus 1 ol nanare 
fnr tli service of man; they have encouraged the study of tho unexplored ueptjj oi 

the human mfnd i“ desireswd aspirations, and the history n of on'which truo 
a better understanding of the human relations and the human destiny on wb icIi true 
ritizenshin is based they have broken down! the aristocracy of knowledge and the 

SI a C li aSS Ru P t ri tbe eg modern Insistence ^V^pfoduction cTvisgmJM 

“"l should now turn to the graduate* of the year the young ““ “a???® g? 
a few minutos ago. were admitted to the degrees of this U ™ r c si ’ u a vo aohloved 
words to thorn before we part. I congratulate you on the J Sd“x5“ 

a.• I hope that this will fead to greater successes in ‘' fe unil T ^ r nn*h L bo 9 ^ yoii 

once of great minds that have been handed down to you throu 0 h ooo - 

have read have, I expect, unfolded to you, to some extent.rt east, the l ny n^s 
Jife. Yon arc not, therefore, unprepared altogether for the 'wider w ® r 
are s-ion going to enter. The world is often pwtured M . frtehtea you, for 
struggle keeps the combatants engaged. Let not the battle of ^ f a J xrith a 

fuar saps the strength of youth, ^ forward wjth courage ai , * <0 f 0 ]| 0 vr 

stoat heart the grim facts of life that may offer j ■ • opportunities 

Urn line of least resistance-to drift with , f th ® the great, 

which mav take a long time to come. But you ,^ould lik« yon to 

revstanco—not to be over-come by 1 ,^ at °T °! i 

remember the wise words of Solomon . ’ the gloty of a ) 0 1 *- • ,. 0 f av0 urs the 
Realize you inner streugth-the strength of s Sfh of 

bravo and of your faith that ‘the labourer is worth his 1 •• f j : • forbearing 

vouth make vou patient and hopeful, resolute m mind am fm P ’ sneakjotf 

and tolerant of the weakness of. others The strength of t| ^ h, « h M 

wili *aise you from tho pettiness of daily trifles Jj ^ i) > dignity 

a-, ira.inn au.i y I ,‘id y ..« from the futility of doubts and fear, to Tj- 

lulimi.' and tho joy of achievement. I can give you , 0 to 

bn mi., to your youthful spirit which finds expression in a *o =« lv > 10 

ih: 1, ana not to yield.” 




The Calcutta University Convocation 

The Chancellor’s Address 

| j*r- following in thfi text of the address delivered by Bfc Excellency * ,r t ». 6 
ji».tfrs'*n nt the annual Convocation of the University of CwWta 1 '* 

17ih Fabuary 1937 s— 

Mb. VicF-CiiAN T ciu»bOiw. Ladikb ksv Gentlemen, . cl j B tiu- 

t* j*, n ,4 my inflation to speak at length or to-stand between you and n,e 
visitor who this year h; delivering the Convocation address. 
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liiero are however a few words I should like to say on this {last occasion when I 
Mmii address yon in Convocation as Chancellor of the University. First let mo ex- 
)uess my congratulations to those who now have received degrees and awards, and 
polity w * s * les t0 ^0 University as a whole for its continued progress and pros- 

During the years that I havo held this high office—for the Chancellorship of a 
University is a high office—it has not been open to me to develop that degree of 
intimate and personal relationship with its academic activities, and with those who 
direct such activities in detail, that more leisured time might havo made possible. I 
nave however through the medium of the Vice-Chancellor endeavoured to keep in 
r 'Mn:h with developments of importance in the policy of the University, both acade¬ 
mic and fiscal, and I have followed with special interest those measuros which seemed 
o mo calcu!ated to havo the greatest effect on the lives aud character of its alumni. 

1 hough the office of Chancellor goes automatically to the Governor of Bengal I may 
luirly say that I have never regarded the Chancellorship as a mere appendage to the 
Governorship of Bengal—but on the other hand, enjoying as Chancellor the advan¬ 
tage of exceptionally easy access to tho Governor, I have always been in a position 
*" lay before the latter as the head of the administration what I have conceived to 
be the legitimate views of tho University. 

Looking forward across the very brief span that now separates us from responsi¬ 
ble government in Bongal when the Governor himself will normally bo relieved of 
any responsibility for tho policy of the State as regards the University, 1 cannot 
lj ut think he may still have opportunities for service in tho discharge of the office 
of Chancellor. 

I have no desire now to dilate upon this theme or indeed to encroach 
af a.J upon matters that may fall within the sphere of party politics—but 
aware as I constantly am of tho profound—I may justly say revolutionary — 
changes that are upon us in the principles of government in this provi'neo 
1 canuot help asking myself in what direction this University can make tho 
greatest contribution to the national life of Bongal ; 1 am tempted to answer an 
follows—by striving to raise the general level of quality] among those who come 
ntider its influence and by including a true -conception; of constructive leadership. I 
have used tho word quality deliberately becauso in these days quality is not a charac¬ 
teristic always associated with mass production. To combine the Two demands ho 
continuous application of high standrrds—both in the selection of raw material and 
in tho rejection or remodelling at overy [stage of components that fuil to come up 
to specification. 

I make bold to state ns a historical truth that the advancement of a people by 
their own efforts depends in the main upon two things—first tho average standiud of 
quality attained by the people themselves and secondly their inherent capacity to 
throw up from time to time as circumstances may require loaders of the requisite 
calibre. 

For moro than a century and a half it has been a constant 'feature in the life of 
this I'rovinco that its development has boon conditioned by reaction to outside in¬ 
fluences. Extraneous influences have sometimes inspired, sometimes rest mined, 
sometimes provoked : and in turn leaders among the people of Bongal have apin *• e-l 
sometimes as enthusiasts propagators, interpreters or adaptors of Western ideus. 
sometimes as ardent reformers chafing at the slow progress of change, and at other 
times as rebels against the wholo couception of external authority in any form: but 
always or nearly always reaction to or against; external influence has been the stimu¬ 
lus and the focus of mtetest. in ail that concerns most closely tho daily lives of the 
people of Bengal that stimulus is going to be withdrawn—that focu^ of interest i 
poing t< disappear. No doubt mere will be a tendency to keep the stimulus ufive. 
to search aud scrutinize the activities of future government fov smqo trace of tho 
bidden hand of external authority ; but such tendencies will rmt brim .. • 'tu or 
to solution the problems of health, education and economic well-being for which a 
remedy will bo demanded by the peoplo from governments responsible to themsolves. 
Tho tilings that matter are no longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be 
night or a concession to be wrested: ihoy aro to bo devised and;conRtruct*d by those 
among tho people who aspire to leadership. The days of leadership against wmiuthitig 
are passing and tho oall will be for leadership to something. l-*vonturc to any that 
if the Universities cannot produce men to answer that call thev will fail to* fulfil 
their function in the national life. 
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It is the function of a leader as I understand it to try and bring out the best 
among his peoplo and not to hesitate to correct their weaknesses—for every nation 
and every community has its weaknesses if instead leaders of the people try to 
follow the easier course—to appeal to weaknesses or to encourage tendencies that 
they know to be adverse to sound development then the result will bo not progress 
but decline and disaster. 

I have put theso thoughts forward because it has been long in ray mind to do 
so and I can think of no better place to spoak them out frankly than in the 
precincts of this University. 

To elaborate them would render me suspect of attempting to deliver a convoca¬ 
tion address of my own, and I assure you that having mysolf suggested the delivery 
of that address by a distinguished visitor I havo no intention of usurping his 
place. 

Let mo now stand aside and leave you to hear one who in the world of letters 
long ago discarded the easy path and in face of criticism and opposition sought out 
and developed the latent strength and beauty of the Bengali language. I have been 
told on good authority that some thirty years ago whern the suggestion, ultimately 
given effect to at the instance of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in 1913, was first mooted, 
that the degree of Doctor of Literature should be oonferred on Rabindranath objec¬ 
tions were raised on the ground that he was not a Bengali scholar. But his crea¬ 
tive leadership in the world of letters has won its own recognition and to-day we 
are to listen for the first time to a Convocation address in Bengali by one who has 
earned the right to rank as a leader among tho creators of the modern language oi 
Bengal. 

Dr. Rabindranath * Convocation Addreift 

In his convocation address in Bengoli Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore said :— 

When 1 was invited to address the students at this Convocation of Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, thn inGrmity of my woru-out body stood in the way, but the special signi¬ 
ficance of te-day’s function, over-riding all difficulties, has irresistibly drawn me to 
accept the proud privilege offered to me. For this is the first time that the Premier 
University of Bengal has given the seat of honour to tho Bengali language in the 
ceremony of its bestowal of academic distinctions, hitherto marred by the ill-omen of 
the vacancy left by its empty place. 

One of the most poignant signs of the days of a peoplo s.adversity is, that even 
truisms require to be aggressively proclaimed. Wherefore it has. been necessaiy 
through lung year6 to labour the point that learning loses its vitaminos it strained 
through a foreign language. , . 

In no country in the world, except India, is to be seen this divorce of ttie lan¬ 
guage of instruction from the language of the pupil. A hundred vea s have not 
elapsed since Japan took its initiation into Western culture. At the outset she had 
to fake recourse to text books written in foreign languages, but from the very first, 
her objective had beeu to arrive at the stage of ranging freely over the subjects of 
study in the language of the country. It was because Japan had recognised the need 
of huch studies, not a an ornament for a select section of her citizens, but for giving 
power and culture to all of them, that sho deemed it to be of prime importance to 
make thorn universally available to her peoplo. And in this effort of Japan to gain 
pioficienuy in the Western arts and sciences, which were to give her the means of 
-elf-defence againsl ihe predatory cupidity of foreign powers, to qualify her to take 
an honoured place in the comity of nations, no trouble or expense was spared, least 
of all w r as there tho miserly folly of keeping such learning out of easy reach, within 
tho confines of a foreign language, 

We had allowed ourselves too complaisantly to become reconciled to be thus 
alighted by the disponsers of our fate, to acquiesce in this bolitting of Hie masses of 
our people* consoled by the scanty helps of learnim* parsimoniously served to 
few occupying the front seats, called “educating the people of India”. We had 
lost the courage oven to imagine a broader system of education venturing beyond 
the hounds of such triviality, just as the Bedouin cannot dream that Providence win 
over allow him to share in the expansive fruitfulness outside the few scattered oosis 
of his desert home-land. 

Tho difference between tho uneducated and the educated sections 
countrymen is exactly like that between the Sahara and the tiny oases thm ‘ * 
its vast expanse,—both in quantity and quality. For this reason, though ^ *! . 
under cut political domination, we are not governed by the same men»l«y* ^ 
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ramsn M hivn h ,m, t»L ’ f rabl ?’ j-ur^ay ovurywhoro amount I.Wnrn pu/mlm 
S " , ba ? U tako ? 0 got lld , of 4,1,8 internal source of division loadin'' to 

lutihty of uatioual aspiration,—ovorywhore, save in tins unfortmmto land. 

of parasitic creatures in the animal world, which live and <!io iu 
on ( , hel , r h ° sts ' They are able to eke out a bare living, but are 
orevei cippled in tho development of their limbs and organs. Such has been the 
case with our modern University education. It has from ils inceptiou been 

P ra . 10 011 a ‘Oreign tongue, so that, though nourishment has not been altogether 

lacking, it has obtained at the cost of all-round development,—so much so that 
it lias even ceased to bo sensible of its own abortivenoss. Acqustomed to live by 
borrowing, it has come to measure attainment by largeuoss of d«bt : it has signed 
«tn^Hnn° f Bei 7 ,lud ® t0 Uio thinkers of other lands, l'hoso who receive such 
education cannot produce what they consume. Brought up to absorb tho thoughts 
I ^ ^ u0| r academic success depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and 
,, ‘ '* 'acuity o thought, their courage of conviction, their creative inspiration 
“i' bo ? a , CI ] 4 ?. ebla . J -, 14 ,b ,oes wit bout saying that the only way of revival from 
such chrome debility is by tho assimilation and application of the subjo.t-mattoi 
, education through one’s own language, just as, iu order to incorporate food- 

i i mip me body, they have to be chewed witli one’s own teoth and saturated 
with ones own digestive juices. 

Of course, it will not do to forgot that the English lauguage caunot lose a 

place of honour in Indian Universities, not merely because of its practical 

usefulness as a meaus of livelihood but because it is the vehicle of the Western 
science which to-day has earned the respect of all the world. To repudiate it out 
of a sense of false patriotism would only bo to curtail our own opportunities This 
suience is not only important iu the field of world economics and politics as a 
means of self-preservation, but its influence is of immense value for freeing the 
mind from tho inertia of stupidity. The mind which refuses to admit its message 
which is unable to accept its implications, needs must be content with a narrow, 
uaik and feeble life. From whatever horizon tho light of knowledge may*radiate, 
it is only a clouded, barbaric mind that rejects it because of its unfamiliarity 
All races and peoples are equally entitled to avail themselves of Truth in any of 
its manifestations, for this is a right inherent in humauily itself. 

Men are inevitably separate in regard to their share of political or economic 
wealth, hut in the case of bestowal of the largesse of mind, all men who come to 
receive, have everywhere and always been accounted equal,—the giver being 
rewarded by tho generosity of his giving, the receiver glorying iu iris own 
competence to take. In all countries, the doors of tho storehouse of material 
wealth are strongly guarded, while tho University gates are ever wide open. Tho 
Goddess of Riches is careful, because her accumulations are limited by quantity, 
they are lost when spent ; and the Goddess of Learning is lavish, because her 
wealth does not depend on accumulation, but grows as it over-flows. 

I venture to think that it is a matter of special pride for Rengal that she did 
delay iu claiming bor share of European culture, by contact iwith which she 
has hastened the growth and enrichment of her own‘language and literature and 
which by Ms very influence enabled her to overcome tho initial weakness’ of a 
tendency to imitation. In lie first stages, those who were reputed m bo lourm-d 
exclusively used the English language in speech and writing, for through ;r tlnir 
now wealth of thought and feeling had been chiefly gained : nevertheless those 
of them who wore htorary men soon came to perceive that while they could work 
by the candle-light of a foreign language, they could not awakun to true self- 
expression except in the morning light of their own language. We have two 
outstandiog examples of this, n Micbaol Dutt nnd Bankim Chatter tee. 

Michael’s acquaintance wi h T-Uglish language and ^literature was as wide ns his 
lov« for them was deep, aud he had moreover wandered into the realm of Onvk and 
ami Latin classics anu had tasted of tho nectar. So his genius naturally firs* . iyhr 
lo m;prsss its.If m 1 ,f Idid not take him long to realise that the heavy 

loss of intorest entailed by reliance on borrowed material, loft bat liltlo of residual 
value, whereupon he made his hrstjsalutatioa to his mother tougne with n poem, in the 
language of which there was nothing of the faltering hesitations of a neophyte. Turn, 
its outward form fallowed a foreign model, but its commits and imageries wore of 
the indigenous Krittibas pattern, with which hospitality was shown to the genius of 
Milton and Homer. The*e is no iugloriousuoss m offering such hospitality, rather, 
that both betokens wealtn- and helps to augment it. 
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did 
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for Bengali poo-rv, liaakimchandra did lor Bengali prow, D® 
its ad^auco. Bankim was one of the f. rem-M « he first batch 

* u t i uv futility of such attempts. The very culture he had imbibed, because 
iwd feu assimilated, drew him to seek, its fulfilment In his own 
fho water-fall from the distant mountain top pursues its way through the pop* 
valley, it makes fruitful the fields alongside by causing the seeds within Ultra to 
grow^ so Bank hr, utilised the foreign stream of thought to fertilise the mental soil ot 

his oountrv through his own mother tonguo. .. . „ n „„inrm™ liad 

Before the time of Bankimohandra, the educated section of oui bountijmein l 
come to ", eeOBlusio* that their o rn enjoyment of beauty and q 
oulv bo carried on in the fields of European literature while 1 1 > 

8£a*uaif£d&'^y 

foreran oarts, did they uot fall and sprout on our own soil . that which <•» e 
flourish in the country no longer remains foreign. In many a flower and f.u.t of o.u 

land arc there evidences of this truth TTnirlish lan a ua a 0 has 

Thu significance of the new knowledge learnt throu 0 h the .-•£ • *’ ' x t 

idiosigomou o ^ home, fUving Ukeo on n Bmpfr gl]**** 

and pr lie from our country m.-n, to givo toicO to their hO| . '‘ , jUs provtuco 

pjmnl will fiad its truo glory id gaming intimacy witu tne P«op'“ »» •» v 
through their natural language. T| 

But for this, I had not .ho ^‘“rewjthyjo JW t «« ^ tifeVou? X'* - 


■■:2£rgi 

* tKfe’&g; gr K-ffCg. ;■ j ^ h*l 

exporiTnv.ntai application, had tho mind of Eui 
rea ant 


awake* rich 
of jAlad. 

Mow ;> 
ol 

ic.ly. 1 
]..moving 


Lit} WUl IU, irnu Liiuj - 

Europe uot wou universal recoguitiou uv 
tho 'honesty 'ami earnestness A its striving, impeUmg CUJ | , r ‘;^ 
countries to adopt the s*arao studies, the same methods, the snn 

[most every where schools and colleges and universities are looked upon 
irrigating the mas mind and sowing it with the seeds of the new t 
; ;>,ve seeu for my self a country that has displayed an amazing pow u m 
tho stupendous obstacle of illiteracy, massed up during ages of tmgl'oei. 

rtf f irvi., mi’Llt 1 . 1 , ^ .. _li il .i. ! i- 


,-itlnu u"short space of time, with tho result that its down-trodden pivraiauji, 
reduced to the verge of the extinction of their humanity within the dumb Uaii-u 
i j ac k of seif oppression, now stand forth in tho forefront of go-ahead mtVmns <>v 
the ertr'dsc of their liberated powers, ,. 

But all this while- vur universities,—poorly equipped scam.ly respected- ul l , 
incfjuragBfflflBt,— Iidto been plying monotonously iike little ferry boat- oarryi.o. 

■ in ' ... the meagre subjects set for their exam-mat mm.. »“ 


iTyUful Of students over- 
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universities of ours have touched uo more than the outermost fringe of the r reat 
mass mind, and even that oontact is pf the lightest, beroft as it is of all vitality in 
passing through its foreign covering. Wherefore, far behind the other Eastern 
nations m which the call to awake has been heard, lags India in regard to solf- 
respect awakoned in the light of self-knowledge. 

On behalf of writers in Bengali, and for myself, I would claim that wo havo been 
i Q the work of implanting modern culture in the heart of my country. 
This spontaneous activity of ours has long been ignored by our University, phich 
never invited its co-operation for it used to look down on our work a 3 something 
different in kind from its own. 

The gulf between the two was first bridged by Sir Asutosh when ho made bold 
to bestow a doctorate on this liumble writer in Bengali. Great was the daring 
reqaired to do this, for the exclusiveness of the artifical aristocracy of English 
learning had become a deep-rooted tradition. But valiant Sir Asutosh felt no qualms 
in delivering such blow against this aristocratic pride entrenched in a foreigu 
language. He first sent this friendly greeting to his mother-tongue from tho top of 
the University tower and thon followed it up, with cautious skill by carving a 
channel below, through which the Bengali language could flow into its precincts. 
That channel has now been widened by his worthy son and successor, for which 
our present Vice-Chancellor deserves tho blessings of his mother land. 

For me, a writer in the vernacular, unpurified by the university rites of initiation, 
Sir Asutosh first broke one of its unwritten laws ; and one more knot of their bonds 
has now been cut by his son in inviting me, that same academic outcast©, to addross 
you in our own language. This shows that a veritable ohange of climate has come 
over our educational world in Bengal and the dry branch that had withered at the 
wintry touch of Western influence is now festively putting forth fresh foliage. 

Elsewhere in India, another university has rocently been seen to make the attempt 
to use as its medium of instruction the language, if not of the people as a whole, at 
least of considerable section of them, and its authorities have already achieved a 
marvellous success. This unexpected fulfilment of suoh hitherto unheard of idoa, 
is doubtless for them a thing to glory in. But the present ambition of Calcutta 
University has for its large objective the whole of its countrymen. Though some of 
the limbs of our Bengali-speaking province have been cut asunder by tho hatehol of 
of its rulers, this gesture of our University still amounts to proclaiming its recogni¬ 
tion of the language of 50 millions as its own. By thus honouring its own couutry 
this University stands honoured. And to the memory of the great Sir AsutoMi who 
heralded the advent of this auspicious day, I offer on behaK of us all our rtspoetful 
salutation. 

I am aware that latterly a bitter protest has gone forth from the Eastern world 
against tho claim to greatness uf European civilisation and culture. It is doubtless 
advancing at a great rate in the accumulation of material wealth, but the grer.tnoss 
Of man is not in his outward possessions. The greed, rapacity and political trickery 
that emanate from the Western powers ruthlessly to trample "under foot the rights 
of weaker countries, have never before in the history of man, been seen m such 
fearsome shap •. Man has never been able in tho past to give his tmbridKl passions 
such monstrous proportions, such skillful, undefeatable efficiency. That has become 
possible for the West to-day because of ita command of science. 

When in the beginning or middle of the Nineteenth Century we made our firs: 
acquaintance with European civilisation, our joy and admiration freoly went out to it. 
in the belief that it had come into the world animated with a genuine respect f n man 
as man; we feit certain that truth, devotion, justice and goodwill towards me.i wore 
its essential characteristics ; we thought that it had taken on itself ihu duty of free¬ 
ing mankind from every kind of external and internal bondage. But, as the yo.v/s 
went by, within the short span of our own lifetime, we have this love *4 
humanity, this sense of justice, growing feebler and feebler, fill at last there is I ur 
no civilised Court of Appeal where the plaint of tb • persecuted against tho powerful 
oppre: sor has any chance of being heard on the ground of righteous nose. 

The one famous sponsors of this civilisation are now devoting all their intellect 
and wealth to produce in human engines of destruction to rend and maim one aouiiur. 
Such mutual mistrust, such mortil terror, betweeu man and raaa, no other age has 
ever witnessed. Tho firmament above man’s work-a-day woild, from which cotnod 
his light, through which 49 heard his call to liberation, is now murky v itii the 
dust raised by continual conflict, thick with the germs of mortal death. 

51 , 
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The grand old civilisations of old, of which we have still preserved the memory, 
chiefly strove with all their powers to keep this higher region clear and undefiled, 
its pure light unobstructed. Such endeavour is now-a-days scoffed at by the modern 
unbelievers in eternal Truth and right. Such objective is deetnod utterly unworthy of 
the uppermost exploiting nations who plume themselves on being predestined 
by nature cruelly to overwhelm the earth with their domination. The whole Western 
continent trembles under the mad wardance of their civilisation, now intoxicated with 
insatiable greed. With what faces, then, am I to expatiate on the merits of the 
culture in which the expedient is thus divorced from the good, of the civilisation 
which is thus staggering, bemused towards its own destruction ? 

But in the history and literature of this same civilisation, have we not, one day, 
seen its true love for Man ? What if it is now mocking its own higher self ?—I 
cannot dismiss the signs of its greatness of heart that we have seen, as an illusory 
mirage; I will not say that the brilliance of its rise was false, and that it is the 
darkness of its debasement which is true. Civilisation has, on many an occasu n, 
taken false steps, proved untrue to itself, repudiated its own supreme gift to 
humanity. We have beheld the same unfortunate lapses in our own country, as 
well as outside it. In every chapter of history the glory of humanity has had i.s tan. 
But whenever some invaluable truth has found expression in any shape or form, it 
has won the allegiance of mankind, even when standing on the rubbish heaps or its 
deca>ed outward magnificence. 

Europe has provided the world with the gifts of a greatfculture—had it not the 
power to do so, it would never have attained its supremacy. It has given tne 
example of dauntless courage, ungrudging self-sacrifice, it has shown tireless 
energy in the acquisition and spread of knowledge, in the making of institutions 
for human welfare. Even in these days of its self-abasement, there are stm 
before us its true representatives who are ready to suffer punishment in tuen 
fearless protest against its iniquities in their chivalrous championship ot its 

victims. They may be defeated again and again, for _ the time, yet in them w v 
be seen the true ideal of their civilization. The inspiration that holds them 
steadfast to their best instincts, through all the outrage and degeneracy around 
them,-that inspiration is the truth dwelling in the heart of Western cjvflisation. 
It is from that we have to learn, not from the disastrous self-degradatio 
modern Western nations. , , . ^ 

To you, young students, who are assembled here to-day prepared to go * 
through the gate of this University to conquer the world before you, I otter n>J 
cordial congratulations. It is you who will boar the seed of a great promise 
towards its fulfilment. 

The sea of humanity around you is tumultuous with high waves of contending 
passions. It is as if the Gods and Titans are once again churning it to raise 
humanity from the depths of the departing age to the shore of the next llua 
time, also, the churning rope is a serpent, the serpent of greed, which is vom ® 
forth it. 1 ; poison. But as yet, wo see no sign of all-beneficent, death-conqueriQ 6 

Shiva coming to rescue humanity by absorbing this poison 

We in India are on (he shore of this terribly turbulent sea of Time. It has 
not been given to us directly to take our share in piloting the world through ua 
buffo tings. But the drag of the maelstrom is upon us from without, anu witmn, 
also, the advancing waves of chaos are beating right and left. Well-nigh .insoluble 
problems rise to coufront our country, one after another. Communal separatism 
tim l dissension are taking menacing shape, polluting the very source of our well- 
being. The solution of those problems may nut be easy, but if not found, we Shan 
descend lower and lower into the abyss. 

There was a time when culture, fellow-feeling and prosperity reigned in our 
villages. <Jo to them now and you will see the fang marks of the reptile of dissolu¬ 
tion that bestrides them. Pestilential maladies born of poverty, of physical and men¬ 
tal starvation, are eating away their vituliiy, it j s f or us ourselves‘ to think out 

where the remedy lies- but not by means of ignorant imaginings, nor by dint ol 
tearful outburst. Defeated you may be but you must vow that defeat shall not come 
by your deserting hie helm in fright, or because you foolishly deem it glorious to 
(0 mmit suicide by jumping into the raging waves. . . . 

\Ve aro too readily inclined to be sentimental, We cannot arrive at the determ 
nation to pursue our endeavour with steady dispassion Take up your country j 
burden manfully, :u the light of your own intelligence freed from the vagueness 
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unrealities, facing and knowing the folly, the ugliness, the imperfections that beset 
you for what they really are, exaggerating them according to your particular bias. 
Where in fact our fato is every day insulting us, depriving us, hampering us at evev 
turn—there to delude ourselves with home-made claims to superiority, is ono of the 
worst symptoms of our feebleness of character. 

If you would truly set to work you must begin by realising that the seeds of our 
downfall are within us, deeply imbedded in our character, our society, our habits, our 
unreasoning prejudices. Whenever I see our people seeking to throw the responsi¬ 
bility for our evil lot on some outside circumstance, to lay the blame for our ill-suc¬ 
cess solely on the enmity of some alien party, to remain coutent with shouting 
their plaints into the unresponsive void, mv heart cries out, as did old King Dhri- 
tarashtra : “Then do I despair of victory !” 

The day has come for us to sally forth against our internal enemies, to deliver 
a massed attack on the age old follies that are the real roots of our misfortune. We 
must raise our own powers out of the slouch of tamasic inertness into which they 
have fallen, and we hope to make honourable peace with the power of our opponents ; 
otherwise any truce that we may patch up will be one in which we are bound hand 
and foot in tho chains of beggary and indebtedness. We can only rouse the best 
in others by means of the best in ourselves and in this best will lie the welfare of 
both. Full of holes are the vessels into whioh are cast the reluctant doles granted 
to the prayers of the weak ; of quicksand is the foundation on which rest the favours 
so obtained. 

Let honour come to me from Thee. 

Through a call to some desperate task 
In the price of poignant sufferings, 

Lull me not into lauguid dreams, 

Shake mo out of this cringing in the dust, 

Out of the fetters that shackles our mind, 

Make futile our destiny, 

Out of the unreason that bends our dignity down 
Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators, 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours 
And raise our head 
In to tho boundless 
In to the generous light, 

In to the air of freedom. 


The Osmania University Convocation 


The Osmania University Convocation was held at Hyderabad ( Deccan ) on the 
11th. February 1937. Sir Shah Sulaitncin , in the course of his Convocation address, 
observed : 


a Urdu language^ shall ever remain deeply indebted to the munificence and 
■ onerosity of His Exalted Highness who has conferred permanent benefit on ii bj 
founding this great institution. From the national point of view, he said, it would 
be an ideal thing if there coaid be one single language and one script for tbo 
whole of India ; but such an ideal was not capable of attainment within a few 
centuries. There was unfortunately considerable controversy In India on account 
of different scripts in use. That bewildering variety was the greatest impelimont 
in the way of the uainoatum of Indian languages. Bui it was not beyond the 
range of possibility that at some distant future there might be unanimity in 
fldoDting Reman characters as common script for all Indian vernaculars. W ore it 
possible to bring about such a compromise, all difficulties in the way of a single 
script for the whole of India would bo completely removed, even a common 
language could develop in a few generations by ordinary evolutionary process. 
He added “Indeed, when the whole W01 q d CQmes to realise better the needs of 
mankind for a common language and greater convenience of a common script, 
there may perhaps be some international agreement under he auspices of 
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4 * r , u- nf Nations for adopting a new system of phonetic characters based 
McKlY on scientific analysis of sounds, accurate representation somewhat on 

Iine Re°forrinff ll to d SetHfferences between various communities in India, Sir Shah 
ifi L fMcn swned to be accentuated because y* live in a oaste and 
»id that flin . childhood, outlook is narrow and not 

hroad Un rii y reality the sVug^is ’more economic than political or religious and U 
]ips with Indian Universities’to ameliorate conditions and bridge the gulf as far as 
TTniror«;itv centres where youths of ail communities are thrown together 

KT^..2.”^E2^SrJ5SS Cm. »..« .i mw* «*.««. ^ 

and distribution. And it ought to f turn , „ and also a cultural institution 

&z stsjL'FSS ] r i. fe— - 

with one another in producing graduates, regardless of efficien y. .. 

“The immediate need. of the hour"he a °°-uddw’ increasTin the numbw^f 
multiplication of Universities, coupled •• t drastic restriction on admissions, 
scholars attending such institutions, • ? policy. Every University has 

What is wanted is a re-onentat.on of Academic policy. jb.v» ij ||iw ^ o{ 
not the cood fortune of the O mania University £ i.] loro f nrfl useless to 

fundsdife° 0 to the generosity of its benevolent patron It s <££*£*»* 
expect that in the face of the g r owmg n oea oi in* ° tne V f unds , the only 

State aid would be more and more generous. With P. . . . tQ b0 to grade 

affective method for catioaxi institutionsto meet o n ha reed from scholars 

.-;:t: 

gether, and also helped Wlth , 8 ^2j2S?? , . P ana 1 to Increase the University revenues, 
students passing in the second ^'vision > ? lixed for a lbose who come with a poor 

about double the amount of the ^® es f “ y - thout dosioe the door to less qualified 

third. Such a graduated scale of fees, without S 1 ® . ff r an additional 

students, would put some restriction on them, and at the same t.me^ ^ ^ be a 

encouragement to the better class 1 riopartments and the improvement of the 

saving of money for development of the hand, it will increase the 

ill-equipped laboratories and libraries, a J m : Rsions There ought to be 

revenue and pul au in.lir^t Tor prol;jcutTng their studies 

,0 follow other pursuits. lm . , 

“With the growth of primary and secondary reduction, it w but 
tho University education must in its turn expand as well. University eauca mu 
should be broad-based on a new system of seoondary education which, m aid. - 
to "iving students a literary and cultural education, should also qualify them f 
.articular callings and professions, so that instead of unnecessarily prosecuting the.. 
ihidi«s further, they may early direot their energies to commercial ana industrial 
,'rni suits with a better chance of earning a decent livelihood. There need not be 
,nv demarcation between ordinary secondary schools, on the one hand, and techn • ar 

c.hnnls on the ocher, as both, cultural and technical education oan, with a proper 

'-va&nisfltion Of the secondary education system be more usefully combined t.getnM- 
Ui ^u ludiug, Sir Mai said: “My sincere and earnest appeal to you '^ ^ 
i.A.d.l endeavour to acquire a right judgment to view the various problems ' b 
oZ country with wisdom and foresight If you taka any rash and hasty steps, 
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by^voii^ (lisastor to your career i and perhaps to an extent not quite apprehended 

doubt, as you pass out from this Univerily, some of you may have to face a 
o. <* or Keen competition and a period of long waiting befor success is achieved ; 
oir ao not despair of the future, JBe firm and resolute, full of hope and inspired 
tn ambition^ and abovo all, have confidence in yourselves, and faitn in your capa- 
ct v. | it no! iorget that there are millions of people in this country in all grades 
or society, ranging from the high to the low aud every one cannot expect equal 
prosperity.” J 1 H 


The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

Tn his address to the Convocation of the Benares Hindu University, held at Benares 
on the 2nd. March 1937. Sir At. Visvesvaraya laid emphasis on the development of 
industries. ‘Industrialize or perish’, he declared, ‘should be our slogan in future as in 
tho progressive west’. Sir Af. Visvesvaraya said : — 

In the docade ending 1931, the population of India incresed by more than 10 poi 
cent. It is expected to swell up to 400 million by 1941. The food production of 
the country is not keeping pace, Tho present average monthly income of the Indian 
people in estimated at about Rs. 6 per head of tho population. The income of I he 
poorer classes falls far below this figure. Tho trade depression sinco 1929 has 
reduced agricultural income and hardened the lot of the rural population, The stan¬ 
dard of living is so low that, to quote an English author, the table of minimum food 
requirements laid down by the Minister of Health for the British umemplovcd would 
mean unheard-of luxury for the population of India’. The masses in rural areas 
earn on an average Rs. 2 to 3 per head per month, that is. less than 4 shillings in 

English money. Rural indebtedness is calculated at about Rs. 250 per family. Ovor 

70 per cent, of this population live in huts or hovels built of mud and thatch. In 
tho words of a prominent public leader in Bengal, the problem of a square meal 
every day and some kind of coarse cloth to cover nudity is tho problem of pro¬ 
blems which stares ns in the face'. 

Since trade depression set in in J°29 unemployment has deepened. The people in 
authority in this country have in a sense abolished unemployment and the horrors it 
would conjure up if the truth were known by refusing to keep count. Another 
gloomy feature in the situation is that nearly a 90 per cent, of the population slill 
remain illiterate and therefore ill-equipped to think ahead and work for their own 
advancement. As a result of these disabilities added to malnutrition, Hie average 
life of the Indian is only about half the average age of the European, Dr N. 1. 
van der Merve, leader of^ the Free State Nationalists in South Africa, recently ra ido 
a public statement in which he said : .Our natives in South Africa aro undoubted¬ 
ly much better off than 90 per cent, of the population of India... The peoplo live 

mainly in mud huts iu which the most elementary health rules are unknown...India 
is still an unhappy country and over its vast population hangs the menacing cloud 
of poverty, misery and ignorace. All these statements seem reliable. But making 
allowance for possible unconscious exaggeration, if even 75 per cent, of what is suited 
is true, it will be agreed that the situation is intolerable, and a radical, a drastic re¬ 
form is immediately called for. 1 

[n view of mass poverty and unemployment, our first thought should bo for 
fhe poor, and any ameliorative measures taken should be to raise their standard of 
living and arrest their further degradation. Life's necessities, that is. tho goods and 
services needed to maintain a normal existence, fall under six heads, namqiy, food, 
clothing, housing, educaiion, expenses on social funutions, and recreation, amusements, 
eta., to occupy leisure. We have with us an ignorant, ill-nourished aud underfvd 
population. With an income of R s . 2 to 3 per heal per month, tho living oonditione. 
of the majority of our peasant and wage-earning classes cannot but be regarded an 
precarious in the extreme. In the case of the poor, education is practically neglected, 
The future citizens of this realm are growing up iu dense ignorum-v aud their ex¬ 
penses on marriages, funerals, etc...are excessive and ruinous. I have discussed the 
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'"^iticome question with intelligent farmeis in villages in several parts of the country 
and with university professors, economists and leading business men in some of the 
cities and districts both in Central and Southern India. The result may be sum¬ 
marised like this. . , , .. . n . , 

Taking one hundred families in a district, it may be assumed that 2 per ceut. of 
them are well-to-do, each family earning on an average Rs. 150 per month, 18 fami¬ 
lies belong to the middle class, both upper and lower, with an average income of Rs. 
75, and 80 families are of the poorer classes who earn Rs. 20 in cities and towns, 
and Rs. 10 in villages, or an average of Rs. 11 per head of the entire poorer popu¬ 
lation. These figures give an average monthly income of Rs, 25 per family, or Rs. 
60 per head per annum, for the whole country. For bare existence this income 
should be at ieast doubled, and this doubling will not come about without a plan 
and an organised big-scale effort. To secure this, fundamental, nay, revolutionary 
changes nre necessary in the administrative and social policies of tho country. 

The immediate aim should be to double the income of the poor. This done, the 
income of the two upper classes will autjraatically increase by at least 50 pei cent. 
Tbfi main remedies to this end lie in increasing production and service., °° 

presently explained; in raising the literacy and skill of the people . and '“ J^unch g 

a country-wide scheme of credit facilities to finance farming operations and rura 
business generally. Under modern conditions the standard of living of the peep e 
aDd the remedies for unemployment are becoming more and more the concern ot | 
State in progressive countries. This should become a prominent feature in mis 

country also. , , 

The area under cultivation in British India is not more than one acre per bead 
of the total population. The yearly income from produce at current prices canno 
be very different from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per acre. There is little scope for any 
substantial growth of income from this source. Industries and trade are e 
want. These common truths should become widely known. The Universities should 
take a hand in propaganda work to open the eyes of the people to the need of h 

great change in their outlook. At the same time correct healthy ideals should bo 

impressed upon the common people by means of mass education and by pi >p-o n -‘ 
for citizenship training. 

The real source of prosperity of any community is the quantity^of good* pro- 
duced and the vaiue of ^services 7 rendered by its people. The products will be 
from agriculture or industries, and the service, in trade, transport, ocmmunications 
and other occupations and professions. The prosperity of he coun. ry 
and indirectly of the individual citizen, will depend upon 
services produced by the entire population. . . - a • _ .# 

For a century past, particularly m the Dominion of Canada, the numuer oi 
workers required to produce food nas been steadily declining from some ing i 
75 per cent to about 17 per cent at the present time. In the economy of 
Sweden, we know that in recent years the number of persons who gain 
their livelihood from agriculture has markedly and steadily dimmished, Tjijjf 
u continuously increasing section^ of the population has come to be occip^ 
in industry, trade and traffic. This is the general tendency in t MJ . 

for the past 50 years as evidenced by the example of Soviet Russia, ber 
many and Japan. India is often spoken of as, an agricultural country, but it is not 
made clear to the people that their safety lies is placing more reliance on industries 
and service than on agriculture. The encouragement of industries is an elementary 
policy in progressive countries but its operation is deplorably neglected here 

The basis of a sound programme for securing a higher standard of hying is a 
steadily rising total production of goods and services. The standard of living m a 
rity town or village and the purchasing power of its population will be oonditton 
R rf by its production and service. It is necessary that statistics of production and ser 
vice should be maintained, as far as it is possible to obtain them, for every residen¬ 
tial area, (village, town or city) and the production and consumption in each area 
estimated and cheoked from time to time to see whether the area is getting richer 


as a whole, 
the value of goods and 


countries, the prime factors employed are 


01 ^or increasing production in industrial _,_ r _ „ . 

machinery, organization and capital. Thejsituation in this country also calls for 
developments under the same three heads. Measures to this eDd should be adopts 
both by the Government and by public meD and business leaders. Organization 
should include co operative, enterprise of every kind and particularly jolnt-stoc* 
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i&ompanies and propaganda. Farms, factories _ and shops should be created and 
extended according to local needs, and farming operations industrialized as far as 
possible. . , 

Of all the developments urgently needed in this country, the extension oi 
industries and industrial life claims the foremost place. Every country t lat lias 
grown rich and prosperous has done so with the help of its industries. For more 
comforts and conveniences, the only prospect is through industry. This conviction 
has been burnt into me since I visited Japan some forty years ago and in subse¬ 
quent fairly extensive visits to industrial countries. 

Heavy industries at the prosent time are of the groatest value for rapid economic 
development of this country. They form the backbone of a healty national economy 
and the balance-wheel of all large business. There are some fifteen industries oi 
this class which are important, for example, iron and steel, automobiles and airoratr, 
ship-building, power, and electrical machinery, other industrial machinery ana 
chemical industries. Public attention should be concentrated on these, -Now tnat 
the provinces are soon to become autonomous, each large province might take up 
one or two of these heavy industries and make it its special responsibility to foster 
them. If provincial Governments took prompt action, all the principal heavy 
industries known in any part of the world and for which there are facilitief and 
6cope in this country, could bo established in three to five years time, fcucli a 
development might be promoted from public loans by the provincial Governments 
wherever it could not be financed otherwise. .This will not throw any heavy burden 
on any single provincial Government, and it would be extremely popular with he 
new provincial legislatures. Heavy industries are indispensable for manufacturing 
machinery of defonco. Within the past few days we have heard that in Soviet 
Russia they have created a soparate Commissariat or Ministry for Defence, ludust y. 
No nation in these days can neglect heavy industry except at its peril- 


Medinm-scale industries can be started by business leaders with Government 
co-operation and help. Minor and cottage industries of every class need special 
encouragement from Government aud from every local authority in city, town or 
village. Large sums of capital would be needed which should be provided by tie 
many ways in which credit facilities are organized and made available in Western 
countries.' Till people are able to invest large sums from saving, Govornment 
credit should come to their rescue for this olass. of development Sevoul countries 
including America have built up their industries m tins way by io.rns obtaiuea from 
Great Britain, Tariff protection should be available to industry to the fullest 
extent desired by the representatives of the people in fhe Central and IVv nctal 
Legislatures. To sum up, ‘Industrialise or perish* should be our slogan in utut as 

U to deliver this Mm, tt. vtactacollor desired (h.t I staid 

ive mv suggestious for a revised system of university education, in order to make 
educa”on more practical to equip the alumni with directing ability and to increase 
productive power in the country. Wo have not to go very deep into the subject to 
indicate our immediate needs in this respect. Our mam aim should be to make the 
uroduot of the university an efficient worker and a successful producer. 
y The chief defect in tiio present system is, as experience has shown, the absence 
of adequate technical and practical trniuing in the curricula of studies whether in 
university, secondary or primary grades. Professor John Dewey of the United 
States of America has said that ‘in an industrial society the school should be a 
miniature "workshop and a miniature community ; it should teach through practice, 
and throagh trial and error, the arts and discipline necessary for economic and 
• ocial order,’ Under the present system education is not in close contact with life, 
j P | l00 i an d society live entirely apart. The education given is too general for this 
solution of practical problems or as an introduction to practical life. 

Every university should have colleges of technology for mechanical and 
.untrie d engineering and allied soiouces. a college of agriculture and a college commerce- 
n . Q . 1[C h should be carried on at these institutions and a liason officenattached to each 
.oV-u to maintain association between the colleges andltheir research laboratories, aud 
tha industries and businesses for which these colleges exist, lu secondary ouucauuu 
, matriculate should be made to paas an examination in a handicraft or industry, 
j i n t©d with the elementary school system, there should be vocational schools to 


linked WITH me uwmomrtij ov. UU ui ayaiern, iuhio 
Vnpide training in the elements of agriculture, commerce, handicrafts, carpentry, 
engineering, smithy aud other trades for the boys, aud cookery, dress-making, 
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nur9iug and house-wifery for girls. Probably 60 per cent of the 

nf 27 ? millioos at least -10 millions, or 15 par cent., should he at sc.iool. InV 10 
?lite,l 4 s •- Amcri a the proposition is 23.7, and in Japan 19. But m British 
ISW present, only about 5 per cent, aro attending educational institutions. The 
proportion of femato scholars is hopelessly meagre, being only 2 oer cent. Tne 
fitarato population of the country is about 15.6 -.per cent, males and 2 8 pet cent 
fomiJes P and the general literacy for both males and females is 9.4 por cent. This 
proportion should be over 80 iu any well-ordered country. The percentages in the 
Ed States of America, Canada, Great Britain and Germany are respectively 96.r, 
94.9, 92.5, and 99.7. It is important to liquidate illiteracy in about lo years time. 

The statement that the poverty of the people does not enable them to pavlfor 
Mrv education is erroneous Nine-tenths of our population live m villages. Educatiou 
Eld come next only to food and clothing in the poor mans economy, ^.fjch 

SSeTs ymSfolh by i?s oVXgj?*wi, .readhy « enough 

own «yo in this direction about two decades ago. he found 

tho oaso of induatrlee to In reepnot of education, mouey should be.founa 
bf IfSeSSLS. K«erw H so foanain the past for the same purpose in the 

£o“ wLtS 

oomo aiid eat you. You Tay na^ ^ wiUoutphysica. e,- 

SSfo^rottw thS’yoa are liable to fall an easy prey to brute foroo 

As with technical and practical edreation military ‘™>ning sh™M Englishfriends 

tr^arzs?* 

tTeonflfjS Sd the people. We have enough man-power in th.s country to do 

" k Tho e s tauding S «CT~ juJSsg 

remove^^ud^c^' n army created. Every man capable of wie ^ m T'^tos^ia^ud 

F ed Anflt“hS 2^£*SZ"S,“ ft. «“* 

der^o rnateriaf reduction if heavy industries come to be established in the province 
to tiio extent suggested. 

i hove dealt with six main heads or problems which "ome appe r po|t unde 
notion-building, There are many others, bat these six are fundamental It in W 
i n , , 0 f national advance the problems associated with these six heads at 
V J*. lied with vigour and with a right sense of responsibility, the rest will Automa- 
lf? n ]) v fail into line. When a small advance in economic prosperity is Secured fo 
thA masBes by the measures indicated, it will of itself supply the wherewithal tor 
romoting nation-building and welfare work of every other Kind. 

P Tli» oalv cure for unemployment is a higher staudard of living, especially tor 
r and the only sure way to bring this about is by increasing£ 
LL the goods and services produced. The system of work should ly P r / 
a ’ ld the WorkerS " in the West. There should 


he 


Hal 
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fewer and fewer idlers, part-time workers should work full time and occupations, 
should be created for every one willing to work. 

Among the many ways suggested to us by foreign experience there are thiee 
large-scale measures which, in my view, will be of immediate value in this 
connection ; 

(1) Citizenship training. (2) Planned development in villages, (31 Planned 
development in cities and towns. 

There should be universal mass education for young persons aud uulearued 
adults. Literary training now given in educational institutions should be supple¬ 
mented by practical training, in some of the mauy ways in which it is possible to 
do it. Separate vocational and trade schools, workshops and experimental aud 
demonstration stations should be thickly scattered over the land. The population in 
every village should be instructed to learn to maintain records of goods and services 
produced during the year. I have seen an admirable system of how this should 
he done in the model villages of Japan which is worthy of imitation. In cities and 
towns, whether the residents collectively are growing rich or poor could be ascer¬ 
tained by similar methods, by valuing statistically such activities as lend them- 
■ elves to measurement in industry, trade, transport, banking, etc. Such a test has 
been suggested for the city of London. The main object of all these measures should 
be to increase the skill and working power of the citizen and to augment the total 
value of goods and services produced in any district or any other given area from 
year to year. 

In view of the uncertain world political situation, nation-building for defence 
also calls for special attention, England is at present taking steps to give physical 
training to her population and to build up new and more powerful armaments. 
She will need help from this country. One of the clauses in the instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-General in connection with the recent Government 
of India Act is that the Defence of India will be more and more the concern of 
the Indians themselves.” The British Government have thus given a hint to our 
people that they would do well to equip themselves gradually for self-defence. 
Our own self-government, when it comes, will bo an empty show unless the 
country is adequately equipped for self-defence. 

Only large-scale plans and disciplined action will lead to success in nation-wide 
activities. Men with patriotio fervour should be invited to lead in order to secure 
tho decree of discipline and regimentation necessary for a directed economy. The 
country has abundant human material for this purpose. 

In totalitarian states under dictators in Germany, in Italy, in Soviet Russia, 
people’s lives are regulated by various restrictions with the object of consolidating 
and augmenting national power aod raising the standards of income and comfort 
of the nation as a whole. People have submitted themselves to curtailment ol 
liberties for the sake of their collectiva security and economic advantage. In 
India too we have had unitary control of a kind but it has been one which has 
offered us restrictions in plenty, amenities only with a sparing hand. 

The people should be free to plan as they will, produce what they want 
increase efficiency in directions in which they feel they are deficient and mobilise 
the country’s resources in materials and man-power for all their rightful rasks 

In European countries, two fgreat measures have been adopted since the close 
of the War marnly ior economic safety, namely, (l) a National Economic Council 
and (2) a Development Plan The plan adopted is usually a Five-Year Plan, and 
its working under the control of the Ecouomio Council is regulated by tho changing 
conditions of international politics and trade. These two measures, or some others 
having a like purpose, ate urgently needed in India. If their operations is placed 
unde 1 ’ the control at trusted leaders, they will prove of incalculable value for 
increasing the volume of national {production and service. 

Several provinces, such as Madras, Bengal and Bombay have made a beginning 
in welfare and rural uplift work. The Madras Government has started district 
economic councils. If the object is to provide a steadily rising total produo ton 
of goods and services ami reduce unemployment and under-employment amoug the 
uiral population, these measures cannot but be regarded as too insignificant and 
scrappy to have any marked effect within the life time of the present generation, 
The district councils should be enlarged and extended and placed under 
control of a Irovinoia. Council or Commission composed of trusted leaders. 

52 
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Thfl 'east that the Government of this country can do is to chalk out a 
reasoned Development Plan—a three-year or five-year plan—and appoint a 
refresontative Development Commission to givo it effect In a recent puulication 

f e C 8 gir« dS ^ to how this could be done. I should I to to repeat here 
that no Appreciable results, nothing great, can bo achieved without a large soale 
organization. 

I have given prominence to nation-building activities not only because we arei a* 
the threshold of a new constitution, but also because without creating a new outlook 
Jor onr e oeoDle and w^thont operating on a comprohensive plan an.d programme of 
reconstruction, the present dangerous mass poverty and ignorance m 5 

never be cured. Since the War,. extensive reforms, reconstruction and rehabilitation 

h8 Y Mid To St pre?«ni Dt a e true picture of what we in India need in this 
resDect The picture mav be imperfeot in many respects, but no statesman, 

needs are being met in progressive countries.. 

Srssya 

socially because, the Indian mass mind has to be liberated from the stupefying p. 
df m.ny ancient traditions and narrow prejudices. . 

I vool i Mfc you .*11 young men and young women fresh from the 
Leap thudi) nation-building problem* constantly before Your J graduates 

^."rdepartment of &lo «JSo OK 

pvdoulaHy who are leaving thi* “ 0 .^5®/L,! v.irne doubt tovU yo.,r llros to 
<i lo m<| naiRD and the glory of your pooplo Md country. . .. 

i; ' I't • i'. hunt' vou all''tino'ugh lift' i 

world of ir P Ta“e.i Remembor that such senti¬ 

ments ~ derision in the 'practicalprogressive people olI the. West. It £ *»,• 

.?£«• °$b« ar-ss 

spoken of as the two economic slums of £'® , 0 „ work-organized, disciplined 

and happiness reliance has JoDg cora ' Tn ' „ f A„ mos t of oneself is becoming the rule 
work—rath or (ban on contemplation. To get the most oonesea f)(W na tion- 

of the world at large, nnd paaponsm however begotten i9 ieg 

* .« Brilinb niton jm «j* to f && i- 

what advance we have made, has been accomplished J , a „y purposeful 

nolioy on the part of the Government to develop a modern order. 

For anv goneral n« in tin country’s prosperity place re ianee on produo^on aud 
service organized on a basis of mutual trust, and cooperation among our county 
, e n Vor your own success, place reliance on your capacity, cliaiacter, *n i • # 

“i will all of which qualities can be progressively strengthened, if you ohoose, 
IlLlug process of self-improvement. Your vision added to your courage, andIdetor 
niuHoa is the measure of your power. The master word is work. Work steam iy 
to build up yom worth and power, koep conscience in rectitude, and 
‘Let all the ends thou aim’st at he thy country’s. 

The God’s and truth’s. 
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The Aligarh University Convocation 

The Annual Convocation of the Aligarh University was held on the 7th. March 
it 93A , v S l 7 Iar & 0 ftDd distinguished gathering including Sir Frank Noyce, Nawab 
oir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Nawab Sakar Yar Jung, Nawab- 
zada Liayaqat Ali Khan and Nawab Obaidur Rahman Khan attended the function. 

Mr. A. Halim, pro-Vice-Chancellor, surveying the working of the year expressed 
satisfaction on all round progress. 

Dr. Ziauddin , Vice-Chancellor gave away tho dogree to successful students and 
then read his Convocation address. In the course of his address he said 

‘Many reforms aro noeeded in our education system, but there are two subjects 
- • 1 caun °t i' 1* noticing. Tho first is the question of secondary education 
which is the back bone of the whole educational system of a country inasmuch as 
it sapplies teachers to primary schools and trains students for higher institutions. 
But unfortunately this educatiqn ^ is much neglected in this country ; and its com¬ 
plete reorganisation and overhauling is tho crying need of the day, especially in 
view of the increasing unemployment of onr educated young men. 

Continuing, Dr. Ziauddin said : 4 It is gratifying to see that a speaial committeo 
has been appointed by tho United Trovincos Government to examine tho matter 
and the Central _ Advisory Board of Education of the Government of India have 
also taken up this question. Both theso bodies have discussed it with the two 
experts appointed by the Government of India via., Messrs. Abbott and Wood. The 
weakest point in our education problem is the systom of examinations. Researches 
are now being carried on in every country to improve the system, but we in India 
have not yet realized even the necessity of reform.’ 

/?L ^*P rc6S l D 6 his felicitations to H. E. H. the Maharaja of Hyderabad , tho 
ChaueoIIor if the University, *Dr. Ziauddin said that this university uad ever been 
houna by tho oloecct tros of relationship to tho rulers and the people of Hyderabad 
and these ties had been further uomonted by bis acceptance of tho office of the 
Chancellorship of tho University, 

Concluding his address, Dr. Zia-ud-!)i*% Ahmed oshorttnl tho iihid*nt» who got 
their now degrees to rirjo to the ouoftiiion and maroh forward tiiwuran tho new 
world that lay before them. There is always room for merit and ability and e»en 
student he hoped, would demonstrate their ability in making ih«ir way tip to ibe 
highest level of life's achiev'emenf. 



The Gurukul UniversityXon vocation 

The Convocation of the Gurukul University was held at Hardwar on the 
27th. March 1937. After referring to the ideals and achievements of the 
University. Mr. S. Saiyamurty , in the course of his Convocation Address, dwelt on 
the importance of the study of Science and said ; — 

tl I have long been associated with University life and University work in nr 
part of the country in various capacities. I am deeply and continuously infaiealed 
m University education. But, of course, those Universities are entirely different 
from yours. But whatever differences may be, there is no doubt whatevar that the 
spread of right education on sound lines is the imperative need in our country. 
For the tragic fact remains that, although our couutrv is in point of history the 
? on g fl st educated in the b world, still it ia the least educated in point of numbers 
to-dav. Farther, I believe that full demooratio Swaraj is based on the l Hiring J 
educated, intelligent and discriminating electorates. The spread of true education 
irom the lowest to the highest standard is thus the concern of all those, who love 
this coantry and seek to serve her. 
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“While these modern Universities have undoubtedly done a great deal in creating 
a largo number of men and women, patriotic, disinterested, ablo and self-sacnfieing 
who have devoted and are devoting their lines to the service and the freeuom o. 
the Motherland, there is no doubt whatever that, on the whole, that education has 
not been productive of permanent benefit to this country. Indeed, it cannot he 
otherwise, because the foundations of this education were laid by Loni Macaulay 
in his famous minute. With a few changes hero and there, these foundations, 
remain more or less what they were. It is right and proper that we should Know 
something of these foundations, in order that we may repair the mistakes of the 
past. I give one quotation below to show the nature of tqgse foundations: 

“The Question now beforo us is simply whether, when it is our power to teach 
this language, we shall teach languages in which, by universal confession, there are 
no books on any subject which deserve to be compared to our own ; whether, 
when we can teach European science we shall teach systems which by universal 
,?nfcssTon whenever they differ from those of Europe, differ for the worse and 
' i u htMi wr can patronise souud philosophy and true history, we shall 

“ tt. EM? expense, mdlol totrii,.;, .lieh ,..1J ;; 

Enizlish farrier—astronomy, which would move laughter in girls at an S 
boarding schooi-historv bounding in kings thirty feet high andreigns thnrty 
thousand years long and geography, made up of seas of treacle and sees of buttoi. 

“It is I believe, no exaggeration to say, that all the historical information which 
has been’ collected from all the books written in Sanskrit language is less val “ abl ® 
thau wbat may be found in the most paltry abridgements used at preparatory 

2ST-«tei5iS|»|S^ 

Xiva fiibht in U»I2 in the Punjab. *rom a tmxu elementary school it gio a 

^ i 4 / ii A/v/trA/t iTnirnntitv ‘Yours is a roshi^nliAl educstionjil mstifutioo n P ti- 

VERST WgggffiB 

wen in s 01 -* w " 

in the bold of national service. To me it is a pecu » F ^ ^at 

day, because this seat of learning is intimately associated - 6 . 

.rra* saint and that great patriot, the late Swami Shradbanana. X V, ^ , ft S nd t >iO 
he tanks of the great Ganges ifi.a scarce of Derenmal 

expenses of schooling in your Umversit :y are adoptedI to the no a t jo«r Keala and 
Above all yours is au independent University, P ur ® pu ‘ y t , ate _ ou on 
<,,, y,„f, to produce Indian patriots and Indian gentleman. I congratuia.e y 

voiir work and wish you well in the future. 

The great characteristic 01 your University on which T shonid like to 
late you particularly ie the ideal of Brahmachary, which ypu practise, 
harva is peculiarly associated in our country with the period of s’udv. “ 18 
a mere ohvsical state, it is also a mental state, and to the extent to which you pro¬ 
duce trained Brahmacherls, who, at the end of that period of training Eeire amH 
i ntei the Grasastha life, you are building secure foundations of Hindu ana mu 

'’^Moreover, yours is a true Guruknla. The English wold ‘hostel’ is a poor transl^ 
t : on fnr that word. You teachers and students, not only live together, but 1 . ’ 

members of a common joint familv. The advantage of that life for true rdu. ' ;'; 

rannot be over e8timated. I have already referred to your situation, on the 
of the Oangps. I hope familiarity bas not bred contempt in your minas. . 

Hindus all over India especially in South India, the Ganges stands for all tua « 
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pure, noble and exalting in our country. To .spend somo of tho most impression* ble 
periods of yours lives on the banks of the Ganges and in these beautiful surround¬ 
ings is a proud privilege, for which you must bo highly thankful aud of which vou 
must take full advautage. 

“The medium of instruction in the University is Hiudustbani, as it ought to be. 
j am one of those, who though ignorant of Hindustani, profoundly believe that 
Hmdustliani should become tho lingua franca of India, as early as possible. 1 hope 
your students will go out ar, missionaries of the gospel also throughout the 
country. As an humble student of Sanskrit, I congratulate you ami your University on 
the great importance they attach to Sanskrit studies. Sanskrit is to Indian culture, much 
more than what Greek and Latin are to European culture. Sanskrit is cot a dead 
language ■ it is a living language even to-day. I remember with happiness my last 
visit to your Gurukula, when I had the privilege of listening to your debate in 
Sanskrit. Your attempt to make Sanskrit once more the spokeu language of scholars 
deserve ail encouragement. When I speak of Sanskrit, it is not merely out of blind 
jove, but l believe that to every modern Indian scholar Sanskrit is esseutial if he is 
fo iu this country as a real native. Our Vedas, our classics, our epics, ire all 
enshrined in Sanskrit. Ignorance of Sanskrit denies us our heritage ; knowledge of 
Sanskiit gives us a rich literary heritage, which, if I may adopt a oimile, is a beau¬ 
tiful garden with fragrant, beautiful and perennial flowers, in whoso paths, we can 
wander for years, deriving pleasure, instruction and exaltation, and never getting 
weary. Of Sanskrit literature, 1 can say with some knowledge, that as of all great 
works of art, its greatest characteristic is the characteristic of true beauty, that it 
assumes a new form every minute.Jloreover, Sanskrit is a common bond of culture 
of all Hindus, a :d should be the common bond of culture of all Indians from the 
Himalayas to Capo Comorin, from Kamrup to Karachi. 

U I have been deeply struck by tho simplicity of your life, the gospel of self help 
constantly practised here, and insistences on conformity, whioh you practise. Simpli¬ 
city is a peculiarly Hindu and Indian virtue, which we«are slowly getting rid of. It is 
time that we went back to it. Modern education in every University has rapidly 
made of men and women almost helpless. It is right and proper, therefore, that you 
should be trained, and train ourselves in the art of self-help, which will add to 
your self-respoct and dignity. I am oue of those who without being superstitious, 
believe that conformity is a great individual and national virtue. I am deeply im¬ 
pressed by your daily routine of life here, including the Homa and gandhya Vandhana. 
Mere modern ratiocination may argue that these things are unnecessary, but there 
are many things beyond the reach of argument, and I am one or those, who beh vo 
that in such ceremonies there is something to be gained for the individual, tho society 
and the nation. , , . , ^ lf , . , 

1 see you have a scheme for opening an Industrial College, to lie named 

\Shranddbanauda Shilp Vidyalaya’, and are awaiting to start it, when necessary funds 
have been collected. I sincerely hope and trust that the funds will be forthcoming 
and you will soon open the Industrial College. 

‘I notice that iu the early classes also you are giving some practical and voca¬ 
tional training to tho boys. If I may do so, I should like to commend to your 

authority the oned for giving more importance to the band and the eye oi” the 

younger boys. I would also plead for more importance being given to the dimly of 
Modern History, Politics and Economics and of Modern Science. It is right that 
vour boys must be appraised with all the modern problems. The eternal varieties are 
the same. But still modern human life is so complex and problems are becoming 
so difficult of solution, that I think the education of your boys will be complete only 
when they got a grounding in Science, aa also in modern Economies and Politics. 

Time was fifty years ago when we all were grateful to the pioneers of modem 
Science, who went on conquering one peak after another of unknown regions r 
knowledge, and tho sheer exaltation of fresh knowledge went to our head. But. to¬ 
day while man has invented Science, he has brought forth a Fraukenstin s Monster, 
which seeks to destroy the creator. 8cience is leading humanity to destruction. The 
use of poison gas, aeroplanes, bombing, to destroy one another by the various bo < ailed 
civilised uations is the despair of the lovers of humanity. 

But I believe that we, in India, are producing and will soon produce :i ra»*» >» 
scientists, who will harness science to humanity. In that greater work your Ounikuhi 
can play a great part. It should be your privilege to show the way to modem 
scientists, to subordinate knowledge to the higher aims of humanity, and not to 
prostitute it for the destruction of humanity. 
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I have noticed, with exceptions, that there is an amount . of -Vj.gJ^nforwidty 
in the modem Hindu and modern Indian mind. You must get nd , t • 

complex. We have nothing to be ashamed of, op apologetic about, w.th legarl to our 
past! Even in our present state, we have nothing to be ashamed «• W . 0 ™?* 

sane zs ssr,ffs?utt sp*» 

must make fnli use of it. , Tan , n are mad | T ..asking forward 

Last hut not least. Europe, America and Japan .f™ 1 ft* L j civilisation, as 
towards anoiber cataoiysmio war, which will end *J^ ur ? a ,^..centanoo of tho 
known to Western Europe. I see no alternative to this but tho acceptance ot 

Hindu doctrine of “Peace of Earth and Goodwill to all men . country at the 

That can only come after the attainmon' | a the ar'eat task, 

preaching of that gospel by us. You must, tJioreioie, co u> ^ f ree - 

which awaits all of us, tho attaining of the freedom of oui scholars sooial 

dom is to be attained, not merely by pohhoiana but capacity’ thlv may 

service workers, by teachers, indeed by ail Injana « whatever capacity ^ ^ 

be engaged We have to work har “° r a '?. u fn tfisSSt^S-Soildinn work, 
graduates of this University to co-operate in this grea n ^ believe that 

Thore is a school of thought in our oountry, as m 0 '&7° di „eDL The 
'modern economic civilisation is the paradise of human y. J'J' ^ 

theory of the multiplication of wants is not Prccjoua one. Umo ™ wou)d 
European countries believed that China, India aud other ^ ^ c onld 

like to remain as hewers of wood and drawers of water and^ 0 w e w f 
dump their manufactured goods on thorn. A new e^otiom failure of the 

springing up. and each country wants to be seH-suffioient. Tho tragic ta.mrs^ ^ 

recent World Economic Conference is a point. We, m India nave o , he 

practise a new doctrine for our economic well-being. I do not 
indefinite multiplication of wants. We are nearly 35i i to wen one anna more 

If wo can but raise the standard of the »-wage ? d ’ a, M° XU theproduct# 
per head per day, we shall have created a demand which will absorn t 

of all our large and small industries for many man y d- » industries. We 

We have to build up our large industries, bat more, our sma^ ^ . M0 „ 

have to re-buiM our villages, and if we can do som “h whall have very nearly 
more to the precarious income of the avi>" think of this great vital 
solved the economic problem of Ind ia * 1 \[ n u S 

problem, aud do southing to help their solution n A 

In conclusion Mr. Gatyamurthi said:— ■ wnmftn w ho will 

We want more and more of eduoated and th0 han ,„ of 0 ur country- 

S. “Ala “J£3£6’lSStfS»»««»' <fc*-s 

honesty in all spheres of life, and readiness to sac * lfi °® J Jfiuvl mor |J. y 0 u must 
recapture the great, courage of our ancient heroes, phjr ■ greater 

learn youreelv^ r 0 be absolutely non-communal. A greatHT * ^ rea d gaanl . 1 * 
Indian. Every morning in your University you priy “fty what ™ lo 

together, feed os together, evolve our capacities together, win - * rndiau of 

. void hate aud euvy’\ There may be no greater ideal bef ? re a modern Indian 
nationalism, of comradery, and of service for the Motherland, 


S. N. D. T. Women’s University Convocation 


Dr R P Paranjpye. Vice-chancellor of the Lucknow University de ^ l Tf r ' 

, ’(invocation Address of the Shreemati Nathibhai Damodar Thackeraay W 
Womens’ University held at Bombay on the 27th June 1937, observed - ^ 

“What is the U6e of a long and expensive eduoation if it d°|® •** *htcafi-'u 
fitter to cope with the everchanging conditions of our world < « r uul 
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SDhe™^nf D I*ftm? < i ? our , llu ?J Ra sympathies, broadened your minds, and widened the 

" t *” **”“ i "■»■»«• k “ isi "" | i 

mins 0 -*.," 1 al1 interested in tho educational progress of the country could learn 
devotiM^f i^f? a he h D St0 f ry „ 0t growth of this University, the earnestuess and 
u !. R r V t “ 1 ^ 6 ;’ Prof ' D A- Karve - the P nbli0 s P irit of its chief donor, the 
‘tbaldaa Thakersey and the recognition which earnest and devoted work 
surely receives from the general public. 

niadmnw.f^’’ ab .. oa ^,speciality of the University in having Vernacular as the 
meditmofinsO-uctioQ and examination Dr. Paranjapve said : “Whatever maybe 
J5® Poetical futuro of our country, and we all hopo that there will bo no limits to 
, ! '"'''t' 0 , 81 Progress, we cannot forget that India is one among the nations of the 

of mmmnnS for ?, . loD S. time at least English is bound to remain as our medium 
of communication with other nations and peoples." 

in n„°. n », he ? a '^ ^ bave often fe *t that women havo shown a truer instinct 

women ^ on? n»m- gS ! ? f ^ an ' V0 . me , n - Even though they are few in number the 
...j , , " P no,1 ° “fa have not shown themselyes so narrow and commuually- 

K - have and nothing was so cheering to all truo nationalists as the de 
vcMaI'-° plD i! 0D , w °men s organisations against separate communal electorates 

which aro absolutely opposed to all notions of true nationhood. 

. f® tus graduates who are receiving their degrees to-day," he said, “I would like 
n-i^r? 88 a * evr wor< k- They are the pioneers of a new movement in our national 
ijyO. Iho success or failure of the new educational experiment conducted by this 
' n , 1 .'J ersit ( Z WI be determined by the way they conduct themselves in the wide 'world 
kL T hey aie expected to play their roles of wife, mother, daughter and sister 
other women but they must play them better because ot their education Thev 
and to prnservo all that is good in our past, shed all the evil excrescence's 

it?™" CT new , . b “ t . u , se { l d in tb 0 other civilisation with which we have 

thfcharifJ T ** 1 Have high^ideals, try to carry them out in your life but have 
ne chanty to sympathise with the weakness of others.” 

« 4 in^[nn n ;c g ? du . catio P of the University Dr Pararyapye said: "If *h u 

*7? i rV fi m lta truo spirit it should implant in you a love of liberty 

y° urs ? If hut also for others, liberty of thought, speech and action sj 
JaLll 8 lt V 3 ira P m 6 0 oa the similar liberty of others. That education should 
you to form your own independent judgment and not make you stores of 
otners whether in mind or body. It should teach you to cast off superstition even 
Tiiougn hallowed by the passage of centurios. It should make you ever ready to 
levise your old ideas in the light of changing circumstances. It should onable you to 
understand that nothing in the world is standing still but that everything is march¬ 
ing onward to form new combinations.” 

Concluding Dr. Paranjapye said ; “I cannot do better than exhort you to loam 
f he real lesson of life of your founder Mr. Karve . Compromise in non-essentials but 
lirmness iu essentials and steadiness to ideals is what you should learn from him 
You have had the great privilege, as I have had all my life, of coming under the 
influence, direct or indirect, of this great saint of modern India. Other instituli mi 
may have had founders with more highly resounding names, but no alumauB-or 
rather alurana-of this University need envy anybody else, for she can say with 
pardonable pride that she had been the pupil of an institution that owes its exist 
"****' ia,1 ° mitable C °W devoted work of Dhondo 


1 he A. I. Muslim Students’ Conference 


gnats' Oo.tor^, which was postponed Usl-Bcth. 

(V ocir 1 !• t 1 ' 7 ,"’ u J ** ,u ‘ r > IMJ7 in UlO '■ c: 1 1 Metvivu. 

Hall, under the piBSld'VUl P of \|j. Muthir Hutai a IfUcn mnmhnr nl it,. 

Council of State, with a view to ; 0Ons 'dering tho advisability of tha formation of au 
AU-Indm Muslim Students FoaeraUon. Police were present on the m.oasion. 
mooting was at u y a number of delegates representing the various 
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Universities, the majority of which appeared to be opposed to the idea of formation 

01 g 0 me confusion was caused when the President announced that only two 
re resentatives of each institution represented and Qve each from Nadwo and taran- 
KhS oonli vote on the resolutions. After ruling out the . objections to tins pro- 
nraai the President adjourned the session till after the lunch interval. 

P The opposition group remained iu the hall passing the time in composing poem; 
fMushairaMnd making speeches. At the scheduled time, some of them including 
lumber’ofthe FxeciXe committee, went to fetch the 1but the latter 
said that he could not attend owing to indisposition. Thereafter Mr. rartiatnla 
wa° elected President and the raaetiog was held. The resolution regarding the 
formation of a Muslim Students’ Federation was rejected bv a huge majotity. 

The meeting requested Muslim students to join the All-rndia students Federal on 
in £reat“ numbers 9 After passing a resolution thanking the President, th.s meeting 

"““fftinvflaew, after obtaining the permission oft.he origh taliPresident, imme- 
appearance. 


The Bombay Presidency Sludeols’ Conference 

nnmfaav Presidency 8tttJeotV Conference opened at Bombay on 2«d. 

u 2 ^Sn^SSSSS>SmNath Tatar, praaMa* About 180 debate* attended. 

■ n. nnnrse of hie address Mr. Tagore oharaoterised Fascism and Nazismasa 
In the oonrae of nta aaoress national chauvinism. Be expressed the 

^MoaltaMhlr, f, "“r.di«T !! U.m tor «d **• 

sms.- H . a »{ “ z 

alleviation of unemployment amo g ^ o-^ a 'mi -democratic and unscientific. He 
tion was very vi -ioua. It w w anti uario la , b ,„ m facin' the country. Au 

appealed to students tos y edci without the necessary clear under- 

; .-se 

trascist obscurantism th ^ ns t0 ( internal solidarity with the Interna- 

!K2f£SttlBi£aSS.W th..i «« *. «—w » d 

i *mi<v iiiJ tmvio u plea for i ufiitod (root against th k se ovila and iough 
o ' iHoSioD liTlt Vr. mJom opined tlut thoreal solution of the noomplo.ment 
^I.lirm was possible only when production “ d / s ‘ r l bu J° d B '^ofSESE 
nf life were orgam 3 ed ami a planned economy was effected and means or 8aom 
1 ed by the society and not by individuals. The now Constitution andtheHapru 
Report wore all condemned in turn by Mr. Tagore who asserted that the student 

9h ^'f f' c Handy, Chairman • f the Reception Committee said tbatit was otien 

B ;,i bv interested parties that the students’ movement could have no abiding P«t p ’ - 
hat at best it could offer a platform for wild talks and that worst it wouldj dnae • 

1 . , ia to seditiou-mongering and riotous rabble. Even a oasual glance at the stodw 

. ^Temout in India and abroad would convince an impartial observer that students 
iT&'-e played au important, noble and heroic part in shaping the nation s destinies. 



The International Parliament of Religions 

(Sri Ramkrithnft Centenary Celebration ) 

Calcutta—lit March to 8th March 1997 


Savants from different parts of the globe, professing different religious faiths and 
representing the cultural heritage of diverse races, met together at the Parliament 
of Religions that commenced its session on the I at. March 1937 at the Calcutta 
Town flail under the distinguished presidency of the world-renowned philosophtr. 
Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal. 

Ibis International Congress of Faiths had boea organised by the Sri Ramkrish&a 
Centenary Celebration Committee in connection with the Centenary of the birth of 
the Saint of Dakshineswar. 

The historic hall which was artistically decorated for the occasion, was filled to 
capacity by a distinguished assemblage of delegates and visitors who had journeyed 
from remote parts of the world-to pay their tribute of respect and admiration to the 
prophet who was the “consummation of two thousands years of spiritual life of three 
hundred millions people'*,— a greal symphony “composed of the thousand voices and 
thousand faiths or mankind/* 

The proceedings appropriately began with the sinking of a Vedic hymn (in 
original Sanskrit, set to music by Mrs. Sarala Devi Ohaudhurani) by girls in 
chorus, standing round a beflowered portrait rf Sri Ramkrishna. 


Meutfei 

Following the opening song, Mr. Bijoy Krishna Bose road some cf the numerous 
messages received from far and near including those from Mahatma Gandhi, Lord 
Zetland and Bis Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

In his message wired from Wardah, Mahatma Gandhi said, “Wish Parliament 
success. Wish it could do some constructive work/’ 

Lord Zetland in his message reoalled his association witn the Ram Krishna 
Mission during his sojourn in Bengal and desired to convey his cordial wishes for 
a very successful gathering of the representatives of the various rgligious creada 
at ttie Parliament of Religions. “It would have given me great pleasure/' His 
Lordship said, “to be present if it were possible so that I might meet once again 
my many friends who would be there. But since, that is not possible, I shall at 
least be with you in spirit/' . ^ . ...... 

In his message His Excellency the Governor of Bengal said, “It is with much 
interest that I have learnt of the holding of the Parliament in honour of the 
centenary of Sri Ram Krishna, and I trust that the discussions of the delegates 
may further the causes which Ram Krishna had at heart, religious harmony, 
social toleration and inter-racial concord. 

Sir Mon mot ha Nath Mukkerjee , Chairman of the Reception Committee ia 
extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, said, “Is is only meet 
and proper that, on the occasion of the birth centenary of this glorious aposth* of 
Harmony of Religions’, worthy representatives of various religions should have 
assembled here with the noble object of establishing a closer relationship of amitv 
and goodwill among the different faiths and churches of the world. 1 * 

In proposing Sir Brajendra bath Seal to the chair, Sir B. L. Mitter pointed out 
that Dr. Seal’s name was so well-known that very few words were necessary to 
introduce him to this gathering. He would however only mention a matter" of 
peculiar significance. This year s Parliament of Religions had beeu convened under 
the auspices of the Centenary Committee. Dr. Seal had persona! contact miu the 
sage of Dakshineswar and he was an intimate friend of Sri Ramkrishna's most dista- 
gunhed disciple, Swami Vivekananda. Dr. Seal could well be claimed as ‘'Wise man oi 
the Eaat” and they felt confident that under his guidance tho deliberations of the 
Parliament would be conducted ou a high spiritual level. 

Seconding the proposal Mr. Hirendra Nath Dutt said it was in the fitness of 
it Hir Brajendra Natn Seal the Doyen of Indian philosophers, who had 
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own and who had hovered freely among 
be asked to preside at this momentous 


m ;ido the whole range of knowledge his 
all tho great religions of the world, should 

amidst a great ovation from the. assembly, Dr. M WjW Jb 

Sara®® ■SI® 

read by one of his pupils, full text of which appears below’* . * wor j ( j 

Following the presidential address, delegates J r ® m . ss p ’i t jj 0 p ar ii amen t 
conveyed their cordial greetings and best wishes for the success of the raniameni 

on behalf of their respective countries. , 

Sir Francis Yonnghusband in conveying hearty greetjhgs to ^ e Na ” 0 nfuniou 
behalf of the Society for promoting the s A iraa EinW the minutes of pro- 
and Pali Text Society, London presented a ^ u “* 00 ^J^Jg, a held in London last 
ceedings of the last session of the World Co g,- - w j 1 j c j 1 j personally come 

summer. “lean hardly say”, be said ‘the “XwhM ««« tattiMt I am looking 
hero once more to the land of my birth and ^ ^ ny vear8 pas t had 

had given ii m groat pleasure to be picaeot at .. t *‘ Rd ,, Ui3t ^ Tibet under tho seat 
hiought good wishes to the Congress from all the BivJdh.st. t ii^ ■ Ju ^ 

of tho holy Tashi Lama. *-I heartily g m ^kin>1. 1 offer my blessings 

cause in bringing peace, good-will llapp e , s : on “ tha centenary celebration of 
to the world Congress on this auspicious occasion or ine 

Ramkrishna , one of the greatest spintualgemusesoflndia.^ poland) Dr . h GeoU 
Mme. Prof. Helene de Wilmangrabowska (Kradow^Um omjiy, C „iture 

(Kern institution Leyden, Holland), Pro * K an kin China), Mis9 Helen Mary 
Society and National Cfentral Research iMOtn*, feagdadi (Bagdad, Iraq). Hr. 

Boulnois, Johannesburg!!. South Africa), Mr. Centre, Boston, Mast, U. ft 

Sheik Mohammad (Cairo) 8warn! Parmananda v e da"ta bentr ^ (oq behalf of the 
Dr. Peter Bokie (Glncmnata, Ohio. U. 8. i^ • ' ifbaif of tho Jewish community, 

Buddhists of Burma), Mr. J. A. Joseph (Bom • anrvev of India ) on behalf of the 

Mr. I). N. Wadia (Superintendent ^eolowai 8^ Oalcatta, 

Parsi community, Prof. Talshidas Kar on^h of^ ^ Belur, Devapriya Vahain- 

Swami Nirvendananda on behalf of the W * CorrKr Jamiat Singh on behalf of 

K*ljM^ew) t o l Kid n th«r cordial grootinga .to o( B«n«l, Dr. 

, mg groetioga ^bW ^tn^frimthafollowers ofMam in 

P. Ahmt<i mM : M bi.og to tin-; , ASS ^.. .t/edrit of toleration and brotherhood. It 
Bengal. Islam has aiwnvs prided itse f ou.' a | jon of that prophet of religi- 
jo fitting that on the occasion of the centenary . j j Lvee t together. Teaching - 

nns harmony the followers of all d'fffiren J'® *j? f Muslims of Bengal > a T ar [°’} s 
of Bamkrishno have distinctly affected ‘he I ves t the friendship bet- 

wavs. The holding of this Parliament of Religionsi wi thftt the fundamen- 

ween the followers of different rCg.ons. Devout Muslims garb ^ x. ... 

tals of all religions are one though the} may be min i _ . 

keeping with tho spiiit >tf the times that this Parham 
world is groping for a synthesis of all religions and culture*. fi j a3 ] 10 was 

Swam AbhXnanda, who took the chair after Dr Sod > ad ^ world- 

feelimr unwell, said : ll lu the name of Sri Ramkrishna, m the nam* 
renewed Swami Vivekauanda. in the name of Ramkrishna Mission an - ' 1 offer mv 
nrrlflr I welcome all the delegates who have oorao from far » • • 

JSS-il JroeUngs to them.. Ramkrishna has boon tho consummat.on of all^a 
’h c ,i« seers and incarnation of divinity ihat came before his advent. . an(l 

^arliiunoQt ot Religions will sound the deaHi-kneli ot all comm. 

Th* Welcome Addre.. PflrUama at of 

».v ii(l*lr<<fi3 as Chairman >: the Reception Committee Di■ l,,a " 

Hollgiots Sir Manmatha Nath X-'Merjn than two years 
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is being bold when the 
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scheme for celebrating the British Centenary of Paramahausa Sri Sri Ramkrishua 
Deva was first drawn up, it was considered the most essential part of the programme 
to convene a Parliament of the Religions of tho world. This, as you all know, is 
quite in consonance with tho spirit of the message of the great saint who was tho 
^consummation of two thousand years of spiritual life of three hundred million 
people”—a great symphony “composed of the thousand voices and thousand faths of 
mankind.” 

When iuj.893 a Parlimeut of Religions was convened at Chicago, its object among 
other things2 wero . : U> to promote and deepen tho spirit of human brotherhood among 
religious men of diverse faths, through friendly conference and mutual good under¬ 
standing, while not seeking to foster tho temper of indifferontism, and not striving 
to achieve any formal and outward unity, (3J to inquire what light each religion 
has afforded, or may afford, to tbo other religious of tho world, aud (3) to bring tho 
nations of the earth into a more friendly fellowship, iu the hopo of securing per¬ 
manent international peace. 

The purpose of tho Parliament of Religions which wa9 intended to be called iu 
connection with the Centenary Celebrations, though muoh humbler, nevertheless em¬ 
braced within its scope most of the aforesaid objects. Boneatn the seeming diversi¬ 
ties of different faiths thore is a common plan and purpose—an underlying unity iu 
searoh of which the whole of humanity, consoiously or unconsciously, has been 
moving from time immemorial. Tho necessity for providing a forum where exponents 
of all religious faiths of tho world would be able to expound their own ideas and 
ideals without any spirit of intolorenco, where they would bo able to exchange their 
views on man’s life and its goal and on problems furthering national amity, inter¬ 
national fellowship and universal peace, can hardly bo overestimated. Though each 
religion is great in its own way, comparison among religions with view to establish¬ 
ing the superiority of one over the others, is unprofitable. There are many import¬ 
ant truths that various religions teach in common, many that one has given to 
another, many again which in different religions have assumed different forms, some¬ 
times apparently incongruous but not really so. Mutual exchange of views broadons 
the entire religious outlook and foster a spirit of tolerenco, tho need for whioh is 
so often keenly felt. What is wanted in a true votary of any particular religion Is 
intensity of belief together with a catholicity of outloox and non-aggresiveness. Sii 
Ramkrishna has said : 

“Religion, however, is one. It has been so from all times, it shall be eo for ever.’ 

“The Lord is one, though He hath many names,” And— 

“Yea, every belief, every religion, every system of faith and worship is but a path 

that leadeth unto Him. f # 

It was thought that a Parliament of Roligions was a nccossary concomitant of thn 
celebrations, a ‘sine qua non,' without wfiioh no celebration of tho Centenary would 
be perfect or complete. And there could be no more suitable place for the celebra- 
t»on of the Centenary than this where have assembled the representatives of the 
different religions of the world. Kightly Las bwarai Virekananda said: “Aye, long 
before ideas of universal religion ana brotherly feeling between different sects had 
been mooted and discussed in any country in the world, here, in sight of this city, 
was living a man whose whole life was a Parliament of Religions as it should be.” 

The great SaiDt of Dakshlneswar made himself conspicuous in the world's history 
of religious endeavour by actually practising different religions suoh as Hinduism. 
Islam and Christianity and realizing the grand truths embedded iu them all. Ho was 
the first spiritual seei in the w;ho, standing on the bedrock of his own reiliza- 

tions, declared emphatwallv and uuequivooally the great truth that the different rdi 
ftiona are like so many paths loading to the same goal of God-realization. This was 
what Sri Ramakrishna lived to .J ea ^ ,z9 and proclaim to the sect-ridden world. It ii, 
therefore, only meet that, onthe oo asion of the Birth Centenary of this glorious 
apostle of Harmony of Rcl^ 10ll ^ °rthv representatives of various religions should 
have assembled here with the noble object: of establishing a closer relationship of 
amity and goodwill among tand churches of the world. 

“The idea of the Parhame but we did not know how it wonld 

materialize. Our resources wer el limited and some of tho difficulties that we saw 
seemed at the moment insurmountable. But there is a much higher and mightier 
power than that of man. e hQ ^? ";„J a i Vlta A 10ns *° ^e most eminent persons ail ovor 
the world—soholars- philosophers, ndologists and religious hra'l& The world res¬ 
ponded. From tho lesponse tnai we received, we found that we wore to proceed, 
we did proceed, always anticipating with eager expectation tho day vhen tho Par- 
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liament of Religious would moot gre ^ a g'‘^' e , a ,be "foorease. °ThaT much 

day came nearer and ■***•*» oar hJf^IlSLd ® S 0U tavc uome . and on behalf of the 8rt 

The Presidential Addreu 

pi-csidiDc tt » ***** 4** -J;:... / '.' :,"1 s li‘ S? &», 

The Parliament of Religions that is coin mo J lt5 j u flt : ong j a conDection with 

ta» i «• al>*« i“‘» “• *°' H " 

TEfffil VSK. ■ --jeurtUI SS3-£S*“»* 

r>a t >er entitled “An early stage of \ *Vivekananda’s master, 8n Rato- 

[bit paper with an account of a visit l had paia to> b tbunder a od hght- 
krishna. That was a stormy evening and it »« l crea t ed in me by that 

ning, and this suited well my mental, S?“f5J'on of Hieevening of my life I deem it * 
“irfl’ This afternoon in the c ?) m who ire present in this hall in 

person^or^n^piidMhe centenary^jelebration of one who in his sojourn on earth was 
Sigions has evoked 

The teachings of Rnmkrishna oonstitu * 0 recording just a few remwis 

seated before this assembly, saint* as Bellas placing in the philosophic^ an^ 

Sridf "mpi”im‘ r bl»ViS «•«“>*" <• t"« **>” «' ,h °‘ > 

T* ml, ta** S-tag^Sj % 'VnSEtaBita^^ 

ffari (temple of Kali) of Dakshmeswar mblO**^ “. f KtIi woold notdeign to 
Divine Mother, and threatened to 9tati mmsf thought, a vision of Kali, 

appear. He was half-mad and at last he had, as ne now * ^ * abjur0 hat 

He then began to practice austerities. He aw hand and mud in the other, he 
and gold (Kama and Kanchwia). TAn-:: G g ,d „ |(J , In th0 sam0 way he conquered all 
would matter, ‘Gold is mud and rev0 ,,ed every woman as mother. 

SfiKtfiilSh Si SffiS? H° “tiWpp.d b,r » » Oitad 

rraviugs were thus seared and burnt mp in W enUj . ()( jn Sad hana or spiritual dis- 
He"sought to experience oach religion n its ^ f opriate ritnsls, at :,tad ® 8 B ,° d 
/-inline Now lie would be a Moslem xfaKir* . v ., r;4 , of sm n^d crying 101 

f .r and now a Christian neophyte, str,c ‘ te “ __ 9 imagination in all this. In the 
salvation. There was nothing of ft ® er ® P, 0 ^ add *j to his religious r.serctws. 

same way Vaishnava Sankirtan and mas. , were 0 f Saint Daya- 

Anioog early personal influences on Ramkrishna is to It • ^DM on ^ 

, J a Saraswati. founder of the Arya Samaj. toujrf* “'f m a mEtaut 
v«i J as teaching the one Universal Religion and tyJSLnar deep. Rumkrishna's 
rrful hnt his influence on Ramkrishna could not be la J ,, -ioisto cas*e and 
"^fineness led him to revolt against Hindu practices ; be orthodox 

£ en “ arve the “Methar” which could hardly have been g 1 ® 8 ! °r caints and these 

21 t^sL^^L trL%Jsrs^ffu »+«*• 

'became outer the influence of Hie Brabmo Samaj alstK 

religion and 

’^BrC^ • comDOSite personality. Int coulem.ptati«*!«'(V^STbSwlom 
• ’r^y Jdtf /Nirupadhi. he negatived aU conditions and m«M*Jb'-’EJjj the Divine 
Cieliive w oondUional point of view (Sopadbi) he worshipped Kan, 
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Mother, as well as other modes and embodiments of the deity. He worshipped the 
one in all and the all in one and he saw no contradiction but only a fuller reality 
in this. 80 also ho reconciled 6akar and Nirakar Upasana. For him there was 
nothing in the materia! form of the deity but Goi manifesting Himself. The ante- 
gonism between matter and spirit did not exist for him. 

What he refused to delude himself with was that ho was above all conditions and 
all infirmities of the flesh. But in hia trances (Samadhi) ho developed ccstasia in ita 
pnrest form, such as has been rarely witnessed in the Wost in the religious world 
since the* days of Eokhart and Taeuler. 

L>ke roost Hindu Saints he had an inexhaustible store of homely sayings, adages, 
metaphors, allegories, parables, which could bring spiritual truths Home to the mean¬ 
est understanding and even to the ohild. 


Ram Mohan Roy, in a very real sonse the father of modern India, sought the 
Universal Religion, the common basis of the Hindu, Moslem, Christian and other 
faiths. He fonnd that eaoh of these great religions was based on this common 
faith with a certain distinctive historical and cultural embodiment, It is funda 
mental to note that Ramroohun played two roles in his own person. First ho was 
a profound universalist and in this capacity he formulated the creed of what has 
been called Neo-theo-pbilanthropby (a new love of God and man) on 
positive and constructive lines. He construed the Gayatri on this basis. And 
strange to say this Hindu became one of tho three fathers of the Unitarian creed 
and worship in the West. 

In the second place Rammobuu was a Nationalist Reformer and functioned iu 
three different ways. 

As a Hindu Reformer he gave a Unitarian redaction of the Hindu Shastra 
from the Vodanta and as a Moslem defender of faith he wrote tho Tufatui 
Mowahidin and Manazaratum Adiyap which were polemical works. And finally 
a Christian be gave a Unitarian version of the entire body of tho scriptures, old 
and new, in his controversies with the Christian missionaries. Rammohun was 
thus in himself a univcrsalist and three nationalists all in one. 

Maharshi Debendranath organised tho creed, rituals and Anusthans in tbss 
Adi-Brahmo-Samaj ou Hindu Upanishadic basis. 


The work of formulating a Universal Religion free from Hindu or Christian 
theology fell to Brahmananda Koahsb Chandra Sen, who a?tempted this on an 
eclectic basis, and thus organised rituals and modes of worship Iu his earlier 
days Koshabchandra made Christianity tho central religion but in later life he 
drawn more and more to Vaishnavism ford-emotional an l religions exercises. This 
was selective eclecticism. He thus variegated and fulfilled religions exueriencoE 
ss well as concepts, rituals and worship in a way never attempted before. Buddhism 
Christianity, Islam and Vaisuavism, not to mention other roligions, each contributed 
its essence and substance to Keshabchandra’s Religion of the New Dispensation and 
what was new was ecloctio cult and culture. 

The next step (and it was indeed a fundamental innovation) was taken bv 
Paramahansa Ramkrishna. The Paramahansa would experience each cult and 

religion in its totality or as one whole experience. 

Keshabchandra would emphasiso the central essence of each religion and 
acknowledge its truth. Iu this sense Keshabohandra would say, “It is uot that 
every religion contains truths but every religion Is true.*’ But m there are 

different religious, it follows that they convey different aspects of truth, They 
transcribe not a part but the whole of life, eaoh from one fundamental standpoint. 
Bat the religions oont3nd with one another. Eaoh claims that its positive stand¬ 

point is the only true standpoint and all other standpoints are erroneous. Bui 
Koshabchandra differed. He viewed life from al! the )e different ftfeandpoinls 
eclectically. He selected from each religion what he considered its essence, both 
theoretical as well as practical. He formulated a collation of all these partial 
asoeots in the Bramno faith and more especially in the New Dispensation er&ed. 
put more briefly, Keehabafiandra s view jg that every religion as represented by if 
central essence is trae. But it does not contain the whole trutn which dan b$ 
viewed only from an eclectic standpoint. 

The New Dispensation would select the -‘distinctive” central essence from each 
religion aui mak 3 a collection, a “bouquet” of followers as it were. Here H a 
that RatcaArishoa differed from Keshabcbandra. Indeed he differed from hie pie* 
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^ece6bors in two essential respects. First, he maintained that the practices of each 
religion with its rituals and disciplines gave its essence more really and vitally than 
its theoretical dogmas or creeds. Secondly it was Ramakrishna’s conviction that it is 
not by selective eclecticism but by syncretism and the whole-hearted acceptance of 
a religion that its full value and worth could be realised and experienced. 

Ramahiislma held that selective extracts would kill the vital element in each 
religion. Ho would be a Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem with the Moslem and a 
Christian with the Christian in order to experience the whole truth a'd efficacy 
of each of these religions But he would not practise different religious disciplines 
or hold differont creeds at one and the same time. The observances, practices 
and rituals of eaob religion are organic to it. Ho would tentatively accept the 
whole creed aud ritual of the Moslom (or of the Christian Catholic) in order to 
experience its religious efficacy and truth. In all these there might be temptations 
and pitfalls but one must bo as an innocent child or babe and pass unscathed 
through fire. It was thus that the Paramabansa passed successively through 
Christian and Moslem experiences. Such was the Paramabansa s Syncretism. 

Ramakrishna was thus a cosmic humanist in Religion and not a mere 
nationalist. He gave the impulse initiative to universal human and this must he 
completed in our age. Humanism has now various uow phases and developments. 
Leaving out Comte's positivistic humanism with its worship of the “graude-etre 
and Bahaism with its later offshoot 4t Babism , \ the religion of human brotherhood 
tbhai), wo may turn to later phases such as tbo new concepts of religion without a 
God fas in Julian Huxley). This is not all Impersonal ideals of Truth. Beauty 
or Goodness have sometimes replaced tbo old faith in a persoual God. Anu it is 
not merely tbo religious sentimont which claims its own pabulum iu our day. 
A passion for science, for philosophy or for scientific philosophy, a passion A or 
art or for rasa (aesthetio sentiment) in general is ^ the badge of modernism iu 
our culture and seeks to displace much of the old religious sentiment. 

Our present finest is for a Parliament of Religions, a quest which we s^ek 
voice in this Assembly. Bat this is only a stepping stone to a Parliament of Man 
or a Federation of World Cultures. „ , . , . 

Articles of faith, creed and dogmas divide man from man but we seek in 
religion a meeting ground of humanity. What we want is not moreiy universal 
religion in its quintessence, as Rammohun sought it in his earlier days, not merely 
an uulectio religion by compounding the distinctive essences, theoretical as veil a> 
practical of the different religions as Keshabchandra sought it, but experience as 
a whole as it has unfolded itself in the history of man. And this can be 
realise I by ns as Ramakrisbna taught, by the syncretic practice joi religmu^ ^jf 
being a Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem with the Moslem 
the Christiau as preparatory to the ultimate realisation of 
in God. 


and a Christian with 
God in Man and Mau 


Religion iu a bolder seuse is to be distinguished from the religions in the 
concrete. As such it is a force that organises life > and liftis -V 

cultures and in fact, all concepts are dominated by the idea of re,| P | 0"; /??“’ 
sen-relations, the family tribal life and warfare are alii regulated by the iwifpous 
idea. Empitioal science and folk-life are grouped round the central idea o 
religion. And, iu tho course of progress, the higher religions are evolved, me 
Parliament of Religions is thus to be conceived as but the apex of thr> ascending 
course of religious evolution. 


Religious < xpressiou, however, is not the only expression of the ultimate 
experience. We have also science, philosophy, or better scientific philosophy, 
njt or the aesthetic sensibility (rasa sentiment or rasannbhuti) or mystical 
experience, all those being phases of humanism. And the consummation is to be 
found in oosmio humanism which frees mankind from its limitations of outlook by 
hndiog man in the universe and the universe in man. And we mast seek it to 
he free not of this or that state but of the solar system and stellar systems and 
beyond, in one word, of the universe. 

Our immediate objective to-day is a Parliament of Religions. But iu mv view 

, . , ., n |v a prolude to a Jarger Parliament, the Parliament of man, voicing the 

federation of world cultures, as I have said, and what this will seek to establish 

h; a synthetic view of life conceived not statically but dynamically a* a progressive 

evolution of Iiumauilj * 
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Poet Rftdindranath s Addreii 

Poot Rabindra Nath Tagore paid a magnificent tribute to the memory of 
Kamknsbna Paramhamsa when presiding at the session oi the Parliament of 
Keligions at the Calcutta University Institute on the 3rd. March 1937 . 

The vast assembly listened to the Foet’s address with rapt attention which he took 
twenty-five minutes to deliver. And the feelings of the audience found eloquent 
expression in the remarks which Sir Francis Younghusband, one of the most dia- 
nr D fhi S n h !r e o d f° f H 10 0 7 e F seas . delegates, made in the Conference in rising to offer a voto 

Lglfo —* — <*> «• •mum th. 

, } ou ” s . aid 1 l l he , poet: “that if you are really lovers of Truth, then dare 

to 00. !ts fulness, in all the infinite beauty of its majostv, but nover bo con¬ 
tent to treasure up its vam symbols in miserly seclusion within the stony walls of 
conventions. Let us revere the great souls in the sublime simplicity of their spiri- 
♦ 1,111 f 1 : 1 .™ 0 is common to them all, where they meet in universal aspiration 

to sot the spirit or man. free from bondage of his own individual ego, ana of the 
ego of his race and of his creed; but in that lowland of traditions whore religions 
challenge and refute each other’s claims and dogmas, there a wise man must pass 
them by in doubt and dismay. 

did not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, a universal pattern 
to which every act of worship and aspiration must conform. “The arrogant spirit 
of sectarinism which so often uses either active or passive, violent or subtle, 
methods of persecution, on the least provocation pr without any, has to be reminded 
of the fact that religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea,—it is expression. The self- 
expression of God is in the variedness of creation: and our attitude towards the 
Infinite must in its expression also have a varieduess of individuality, ceaseless and 
unending, when a religion dovelops the ambition of imposing its doctrine on all 
mankind, it degrades itself into a tyranny and becomes a. form of imperialism. This 
is why we find a ruthless method of fascism in religious matters prevailing in most 
parts of the world, trampling fiat the expansion of the spirit of man under its in¬ 
sensitive heels’*. 

What the Poet pleaded for was “a living recognition of the neglected truth 
that the reality of religion has its basis in the truth of Man's nature in iii moir 
intense and universal need and so must constantly be tested by it. Where it 
frustrates that need, and outrages its reason, it repudiates its own justification”. 

Addressing the Parliament Poet Rabindra Nath Tagoro said 


When I was asked to address this distingaished gathering 1 was naturally 
rpluotant, for I do not know if I can be caned religious in the current sense ot 
the term, not claiming as my possession any particular idea of God, authors »d by 
some time-honoured institution. Jf, in spite of ail this, I have accepted this 
honour. It is only out of respect to the memory of the great saint with who^e 
centenary the present Parliament is associated. I venerate Paramahansa Deb 
because he. in an arid age of religious nihilism, proved the truth of our spiritual 
heritage by realising it, because the largeness of his spirit could comprehend 
seemingly antagonistic modes of ‘sadhaua’, and because the simplinifv of his son! 
shames for all time the pomp and pedantry of pontiffs and punditB. 

I have nothing new to tell you, no esoteric truth to propound to you. I am 
a m^re poet, a lover of men and of creation. But since love gives a certain 
insight, 1 may perhaps claim to have sometimes caught the hushed voice ot 
humanity and foil its suppressed longing for the infinite. I hope I do not belong 
to ihose who, born in a prison-house, never have the good luck to know that it 
a prison, who are blissfully unaware that the costliness of their furniture and 
profuseness of the provisions for their comfort act as invisible walls in a castle 
of vanity that not only rob them of their freedom but even of the desire for it. 

The degree of this freedom is measured according to our realisation of the 
Infinite whether in the outer world, or in the inner Fife. In a narrow room 
may have as much space us is necessary foi living and for the exercise o r our 

rausoles ; the food may be more than sufficient, it may even be sumptuous : vet 

our inborn craving for wl.at we may cg |] the more, the miattainrd, i; not 

altogether killed, remains unsatisfied. We are deprived the infinity whit i« 

freedom of range, both in the outer world as well as in the ceaeolr > vai; \ 
the world of mu experience. 
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But a more profoundly intimate perception of the Infinite lies in that intensity 
of our consciousness, which we can only attain when we realise ultimate value 
in some Ideal of perfection, when in the realisation of some fact of our life we 

become aware of an indefinable truth that immensely transcends it. We, in oar 

human nature, have a hunger for ’Bbuma\ for immensity, for something a great 
deal more than what we need immediately for the purpose of life. Moo all 
through their history have been struggling to realise this truth according to the 

unfolding of their idea of the boundless, and have been gradually changing their 

methods and plans of existence constantly meeting failures, but never owning 
final defeat 


We find that animals have their evolution along the line of the race. They 
have their individual life which ends with their death. But even in them there 
is a touch of the Infinite which urges them to outlive their own life in the life 
cf the race, accepting sufferings and making sacrifices for its sake. The spuit of 
Sacrifice in the parents is this touch of the Infinite,-the motive power which 
Sales the race-life possible, which helps to develop those faculties in them that 
will enable their descendants to find better opportunity for food and shelter. 

But iu human beings has been furthor evolved a sense of the Infinite that 
■w,es far bevond the struggle for physical life which merely occupies extended 
f. ace. Man has realised that a life of perfection is not merely a life of perfection, 
£ not merely a life of extension, but one which has its selfless enjoyment of the 

fter^wB have evolved this sense of the beautiful of tho good of something 
that we call truth,— which is deeper and larger than any .umber of faots.-we 
i info nn altnffflther different atmosphere from that wherein the animals 

SI* SS T,‘ S But ™ i»™ «»»« I.IO 101. Oisbor wte 

v«rv lately. . „ . , ± I£ 

Aues and ages have passed dominated by the life of what we call the self, 
noon seeking food and shelter and upon the perpetuation of the 
>arm Bu' there is a mysterious region waiting for its full recognition, wbioli 
not entirely acknowledge loyalty to physical claims. Its mystery constantly trou- 
hV. “ s and we are not yet fully at ease in this region. W'e call it spiritual. That 
word is vague, only because we have not yet been able to realise its meaning 

rompltfely. 

W-> re doping in the dark, not yet clear in our idea of the ultimate meaning at 
■ h . „Mt“ie of this world, Nevertheless, tbiough the dim light which reaches u* 
h if ,l f hnriiers of mlr physical existence, wo seem to have a stronger faith in 
goi 08 s the ° ar the " pfivajcal. For even those who do not believe m, the 

thm spirituai lifo than in the ^ |he BMle oi spirit,-even they are obi,. 

IS » Shave Sa though the^ did believe it to be true, or at any rate, truer than 

: : -1 m"', li ‘_h ic evident'to our senses. Aud so even they are often willing to 

lhe A° r L*h b Jie teralnarioa of this physical life-for the sake of the true, the 
accept death, w ten expresses mao’s deeper urges for fieedom, for 

«ood and Hie beautifo . This fac «p he realfses Ins reUt.onsh.p 

ffSSWAl h the universe in a disinterested spirit of 


i.j ve. 


When Buddha preached maitri’—the relationship of harmony—not b - 

man beings but with all creation, did he not have this truth id Ms Bind that our 
" fiBtm ent g of *he world is wrong wheD we solely treat it as a fact which can hi- 

, , n an( j U s e d foi our own personal needs ? Did he not feel that the rice mean- 
n f flr(? ation o»n be understood only through love because it is an eternal eipres- 
linn of love which waits for its answer from onr sou! emancipated from the bou- 
^ , of §elf 't This emancipation cannot be negatived in character, for love efta 
r, no«t iflftd to negation. The perfect freedom is in a perfect harmony of relation^ 

a rrmrfl £AV0rii!3C0 nf hnnHao-cx IVau^Am baft nrt OOntftnt. B(ld theft?- 


Croat Ififtd to nogBUUU. yoiacvv inborn 13 UI » pencil uaxmuuj 
n J not in a mere severance of bondage, Freedom has no content, and there- 
? Q, « ''‘"mnaniDK where it has nothing but itself. The soul’s emancipation is m the 
of its relation to the central truth of everything that there is wruch 


fM, ^tble to define because it comes at'the end'of'airdefinitions. 

.'nnimia of Ana tawralhim in 4V- mnacm aKilili 


P _, . Hictinctive feature of materialism is the measurability of its outward ex- 
‘ • ’ »hieh is lhe mu0 ** f he finiteness of its boundaries. Aud the dm- 
,. e-g:o , • j (.riminal, whioh nave been raised iu the history of man, have mostly 
auU-'\ ci '< ’ boundaries To increase one’s own bonnds one has necessarily io 

been; over tn«»« *"*“ 
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A-oroach upon those of others. So beoaaso the pride of Power is the pride of 
Quantity, pndo of the mere number of its recruits and victims, the moat powerful 
telescope, when pointed in the direction of Power, fails to reveal the shore of peace 
across the sea of blood. 

Such is the tragedy that so often besets our history when this lore of power, 
which is really the love of self, domioears OTer tho religious life of man for than 
the only means by which man could hope to set his spirit free itself becomes the 
worst enemy of that freedom. Of all fetters those that falsely assume spiritual 
designations are the most difficult to break and of all dungeons the mo# t terrible 
are those invisible ones where men's souls are imprisoned in self-delusion bred bj 
Tamty For, the undisguised pursuit of self has safety in itfl openness, like filth 
exposed to the sun and air. But the self-magnifioatioa with its consequent thwart¬ 
ing of tho best iu naan that goes oq unashamed whan religion deadens into ..ectaria- 
ntam is a perverse form of worldiuess under tha mask of religion ; it constricts the 
heart into narrowness much more effectively than the ouit of the world based upon 
material interests can ever do. " 

Let me try to answer the question as to what this ‘Spirit* is, for the winning 
of whioh all the great religions were brought into being. 

The evening sky is revealed to us in its serene aspect of beauty though we 
know that from the fiery whirlpools which are the stars, ohaotic outbrusts clash 
against one another in a conflict of implacable fury. But ‘Ishavasyam idam sarvam,’ 
—over and through it all there is spread a mysterious spirit of harmony consUntly 
modulating rebellious elements into creative unity, evolving ineffable peace and 
beauty out of the incoherently battling oombatauts perpetually struggling to elbow 
out their neighbours into a turmoil of dissolution. 

And this great harmony, this over-lastiag Yea—this is Truth, that bridges the 
dark abysms of time and space, reconciles contradictions, imparts perfect balance to 
the unstable. This all-pervading mystery is what we cal', spiritual in its essence. 
It is the human aspect of this truth whioh all great personalities have made their 
own in their lives and have offered to their fellow-beings in the name of various 
i k1 «gions as me.ms of peace and goodwill,—as vehicles of beauty in behaviour, heroism 
in character, noble in aspiration and achievement in all great civilisations. 

But when these very religions travel far from their saored sources, thaj Iwe 
their original dynamic vigour, and degenerate into the arrogance of piaty, inUi a 
utter emptiness crammed with irrational habits and mechanical practice* ; than is 
their spiritual inspiration befogged in the turbidity of sectarianism, then do they 
beoome the most obstinate obstruction that darken# oar vision of human unity, 
piling up out of their accretions and refuse deadweights of unreason across oui 
path of progress,— till at length civilised life is compelled to free its education from 
the stifling coils of religious creeds. Suoh fratricidal aberrations, in the guis9 of 
spiritual excellence, have brought upon the name of God whom they profess to 
glorify, uglier discredit thaa honest ana defiant atheism could ever have dona. 

The reason is, bocase sectarianism, like some voracious parasite, feeds upou ths 
religion whose colour it assumes, exhausting it so that it knows not when its spirit 
is sucked dry. It utilises the dead skin for its habitation as a strong-hold for its 
unholy instinct of fight, its pious vain-g!oriousnea3, fiercely contemptuous of its 
neighbours* artioles of faith. 

Sectarian votaries of a particular religion, when taken to task for the iniqui¬ 
tous dealings with their brethren which so deeply injure and insult humanity, 
immediately try to divert attention by glibly quoting noble texts from thou 
own ecripturas which preach lore, justice, righteousness, and the divinity 
immanent in Man—ludicrously unconscious of the fact that those ooii8ti*uU 
the most damaging morimination of their usual attitude of mind. In taking 
np the guardianship of thoir religion they allow, oti the one hand, physical 
in*ti*rialism to invade it by fa sely giving eternal value to external practices, often 
of primitive origin ; and ! °°™l* m *t0rialism. on tho other, by invoking sacred sanction 
for their forms of worship within the rigid enclosure of special privileges foanded 
upon accident of birth, or oonforraity, irrespective of moral juatiacation. Such de¬ 
basement does not belong to any particular religion, but more or less to all religion", 
Ihe records of whose impious activities are written in brothers’ blood, and huh!*! 
with the indignities heaped upon them. 

All througn tho course of humau hietory it has become tragically evident that 
religions* whose mission is liberation of soul, have in some form or other sror been 
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. in Khacklinsf freedom of mind and even moral rights. The desecration of 

instrumental in shackling ireeaom or “ m >Muit to raise humauity morally 

and^ma t e r udl y'out ofthe duskyre'gion ofaJmality. is moreover followed by con- 
JSl nnnishment. and thus we find that religious perversity is» m°re ou 

nees of reason and deadness of moral sensibility, than any othor deficiency in ou 
as the truth represented by scieoce, when UBed for ignoble trat 

ir.as:rffra“;“ 

saws tfexts 

Dower in its murderous oareer of exploitation. 

P men we come to believe.that we are in possession of our Ood be ° aus ^ e f 0 t ^ t 
long to some particular sect, it gives U9 a complete «n^i -. . t ^ e skulls of 

Gof is no longer needed except for breaking with the greater “n^ QWa iQ 
people whose idea of God, fortunately or unfoitu y _ 6hadow-land 

Xmssw-sf* 

over his life# and soal. The objeot of"oar many words, the bigoted seota- 

Sff SSI’SASwfe G » 5 '» g .‘ tag*. Skjf"£ if *£ 

“n". mJ religion t* W-> » ■ •JgfaJSBffimtA A.5«“» 

house. Built on the rehancm^n of its fonn«Br, R wc » an aotiv0 con tre of 

t.io hands of its priests and o aiming to be mm *f . of maa is ohoked by rotting 
schism and strife. Like a sluggish strea , P active only in releasing deadly 
weeds and is divided into shallow slimy pooia that are active ouiy ialistt0 

Saw ol Btupefwtion. ,»•«*» 0 g^ 1 ^jSS«i3f5“L?,, tk.t tan. 

it ia blindly pious bat not spinitu» oosess *,r Tb , 8 happens not only to 

feeble minds with their ghastly «mlerj °f n j ^ . f n?iWo „ craving for 
mediocre individuals who hug the fetters _ ^ lost all emphasis of 

“rid unrealities, but to 0 « ]*'* ?“miid ?he?r in their ghostly past, 

significance in themselves, having m.sseu ««, h( , o8iv0 vision of Truth. 

G,eat souls, like Ramknshna Paramhansa havo^a {orra of the Reality 

they have the power to grasp the waai^^c unabi8 t0 reconcile the oonflict of 

jg.“4TS&3?g* jEft tSKfS*WferS* 
2ZBS>%8S* JWfSS Sumf <•> — tell » 

who originally received * f , .• aro surroundod by jersoas wh«e 

ifnfortuu tody- great teaeUetu mw a < d i=t ,rt the ideas originating 

* ir *rx™%2 TrtmJ WfJSoo *lw« picture of Jen; 
from the higher soutot. a®mug c ft mAwiiat lo the pattern of then 

”5“ .'■Si"”'th.; rt»“; a !!ff5» 

°*Vm in tl mould of their own tortuous understanding, carefully modU ‘“f w g io u 
"I*; not v-mtioual platitudes iu which they themselves find comfort. 1 
satisfy me habit-ridden mentality of their o.vn oommunity. Laolmg derated 

^ V mind which is necessary for the enjoyment of truth l in 1 iiu „ to 

n8 *t v thev exaggerate it in an attempt at megalomaniac enlargemei • 

t? e lr y owr. maensatn standard, which is as absurdly needless for ij® r - IP ( grea t 
ifj* j Vi,r, i-atory to the dignity of its original messengers. Tno <>„ 
afl ' 4U!> ^ of their ver.y greatness, ever runs the risk of -eing P r °) e . tbat w e 

w '\ *“~iiground of memory where it gets mixed up with elements that 

X&<r“ 2 MT ' 


J au.v lo : 
ulnesr in *>' ' 


, „_kI H»«r jn(?v 
that if you aro r^U*/ lo u-a 
iaflnUo ben-ity of 


jr. gew iiu.vctA > 
accopteu by the njalt) 
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■r. Truth, then dare Io mJ 
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its vain symbols in miserly seolasion within the stony walls- of conventions. Let us 
revere the great sools in the sublime simplicity of their spiritual altitude which is 
common to them all where they meet in universal aspiration to set the sniiit of 

n free from the bondage of his own individual ego, and of the ego of his raoe 
of his creed; but in that lowland of traditions where religions challenge ard 
. -fate each other’s olaiws and dogmas, there a; wise man must pass them by in 
doubt and dismay. 

I do not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, a universal pattern to 
which every act of worship and aspiration must oonform. The arrogant spirit of 
sectarianism which so often uses oither active or passive, violent or subtle, methods 
of perseoutioD, on the least provocation or without any, has to be reminded of thn 
faot that religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea,—it is expression. The self- 
expression of God is in the variedness of croation; and our attitude towards the 
Infinite must In its expression also have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless and 
unending. When a religion develops the ambition of imposing its doctrine on all 
mankind, it degrades itself into a tyranny and becomes a form of imperialism. This 
is why we find a ruthless method of fascism in religious matters prevailing in most 
parts of the world, trampling flat the expausion of the spirit of man under its 
insensitive heels. 

The attempt to make the one religion 'whioh is their own, dominate all time and 
space, comes naturally to men addicted to sectarianism This makes it offensive 
to them to be told that God is generous in His distribution of love, aud His moans 
of communication with men have not been restricted to a blind lane abruptly 
stopping at one narrow point of history. If humanity ever happens to be over¬ 
whelmed with the universal flood of a bigoted exolusivoness, then, God will have 
to make provision for another Noah's Ark to save His creatures from the catas¬ 
trophe of spiritual desolation. 

What I plead for is a living recognition of the negleoted truth tha. the reality 
of religion has its basis in the truth of Man’s nature in its most intense an 3 
universal need and so must constantly bo tested by it. Where it frustrates that 
need, and outrages its reason, it repudiates its own justification. 

Let me oonclude with a few lines from the great mystic poet of mediaeval InlK» 
Kabir, whom I regard as one of the greatest spiritual geniuses of oui land: 

The jewel is lost in the mud, 

and all are seeking for it, 

Some look for it in the oast, and 
some in the west; 

Some in the water and some 

amongst stones. 

Cut the servant Kabir has 

appraised it at its true value 
and has wrapped it with care 
in a oorner of the mautle of 

his own heart. * 



gir Francis Younghusband said that he had oome all the waV 0 ® 
oaose of the very deep regard which he had for many years p ( lor . 

)rk of Sri Ramkrishna. The reason why the speaker was first 
tmkrishna was because Runkriahna more than any other ^ jL n 

9 great simple principle of not merely tolerating other . VAi 

eply appreciating them and penetratingly eutering into them hjo K 

eaking as a Christian and what profoundly moved him w 
it great saint entered into the Christian religion, entered ,^ e T J _ 
irit and teachings aud life of Christ so that in a way they, ' h ! 1 W*! V hid 

understand their own religion better for the way in w lic ^ j Ivimkrish 

^The speaker reminded the audience of the story of Sri 

as so deeply impressed by the sight of a pioture of the , cadooa ,wd lbB l “ 
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for some months, devoting an his time, »» ™ ^ hrist . No w, that deeply moved 
intensity of feeling into entering 'the e p |hwf was a Hindu, who though a 

them, the Christians, because they fet me a Christian of Christians. It was 

Hindu of Hindus, for that .P® n 0 < le 0 fin thp Christians but also the Muslims, the 
not on)v that Bamkiishna jS^St *« » very simple and very 

Jhiddhists and others of o*her *«ijno • f t^ffethcr * particularly to ^ l8 
|MtpMpfe that all waUcb » tojrfg 

lim»» of the earths history, history of oxc^edioaly important that mon ?Vlin* 

ajoftle. What the sprier thought »» ' ,e ^ t t ^ ot h«r in London Wf« 
<Lrtih*T on occasions Iiko tb’S m r.rriod bach w th him a deepor nun 

ss?ix“S rttw’owjis ^ •& rStTb,i“ 

38f»^5s^S«SS5Sfig 

k hat it was mentioned above e** 0D * bt *- 4rae 

CM “ue/to’uie 4M«9 *»£■ b >“; 8fi jumkrlahn. came to the 

^sraua."i«*"■ 

;ss Sami atSinunR 

fc.flora-a-jp sf aftSWfg* aaa? 


w pjrws «£•£ auvffcvgMi 
S&i IxVEotVXTm lit.™ *■" **• *> pr "‘°°‘ 

men thur Rarnkrisbna. M«* c h 1937 , paid his tr ‘ b ^ e ” 

Dr. V * j Bkandakar, who presided on * h «. 5 ‘ h * w ^ in the fitness of things that 
to the meCy of Sri Bamknshna and said tha cotmec tion with the oen 

a Pujliaml/pf Religions should meet in India an the speaker most about, the 

tenary of lh w; r *h 0 f g r j Ramkrishna, What » • rAsearch whioh he evinoed 
life of thlB aJt Ba int of Dakhineswar was the apirit °*J, e hnava amon g Vaishnavas, 
throughout he|jf e . Ue was a ‘Sakta among 6sk *?' ‘ He allowed himself t. 

a Muslim am, Muslims, a Christian among ™ m&aujam and Swami 

come also under, he influence of such modern te»on« 8 ® { diffBre J n | ; religions the 
Dayananda Sar«^ ati Having thus learnt the principles ^ u had been so 

tenth dawned up., b j 8 mind that ultimately ail religion 

for all times, it v,, uld be bo ever. H., m v,av. 'snoke on the 

.S'ujs-i.f Vtswa.^i^ President, Ramkrishca ^ r ? m ’ „ t0 d,acoir«r the golden 
Unity of Religions. j be need of the hour, he emphasised, the ideals of 

•aread running thrU a |l the religions where . they could e-na g 

different faiths jus t, g the y exohang id commodity m the marke ■ fc a ma a 
Reason and inh'l. c i wore the two speoial attiioates to ««*»’• 

} J%3 with, £ reason and intellect could tea* • D 


miST/fy 
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heights only ; a man’s thirst for knowledge oonld not be satisfied until and 
unless a man had known the first Cause, the ultimate reality wbiob was 
ne exp/anation of all that was going about him, which was the source of the nni- 
vereo. All the great religions oi the world were founded on the oiperionce and 
realisation of individuals who claimed that they had known this First Cause, that they* 
til r 0rD * ace ' This effort to know tbs unknowable, to releaso the 

JteaMy was the very core of atl religions. In this age of Empiricism and Positivism, 

13 age °* Ageism and Agnosticism thero was born a man in this country in 
w nose Dame this Parliament of Religion had been convened, Sri Ramkrishna, who 
claimed to have seen God. to have conversed with him, to have established relationship 
- k? ,n V , Wa9 i°° for Sri Ramkrishna to convinoe a robust rationalist and 
i ail-blooded Spencerian like Vivekananda that ne had seen God and conversed with 
nim. Not content with the realisation of Saraadki, Ramkrishna wanted to know 
what (rath there was in other religions. He was like a glutton who was never 
aahsned with a few dishes,’he wanted to test more and more. He became a Chris¬ 
tian, be became a Mahometan and by practising those religions he came to the Kam< 
xeaJisifton as he had found in Hinduism. It wa 3 therefore in the fitness of things 
that a Parliament of Religions should be convented in his name. 

If they studied the different religions of the world, oontinued the speaker, they 
would find that every religion had three aspeots, Philosophical. Mythological and 
Ritualistic?. In Philosophy, in their fundamental basic principles all the religions 
were almost the same. But this religion in the hands of narrow-minded bigots and 
fanatics beoame an engine of oppression. It was religion that had created all that 
was beautiful, all that was sublime in human civilisation. It was leligion attain 
fpat naa destroyed them. It was religion that had created love, brother- 
.lness, even for the most distant peoples of the earth ; And it was 
relr^fou again that made a man behave like a fnrocions brute, even with his 
neignbour. But those who had tasted the kernel of religion, it was they who, in 
(his destructive world torn by hatred and dissension, showered love, sympathy and 
compassion and assured the world that in their philosophy, all religions were almost 
♦he same. So it was that in fundamentals, in basic piiuciples, al! roligione were 
almost one. All the prophets and messengers of light oiaimed to have gone to a 
height where they he'd communion with God which Vivekananda doeoribod us a 
fit ate of super-consciousness. 



Mm. Sarojini Naidu’t Adrfrew 

11 1 do not say that God has created man : I say that man in his urgent am' 
imorgent necessity created God and is recreating God ever? day. What is God 
except our >iwn individual consciousness of the Highest ? What is God except the 
embodiment 'if our own need of Beauty, Truth, Wisdom and Courage ? V -In these 
words Afr» Jarojint Naidu addressed the Parliament of Religions as its evening 
session on the 6th. March 1937. 

8he asked the Parliament not to expect anything that had not already been said, 
from a person like herself who did not follow any doctrine or dogmas ror daro 
progress except in the step of the entire humanity. 

8he would plead with the Parliament to realise this that just as all the branches 
of a tree prooeeding in diverse directions derived their strength from the same 
source, so also the different faiths of the world derived their strength from one 
scarce and that source was the need of humanity. U I do not say” she said, “that it 
came from God, I say that it comes from our noed of God.” 

The speaker reoalled how once she stood before an empty temple in 8 ml hern 
India and the idea dawned upon her that here was a temple where there was no :m* 
age of any deity and men could oreate God in the image of his own soul. That was 
the message to the world of all the great saints and prophets of the wnrld aud that 
was the message of 8n Ramkrishna. For him the temple was ftlwivs empty, beoauie 
H was alwayst ready for him to place his deity, no matter whether for the moment 
ne projected himaeif into toe soul of a Masalman, Christian, Confu j an, ”oorui *ria:i 
Sikh or a mao of any other faith. He said : ‘Here is the temple of H imani y, and 
humanity must have a God. Bat how shall l find that God ? 8hail L produce Him 
in toe image of ray limited individual oouaoiousaee 9 or shall I seek to find Him in 
the iraag9 of the infinite, the varied and the diverse, as He appeared to his children 
n the deserts of^ Arabia, on the moaatain-top 9 , in the caves and forests of manv 
iands r RaroKriBbna taaght the world that the temple remained empty for man to 
create Uod and uoanood, ^aa beoame a part of the great Humanity when he re- 
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of the Christian or msda obeissanou to tho 0 mnth- 8 ahio a. the uarawara* tne»> 
nffn/pd" their salutations to the ono and the same God. That was the only message 
thatchspeaker cou?d give to °tbe Parliament because that was the only religion 
that she had been taught by her father in her childhood. 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterjca t Andrew 

Tn hr address to the Parliament Si. Ramananda Chatterjee said that when more 
,i i ie came to Calcutta in the eighties (of the last century to 

iJSd.; fi inVcoiW^ the saint Sri lUmknsbna VII still Mng ******* 

= rtt? tups* h0 ” qaalih9d tu 

examination caused by Sri Ramaknsboa s teaching P { doctrines, 

of his had been variously translated the msamn miration, salvation 

opinions or viewB so many paths to the Of < t _ ]eara tho 

rust? j *. a... 

" st 

influito.it was obviuns that no man cou untruth, and, therefore, countless 

Him. 'There were mantles)i aspecfcof H.m«and H» ^ “j ’ thongh not exhaus- 
approaobes, too, to Him and His truth. 4 . ,, wor j c i an( j the sayings of its 

lively, in the soriptures of the various re g I • • Ramakrishna’s teaohing, 

SftffSi. K •> “»i»““ 

sS8$’S£i. * p iw i< •s- Vfs/r. sa isass.it 

Paramabansa al1 , JL i: ^ : ' 0S a We fai n ^ a Buddhist’ a Zoorastrian, a Jew, a Confuoian, 

merely born a Hindu, a Jain, a Huddbist, a iworas # ^ rahman or the Arjya 

a Taoist, a Shintoist a GhrJStian, a M oommuIlity and simply profess to 

Samajist or born in som . e ,° l t „®L h . 6a ] va tT 0 n or liberation. If that were so, why 

be ods to reaoh tho goal of Moksha' salva o o oliildhood w/th suoh a 

did even Sri Ramknshna himself n? himself to such seven self-dis- 

highly spiritual nature, with such 8a • P Hindu but w-anted to ro- 

oipline ? It might be mdeed that as to was ^or:n • ^ {aiths jt was n0o0ssarv 

alls? in full the truth o f Chrlatiamty, Islam 1 But a i mos t all the austen- 

for him to undergo the requisite sek “Parses Sadhaua which he went through 
lies he underwent and Hw ™ r X ' f tte fdoal of Hinduism itself in which, he 
were meant for the perfectrea.sauono*^ J > that it was not enough to be 

was born. The example oi Sn Kamknsnn,i s jt It was necessary to 

bora id any religious community and to pay up no » , j to realise the 

realise ite fdeal Ir .deals by external an m nevality of men it was 

ideals of t.iier religions by / Therefore his I iv ■*: ‘Jata Mata tata paith. 

- z ..-S&j 

every Diversion of some wornl donU.oe »« 

SotcntilW to**• di * oi,y 01 ,hl ’ ,UD, ° oi ’ h * t ’ ,B ' 

Mr*. Soralo D*ri Choudhttrani read a paper on 
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Aryan author, Paris (France), 
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the vtuBQ of faith, 
fhc ebOtario 




of the 


V * :{crt»ri % HUIUU1, miB (b raneej, spoke Oil the 
® r * ' c nental Europe. Vivekananda took the message of 8n Ramk W) ^ 
tf't? but It was confined to the intellectual classes. It 

srirt ssiawtst- *• 
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la a message to the Parliament, Prof. Traiau Horsoni, Institutul Social Roman, 
lino barest (Rumania), said :— U A Congress like yours is specially significant for our 
times ana I should have felt greatly honoured by being able to faction in its 
midst. But my scientific and teaching work as well as other diftloultiei prevent 
me irom participating personally in tho Congress. I have to be content with simply 
being present in spirit among the participants of the Parliament. Please accept mv 
sincere wishes for the success of your transactions,” 

In his message to tho Parliament, H. E. Prof. Dr. 0. Tucci , Rome said. - k It 
would indeed be a groat privilege for me to be able to take part in tho great congrega¬ 
tion of faiths you hive been organising and it is quite likely that on my waj back 
from Japan whore I shall pass the winter months on a leoturo tour, I shall make a 
pilgrimage to Belur, and say a few words about the debt of humanity to the great 
Indian Master 8ri Ramakrishna, in my humble way. Even if for some unforeseen 
reason [ should fail to bo present personally at the Congress, I shall send mv 
address in time. 

I can assure you that the message of Sri Ramakrishna is widely known and 
appreciated by tho cultural circles in Italy, and our Institute shall spare no pains 
to contribute to the suoooss of your Congress.’’ 

Dr. E. T. Williams t Professor (Emeritus of Oriental Languages and Literature, 
University of California. (J. 8 . A, writos 

“idhariug fully the faith of Sri Ramakrishua ikat every religion is a path to OoJ, 
1 rojoiee in tin spirit that has urooiuted vou and others to hrint? into one fKMm- 
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